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THE KHAROSTRA COUNTRY AND THE KHAROSTRI WRITING. 

BY STLVAIN LIEVI. 

Translated^ with the author'^ s permission and under his dii'ection^ from the ^‘’Bulletin 
de ^^JCole Frangaise d' Extreme-Orient f Vol, /F., 1904, pp, 643 to 579, 

by Mabel Bode. 

— In the ca^e of Chinese words, the French system of 
transcription has been followed in this article,) 

I HAVE published in the Bulletin oE the Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient a document of 
Chinese origin, in which the name Kharosbra appears as an ancient designation of the town of 
Kashgar. On the faith of this text, I proposed to trace the origin of the Kharosbxi writing to 
Kashgaria.^ M. Pischel and M. Franke have collaborated in the task of refuting my thesis, in two 
successive communications to the Academy of Berlin (^Sitzungsherichte der Konigl. Pr, Ah. d, Wiss,, 
February 5, and July 9, 1903), 2 M, Halevy, who has already broken so many lances on the subject 
of Indian scripts, has again seized his weapons and hastened to my aid (Ueme Semitique, 1903). 
M. Pelliot, an umpire no less impartial than competent, has followed in the Bulletin (1903, p. 339 
and 479) the phases of the fight, scored the points, marked the blows, and pointed out weaknesses, 
excesses and omissions. 

The question raised has gained alike in width and in precision. I merely thought to offer 
a fortunate discovery to the patient curiosity of scholars. But the impetuous heat of attack, and 
perhaps also of defence, bears witness, notwithstanding my caution, to the importance of the problem 
posed and the weighty consequences of my solution, if once accepted. Being responsible for the 
controversy raised, I have felt bound to re-examine the facts in detail, without amour-propre, and 
without parti-pris, fully ready to acknowledge my error if I was mistaken. The results of the new 
inquiry have surpassed, I will not say my wishes, but my expectation. If I abandon the connection 
I had suggested between Kharostra and Kashgar, it is to carry the use of Kharostra as a geographical 
designation, further back by centuries, to the very epoch of the KharosM writing, — that is, the 
Indo-Scythian period, — and to make this geographical expression cover a more extensive ground, on 
the North- West frontiers of India. 

I must begin by rectifying or completing certain inexact statements in my article, which my 
critics have neglected to point out. I mentioned the Sin-yi Ta-fang-houang Fo-houa-yen-hing Yin-yi 
of Houei-yuan as a work only [544] preserved in the Korean collection ; the text I consulted in 
the Tokyo edition of the Tripifcaka does, in fact, only reproduce the Korean copy. But the Chinese 
collections of the Soung, the Yuen and the Ming also contain the work of Houei-yuan ; the characters 

^ [For a translation of M. Levi’s article on tHs subject, see Vol. XXXIII., 1904, above, p. 79 •— Editob,] 

2 [For a translation of these articles by Dr. Franke and Professor Pischel, see Vol, XXXIV,, 1905, above, 
pp. 21 if., 41 ff.j—EniTOB.] 
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Sin-yi at the head of the title do not occur in the edition of the Ming. The Korean and the Chinese 
texts, however, show such divergences that they may be considered as independent recensions ; more- 
over, the Japanese editors, contrary to their usual method, have published two texts, each by itself 
(Korean, ib. XXXIX. : 10, 109 — 129 ; Chinese, ib. 129 — 147). The Chinese edition naturally 
appears in Nanjio’s Catalogue, which is based on the Collection of the Ming ; here it comes under 
the number 160G. I had not succeeded in finding Houei-yuan, the author of the Yin-yi, in the 
biographies of the Kao-seng-tchouan ; M, Nanjio’s references (Appendix III., No. 32 ; Hwui-wan) 
have put me on the track. The Soung -kao-seng-tchouan, compiled in 988, contains a brief notice of 
our Houei-yuan. This notice does not give a precise date ; but it is inserted (Tok. ed. XXXV. 4, 94^) 
between two biographies, of which the one mentions the year 7GG, the other the year 782 A. D. 
One would be inclined to suppose that liouei-yuan’s period of activity fell between these two dates. 
This would be an error. As a matter of fact the ICat-yuen-cM-ktao-lou, compiled in 730, classes 
the Yin-yi of Houei-yuan among the canonical texts and places its author (Tok. ed. XXXVIII. 
4, 83^) immediately after I-tsing and Bodhiruci, who died, the one in 713, the other in 727, and 
immediately before Tche-yen and Vajrabodhi who began their work as translators in 721 and 728 
respectively, Houei-yuan then belongs to the first quarter of the Vlllth century. 

The new translation of the Avatanisaka-sutra, of which the Yin-yi of Houei-yuan is 
a commentary, was written between 695 and 699 ; the translator, Cik§ananda of Khotan, died in 710 
at the age of fifty-nine. The interval between the interpreter and the commentator is slight even to 
the vanishing point. Even if Houci-yuan did not 2 )ersonally collaborate in the collective work which 
bears the name of pik§aiiaada as the name, so to speak, of the firm, he may well have received oral 
instruction from the monk of Khotan. Hence his Yin-yi bears the character of a supplement, or 
rather, an appendix to the translation of the sutra. If we regard it as such, the note on Chou-le and 
Kharo§tra is illuminated by a sudden and penetrating light. The formula introducing this note is the 
same in the two recensions (Kor. text, p. 121; Chin. 3, p. 140): Ohou-le-kouo, Uhmg ming^ 
ICia-loU'chon-tan-le^^ (‘‘The kingdom of Chou-le; the exsict name is KHa-lou-chou-tan-le^'), I have 
gone carefully through the whole of the two recensions of the Yin-yi ; I have not once met with 
another example of this formula : Tcheng-ming. Houei-yuan regularly employs, without once varying 
horn it, the -phnase Tcheng-yun ; “the exact expression is . . . every time he restores tho 
correct form of a Sanskrit word mutilated or altered in the translation. Examples of this are 
innumerable. I will content myself with instancing a few : •— (Kor, 110®- = Ch. 130^) : Pi-cha-men^ 
tcheng-yun, Pei-che-lo-man-nang (“ Pi-cha-men ; the exact expression is Vai 9 ramana ’'). (Kor. ib, = 
Ch. - 1 * 6 .) : [545] P’i-leou-po-tch^a, tcheng-yun, Pi-lou-po ho-ki-tch^a (“ Pi-leou-po-tcha ; the exact 
expression is Yirupa-ak§a ”), (Kor, 111 ®* = Oh. ISl®*) ; Teh" a, tcheng-yun Ki-tch^ ai-tan-lo (“Tch’a ; 
the exact expression is K§etra”)* is the same with san-mei and san-mo-ii ( = samadhi) (ib.) ; 
with Yen-feou-fan-hin and Jan-pou-nai-t^ o (Jambunada) (Kor. lllt> = Ch. 13 P) ; yeou-po-lo and 
ni4o-wou-po-lo ( = nila utpala) (ih,) ; Fou-po-ti and Pou-lou-p^o-p4fi-ho ( = Purvavideha) (Kor, 
113® = Oh. 133i» ; Yen-/eou4’i and Tohen-pou-fi (Jambudvipa (ib,) ; Tao4i4Hen and Tan-li-ye 
tan-li-ehd ( = Trayastrim 9 ah) (Kor, 114i> = Oh. 134i»), &c. 

On what authority does Houei-yuan base a correct restoration of the Sanskrit forms ? Study of 
the Yin-yi enlightens us. To explain the expression chan-hou = coral (Kor. 117i> = Ch. 137®) 
Houei-yu^ writes ; fan-pen-tcheng-yun po4o-mo-liouo-lo wei-pao-cjiou. “ The Sanskrit original 
(fan-pen) has the exact expression : paramavala, that is to say, precious tree,” ^ Thus Houei-yuan 
uses the Sanskrit original side by side with the Chinese version ; In the same passage of the sutra 
(lilv§ananda uses the Chinese expression : tchio-Jc’iu ; Houei-yuan comments on it in these terms : 
fan-pen-tcheng-yim-meou-sa-lo-hie-p^o, The Sanskrit original has the exact expression : musara- 
gaifeha.” In another passage (Kor. 1241^ = Ch. 143®), where the text has, hiun-houei-pi-P ieou^ 
Houei-yuan adds the gloss : fan-pen-tcheng-yun Yin-t^o-lo-mo-ti-pi-hHeou.^^ “ In the Sanskrit text 


See the Special Note A on page 19 below. 
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the expression is : Indramati bhik§u.” Thus the author of the Tin-yi does not attempt arbitrary 
restoration j in case of doubt he turns to the Sanskrit manuscript. He has also at his disposal, ancl 
consults with the same conscientiousness, the original manuscript of the translation designated by 
him: king-pen (Kor. 114^ = Ch. ISd®-, twice). 

Either the Sanskrit or the Chinese copy, the Fan-pen or the King-pen, probably contained 
marginal notes, similar to the notes of our classic editions, and it is from these that Houei-yuan 
must have drawn a part of his information. Fifty years before, Hiuen-yuan had compiled, from the 
same materials, his glossary of the Tripitaka : Yi-tsie-king-yin-yi, and later, towards the end of 
the Vlllth century Houei-lin composed a still fuller glossary under the same title. I have already 
pointed out in my first article, when speaking of the enumeration in which the name Chon-h 
( — Kashgar) occurs, that [546] Houei-yuan does not comment on all the terms employed ; he leaves 
out Pataliputra, Ka 9 mlra, Kan-ti-po-tan-na^ which he explains elsewhere in his work, Tsing-tsing- 
pei-ngang (perhaps because it is a compound made up of purely Chinese words instead of being 
a simple transcription) ; finally Mo-lan-io eLndKan-pou-iche. Each of these two names is accompanied 
by the same note : wei fan no translation.’’ He means that Ciksananda has omiited to give 
the translation. Houei-yuan, as a good etymologist of the Hindu school, would have had no 
difficulty in imagining a satisfactory interpretation of these words, but he refuses to invent one when 
the translation is missing. 

We are now enabled to seek the source whence Houei-yuan drew his information about Chou4e. 
The formula introducing the mention of the term K*ia-lou-ehoti-ta7i-le is unique, as I have said, 
throughout the whole of the Yin-yi. This apparent exception, in the case of a usage absolutely 
uniform, cannot in fairness be considered accidental. Houei-yuan did not say : Chou-le, tcheng-yun^ 
Fior-lou . . . . [ ‘^ Chou-le ; the correct expression is Kia-lon . . . ” By using this 

phrase he woald have indicated that Chou-le was correctly rendered Kia-lou ... in Sanskrit. 
He was too well-informed to make such a statement ; and he knew as well as modern philologists the 
forms brought into the language by Hiuan-Tsang : Kia-cha, Chi-U-ki-U-to-iL But we have another 
means of clearing up the question definitively. 

Before the translation of the Avatamsaka by 9ik§ananda, the s-Qtra had been translated, towards 
the beginning of the Yth century, by Buddhabhadra. This translation has been preserved and I have- 
given an account of it in my first article ; it coincides exactly,^ as to the names of countries, with, 
the translation of 9iksananda, except in the case of this very Chou-le, In place of this name which, 
corresponds to a precisely defined locality, Buddhabhadra’s translation gives : Fien-yi, “ the border- 
barbarians.” Yet there was nothing to prevent the first translator from writing Chou-le, or an 
analogous name, if the original text contained the name Kashgar. This divergence xeqmre& 
explanation. To guard against any hasty conclusion I will first examine a document closely allied 
our list. 

The Maha-samnipata-siitra (Ta-tsi-hing) translated into Chinese by Narendraya 9 as between 589^ 
and 618 contains, in the section of the Suryagarbha sutra (Tok. ed. III. 3, 52), a list of the spots^ 
sanctified by the presence of a Bodhisattva. “At Vai^ali dwells the holy man CJien-tchou 
sojourn: Susthana ? ) meoii-ni (muni) . . , ; in Fi-pon-lo-peng-Ua (Vipulapanga) 

meou-ni (muni) . . . ; at Mathura, Ngai-yu-yen (to love-cloud-fire) . . . ; in Ko 9 ala [5471 

Che-ye-oheou-to (Jayaguddha?) meou-ni (muni) . . ; at Sou-po-la-Fia-sa-tclie-meo%i-tclii-lin-tQ< 

(Suparaka saca? mucilinda) the holy man Hiang (perfume) . . ; in Gandhara Ta-li-cJie-na-jou- 

mo’-lo (Darganajnaniala ? ) meou-ni (muni) , . . . ; mKi-pin (Kapica-Kacmira) KQng-\kong~\- 

(Kuhkuma ?) meou-ni (muni) . . , ; inNganfeou-li-mo, Yi-£ sang^yeu (myriad, deposit, 

^ Cihsananda’a traiaslation omits, however, the note concerning Patalipntra and the Monastery of the Golden 
Lamp. The note marked 1 (p. 247 of my first article in the Bulletin, p. 3, of the tirage d part), refers to this notice 
and has nothing to do with the indication of the 45th chapter, over which the note-sign has been ©rroneousljr 
placed. 
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flame : Kotigarbhaprablia ?) meou-ni (muni) . . . ; in China (Tchen^f an) Na-lo-^e-oia-fo-lo-po- 

so (Narayaaa-prabhasa ?) meou-ni (muni) ; at Khotan {Yu- fieri) on the steep banks 

of the river near mount Nieou-feou (cow’s head : Go 9 irsa) Kiu-mo-po \yB,t-so'\-lo-}iiang (Goma- 
salagandha).” 

This list is evidently parallel to that of the Avatarpsaka the only notable divergence bears 
on the very name we are studying. Where Qiksananda writes Chou-le (Kashgar) or Buddhabbadra 
writes Pien-yi (the border-barbarians), the translator of the Suryagarbha writes Yu-fien (Khotan). 
The divergence is the more surprising as the details agree all round [548]. Whether it be a question 
of Kashgar or the border-barbarians or Khotan, the consecrated locality is always “ the Cow’s Head’^ 
(Goclrsa). The difference between the three interpreters can only be explained by admitting 
a common original capable of three interpretations. 

The value of Houei-yuan’s formula is then most clearly evident. In the new translation of the 
Avatamsaka he meets with an expression which, compared with the ancient version, looks alarmingly 
like an arbitrary invention. Why Chou-le when Buddhabbadra said Pien-yi? The correct name is 
K'ia-lou-chou-ian-le, replies Houei-yuan. Well and good, but why Chou-le rather than Pien-yil In 
reply to this question [549] Houei-yuan then gives the venturesome etymology that sends a shudder 
through such severe philologists as M. Pischel and M. Franke. Nothing is more simple, adds 
Houei-yuan, with the calm assurance of etymologists who have not studied Comparative Grammar ; 
Chou-le is derived directly from K'ia-lou-chou-tan-le (a derivation recalling cadaver from caro data 
vermihui). You can see quite well how Chou-de is a faithful translation of the word in the Sanskrit 
original. 

We know now whence comes this mysterious K'ia-lou-chou-tan-le, which could not have fallen 
from heaven, Houei-yuan had simply taken it from the Sanskrit text at his disposal, whether it were 
that he reproduced a note justificative of the translator Qiksananda or himself invented the etymo- 
logical explanation put forward. At the same time, the name Efia-lou-chou-tan-le retreats into 
the past as far as the distant epoch to which the Avatatpsaka-sutra belongs. We shall succeed in 
fixing the data, but before undertaking this new research I ought to submit anew to verification 
the transcription I have proposed for KHa-lou-chou-tande : Kharostra. M. Franke, who has 
discussed it, has not disputed its phonetic exactness, but, taking his stand on the etymology of Houei- 
yuan, who could hardly have expected the honour of being taken seriously so late in the day, he has 
proposed two other restorations of the Sanskrit form : Kalusantara, Kalusadhara ; and M. Pischel 
has suggested yet another: Kalusottara. 

These restorations of M. Franke, supported by the authority of M. Pischel, mark a regrettable 
step backwards in science. It is forty-three 3 '’ears since Stanislas Julien ioxxndLedL the etude positive 
of transcriptions and published a MUhode pour decMffrer et transcrire lea noms sanscrits qui se 
rencontrent dans les livres chinois (Paris, 1861). The work is not perfect ; the materials brought 
together demand, at the present day, more rigorous classification ; bnt, such as it is, it would 
have rendered it unnecessary for M. Franke to have recourse to fanciful combinations. The [560] 
character ICia occurs there [No. 570 — No. 575], and in all the examples® it represents the 
aspirated guttural of the Sanskrit, No sound is more surely established, and it is easy to add to the 
examples given by Julien. I will refer the reader in a general way to the Index of Hiouen-tsang, 
and content myself with quoting transcriptions borrowed from works less widely known. The Japanese 
Dictionary of the Dharanis {T'odo-ni tseu-tien) gives, among others, the following : < Yia^ translated 

the void = kha; kHa-ni-ye-to-hia, translated fire-fly = khadyotaka ; hHa-tcKa, translated bed »c 
khata ; Ifia-ngo-tche-lo-na, translated flight = khagarana (corr. khacar®); li-hHa, translated letter = 
lekha, and Fia-lo, translated ass = khara. The Fan^yudsien-tseu-wen or Thousand Sanskrit Wo«rds 
of I-tsing makes (p. Fia-lo represent the Sanskrit word which translates ass (= khara), whereas 


s See fhe Special Note B on page 19 below. 


0 See tke Special Note C on page 21 below. 
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the Fan-yii-tsa-ming (p. 38^) renders the same Chinese word {lou)^ ngo-lo-m^ that is, garda, an i 
incomplete form- of gardabha. The Fou~kiao-t%eu-tien (p. 36) quotes ¥ia4i, bushel = khari, and 
F'ia-loii^ the tenth of a bushel =: khara.- One of the clearest examples occurring in the Yin-yi of 
Hioueii-ying, Chap. L, is the rhinoceros [ = khadga]. Thus in the case of KHa-lou-chou , . • 

no- transcription can be accepted, having other than an aspirated guttural as the initial letter ; the 
same may be said with even more certainty (if that could be) where a word is reproduced by the 
author of a [561] professing to represent the written sounds in a scientific way, uninfluenced 

by the alterations often inherent in oral transmission.^ 

The character lou does not call for discussion ; it represents the liquid followed by a labial vowel. 
On the other hand the character chou^ according to M. Fraiike, lends itself to a transcription differing 
from mine. “Among the divers pronunciations of this sign,” he says, “the dictionary of ICang-hi 
gives, beside the sounds ohou and chouo (Cantonese: chok) two sounds, both of which have a final 
nasal (soung and sun). It is evident from this that the said sound chou had a nasal element at the 
end or, at least, could have one ; this sign therefore was fitted to represent a Sanskrit rather 

than another sign chou, which, according to ICang-hi, had no nasal sound.” As this is purely 
a question of Chinese philology 1 will let the Sinologists speak for themselves. M. Pelliot replies 

{Bulletin, 111, 479-480): “It is none the less a fact, I fear, that chou is not in any case 
pronounced with a final nasal. Certainly the JC ang-M-tzeu-Uen says that chou is pronounced in 
certain cases like the character which M. Pranke transcribes song ; but to this last character belong, 
in reality, a whole series of pronunciations : seou, sou, chou, song, and the ang-hi states very 
distinctly that if our chou is sometimes pronounced like the other chou, it, is because the latter 
character is pronounced oh{ouang) {y)u, that is to say chou .... It is the same with another , 
sign which M. Pranke reads siuan. Such is, in fact, the ordinary pronunciation of the character, 
but there is also a subsidiary pronunciation s(o7Zry) (^fs’)^w = s^^4, and ICang-hi here again lays down 
the rule that chou is pronounced like siuan when this last character is pronounced siu. Consequently 
chou can in no case be pronounced with a final nasal.” Confining myself to the field of transcription 
from the Sanskrit, I can put before M. Pranke a fact which will doubtless convince him ; in the . 
Yin^yi in which Houei-yuan gives the transcription KHa-lou-chou-tan-le, this same character cho%i is ' 
employed in the body of a word which can be restored without difficulty (Kor. 129® =Ch. 147t>), , 
The text of the Avatamsaka has Mo4o-ti-houo, kingdom of Mo4o-ti. Houei-yuan adds the gloss : 

It is the Mo4o-ye-ii-chou i Mo4o-ye is the name of a mountain'; ti-chou is the interior. It is said 
that in the interior of this kingdom is the mountain Mo4o-ye ; hence its name.” The Sanskrit then 
is Malayade^o in which chou represents the palatal sibilant followed by a labial vowel. 

[552] The transcription ^chou4an4e, employed here by Houei-yuan, is not the normal 
transcription of the Sanskrit group stra,s j willingly admit: we should rather expect to find, as the 
Chinese equivalent, cho toKa lo ; the first two chd-tch'a may be found almost uniformly serving to 
reproduce the Sanskrit cerebrals s and b. Here again it is sufficient, so numerous are the examples, , 
to refer to Julien’s Methods (No, 1554) and the Index to Hiouen-tsang. The group §t;ra is rare in 
Sanskrit and not often to be found in the transcriptions. Still I have been able to find some. The 
To4o~ni4seu-tien contains wou-cho-tcV a4o, translated camel =ustra, or taU'Cho-tch* a4o or neng-cha- 
tch'a4o, translated tooth = damsbra. The Fan-yi-ming-yin-^i~tsi (XYIII* 10) gives ho4o-'cha-tcF'a^ 
lo = rastra, kingdom. But if the form ^chou-tan4e is not the usual transcription,- it is -not abnormal, 
and is quite defensible. I have already quoted, following Julien (No. 1622) who borrows it from 
the Fan^yi (XY. fol. 19), the transcription pou-chou-yo [563] = puspa. The Fm-^yi itself copies the ^ 
Fa-yuen-chou4in (Oh, 9 ; Tok, ed. XXXYL 5, p. 84®) which reproduces the list and the transcription 


I will add, to be quite certain on this point, that though the Korean edition has, mistakenly, the character 
yi (corrected by the gloss), the Chinese edition gives the character kHa, as do the compilers who have reproduced ^ 
this text. 

® See the Speoiah Note D on page 22 below. 
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of the Fo-pen-king-tsi-hing^ translated by Jnanagupta between 580 and 618 (Nanj, 680 ; T6k. ed» 
XIIL 7, 40^) ; thus the form Pou-chou-pfo goes back to Jhanagiipta'and the Vlth-Vllth century* 
The Fan-gi gives, in another passage, another transcription of this word (VIII. foL 13, Julien 
No. 1554) : pou-se-po. The transcriptions pou-cJiou-po ^ puspa, ^lou-choit~tan = rost, are in perfect 
harmony with fundamental principles ; the Chinese method cannot directly express a group of 
consonants (more particularly this group stra, a combination of letters which not any Chinese can 
pronounce as M. Schlegel says in “The Secret of the Chinese Method . »” § 23). The Cbinesey 

therefore, resolves the elements one by one, but brings out their organic unity by means of vowel 
harmony. Thus, to take an example which may be found everywhere, the name Purna is regularly 
transcribed Fou-lou-na in vrYdch fou-lou represents pur® as pou-chou does pus® and lou-chou °ro§* 
If Houei-yuan, or Qiksananda himself, preferred the optional transcription lou-clwu-tan to the usual 
transcription lou-se-tcFa^ it was because he had need of it to justify the new translation. The 
introduction of the syllable chou in the Sanskrit word afforded, in appearance, some ground for the 
proposed equivalent to chou-le: (Jcia-lou) chou~(tan-)le. Afterwards it only needed a little sleight-of- 
hand, at which no one could wish to cavil, to substitute for the syllable chou in the transcription 
(that is, chou marked with the falling tone, Fzu-cheng) the syllable chou of the name chou-le 
(Kashgar) marked with the uniform higher tone (chang-p'ing). 

Last comes the group tan-le which M. Franke transcribes at pleasure ®tara and ®dhara, with 
a preference for dhara. M. Pischel, without any objection from M. Franke, restores the form as ®ttara. 
I have never seen a single example of the character employed to represent a Sanskrit aspirate. 
The word dhara occurs in the list in the Avatamsaka ; (;)ik§ananda employs the character fo to 
transcribe the aspirated dental in Gandhara. The restoration ®tara, ®ttara, is not impossible, 
Julien quotes (1680, 1681) two examples of this ; some others may be added. Mahattara, Himatala, 
Uttara in Hiouen-tsang ; but the regular, almost uniform, function of the character tan is to indicate 
a Sanskrit t as the first element of a group. Julien gives (1682) ta-^lo for t-ra ; (1683) ta*U for t-re ; 
(1684) ta4iiov t-r ; (1685) ta-lan for tram ; (1686) ia-touo for t-tva. Given the frequent occurrence 
of the group tra in Sanskrit, we could add to this list from the Index of Hiouen-tsang, But I prefer 
to ask from Houei-yuan the solution of the problem posed by him. Commenting on the word 
che-li-fou of the new translation, Houei-yuan (Kor. 1249* = Oh. 148a) says : “ The correct expression 
is cke-li-pou-tan-lo : che-li is the paroquet ; is the son” = putra ; tan-lo = t-ra. To 

[554] explain the expression tchU a-li-wang (p. 119^ = 139^) he writes ; — The exact expression is 
tcF a-tan-li-ye^ which means : lord of the earth = Ksatriya ; tan-li for t-ri. But the most obvious 
case is that of tan-li^ien (114^ = 134^) on which Houei-yuan comments in these terms : The 
correct expression in Sanskrit is tan4i‘-ye, tan-li'che ; tan-li-ye means three ; tan-li-che means 
thirty = trayastrim^as j tan4i, twice represents t-ra(y) and tr-i. 

The character le also deserves notice ; its use reveals, as the character chou has already done, 
the concealed intention of the commentator. Honei-yuan regularly employs the character lo to 
render the Sanskrit final ra. The Sanskrit-Chinese texts usually employ the character le to represent 
the Sanskrit sound la or xa followed by a mute guttural (c/., for example, Julien No. 780 — 783). It 
may be found regularly as a final in the traditional abbreviation of the name Maitreya, M%4e, where 
it represents a Sanskrit sound re. I cannot help believing that Houei-yuan (or Qiksananda) has 
carried exactitude too far this time and rendered the final of the Sanskrit word with unexpected 
fidelity, just as it appeared in the original, that is in the locative singular. In this way he obtained 
the second element necessary to his equation; E7ia4ou-chou-tan4e^Chou4e. 

We are led on with almost mathematical certainty to write ’Kha-ro-c[o] or §[o]-tre opposite 
K'ia4ou'c}iou-tan4e. I have shown how this transcription has been made to serve an argument ; 
I‘ do not think I am presumptuous in substituting for its wilful anomalies the correct form : 
Kharostra. Kharo§tra belongs henceforth to the geographical nomenclature of India. The 
Avatamsaka, which makes us acquainted with it, is a work with a history, or at least with a tradition. 
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Like all the siltras, it naturally originates with the Buddha in person, but the orthodoxy of the Great 
Vehicle makes no difficulty of its appearance in the world at the same time as so many texts of the 
Mahayana, the Lahkavatara, the Ghanavyiiha, the Ratnakuta, the Dharmasamgiti and many others, 
when the son of king Kaniska resided at his capital Puskalavati, and the same with many other texts, 
among them sutras coming from the gods, the Nagas, Gandharvas, Raksasas and various countries, 
especially the land of the Nagas (Taranatha, trans. Schiefner, p. 63). Nagarjiina is the hero of this 
period ; it is said, indeed, that Nagarjuna discovered, the Avatanisaka in the land of the Nagas.® 
Nagarjuna was the contemporary of king ^atavahana, to whom he addressed a celebrated epistle. 
On all sides [555] indications agree in placing the edition^® or compilation of the Avatamsaka at the 
beginning of the Christian era. And we are brought back to this same period by the geography of 
the writings mentioned in the Lalitavistara, in which the Kharostri script figures in the second 
rank. It is again to the Indo-Scythian period that we most refer the name ‘‘ Kharosta Yuvaraja ’’ 
inscribed on the Mathura pillar. 

Can we go yet further with our documents and determine the region to which custom gave the 
name Kharosfcra ? Buddhabhadra understands by this : the barbarians of the North ; Ciksananda 
translates: Kashgar; the Suryagarbha gives: Khotan. But, notwithstanding these divergences, 
the consecrated place bears the same name in the three texts ; it is the “ Cow’s Head,” which 
presupposes some such Sanskrit word as Gocirsa in the original. The name has not hitherto been 
found in the religious geography of Buddhism. But I have discovered it in an interesting notice in 
the Yin-yi of Houei-liffi^ (Ch. 11 ; Tok. ed. XXXIX. 8, p, 88^ ), “Yu-then . • . . as to 

this kingdom it has been united with the cities of the four garrisons (tohenn) (of the protectorate) 
of Ngan-si] it forms one of these garrisons. In this city is a temple of the genius Pi^cha-men 
(VaT 9 ravana) ; it is a seven-storied wooden tower ; the genius dwells at the top of the tower; he 
shows his supernatural power in many ways. Within the borders of this kingdom is the Cow’s 
Head Mountain (Gocirsa). A celestial spirit comes from time to time to set foot on this mountain 
and to abide there ; this mountain has a river of jade ; the river usually brings down magnificent jade 
in its course. The king of the realm regularly collects these gems and comes from afar to offer them 
at the court. Tchang-ugan lies more than 12,000 U to the East,’^ 

From the description of the Cow’s Head Mountain as given by Houei-lin, we are enabled to 
recognise at once the famous mountain which Hiouen-tsaiig (Mem. II. 229) describes under the 
name of Go 9 rhga (Cow’s Horn), of which we still possess the “Mahatmya” preserved in the 
Tibetau Kandjour (Mdo. XXX. 10 : Ei-glah-ru-lung hstan~pa = Gocrhga vjakarana). The Tibetan 
translation of the Silryagarbha-sutra (Kandjour, Mdo. XX, p. 336^) turns our confidence 
into practical certainty. The Chinese version of Narendrayacas, quoted above, concludes an 
enumeration of plfchas consecrated to the residence of Bodhisattvas by saying : “ At Yu-tHen on the 
precipitous rook quite close to the river, on the [556] mountain Nieou-f eon (Cow’s Head) are the 
dwelling and the Caitya of the great saint Ktu-mo-po-[_so‘]-lo,Jiiang (perfume).” The corresponding 
passage in the Tibetan says : In the country of Kha-ga in the place of the bosom of the earth (Sa*i~ 
nu-ma^ Ku*stana) on the hilly (jigs') shore of the Gomatl (Tib, Go-ma-ti) near the Cow’s Horn 


9 Joum. Roy. As. Soo., old sor. XVI. 326 : A Chinese editor (of the Avatamsaka) says in his preface that the 
Buddhist at Twa-Lung-shu (naga kroshnna) [sic ! corr. the Bodliisattva Lung-shu Nagarjuna] found it in the Drag-on 
Palace, containing forty-eight sections {pin). The Chinese translation has hut thirty-nine sections.’’ (The transla- 
tion described here is therefore that of Ciksananda). — 0/. also Wassilieff, Buddhismus, German trans. p. 123. 

10 According to Taranatha, the original recension consisted of 1,000 sections (according to the Chinese editor 
mentioned in the preceding note, 49 sections). But wars, conflagrations and repeated devastations, following one 
upon another, between the time of Matreeta (Ajvaghosa) and that of Asanga, reduced the number to 38 sections 
(Tar. p. 98). The Chinese translation of Buddhabhadra reckons 34 sections (subdivided into 60 chapters) while 
that of yiksananda reckons 39 sub divided into 80 chapters. The Mahabharata, Brhatkatha, &e., have similar legends- 
which doubtless indicate tbe unstable condition of the original material. 

11 As to this Yin-yi {Yi^tsie-hing-yin-yi), cf. my first article, Bulletin, 1902, p. 248 s^. I will remind the reader 
that the work dates from the, Vlllth— IXth century. 
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Mountain (Glan-ru = Gocrnga) dwells Go-ma-sa-la-gan-dlia. If we compare these two versions we 
have no longer any doubt that the Cow's Head Mountain is identical with Mount Go 9 rhga. The 
site of the Go^riiga has been recognised by M. Greiiard (Mission Dutreuil de Rhins, S® partie, p, 142)’ 
and verified by Dr, Stein (Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan» p. 244) ; it is the hill now known as 
Kohmari, “ the conglomerate cliff rising almost perpendicularly above the right bank.” of Kara-Kash 
(Stein), This is certainly the “precipitous rock’’ of the Chinese version and the “hilly [nos) shore” 
of the Tibetan. The saint Gomasalagandha is, without doubt, the Arhat of whom Hiouen-tsang’ 
speaks : “plunged in the ecstasy which extinguishes thought, he awaits, within a chamber hollowed 
out of the rock, the coming of Maitreya.” Finally it is this grotto^2 which is considered, rightly 
or wrongly, to be the repository of the celebrated manuscript of the Dhammapada in the Kharostri 
character, found in 1872, and acquired partly by the Dutreuil de Rhins Mission and partly by 
M, Petrovsky, 

The Tibetan version of the Suryagarbha gives the Sanskrit name of the Kara-Kash in the 
Hindu period of Khotaii ; the river was then called the Gomati, One of the great monasteries of 
Khotan also bore this name: Gomati-mahavihara [Kiu^mo-H ia-tcheu); it is there that Nga'n-yang 
Heou (Nanj. App. 11. 68 and 83) met the Hindu monk Buddbasena at the beginning of the Vth 
century (^Tchou-san4sang~M-tsi^ Chap. 14 ; Tbk, ed. XXXYIII. 1, p. 86^), ■ 

Since the holy place of Kharosfera was in the neighbourhood of Khotan, we need not be surprised 
if the name Khotan alternates with that of Kharostra in the geographical nomenclature of the sutras. 
But, according' to the testimony of the Tibetan version of the Suryagarbha, Khotan was situated 
“in the land of Kha 9 a” {Klia-qa'i yul na sa!i nu-ma'i gnas). The name Kha^a is well known in 
Sanskrit literature ; it is familiar in epic poems, codes and religious works. I have already had 
occasion to discuss it with reference to Nepal,- where the name still survives in current usage ; the’ 
Gurkhas like to call themselves Klias (Khasas) and their language is best known by the name Khas 
(or Parbatiya) ; not to multiply detailed references, which will be found in my book on Nepal, I will 
content myself with pointing out that the name Khasa or Khaca (the two forms are equally 
authorized) applies, in current Hindvi usage, to all the half-Hinduized tribes inhabiting the Himalayan 
region. But in Central Asia this name had acquired a more precisely limited meaning. The list 
[657] of writings in the Lalitavistara mentions a writing of the Khacas ; Kha 9 ya or Khasya, in 
Chinese K'ia^cha or l\o-clia or iro-so, corresponding to the Sanskrit variants, Kha^a, Khasa, Khasa, 
and this writing is classed between that of the Daradas (To-lo ; Ta-lo-to, with the note “ mountain 
on the borders of Ou-tchmig,^^ that is, of Udyana) and the writing of Gina (the gloss on which is: 

the name of the dynasty reigning in China at the time of the translation). Thus, the land of 
Kha^a occupied the space between Dardistan on the lower Indus and the frontiers of China proper. 
Jnanagupta, who translated the Biography of the Buddha between 589 and 618 {Fo-'pen-Ung tsi- 
hing, Nanjio, 680 ; Tok. ed. XIH. 7, 40^) simply adds to the name of the K^o-cha (Khasa) script the 
gloss: “0/iow-Z^?,” that is, Kashgar. In the T’ an g period, Khasa was uniformly accepted as the 
equivalent of Chou-le, Hiouen-tsang (Memoires, II, 219) describes Kashgar under the name Khasa 
and only mentions GJiou'^le as the ancient name of the kingdom. Others relied on his testimony 
from that time and it has been constantly repeated. The Annals of the T’ang give the two names 
ChoU'le and K^a-cha side by side. Qiksananda was not therefore, properly speaking, mistaken in 
translating the Sanskrit name Kharo§tra : Chou-le. According to one of the sacred texts, the 
Sfiryagarbha-sutra, the mountain Gocrnga is in the Kha 9 a country, and orthodox opinion held Kha^a ■ 
to»‘bema other than the name of Kashgar. 

But if Khotan and Kashgar have each a claim to be considered the regular equivalent of . 
Kharo^trav the translation proposed by Buddhabhadra has the merit of reconciling these rival 

Aocording to M. Grenard the natives interpret the name Kohmari, “ the serpent of the momitain,” According 
to the' Snrjagarhha this site was inhabited by the Naga Ki-W-jio-po-ft (Tib. Khyim-bdag), that is Gyhapati, The 
modern interpretation, whether correct or not, certainly carries on the ancient tradition. 
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:pretensioiis aad briagiag the two equivalents together in one, which, by its greater comprehensiveness, 
Is so much the more authentic. Khotan and Kashgar are certainly situated in the zone of the Pien-yi, 
lihe border-barbarians settled on the frontiers of India and of China, in those undefined regions 
•which have the common characteristic of being open to the competing influences of China, India and 
Persia without yielding to them, regions which we can include with tolerable correctness in the 
■^‘Turkestan” of modern geography. India, Kharosbra, China ; these are the three great divisions 
of the Buddhist world ; and study of the traditional notions on writing confirms this statement. In 
vain did the redactor of the Lalitavistara enjoin belief in a supposed list of sixty-four scripts which the 
Buddha claimed to know without having studied them, to the great confusion of the professors of his 
'Century. The schools in which the real characters were studied prudently set this list aside without 
'discussison, and only three categories of writings were recognised by them : the Fan (Brahmi), written 
from left to right ; the K'iaAou (an abbreviation of K'ia4ou-ch6-ti, Kharostri), written from right to 
left ; and lastly the Chinese, written downwards. Each character has its sacred sponsor ; the god 
Fan (Brahma) created the first ; the r^i (sien-jen) K’ia-lou (an abridged form of KUa4ou-^h&~tcFa : 
Klharo^tha) created the second ; lastly, Ts’ang-hie created the third. The first work in which 
1 found this classification of the scripts, with the names of their inventors, was the valuable catalogue 
of the Tripitaka compiled by Seng-yeou towards the year 520 : Tchou^san-tsang ki-tsi [568] (Nanjio,, 
1476; Tok. ed, XXXVIII. 1, p. 3^). The Siddham (St-tan) schools, which devote themselves to^ 
the myetic study of the Sanskrit characters, repeat and perpetuate this division into three. I found 
it again, among others, in the Si-tan-tsang^ Qh. I. p, 16® ; in the Si-tan san-mi-tchao, Ch. I. p, 3^ p 
in the Si-tan-tseu hi-tche-nan-tcFao, Oh. 1. p. 4®. Thus the Kharo§fcri character takes the same 
place ^mong writings as Kharostra in geography : it is the halting-place, the stage between India 
4and China. 

The use of the word Kharostra marks a phase in the Asiatic movement ; the conversion of the 
Tue-tchi to Indian Buddhism opened the whole of Central Asia to Hindu e]«;pansion, from the 
frontiers of Persia to the western bank of the Hoang-ho. The India of the Sanskrit tongue, brought 
^abruptly into relations with new countries of whose existence she was hardly aware, learned new 
names for them, either invented by herself or adopted according to her fancy. But the India of the 
Brahmans scornfully refused to annex these barbarous lands, these countries of Mlecchas ; tailing 
her script as her flag, so to speak, the Brahmi script, which sfie professed to have received from the 
god Brahma himself, she set it up as a symbol of perfection against the vulgar character of Kharostra, 
the Kharostri. The prejudice implanted by Brahp^anic superiority appears clearly in a Buddhist work, 
the Vibhasa-^astra, translated in 383 by Sahgha-^o-teng (Nanjio, 11. 54). The author teaches that 
there should be a gradual progress through each oiie of the bhumis in d^e order, and adds, by way 
of comparison : “ Even so, it is from study of the Brahmi (fan) writing that one advances with 
greater speed in the study of the Kharostri (K'ia-lou) ; it is not by studying Kharostri writing that 
one advances more speedily in the study of the Brahmi.” (Fi-po~cha-}oun, Ch. XL, Nanj. 1279;. 
Tok. ed, XXII. 9, p. 67^), The same train of thought, accompanied by the same comparison, is to- 
be found ill the corresponding passage of the Abhidharma-vibbasa-^astra, translated by Buddhavarman 
between 425 and 440 (Ngo-pi-tan pi-po-cha-loun^ Oh, XL, Nanj, 1264 ; Tok. ed. XXI. 10, p. 121)),. 

and of the AbhidharmaTmaha-vibhasa-^astra, translated by Hionen-tsang^s) (Ngo-pi-ta-mo^a-pi-por^ 

4 ika 4 oun, Ch. LXXXIL, Nanj. 1263 ; Jap. ed. XXII, 4, p. The Yibha§a- 9 astra again brings 

us back, with a mention of the Kharostri writing, to the sapae period as the Avatarnsaka-sutra and 
the Lalitavistara ; indeed, it passes for the work of the 500 Arhats summoned together in council by 
Kani§ka (Hiouen-tsang, Vic, p. 95 ; Memoires, I. 177). 

An interesting gloss on the passage in the Abhidh^rma-vibhasa-gSstra is given by Hiouen-ying 
in his Yi-tsie-hing-yin-yi^ Oh. XVIII. : E7ia4ou, The correct expression is K’ta-lou-chd-tch’a = 


IS HioTLen-tsaiig, a more scr-apuloug translator than his predecessors, writes, instead of the shortened form 
Wia4ou^ the word fc’ia4ou-«?io-tcho, Kharof tha. 
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Kharostha. This name is given to [569] the writing of the frontier peoples of the Northern region.’’ 
This gloss has found its way, word for word, into the Tin-yi of Houei-lin, Ch. LXYIL, and 
afterwards into the Fan-yi-ming-yi-tsi, Ch. XIV., where M. Franke has already pointed it out. 
It is not without interest to ascertain that this information occurs for the first time not in 
a compilation of the Xllth century (1151), but in a glossary composed at the time of Hiouen-tsang 
himself, in 649, when Sanskrit learning was flourishing in China. Hiouen-ying’s gloss on the 
Kharostri comes very near Buddhabhadra’s translation of the word Kharostra. Just as Kliarosbra is 
the country of the border-barbarians, Kharostri is the writing of the border-barbarians. The country 
nearest to the Kharostri on the north is, and can only be, India, for the information of the author 
of the Sanskrit-Chinese commentary is evidently derived from Hindu sources, whether collected by 
him personally or borrowed from explanatory notes given by his predecessors. The second alternative 
is the more probable, for the names Kharostri and Kharostra seemed to have disappeared from actual 
usage in the VII th century, doubtless even earlier. They have been supplanted by another term 
marking a new change in the destinies of Central Asia. After the impetuous advance of the Yue-tcbi, 
which had momentarily connected Central Asia with India, China resumed her policy of expansion 
towards the West, reconquered lost territory and imposed her hegemony on distant vassals. When 
brought into regular contact in her turn with the chaos of tribes and hordes wandering round about 
the Pamir between the Yellow River, the Aral Sea, Siberia and India, China included them in the vague 
and convenient designation Hou, Whatever the original value of this vocable may have been, it was 
made to apply, without distinction of race, to all the inhabitants of that vast territory. India herself 
was confounded from afar with her barbarian neighbours and incorporated with the undefined mass of 
the Hou, The sanctity of the associations belonging to the country of the Buddha has safeguarded the 
name Fan (Brahma), reserved, in principle, for things Indian, but iu the practice even of the Buddhists 
themselves there is a confusion between the terms. It would be as easy as it would be useless to 
multiply examples. I will only quote the scholar Seng-yeou, who wrote between 500 and 520, at a period 
when correct and clear notions on India were already widely diffused among the Chinese clergy. In his 
catalogue of the Tripitaka,of which I have already made use, Seng-yeou (XXXVIII. 1, 1^) frequently 
has occasion to compare the originals of texts with the Chinese versions, either with respect to the 
meaning, the spirit or the sound ; but in mentioning the originals he uses sometimes the word 
hou, sometimes the word fan, with such complete impartiality that the editors of the Yuan and 
the Ming versions have thought themselves justified in uniformly restoring the lorm fan instead of 
hou ; and the Japanese editor points out that the same observation holds good for the entire work 
In the Korean text, which has not undergone these alterations, the terms hou-wenn (p. 77^) and 
fan-wenn(93^), liou~ckou (9^ ) mdfan-ckou (78^) occur without any apparent or plausible distinction. 
If Buddhabhadra founded his translation of [560] the Avatamsaka on a hou-pen brought from 
Khotan, we are tempted to admit that the term hou here denotes either a Prakrit orio*inal or 
a writing of the Kharostri type, as against the Sanskrit (fan) or the Brahmi (fan). But Fa-hien 
stayed three years at Pataliputra (Fa-lienfou) to study the hou writing (hou-chou) and the hou 
words (]iou-yv) ; and in this case the Prakrit and Kharostri must evidently be excluded, Seng-yeou’s 
variations can, without doubt, be accounted for by the diversity of his sources ; he is but a compiler 
and copies his extracts faithfully, without thinking of bringing them into harmony with one another ' 

But, a century later, the accession of the T’ang begins a new era. The empire has grown 
and organisation follows ; facts and order find their place in science. Hiouen-tsang’s iourne 
introduces systematic knowledge of the Hindu world. The word hou regains a precise and definite 
value. Hiouen-tsang, it is true, is not very precise himself as to the sense of this term ; he seems to 
avoid it purposely, as giving rise to regrettable confusion. If by chance he uses it, it is simply as an 
ethnological term used by the imperial government ; in this way he distinguishes the Hou from the 
Khotanese, the Hindus and the Huns, in a curious note in the Si-yu-U, which Stanislas Julien has 
overlooked ox omitted. At the end of his notice of Tcho-kin-kia (Book XII.) he writes after 
a journey of eight hundred li you reach Kiu-sa-tan-^na^^ ] he adds, “ In Chinese this means the bosom 
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•of tlie -eartli. Such is the popular interpretation. In the current language they say Houan-na, The 
Hioung-nou say : Yu-touen. The Housay : Houo4an, The In -ton (Hindus) say : Khi4an. Formerly 
people used to say : Yu-tienY Unlike Hiouen-tsang, Yi-tsing rather enjoys the word Eou ; but he has 
a precise notion of its meaning. “ The Ron frontier,’* he says, “ is the whole of Sou-li, in the Northern 
Tegion (Rart^iai , . , . Ch. XXV. ; Tok. ed. 82®; Takakusu’s translation, p. 119). In the 

.same work he again mentions (Ch, IX. ; Tok. ed. 73^ ; Takakusu, 49) : “The Hou of the Northern 
xegion, T'ou-ho-lo and Sou-U'^ and (Ch. X. ; Tok. ed. 75^ ; Takakusu 68) “beyond Kashmir the Rou 
of Sou4i, the an, the T'ou~hiueJ^ The Dictionary of the Thousand Sanskrit Words by Yi-tsing 
'{Fan-^u4sien4^e^-wen) renders the Chinese Rou by the word Bou4i in Sanskrit characters, with the 
transcription Somen-Un (p. 56^). The same word Sou-li reappears in the Biographies dea Religieux 
ominents (trad, Chavannes, p. 12) associated with the name Tou-ho-lo and coming before it on the 
route from China to India. Finally the word Sou4i transcribed serves to translate the name Rou in 
the Sanskrit-Chinese Dictionary Fan^yu tsa-ming, where it appears between the Tou-Hue and the 
Ki-pin, 

But this term Sou4i is perfectly defined by Hiuan-tsang (Mem. I. 13) : “ From the city on the 
Tivet Sou-y'€ (to the north of the lake Issi-kul) to the kingdom of Kie-choang-na (to the S.-W. of 
'Samarkand) the country Is called Sou4i and the inhabitants bear the same name ; this name is also 
‘given to the writing and the language. The root forms of the graphic signs are few in number, being 
hut a little more than twenty letters (Julien [561] errs in saying thirty-two), which, in combination, 
produce a large number of words. They read the texts downwards.” Thus the progress of Chinese 
geography, due to pilgrims, explorers, and ambassadors, brings to our knowledge an intermediate 
group ‘existing between China and India and affirming its unity and independence by the use of 
•a specia'l 'diaracter, as did the Kharosfcra of ancient times by the Kharostri writing. 

The (distinction between India and the land of the Hou, once recognized and admitted, provoked 
a kind a.*eaction against the ancient interpreters who had confounded the two terms and, in so doing, 
the two regions. Yi-tsing (Nan-hai . • . Ch. IX. ; Tok. ed. 72^ ; Takakusu, p. 42), explaining 
how the Hindus prostrate themselves, adds: “Formerly people used to sayj to kneel down 
m the Hou fashion. This is badly expressed, for in the five Indias they do likewise. Then why 
should they speak of doing as the Hou ?” A late compilation, the Song-kao-seng-tcFoan made in 988 
{T-ok^ od, XXX Y. 4, p. 80 5y.), brings us an echo of the controversies raised from the end 
Otf the Vllth century onwards by the distinction between the Rou and the Fan, controversies 
which are :said to have continued to the time of the Song dynasty : •— 

•“ Yeu-ts’ong^^ sets forth the eight precautions to be taken, .... Hiuan-tsang has determined 
the five categories which are not to be translated^^ . . . Now a new theory has been established 

which involves six rules . . , The second rule concerns the Rou language and the Fan words. In 

.the five Indias it is the Fan language in all its purity ; to the north of the snow-clad mountains it is 
the Em. To the south of the mountains the name is Fo-lo-men (Brahma, Brahmana), This kingdom 
is separate from the Rou; the writing and the language are difierent. Beyond the kingdom of 
Mie-choang-nF^ the written characters number originally twenty and a few over ; these are multiplied 
by combination, and they continue to increase. This writing is read vertically like the Chinese 
characters. When you come among the Tou-kie-lo (Tukharas) the words and sounds vary gradually; 

The personage named Ten-ts’ong mentioned here belongs to 557— 610. M. Charannes has given a resume 
•of his biography (Bulletin Be. Fr. E. Or. HI. 438 sq.) we must be careful to distinguish this Yen-ts’ong from 
another Yen-ts’ong known for a completed edition of the Biography of Hiouen-tsang by Houei-li, published in 688 
<the date of the preface placed by Yen-tsoug at the head of his work). As to the eight precautions, the Numerical 
Dictionary, San-tsang fa-chou^ gives the list (chap. 46, p. 201> ), ascribing them, indeed, to (Yen)-ts’'ong but not 
■indicating the source. 

In his preface to the Vie de Hiouen Tsang (p. xvii.) Julien translates the list (as given in the preface to 
Ean~iji-ming-yi’tsi) of the five categories of words which, according to Hiouen-tsang, should not be translated, 

56 Nesh, on the confines of the 8ou4i country and Tou-7io-lo, c/. Hiouen-tsang, Julien’s translation, Mem. 1. 12 ; 
also ih. 22 and Vic. 61 ; Chavannes, Les Tou-kiue oocidentaus, p. 2l7, note, also 120 and 146. 
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the characters aumber originally twenty-five. This [562] writing is read horizontally. Beyond the 
mountains Ts'ong-ling, in a southerly direction, is the kingdom of Eia-pi-ehe (Kapiga). The spoken 
tongue and the letters are the same as among the Tukharas. The different characters just enumerated 
are the Hou. 

In India the words and characters are those invented by the god Fan, Originally forty-seven 
they are continually multiplied; this is called the Blue Treasure {Ts'ing ts'ang) which is made up of 
twelve sections. It is taught to children ; when they are older they go on to the treatises on the 
Five Sciences. 17 On the whole, these and the Hou do not agree. As the territory of the five Indias 
is very vast, how should there not be certain slight differences ? 

“And now, as to these regions, the translators, from the Eastern Han (25-^220) to the Souei 
( 589 — 518), include the whole of Western India under the name of the Mou kingdom. And they 
always speak of the books of sutras of the Hou country, thus confusing with others the true 
descendants of the god Fan, 

“ That master of the law, Yen-ts’ong, alone understood whither this leads , , , , , A.t 

the beginning all were called Hou, without distinction. In the same way, from the time of the Souei 
dynasty the name Fan was bestowed on all in comnuon. As the saying goes : To overstep tfie mark is 
not to reach it. If we begin with the primaeval trunk it is certainly the Fan which predominates •' 
if we begin with the ramifications, we can keep the designation JEiou, How so ? From the five India® 
to the north of the {Ts"ong-)Ung, translations have been made from (the language of) near neiglir- 
hours. We may then believe that (Yen)-ts’oung has provisionally accepted this for the period precedl- 
ing ours, and we will pot venture to criticise hiin for so doing. The Em and Fan may be found 
together. For example, the sutras and the vinaya are transmitted even to K'ieou-tseu (Koutcha) 
At KHeou-iseu, as the language of India was not understood, India was called : the kingdom of 
Yiri-ie-kia ; thus the word was translated. On the other hand, the Fan words were retained for 
such terms as were easy to understand. Thus the Hou and the Fan wer§ both cuiirrently ua®d at 
the same time. 

In another cage both ffou and Fan are wanting. This happens when the pure Chinese is 
employed, 

“We must distinguish between double translations and direct translations. The translation is. 
direct when the manuscript from India comes straight to China and is translated there • the trans- 
lation is double when the sutyas, for example, are handed on to the regions north of the mountains 
Leou-lan, Ten-hi, &c. , , . where the language of India is not understood; then they are trans- 

lated into Eou. Thus in Fan they say; ou-po-to-ye (upadhyaya) ; at Chou-le (Kashgar), they says 

5 at [563] Tu-tien (Khotan), they pay ; houo-ckang. And the king of heaven (devaraja;) in Fan 
calls himself hiu-^hiun-lo (sic == Kuvera) ; in E:ou they say : Fizcha-men (Yaigramaj^). The trans- 
lation is at pnce double and direct when the monks, bringing texts with them, pass through the Hou 
kingdoms qu their way, and thus introduce Hou expressions. Thus Kiao-ming (Buddhaya^s • cf 
Nanjio, II 61), who recited orally the vinaya qf the Dharmaguptas, brought in expressions such as- 
houo chang. The translation is neither pne nor the other (neither double nor direct) when the monks 
who bring the sutras and have used the Eou language to travel hither do not make any translation.”^ 

If the Hou country is the ancient Kharo§tra, the writing of the Hou country must represent the 
Kharoptri. The Siddham schools, which have preserved so many curjous notions on the history of 
Indian writing, do, in fact, know this identity and it comes in their teaching. “The Hou writing is' 
the Eia-lou writing, KHa4ou is the name pf a r§i (sien-jen) who transcribed the Fan characters to 
adapt them to the needs pf the time.” The work from which I borrow this very precise information 
the SUan^s^ang (Oh. I. p. 16^), wap composed by a Japanese priest in 880, at the period when the. 


Cf, Hiouen-tsang, Mem.T. 72, 


** See the Special Note E on page 22 below. 
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Sliiii'gon sect cultivated with passionate enthusiasm the study of the Siddham, introduced [564] into 
Japan by the illustrious Ko-bo Dai-chi, who had been to China for initiation (804 — -806), and who, on 
his return to his own country, was careful to give directions that the most important texts should 
be copied and sent to him, among others the Si-taii-iseu-hi of Tche-kouan, the Siddham of Campa- 
nagara and the Siddham of Kumarajiva. A sub-commentary on the Si-tou-iseu-M of Tche-kouan, 
composed at the end of the XYIIth century, the Si'-tan-tseic-M-tche-nan-ichao hiouen-f an^ reproduces 
the passage of the Si-tan-ts^ ang which I have just translated and adds (p. 3^) some further informa- 
tion, the origin of which I cannot determine : “ This rsi was born in the Hou kingdom ; he composed 
the writing like thisY 

It may seem surprising, at the first glance, that Chinese commentators and lexicographers, once 
in possession of the Sanskrit word Kharostra (through the transcription KHa-loU’CJioib-tan-le)^ were 
not led, almost immediately, to connect it with the name of the Kharostri writing. As a matter 
of fact, the question could not present itself ; the idolum lihri^ which has done so much harm every- 
where, had intervened to falsify science. When the name Kharostra disappeared from actual use, wiped 
out, doubtless, by the extension of Chinese infiuence, the name of the Kharostri, stripped of all connec- 
tion with facts, changed, by a normal process of alteration, into Kharosthi, a word which suggested 
to the imagination an entirely satisfactory interpretation, “ ass-lip,” and corresponded quite as well 
as Kharostri to the intermediate form, Kharotthi, of the vulgar tongue. The two words Kharostri 
and Kharosthi do, in fact, yield the same Prakrit form Kharotthi j at this stage of confusion the 
idea of the lip, ostha, was destined to efface all recollection of the original u§tra the camel, so much 
the more easily as this word u&tra, standing alone, goes through an abnormal process in the Prakrits 
(c/. Pischel, Gramm, der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 304) by which it loses the regular aspiration ; the 
Prakrits turn the Sanskrit ustra, austrika, into ut^, uttiya, while rattliika, for instance (ih. § 83), 
represents the Sanskrit rastrika. Placed, as it was, in the regular classification between the Chinese 
writing and the Brahmi, the Kharotthi writing needed some such sponsor as Ts’ang-hie, the 
traditional inventor of the Chinese characters, and Brahma whose name was naturally suggested to the 
imagination by the name Brahmi (writing of the Brahmans or of the Brahman’s country). The holy 
man Kharostha, “ass-lips,” presented himself to fill the vacant place. 

Was he specially invented to explain the name of the Kharosthi by a process of grammatical 
induction ? And did there exist, before, among the vast collection of Gentral-Asian saints, a saint 
marked out by the unenviable privilege of having ass-lips ? However this may be, one of the 
Mahayana sutras most closely connected with the region of Khotan and Kashgar represents the 
rsi Kharostha as the hero of a rather highly elaborated legend ; it is the same Suryagarbha-sutra, 
which has already helped me to resolve the question of Kharostra, and which was translated into 
Chinese, as will be remembered, between 589 and 618. The two sections of Chapter 8 of this 
’^ork ( = Chap. 41 of the Maha-samiiipata 5 Tok. ed. HI. 3, 36 — 42) are consecrated to the rsi 
Kharostha : — 

[565] “The Bodhisattva Chou-tche [AoJ-Zo-so (translated, light-savour = ^uci-rasa) addressed 
the Nagas and said to them : Great kings ! in past time, at the beginning of the Bhadrakalpa, there 
was a great city called Campa .... in this city was a devaputra named T'a-san-mo-fo (maha- 
sammata).” One of his wives, a woman of more than commonly violent passions, gave birth, after 
union with an ass, to “ a son who had the head, ears, mouth and eyes of an ass, but the body of a 
man .... One day a Raksasi named Lou-chen (ass-spirit, Khari ?) saw the child, whom his 
mother had abandoned ; she took him, reared him even as one of her own children and taught 
him to feed on the drugs of the immortals. He passed his time with the children of the gods. 
A certain great god, afterwards, became interested in him and protected him. The gods gave him the 
name /v’la-Zow-cAe-ic^a (Kharostha) [which means in Chinese: Ass-lips] fa sien (maha-}-rsi), the 
holy man. lu the Himalaya and other places, whithersoever he went, fine flowers and fruits, good 
medicines, sweet smells and so forth were produced . . • , These drugs aud fruits wrought upon 
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bis ugliness, his body grew more beautiful, and of the ass-head only the lips remained. For this reason 
he is called the r§i Ass-lip. This rsi Ass-lip studied the Sacred Law and passed sixty-thousaud 
years standing on one foot. The gods, beholding him, came, headed by adore him, as also 

did all creatures.” 

Then begins a lecture, in the form of a dialogue, on the practice of the rules of the sun, the 
moon and the constellations. This astronomical discourse is carried on to the end of the first section 
of the chapter. The story is continued in the second section : — 

“ Then the rsi (sic) ^i^cirasa, addressing the gods, said ; This rsi ia-lou-che-tcli a himself had 
committed some ill-deed in the past, and therefore, though it was given to him to be born a human 
being, he was formed partly like an ass. By the might of his benevolence his sin was destroyed and 
he came to have a body as beautiful and regularly formed as ^akra.” 

Then, at the request of the gods, Kharostha continues his lecture. Finally ‘‘ when the rsi 
Kharostha had finished expounding the law, gods Nagas, Yaksas, Asuras, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, 
men and non-human beings, all creatures extolled him and rejoiced beyond measure. Then the gods, 

the Nagas, etc worshipped Kharostha day and night. Later after innumerable generations, 

a rsi named Kict-li~Ha (Garga) appeared in this world and again he expounded and established the 
law of the constellations and the whole of astronomy in an abridged form.” 

Thus, when the rsi Kharostha takes his place in the Buddhist pantheon of Central Asia, it is as 
the representative of the knowledge of the celestial bodies and their movements. There is not 
a single link connecting him with the alphabet. Besides, before it was accepted universally in China, 
the explanation derived from the rsi Kharostha had had to contend with another etymology still less 
serious but showing the absence of any settled and authentic tradition. A Chinese dictionary [686] 
of Sanskrit expressions, the Fan-fan-xjxi (which my friends of the Nishi Hongwanji discovered and 
caused to be copied for me) gives in Section 5 of Book I. the words W ia-lou-chou referring to the 
Yibha^a (P^i‘<po-Gha)i Chap. 4, and adds : ‘‘the explanation given is: like this.” On the following 
page it gives the expression ; Fan-kia-lou-, referring to the translation of the Lalitavistara made by 
Tchou-Fa-hou in 308 under the title P^ou-yao-king, Chap. II. (a list of writings, as appears from the 

following expressions: Pou^hia-lo-chou ; Pfgan-Fia-cTiou, etc ), he adds : “ The rendering is: 

Pare like th’S.” The word pure is the regular translation of the word Brahman, Brahmana transcribed 
as Fan. Jou’cheu “like this” is therefore the translation of the second part of the expression 
fan-Fia-lou, which the Chinese lexicographer mistakes for a single word. I have already mentioned 
the phrase “like this ” as the designation of a character, and applied to the Kharostri in a Japanese 
commentary on the Si-tan-tseu-M (v, sufra^ p. 13, top). It is evident that this translation supposes 
the Sanskrit khalu, “certainly” (Bohtlingk-Roth ; ja, freilich). An exegete of more ingenuity than 
learning had boldly restored the Sanskrit particle khalu from the abridged form KHa-lou (for 
K'ia-lou-cho-tcF a) and thought he had re-discovered the original meaning of the name of the 
Kharostri writing. The Dictionary Fan-fan-yu is certainly anterior to the T’ang ; it quotes only 
ancient translations, some of which are lost: it cannot be later than the Liang (502—557). Thus, 
before the middle of the Vlth century the Chinese admitted an interpretation of the name Kharostri 
having no connection with the rsi Kharostha. 

As for the name Kharo§tra, henceforth a possession of science, is it so unexpected that we are 
tempted to accept it with an underlying scepticism? This name, whatever may be the real 
substratum, presents a regular combination of the two words ; khara (ass) -f ustra (camel), united, 
according to the euphonic laws of Sanskrit in the form Kharostra. I shall not pause to discuss the 
explanations of the Chinese commentator ; their vagueness is such that they lend themselves to any 
and every interpretation. Even Houei-yuan contents himself with recording two divergent opinions 
without declaring for either. According to some, Kharostra was originally the name of a mountain 
and was afterwards made to apply to the whole country ; according to others, the name applies to 
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the evil disposition of the people of the country. People may indeed have amused themselves by 
tracing the characteristic features of an ass and a camel in the curious outline of a mountain (many 
analogies might be found in the naming of Alpine peaks). On the other hand there is a natural 
fitness in the name for ill-disposed people. In the streets of Paris the French equivalents of khara 
and ustra may be frequently heard . ‘‘The reason for this name,” adds Houei-yuan, “ is that the 
inhabitants are by nature full of rudeness and wickedness.” I observe that, in the list of kingdoms 
which I shall publish in my forthcoming memoir, the Khara country {K'ia'lo) appears (E. 39) by 
the side of Ura 9 a, where it corresponds to the Kharavara {KHa-lo-po-lo) of the lists A. 40; 
C. XII. 11 ; 0. XIX. 13 ; D. 40; on the other hand a kingdom of Usfcrava (Yeou-se-tcli^ a-lo-po) 
occurs in list G. VI. 

[567] It is not by accident that the ass and the camel appear together in the name Kharostra ; 
they may be found closely and constantly connected in the most widely differing texts. The Chinese 
Sanskrit dictionary Fan'iju-tsa-ming (p. 38®-) classes the camel (translation : ou-se-tch' a-lo = ustra) 
immediately before the ass (translation : ngoAo-na = garda [bha] ). In Yi-tsings Chinese-Sanskrit 
dictionary, the Fan-yu^tsien-tseu~wen (p. 47®-), the ass (translated FiaAo = khara) is immediately 
followed by the camel (translated loou-cho-tcF aAo as above = ustra and HaAo-jjo = karabha). 
Among the words of the gavacvaprabhrtini type, that is, words combining to form a dvandva 
neuter, the Ganapatha on Panini, II. 4, 11, mentions the compound ustra-kharam, ‘‘ camel and 
ass.” The same compound u§tra-kharam is given in the Kacika-vrtti to illustrate the rule 
ajadyadantam of Panini, II. 2, 83, which assigns the first place in a dvandva to the word having 
an initial vowel and a final a. The rule is clear ; the grammarian states that these two words 
are coupled by common usage together in a compound, and he establishes the order in which 
they should be pronounced, the camel first, the ass afterwards. There is no observation (varttika), 
to my knowledge, modifying this rule, and Yamana, in a treatise on style, many centuries later than 
Panini confirms it again (Kavyalamkara, Y. 2, 26, ed. of the Kavyamala). “ It is not right to 
say kharo§trau, but nstrakharam, according to the Ganapatha. To say : riding the ass and the 
camel (kharostrau) is to commit an error of language, for the Ganapatha, in the gaYa 9 Vam series, 
gives ustrakharam.” 

Dr . Pischel, who has collected and quoted, in his two articles, a large number of examples in which 
the two words ustra and khara are combined, does not give a single example of the ustrakharam type 
with two terms forming an independent and autonomous compound in the order laid down by the 
Ganapatha. For my part I have only found one example, that is in the Dharma- 9 astra of (Gautama, 
12, 23 ; sad u§trakhare, “the (fine consists of) six (masas) in the case of a camel or an ass.” The 
two words reappear in the same order in the body of a longer compound, qvapadostrakharanam, in the 
same text, 234. I have found no law corresponding to the first case, in the parallel passages, 
Manu, YIII. 238 sqq,, and Apastamba, II. 28, 5. The Yisnusmrti which reproduces this law (but 
with a fine of eight masas) keeps the same order : a 9 vas tustro gaidabho va, Y. 142, but the two 
terms are not joined. Finally Y a jnavalkya, II. 160, turns the compound the other way : kharostram 
mahisisamam. Except in the passage from Gautama, the literature, ordinarily in such strict 
subjection to the authority of Panini, continually and invariably breaks the rule of the Ganapatha. 
Even when these two words are incorporated in a longer compound, the order disavowed by the 
grammarian seems still to be the only one authorized by custom. The examples [568] are numerous, 
for the ass and the camel nearly always go together ; witness Manu, lY. 115 : pvakharostre ; Manu, 
lY. 120 : na navam na kharam no§tram ; IX. 69 : kharacvostramrgehhanam ; XI. 155 : vidvaraha- 
kharo^tranam ; XII. 55 : 9 vasukarakharostranam (cf, also, for a parallel mention of the kbara and 
ustra, XI. 137, 138 ; 157 ; 200). It is superfluous to reproduce here the long list of references 
drawn up by Dr. Pischel, belonging to widely different categories of Sanskrit literature. Among 
these examples the only one with ustrakhara°, in the order of the Ganapatha, is taken from the 
Lalitavistara (306, 6 ; °gardahhagohastya 9 Vostrakharamahisaca 9 a-camara° vikrtavaktrah, in the 
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descriptiou of the demons of the Temptation) ; Dr. Pischel himself observes that the corresponding 
passage of the Bnddhacarita (XIII. 19) restores the usual order : agvakharostra®. It is not 
a question of metrical necessities only, for the Lalitavistara in another passage (203, 15) also adopts 
this gradation (sarvahayagajakharostragomahisastripurusa'^ gabda).!^ 

The idea of welding, so to speak, the ass and the camel into a compound name in which they 
form a sort of organic unit, could hardly have arisen elsewhere than in a region where they existed 
together and played an equal part in practical life. This region by no means coincides with the 
whole of India. Hunter, in the Gazetteer of India, Yol. VI. p, 523, gives a table of the approximate 
distribution of domestic animals in six of the Indian provinces in 1882-83 (Bengal was not included 
in this census) ; the following are the figures relating to our research : — 

Punjab. Bombay, Sind. Madras. Central Provinces. Berar. 

Asses ... 251, 0G8 78,179 124,731 24,660 27,707 

Camels ... 125,584 50 59 996 

Andrew Murray’s classic work (The Geographical Distribution of Mammals; London, 1866) 
gives as the south-eastern limit of the camel (Map XL.), a line starting from the mouths of the Indus 
and running towards the Upper Sutlej ; for the ass (Map XLII.) the line of demarcation crosses 
India almost from North to South, leaving out the whole of Eastern India. The true country of 
the ass {equus liemi^jpus, equus onager, equiis hemionus) extends from Syria to the desert of Gobi 
through Persia, Beluchistaii and Western India. As for the camel it suffices to recall its scientific 
name, camelus dactrianus, to define its habitat. The ass and the camel are the characteristic animals 
of the Iranian countries. Spiegel, discussing the fauna of Iran (Eranische Alterthumskuiide, 
I. 260), writes : “Hardly less important (than the horse) is the camel, particularly the two-humped or 
Bactrlan camel, which carries heavy [569] loads and costs little to feed. Of yet greater importance 
is the ass, of which two species may be distinguished. We do not find in the Iranian ass the stupidity 
and laziness of the European ass.” We know what importance the Avesta gives to the camel. 
The Yendidad, YII. 42, enumerates, as an ascending scale of values, “the ox, the quadriga, the 
milch ass, the milch cow, the milch mare, the milch camel,” and as a descending scale, IX. 37, “ the 
camel, the stallion, the bull, the cow, the lamb.” The Yasht, 19, 68, enumerates “ the strength of 
a horse, the strength of a camel, the strength of a man.” The perfection of piety is that of 
pious believer who has given to tne righteous a thousand she-camels great with young” (Afringan, 
III. 10). The name of Zarathustra and of Frashaoshtra, his father-in-law, also testify to the value 
attaching to the camel in the economic life of Iran. 

I cannot understand why the School of Both has insisted on the disappearance of the camel from 
the Veda. Did the prejudice of Aryan nobility demand this sacrifice ? Boileau, with greater liberality, 
excuses Homer for having compared Ajax to an ass. The word ustra appears several times in the 
Rg-Yeda; Grassmann always renders it “buffalo,” Ludwig translates it sometimes “camel,” some- 
times “ camel or beast of burden,” It is chiefly in the danastutis, or panegyrics of donors, that the 
word ustra appears. Yatsakanva records, in honour of Tirindara Parcavya, YIII. 6, 48, how 
Kakuha covered himself with glory by a gift of ustras. Ya 9 a Acvya, extolling the generosity of 
Prthucravas Kanita, YIII. 46, 22, cries : “I have obtained twenty hundred ustras !” Brahmatithi 
Kaiiva calls on the Alvins, VIII. 5, 37, to find him new patrons such as Kacu Oaidya “ who gave a 
hundred ustras, ten thousand cows.” There is nothing surprising in the mention of the camel among 
the domestic animals of the Yedic Aryas since the Pan jab is the land of the 5'g-Yeda. The ass 
(gardabha, xasabha) figures also in the Yedic hymns, but not in association with the camel. 


Of. also Lai. Vist. 806, 19 ; Hasty a(^vostragardabliamaliisar^dliab. The first three occur in the same order 
on a grant of Vigraha Pala of Bengal towards the year 1000 (Amgachi Plate, Ind, Ant. SIY. 167 : hastyajvostra- 
nauvala®.) 
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Tlie ass and camel naturally reappear together at most diverse periods, when the iJTorth-West 
of India is in question. At the time of Kaniska, A^vaghosa relates (Sutralamkara, conclusion) the 
tale of a merchant of Fo (= Soyio-tou4o (^alatura, Panin i’s native country) in the kingdom of 
Td-icli a-chi-lo (Taksa 9 ila) who was returning from the Td-tsin country, that is, the land of the 
Yavanas, with a caravan consisting of camels and asses. Seng-yeou, who writes at about 520, records 
in his Catalogue, already mentioned several times {Tchoii'San-tsang-Mng, T6k. ed. XXXVIII. 1,93^')^ 
the journey of Tan-ou-hie (Xanj. App. II. 82) who travelled from China to India towards the year 
420. To go from Clia-le (Kashgar) to Ei-pzn (Kapiga) “he crossed the Ts^ong~lmg and the snow- 
clad mountains. The paths there are bad and the foot-ways precipitous. Xeither ass nor camel can 
go over them.” Lastly, Dr. Stein, when about to plunge into the Takla-makan desert, where such 
splendid discoveries awaited him, began by sending his horses, which would not have found enough 
food and water there, back to Khotan, and replaced them by a dozen donkeys which, with a small 
number of camels, [670] conveyed the provisions and baggage (Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan. 
p. 273). 

Sanskrit literature, though so unfortunately disdainful of vulgar realities, has, however, preserved 
a positive and precise commentary on the expression kharostra. It is buried in that enormous encyclo- 
psedia the Mahabharata, which is still so insufficiently explored and which ought to occupy the rank in 
Indian studies long usurped by the Veda. In canto VIII. the hot-headed Karna, when about to rush 
into combat with Arjuna, is recalled to prudence by ^alya, king of the Madrakas, who points out 
the dangers to which he is laying himself open. Karna foams with rage at the excessive good sense 
of this advice and overwhelms the wise ^alya with invective and insult. Once more in history 
“ Qiddquid delirani reges q^leottmtur AchimJ’ Karna turns on all the Madrakas and reviles them 
with an exhaustible flow of words — VIII. 40, 20 = 1835 sqq. : “ Hear, 0 ^alya, these stanzas that 

men are wont to chant as repeating a lesson .... The Madraka must needs he a traitor to his 
friends. If there be one who hates us, His a Madraka. The Madraka knows no ties, his language 

is a base tongue, he is the vilest of men Their women, drunk with spirituous liquors, 

throw off their garments and betake themselves to dancing ; they know no restraint in intercourse ; 
they are swayed only by their fancy. Shall a Madraka dare to speak of the law, being a son of 
these women who stand upright to make water like camels and asses^o (yathaivo§tradacerakah, 1852).” 
Two hundred verses further, Karna continues to vent his wrath in insults ; to drive them home the 
better, he is careful to give his authority — ■ VIII. 44, 3 = 2026 : ‘‘ Listen and give heed, king of the 
Madras, to that which I have heard at the court of Dhrtarasfcra. In Hhrtarastra’s palace certain 
brahmans told of strange countries and the kings of old time. Then an old brahman of the highest 

rank fell to reviling the Vahlkas and the Madras While on secret business I dwelt 

with the Vahlkas, and I know their practices, having lived among them .... Their women 
dance and sing stark-naked on the terraces of the houses and cities, stripping olf their garlands 
and dyes, with vile drinking-songs like the braying of the ass and the camel (kharo§tra-ninadopamaih, 
2036) ; naked as they are, they give themselves up to their lusts and are swayed only by their 

fancy One of these wretched Vahlkas who dwelt at Kurujaiigala, being sad at heart, 

sang thus : ‘Does she think of me, as she lies on her bed, the fair, tall girl robed in fine woollen stuffs ? 
Does she remember the poor Vahika at Kurujaiigala ? When shall I cross the ^^tradru and the 
pleasant Iravati going homeward to see once more the beautiful women with large temples ? 
. • . . When shall we, amid the sound of conch-shells and [571] the beating of drums, with 

asses, camels and mules^i (khar('§tracvataraih), tread the forests of 5 ami 5 pilu -and karira, where the 


2® The commeixtatoi’ Nilakantha here explicitly translates dajeraka by and the P. W.® records this 

interpretation, ■ although da^eraka means: the young of a camel. Protap Chandra Eoy, following hTilakantha, 
translates s ** like camels and asses.” 

Frotap translates: “'sweet' as the cries of asses and camels and mules,” but Nilakant^a’s gloss onyinaih 
is “ animals for riding. 
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paths are so delightful T . . , . Aad when he had related this story the yirtiious brahman 
went on ; Listen to what he said about the rude Yahikas : Hear a diabolical song, which is always 
sung on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight in the lusty city of ^dkS'la, amid the beating of 
drums by night : ‘ When shall I once more sing Vahika songs in ^akala, full of meat of oxen and 
drunk with the strong drink of Gauda, in gorgeous raiment, with fair-skinned women tall of stature^ 
eating the flesh of sheep with mouthfuls of onions, and the flesh of the boar, of fowls, of oxen and of 

the ass and the camel (gardabham austrikam, 2051) ’ Hold, what 

another brahman related before the assembled Kurus : . . . : “ The Yalilkas eat and drink of the 

milk of the goat, of the slie-camel and the ass (austrikam ksiram gardabham eva ca, 2059). 

Thus, whether it be in the reminiscences of a traveller or in homesick visions, the ass and the 
camel return like a refrain, whenever the land of the Yalukas is described. This country is clearly 
defined in the Mahabliarata, YIII. 44, 6-7, = 2029-30, ‘‘Far from the Himavat and the Gahga, 
far from the Yamuna, from the Sarasvati and the Kuruksetra, settled in the midst of the five 
rivers, these being six with the Indus, dwell the Vaiilkas, strangers (vahya) to the law’’ (c/. ih, 
2041, 2055, 2064). The Yahika country is the Panjab, (;5akala being the capital. In another 
canto of the Mahabharata the same animals reappear, when the same regions are mentioned : 
‘‘When the peoples of the earth come to do homage and ofler gifts to Yudhisthixa, the king 
of Kamboja (on the North-West border of India) offers, among other presents, three hundred camels 
and as many she-asses (ustravamis tricatam ca) fed on pilu, cami and ifiguda,^^ II. 50, 4, = 1824. 
The people of the Trans-Indus (paresiiidhu), Yairtoas, Paradas, Abhiras, Kitavas bring precious 
stones, sheep, goats, oxen, gold, asses and camels (kharostra, 1833). Bhagadatta, the king of 
Pragjyotisa, accompanied by the Yavanas (Greeks), brings six thousand black-necked asses, from the 
ba.ukof the Yanksu (Oxus) : 1839-40 ; the Ginas, the ^akas, the Barbarians offer likewise ten thousand 
asses bred on the banks ol the Oxus : 1846. 

The real meaning of kharostra crops out again, so to speak, over the vast expanse of the 
Mahabharata ; the last echoes of this name must have reached the diaskevastes of the brahmaaio 
period ; w’hether isolated or combined, the two [572] terms of which it is composed could not fail to 
remind them of the impure heretical and barbarous region beginning at the banks of the Sutlej and 
stretching westward toward unknown horizons. It points, like so many other indications, to the 
period of the Indo-Scythiaiis, rather towards the decline of their power, as the time when the 
Mahabharata was compiled. Brahmanic India, threatened by the barbaric world, gathered up the 
scattered treasure of her traditions and institutions and composed their epitome, in epic and in 
juridical code, in the Mahabharata and the Manava-dharma-gastra ; these works are inseparable from 
one another, animated by the same spirit, constructed partly from the same materials, both looking out 
on the same alien horizon: pakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, &c. The same movement was destined to be 
repeated before the Musulman conquest. 

I do not pretend to decide whether Kharostra really is, originally, the land of the ass and the 
camel : Kharostra-de 9 a, or whether it owes this appellation to the play of popular etymology upon 
a local name. I have already compared this name with that of the “ dogheaded,” Kalystrioi, described 
by Ctesias. M. Halevy has compared it, with the Khafgtras of the Avesta, who themselves are toO' 
obscure and shadowy to afford a solution of the problem.^s If the word were a purely Hindu creation, 

22 Of. the forests of ^ami and pilu in the Vahika country, «up. I adopt Protap’s translation, but ustravami 
may mean simply “ she-camel,” c/. Harsa-oarita (ed. Nirnaya Sagar, 159, comm.), ustravamy uatrabharya I keoid 
vami dvayam anye vesarim anye gurvim ahuh. . 

-s Bartholomew’s Hand- Atlas of India (Constable, 1893) gives in map 24 a locality named Kharoti, two degrees 
south of Cabul on the upper course of the Gumal, an alhuent of the Luni which falls into the Indus. I quote this 
name merely to show that" there may have been in the same regions a similar name which could serve as a base for 
the Sanskntised form Kharostra, The name Siyah posh, “ black garments,” given by Sadikisfahani to the frontiers 
of Cabul may translate some such word as Kalavastra, Kalostra, in Which would appear a learned and late interpre- 
tation of the same original word {Hisiory of India, Elliot Dowson, 11. 407). 
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if it liad been coined with the express purpose of mentioning by name the two animal species 
characteristic of the region, one would expect to meet with the form iistrakhara, wliich^ according to 
the grammarians, is enjoined by custom wiien the ass and the camel come together in a dvandva 
compound. As a matter of fact, the reverse process takes place. The compound kharostra, 
incorrect as it is, has overborne the authority of the grammarians in literary usage. I cannot help 
believing that this anomaly or inversion is not a freak of chance. The geographical name Kharo§tra, 
copied from and adapted in form to a foreign original, spread through the Hindu world, as relations 
with the countries to the North-West were multiplied, and was at last sufficiently popularized to hold 
its ground against the compound iistrakhara, which the language had brought forth from its own 
treasure, and to force upon it a sort of conversion. The ear had grown accustomed to the sound of 
Kharostra and no longer felt it incorrect or shocking. This is only a hypothesis, but one fact 
remains ; about the beginning of the Christian era the name Kharostra applies vaguely, in Hindu 
usage, to the regions bordering on India towards the North-West ; it is the country of the [573] 
border-barbarians,” beginning on the edge of the brahmanic kingdoms and stretching away towards 
the undefined West. The digraphic inscriptions of the Kangra Valley (E^igr, Ind, YII. 116), traced 
in the Brahml and in the Kharostri character, mark, near the Upper Sutlej, the meeting-place of two 
wurlds : on the East, the land of purity reserved to the brahmans ; on the West, the vague zone given 
up to barbarism. 


SPECIAIi NOTES. 

A, — See page 2 above, and note 3; original page 545, note 1, 

This Sanskrit form; paramavala, is surprising, and Houei-ynan dots well to remark on it. 
The Sanskrit name for coral is pravala, which also means : yourg shoot of a tree. I do not quite see 
how Houei-yuan arrives at the meaning precious tree.” The Korean text differs sensibly from the 
Chinese text, which I have reproduced, but keeps the formula with which our researches are concerned s 
Fan-’pen-tchang^yun, Po4o-5o-/m-/o, Fao-choii tchen^mhig. There is a frequent confusion between 
so' and p’o, so that it is possible to read and explain the passage thus : “Prabhakara. This is the 
name of (tche) the precious tree.” But I have hardly any doubt that we have here, as in the variant 
po-lo-mo-houo-lo, a faulty or altered transcription of prabala ; po-lo-Jiouo-Io ot po-lo-po-lo. 


B, — See page 4 above and note 5; original page 547, note 1, 

In the place of Pataliputra, mentioned by Buddhabhadra, but omitted by ^ik^ananda, our list 
gives Magadha, which is, certainly, the equivalent, since Pataliputra is the capital of Magadha, 
Kundina (the capital of Vidarbha) is replaced by Kosala, that is the Dak§ina-KosaIa which is 
confounded with Vidarbha, Mo4an-to and Ean-poii-tche are omitted in the Suryagarbha-siltra, 
The transcription Sou-pO‘lo-Jcia clearly furnishes the Sanskrit equivalent of Tsing-tsing-'pei-ngmi 
(Pure — that side), a translation which is based on the etymology: Su-para (-i- affix ®aka),. 
good — other side. 

I have found another and entirely independent list of these Bodhisattva-pithas in the Hevajra- 
tantra, of which we possess the Sanskrit text and a Chinese translation made in the first half of the 
Xlth century by Ea-hou (Jap. ed. XX VII. 8). I quote the Sanskrit text, following the MSS. in the 
Bibiotheque Nationale (Burnouf, 117, 118 and 118^^®) ; it is to be found in the 7th patala of the 
work entitled Chomapatala and Chomayithap°, As for this singular chomi or chomajitha the- 
Chinese translates : mi-in (section of), “mysterious signs,'’ 
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B 117,p. 16^: 

(1) pifcliam Jalandbaram kyatam Oddiyanam tatbaiva ca 
pitbam Paurunagirim caiva kamarupam tatbaiva ca. 

(2) Upapitbam Malavatp proktam Sindhunagaram eva ca 
k^etram mummiini kbyatam ksetram karaayapatakaiii. 

(3) Devlkostbarn tatba kgeferarp. ksetratn karmalapa^kam 
apaksetraiii kulata proktam Avbudarn ca tatbaiva ca, 

(4) Godavari Himadri 9 ca upaksetra.ii bi samiksipyat 
Ohandobam Harikelam ca lavanasagaramadbyajam, 

(5) Lampake Kancikam caivarn Saurastram ca tatbaiva ca 
Kalingam Upacchandobaip dvipam camikaranvitam. 

(6) Kokkaaam copaccbandobara samasenabbidbiyate 
Pilavara gramantastbam. Pilavam iiagarasya ca. 

(7) Oaritram KoQalam caiva Vindhyakaumarapaurika 
Upapilavam tat 

sarimve(jam Yajragarbba mabakrpa. 

(8) pretasambatam Qma(jaiiarn codadbyas ta^m 
Udyanana vapikatiram upacmaganam iiigadyate, 

Var. B. 118, p, 14®'; (1) Odiyanatn — Piiraiiagiryaiiva. (2) Maravam Siiidbu®. Manmaal- 
prakbyatam. (3) Devikotam. (4) Samk^ipet. (5) Lampakam. (8) codadbes ®tiram. 

B, 118^^®-, p. ISb: (1*) Jalanoara kbyatam U turyyayena tatbaiva ca n pibha yoiagiri caiva. 
(2) marava — mumuni. (3) Devlko^ — Karmarapatakam. (4) Sadavarl, samk§epata^, Halikelam, 
{5) Lampakam kacltare ca. (6) Pilavam gramatasva Piravalagarasya ca. (7) Vivyakormalapiiraka, 

Translation of Pa-hou (Iog» laud. p. 69^) : — The twelve places are : 1® the kingdom of Jo'lan-tom^ 
Ian (Jalaiidbara) ; the kingdom of Ko-mo-hu (Ktoarupa) or the exceedingly pure forest of Mount 
Kou4o {Kou-lo-ohan tsing-tsing yuen-lin ; 2? the kingdom of Mo4o~wan (Malava) or the city of the 
river Sin-tou (Sindbunagara) ; 3? the kingdom of Mong-‘meou-ni (Mummuiii); the kingdom of Kiu-ino* 
lo-po4ch'a (Kumarapata[ka] ), and the city of the Queen of the Gods {Tzen-keou = Bevi); 4? the 
city of Kou4o, the city of Ngo4i^mou (Arbuda) : the river of Yu-na-li (Godavari) and the river M-mo 
(Himadri!) ; 59 the kingdom of Ho4i (Hari[kela] ), the kingdom olLan-p'o (Lampaka), the kingdom 
of Chao (thriving), or Sau [ra§fcra] ; the city Oolour-of-Gold (Kiu-che = Kanci) and also in the sea of 
salt ; 6° the kingdom of Kia^tn-^ngo (Kalihga) ; the kingdom of Tcheou-tseu (son of the island) ; 
the kingdom of Mt-hHa-lo ; the kingdom of King-kie-na (Konkaiia) — • The 7th and the 8tb are 
missing in the Sanskrit original (note of the Chinese translator)] ; 9? the city of Pido-fo (Pilava) 
and the large villages {Koa%g»ta4s%n4o) ; 10? the city of Good Conduct (Chen-Ung, Oaritra), the city 
•of Kiao^sa4o (Kausala) ; the city of Min-to (Yindbya) ; the city of Kiu-mo-lo-poit4i (Kaumarapaurika) ; 
11® the place where created beings rejoice Qsoung-chou-lo-tchou) (probably prlti-samgbatam) or the 
shore of the great sea (udadhes tafcam) ; 129 the garden of flowers and fruits [koa-ho yuekAin, 
ndymayimdi the basin of a pure lake (tsing-tsing teh*eu4chao, vapikatlra),’^ 

Similar lists scattered here and there in a great number of works belonging to the Tripitaka 
throw light alike on the geography and the chronology of the books. The horizon of ' the 
Hevairatantra is much narrower than that of the Avatamsaka and the Mahasamnipata, but interestin^y 
names are to be found injt: Oddiyaua seems to be translated by tsing-tsing ymn-lin^ ''the pure 
Porest.*’. It is: a surprise to find opposite the mountain Kou4o of the Chinese text, the Sanskrit 
form Paurnagiri orPfirnagiri, which cannot xorrespond to it. Further on, the city of Kou4o answers 
quite well to the Kulata of the original. The name Mummuni throws light on the obscure allusions 
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of tlie Rajatarangini (III. 332 ; IV. 167 and 516), the subject of a learned discussion by Stein ; 
I find this same word as the name of a country in my list of the cities of Central Asia, to be published 
after the present work. Devlkostha or Deviko^, is, as far as I know, only quoted in the lexicons 
(Trik. 2. 1, 17 ; Hemac. 977). The name Karunyapataka, omitted in Chinese, and Karmarapa^ka 
(or Kumar a°) are examples of the use of the work pataka, a term of administration which is 
missing in the Amarako^a but which Hemacandra (v. 962) records, and explains by gramardha. 
The first official use of this word which I have met is in the inscription on the Salotgi pillar, dated 
867 9aka = 945 A. B., under the rule of Rastrakuta-krsnaraja III. Akalavarsa (Ep. Inch IV. 60). 
The word appears regularly aEtea-wards in the formulary of the Rathors of Kanauj (cf, Ep, Inch IV., 
index s. v. paUka and also Ind. A^it. XVIII. 135). The mention of Harikela is, I believe, the 
first occurring in a Sanskrit text ; Hemacandra, in his lexicon, gives Harikelya as the equivalent of 
Vanga, Bengal, and this indication agrees with the statement of the pilgrim Yi-tsing (Les Beligieux 
Eminents, p. 106 and 145 : This country forms the eastern frontier of Eastern India ; it is a part 
of Jambudvipa ; Tamralipti was the sea-port ” ), The name Harikela also occurs in the legend of one 
of the Nepalese miniatures of which M. Foucher has made a study (IconograpMe houddhiqice, p. 105 
and 200). Ohandoha and Upacchandoha are enigmatic; the kingdom of Toheoulseu (son of the 
island) seems to correspond to them in Chinese ; but how and why ? The kingdom of Mi~Ma~lo 
seems to originate in a wrong reading at v. 5 : dvipam ca mikaranvitam. Kokkana is, as the 
Chinese indicates, Kohkaiia, Konkan, The city of Caritra is doubtless the one mentioned by Hiouen- 
Tsang (Mem. II, 90 and 124) on the confines of Orissa (Ou-tcEa) and Malakuta (Mo^-lO’-km-tcha). 
The list of Hevajra may be placed (judging by its whole contents) between Hiouen-Tsang and the 
MSS. with miniatures studied by M. Foucher. 


€. — See page 4 above, and note 6 ; original page 550, note 1. 

With apparently only one exception, No. 573, Julien there gives : Eia for ga in Samparagata 
Ean4, liv. xix, fob 2.” The Fan-yi, in this passage, explains the abridged expression 8eng~po, 
used in monastic life in China, and refers to Koei-hi, the disciple of Hiouen-Tsang, who says : 
8^eng-po is in Sanskrit sam-po-lo-Eia-to ; it is the ceremony known as the song of the equal offering. 
Yi-tsing in his Memoir sent from the southern seas (Takakusu’s translation, p. 39), employs the 
same transcription and fully explains the word : When food is served to priests “he who serves the salt 
says, turning back his hands, holding them out and kneeling before the superior, ‘ Sam-po-lo-lc-ia- 
to (oit sup,)* Translated, this is ^welcome,’ chan-tcheu. The old transcription is wrong. 

Then the superior says, ‘ Let the food go in equal portions ! ’ The meaning (yhtao) is, ‘ the offer- 
ing of food is well prepared and that the time is come to eat.’ This, it must be said, is the literal 
sense. But, once when the Buddha with his disciples had had poisoned dishes given to them, the 
Buddha taught them to recite the 8am’-po4o’-Eia-to before eating. All the poison in the food 
changed to delicious nourishment. From this point of view the word is also a magic spell,” 

The story repeated by Yi-tsing is also recorded by the Fan-yi-mmg-yi~tsi, in which there is 
a reference to the Tchoang-yen-loun (Sutralamkara). In that work there does occur, in fact (book 
xiii), the story of ^ngupta who had had a poisoned meal prepared for the bhiksus ; but the Buddha 
bade them recite the Seng-po to neutralise the poison. The story gives an adequate explanation of 
this word ; the transcription is evidently sampra-khyata (and not samparagata as given by Julien) 
in which Tdia represents the Sanskrit khya as in seng-Eia ~ Samkhya in Hiouen-Tsang* 

Yi-tsing’s confused rendering is only one proof the more of his imperfect knowledge of Sanskrit. 
The monk, before partaking of the poisoned dishes, says : Samprakhyatam — - “ It is very clearly 
seen ” ; in other words ; you will not entrap me, — and the poison thus recognized loses its power. 
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D. — See page 5 above and note 8 ; original page 552, note 1, 

It would have been interesting to compare the transcription of the name Zarathiistra„ But 
in the passages pointed out hitherto (Chavannes, Journ, As. 1897, I. 61; Deveria, ib. II„ 462) 
the name Zoroaster is represented, with complete disregard of the original form, by Sou-^lou-toM 
(M. Chavannes inadvertently transcribes Sou-li-tclit), This transcription deserves notice ; in common 
with the Greek form and unlike the Oriental forms (Jackson, Zoroaster^ p. 23), it has a labial vowel in 
the first part of the name ; it presupposes, in fact, the pronunciation : so-ro-ci or Bo-ro-fci, sor-ti,sor-ci, 
sro-ci, sro-ti, which comes neither from the Zend Zarathustra nor the Pehlevi Zaratust. Among all 
the forms collected by Mr. Jackson in his excellent work (Appendix Y.), the one approaching most 
nearly to the Chinese rendering is that employed by Marius Yictorinus Afer (§23 in Jackson) 
who writes, about 350 A. D. (ad Justinum Manichceum, coL 1003, ed. Migne) ; Jam vidistine ergo 
quot Manis, Zoradis aut Buddhas haec docendo deceperint?” The form Zoradis, employed by 
Victorinas, is evidently of Manicheean origin. We know moreover that Manichmism had made 
powerful strides in China ; the first Chinese text that names Zoroaster {Sou-lou-tcM'), in alluding to 
aa imperial edict given forth in 631 A*D.(c/. Chavannes, loc. laud.), associates his name with that of 
the Mo-m, that is -the Manichtean cult. Either it was Manichmism that introduced into China the 
form Sou-lou-toU, or there existed in the regions where Manich^ism took its rise and in the Persian 
countries in touch with China a form of the name Zoroaster more nearly allied to the Greek than to 
the original Zend or to the Pehlevi derived from this latter. It is for Iranian scholars to clear up the 
problem ; the solution may bring with it some interesting corollaries. A propos of Zoroaster, and 
only in passing (to avoid bringing in too many combinations) I will point to a hypothesis which 
I perhaps might be reproached for omitting. The rsi Kbarostba, whom I shall have the occasion to 
deal with later, as the imaginary sponsor of the Kharosthi writing, is introduced into the pantheon of 
Central Asia as a revealer of astronomy, though no known antecedents qualify him for the role. But 
Zoroaster, on the other hand, as Chief of the Magi,” is intimately connected with astrology 
(c/. Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 95 and 125), The Greek transcription of his name translates this idea, 
or at least, has helped to propagate it. Might not Kharostha perhaps be only a disguise for 
Zoroaster popularized in Central Asia by the syncretism of the Indo-Scythians, who have given so 
great a place on their coins to the Avestic pantheon ? In this way there would be a distant connection 
between Zoroaster and the Kharosthi character. 

B. — See page 12 above and note 18 ; original page 563, note 1. 

This information goes back to Sie Ling-yun : — Sie Ling-yun of the Soung kingdom says; The 
Kou writing is that which is employed, concurrently with th.%Fan writing, both for religious and secular 
purposes. And the origin thereof likewise goes back to the Buddha. The sutra says : the words, letters, 
<jastras and heterodox mantras — all have been set forth by the Buddha and not by the heretics. 
The heredcs use them for communicating by letters* The Eou writing is, etc.” Sie Ling-yun was 
a Chinese man of letters (Nanjio,III. 3) who collaborated with Houei-yen and Houei-kouan, between 
424 and 453 , in a corrected translation of the Mahaparinirvana-sutra (Nanj. 114, Tok. ed. XI. 7 and 
8). The Mahaparinirvana sijtra contains (chap. 8, sect. 13, of the revised translation = chap. 8, 
sect, 4, div. 5 of Dharmaraksa’s translation) a chapter on the characters of the writing and their 
mystic value, which occupies a large place in the speculations of the Siddham. We might hesitate 
to ascribe the whole quotation to Sie Ling-yun, if the phrase immediately following the passage 
I have t3';i.iiskted (: Thus it is that in this country (China) Ts'ang Qiie) . . . ”) did not occur 

again, on the authority of this same Sie Ling-yun in a commentary on the Mahaparinirvanasutra, 
the Ta-pan-niee-pan-lcmg hiouen-yi (Nanjio, 1544 ; Tok, ed. XXXL 6, p. 9^). 
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The author of this commentary, Kouan-ting (Nauj.III. 15), lived from 562 to 632. Sie Ling- 
yun says : Fan and ICia-lou are the names of men. Both of them have brought the too numerous 
characters down to an abridged form. Thus it is that in this country, Ts^ang « « . , ” 

This passage is repeated and explained in the sub-commentary (nie-j)' an-Mouen-yi fa-^yuen M 
tjao (Nanj. 1546 ; Tok. ed. XXXL 6, p. 25b). 

The siitra-quotation given by Sie Ling-ynn on the origin of the letters and words is identical 
with the beginning of the chapter on characters in the Mahaparinirvana : The Buddha said, 

addressing Kacyapa : the words, the letters of the castras, and of the heterodox mantras — - all have 
been enunciated by the Buddha and not by the heretics.” 

Kacyapa the Bodhisattva then said to the Buddha : “ Bhagavat, what does the Tathagata 
declare the origin of the characters to be ?” The Buddha said : is well. The characters, divided 

into two classes, which were enunciated at the very beginning, are those which I consider to be their 
origin. By means of these, men master the tales, 9 astras, mantras, the literature, the skandhas, the 
true law. The common folk obtain instruction in these, the original characters, and then are they able 
to know the true law from the false law.” Sie Ling-yun probably added to bis translation some 
notes which have not been preserved. 


APPEl^DIX. 

List of writings in the Lalitavistara compared witli parallel texts in Chines©, 

[573] I have thought it opportune to add to this article on the Kharostxi the lists of writings, 
parallel to that of the Lalitavistara, which have been preserved in the Tripitaka canon o£ Chinese 
Buddhism. These lists, four in number, are to be found in the following works 

1. P'ou-yao-hing^ a biography of the Buddha translated into Chinese by Tchou-Fa-hou in 308 
A. D. (Nanj. 160 ; Tok. ed. VI. 4, 79^ ). 

2. Fo-_pen-hmg-tsi king, a biography of the Buddha translated into Chinese by Jnanagupta 
in 987 A.D, (Nanj. 680 ; Tok. ed. XIII. 7, 40^ ). Beal has partly analysed, partly translated, this 
work : The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha ; London, 1875. The chapter on the writings 
begins at p. 68. Like all BeaPs works, this translation, which has, however, rendered indisputable 
service, is very unreliable in detail. This can be easily verified by comparing his list with mine. 

3. Fa-youen-ckou-lin, a vast eiicycloposdia of Buddhism compiled by Tao-chi ill 668 A. D. 
(Nanj, 1482 ; Tok. ed. XXXVI. 5, 84®- ). Tao-che has simply reproduced the list of the last- 
named work. The use, in the annotations, of the term Souei for the Chinese language denotes that 
the original had been written under the Souei dynasty (581 — 618)) ; comparison of the texts shows 
that the translation of Jnanagupta was copied by Tao-che. It was therefore useless to reproduce his 
list ; I have contented myself with pointing out the variants, which are rare. 

4. Fang-Jcouang-ia-ichouang-yen-limg, a biography of the Buddha translated into Chinese by 
Divakara in 683 (Nanj. 159 ; Tok. ed. VI. 4, 17'»). 

In the table of comparison I have placed the most ancient work in the middle, the two others 
being on either side. For the Sanskrit I have followed Lefmann’s Edition of the Lalitavistara 
(Halle, 1902), p. 125. 
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The Chinese lists. 


Eou-pen-hing-tsi-king 

(587 A. D.). 


1. [674] Fan writing-^^ 

Note. ’ This is the 
present brahmanic 
character (po-lo-men~chou). 
It contains, correctljs 
fourteen Yowels. 

2. KHa^lou-che-tcFa. 

Note. — In Chinese, 
ass-lip. 

3. Writing set forth by the rsi 

Fou-cha-hia-lo 
= lotus flower. 

4. Ngo-kia4o 

= articulation, 

5. Meng-lisia4o 

= good luck. 

6. Ta-mei-ni 

Note. — Mei has part** 
ly the pronunciation of 
(w)angj partly of (p'}i 
(that is : wi) 

= kingdom of Ta-ts*m. 

7. Yang-Ti'iwU 

= finger, 

8. Ya-na-ni-kia 

= riding on horseback. 

9. So-Ua-p^o 

= cow. 

(The Fa~yu8%4chou4in 
■writes : 8o-hia4o,) 


P’ou-yao-kisto 

(308 A. D.). 

1. Fan, 

2 . E!ia4ou^ 

3 . Fou“lczci~'1oe 

4. Ugan-h'ia, 

5 . Man-kia, 

6. Ngan4iiou> 

7 - Ta-tsHn^ 

8 . Fou-iohong 

(protecting the 
mnltitude), 

9 . TsHu 

(collecting). 


Pang-koang 
Ta-tchoakg-yen-king 
(683 A. D.). 

1 , Fan-meu 

2, ICiadou-che-H. 

3, Pou-cha-Jcia-lo,, 

4 Yang-kia4o, 

5. Mo4io4u 

6 . Yang-Fiu^ 

7 . Ye-pan-nu 

8. F^o-U-Jcia, 

9. Ngo-po-lou-cha. 


At the head of the list in fheFow^en-hing-tsi-Ung, following the question asked by the Bodhisattva, “ Wellj, 
master, what writing will you teach me the Korean edition, and the Tokyo edition which reproduces it, insert 
this note s — « At the beginning no writing is given.” , The Tokyo editor adds, in his critical note at the head of 
the page, that the text of the Song and that of the Yuan introduce, between the last word of the question asked in 
the text {cho% writing) and the note, the two words : Fan-^pen = Hindu original j that is to say, that according to 
these two tests, the writing at the head of the list is missing in the Hindu original of the sutra. This note is an 
obvious error, proved by the original text of the Lalitavistara and also of the Mahavastu. It was, no doubt, brought 
about by the expression which precedes Fan-fien in the Chinese text. 
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10. 

P o-lo-p^ o-ni 
~ shoot of a tree. 

10. Pan 

(half). 

10. 

Ta-p^ido, 

11. 

Po-lieou-cha 
= evil speech. 

11. Kiou-yn 

(long-given). 

11. 

Ki-lo-to^ 

12. 

[575] Pi-to-iclia?^ 

= setting a corpse erect. 

12. Tsi-lcieu 

(sickness-solid). 

12. 

To-ts^o-na. 

13. 

T’o-]j^i~tcha 
= Southern India. 

13. T^o-pi-lo. 

13. 

Yeoti-hia-lo^ 

14. 

Tclie-lo~ti 
= naked men. 

14. Yidi-sai 

(border-harharians 
of the North), 

14. 

Seng-Pi^ 

15. 

Tou-Hi-tcli ai-nd-f o-to 
— turned to the right. 

15, Che-yii 

(gift-given). 

15. 

Nyo-po«meou. 

16. 

Yeou-lda 

= burning splendour. 

(The Fa-yuen reading 
is : Yeou-po-hia.) 

16. K'ang'-Piu, 

16. 

PIgo-nou-lou- 

17. 

Seng-Pia 

= counting, calculation. 

17. Tsoei-cliang 
(very high). 

17. 

Ta-lo-fo* 

18. 

Ngo-p’o^ivou-f 0 
= turned back. 

18. To-lo. 

00 

f=~J 

K^o-so. 

19. 

l^go-neou-lou-mo 
= docile. 

19. KHa-oha. 

19. 

Tohe-na. 

20. 

Pd-ya' m ei-ch e-lo 
= mixed. 

20. Tsdn. 

20. 


21. 

T^o-lo~io 

=: border mountain of 
Ud^ana. 

(I’lie Fa-yuen has the 
eriuueous reading Ngo- 
{o-lo-to). 

21. Hioung-non^ 

21. 

Mo-f i-ngodclC a~lo. 

22. 

Si (W est) IPiu-ya^ni, 

Note. — > No Chinese 

word- 

(Fa-ynen : “ The trans- 

22. Tchongdciendzen 
(words in the 
middle). 

22. 

Mida-lo. 


latiou is wanting.”) 


25 S’ ollowing* 11 and before 12, the inserts : “the Fou-yu (father- given) writing’’ and notes 

“ the translation is wanting.” Fou-yu oannot be a transcription from Sanskrit and it is inadmissible that the list 
entirely in transcription, should make this one exception. This is an error of the Fa-ymn4chou4in^ 
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2S. K'o-cha 23. 

s= Ghow-le (Kashgar). 

24. Tohe-ma (kingdom of) 24. 

= the great Sonei. 

(Fa-juen : ** The trans- 
lation is wanting.*') 

25. Mo-m>a 25. 

(a bushel). 

26 0 Mo-ich^ a-tcV a'‘lo 26. 

= iniddle-word. 

27. [676] n-to-sUi 27. 

= arm^s length, 

28. Fou-chou-po 28. 

= flower. 

29. T^i'fo 29. 

= deva. 

30. Na-hia 30. 

= dragon. 

31. Ye^cFa 31. 


Note, — No Chinese 
word. 

(Fa-ynen : The trans- 
lation is wanting.") 


32. Kan-fa-fo 32. 

= heavenly musicians. 

33. Ngo-sieou~lo 33, 

= who drinks no wine. 

34. Kia-lou-lo 34. 

= bird with golden wings. 

35. Kin-na*lo 35. 

= who is not a man. 

36. Mo-heou-lo-Ma 36, 

= great serpent, 

37 . Mi-ltia tche^Ma 37 . 

= noise of animals, 

38. Kia'^'k%a4ou-to 38, 

= noise of birds. 


Wei’lci-to, 

23. 

Fo-cha^ 

Fou-cha-^ou^ 

24, 


rieih 

(deva). 

25. 

Na-Jcia. 

Writing of the 
Long and writing 
of the Koei (n%as 
and demons). 

26. 

Ye-toh^ a. 

Kien-ta-houo. 

27, 

Kan-ta-yoe 

Tchen-i^o4o. 

28. 

Mo‘Jieou4o^ 

Mo-hiou4e, 

29. 

Ngo~s%eou4o, 

Ngo-sieou4oun, 

0. 

K%a4ou4o^ 

Kia-lou-lo^ 

31, 


Lou-loun 

(stag-circle). 

32. 

Mi4i~hia, 

Yen-chen 

(word-good). 

33. 

Mo~yu. 

THen'^fon 

(deva-belly). 

34. 

F^ao'mo-fi^^^o^ 

Foung 

(air). 

35. Ngan4o4i-tch'a-i' 

Kiang-fou 

(submitting). 

36. 

Seou'-ya-m. 

F e-fang^ t'ien-hia 
(northern conn* 
tries). 

37. 

Yu4an'-yue^ 

Keou^na'-ni fien-hia 
(country of Go- 

38, 
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39. 

Feou^7no-fi^jf^o 
= god of tlie eartli. 

39. Toung^fang-tHen-liia 
(eastern countries). 

39. 


40- 

= god of space® 

40. Kiu 

(raising). 

40. 


41, 

Yu-to* 1 o-lceou^lou 
= Nortli of Sumern. 

41. Hia 

(lowering). 

41. 

Fan’4o'-‘ld‘-p^o» 

42. 

You4ou-fo-fi'^i\-ho 
= East of Sumera, 

42. Yao 

(summary). 

42, 

F^O‘'He4o. 

43, 

Ou^ich'ai’^^o 
= raising. 

43. Kien-lcou 
(solid). 

43. 

Fchohe-lo^ 

44, 

Ni-ich'ao~po 

laying down. 

. 44. To-ngo. 

44. 

Li*Vza^po4o»ii-lic 

45. 

So-‘'kia-‘lo 

=5 sea. 

45. Te^hoa 

(obtaining the out- 
line). 

45. 

FH-M-po, 

46. 

Po’^cke-lo 
= diamond. 

46. Yert-hiu 

(satiated-raising) . 

46. 

Ngan-nou^po4ou4o* 

47, 

= going and retarning. 

47. Wou-yu 

(not-given). 

47. 

Chesa-to-foo 

48. 

= remains of food. 

48. Tchoan-chou 

(rolling-number) . 

48. 

Kie-ni-na* 

49. 

[677] l^go-neou-feou-to 
= whicli exists no longer. 

49. Tchod'ifi'ye'tb 

(rolling-eye). 

49. 

Ou4ch’at«po^ 

50. 

Cheso-to'-lo-po-to 
= rolling as one who has 
prostrated himself. 

50. Fi-hiu 

(closing-phrase, 
sentence) . 

50. 

Nz-ich^at-^po^ 

51. 

Kia^nu’-na-po-t o 
= rolling over while 
counting® 

51. Chang 

(raising up). 

51. 

Fo-fo4i4da^ 

52. 

Yeou~tch'ai-p o-p o-i o 
= rolling while raising, 
rolling up. 

52. Ts'eu^'kin 

(order-neighbour) . 

52. 

Ti’«o'u-‘ta-8an4% 

53. 

Ni-^ich'at-po^p o^to 

= rolling and laying 
down. 

53. Nai^icJie 

(happening thus). 

53. 

Ye-p^o-ia^ 

54. 

po^£o~'U~'k'%a 
= footprint. 

54® Tourism 

(measure-near). 

54. 

Fo’^fa-san-iL 
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55 , F'i-lceou-to-lo-po-fo-na’-ii 

= increasing, two by two, 
adding (words) two by 
two. 

56 , Ye-p^o-fo-cJiou-to-lo 

= increased to ten, 

57 , Mo‘“tGV 0'‘ld-n% 

~ middle-flowing, passing 
away® 

5 8 . Li^cha-ye- so- 1 o-p o-to^pi-^to 
— practising tbe tortnres 
of the rsis. 

(Ea-yuen : “ Li-oha^ye- 
p’o, etc.) 

= practising the tor- 
ments of the mountains 
(error in reading). 

59 . To-lo-m-pi^ich^a-U 

= seeing the earth. 

60. Kia-Ma-na'-pi-li'-ich'^ a-ni 

= seeing space. 

61 . ’ ou’-ch a- ti-ni-ch an- fo 

= cause of all plants 
(Ea-yuen : ‘‘List of all 
plants.”) 

62. Clia-lo-seng-kia-lio-ni 

= collected all together. 

63. [578] S' a-dha'-lou-to 

= noise of all kinds. 


55, TcJiong-yu 

(middle-leading). 


56. Si-nne-yin 

(al 1-exting uislied- 
sound). 

57. Tien-clie-kiai 

(lightning-world- 

limit). 

58. To -you (var. /ow) 

(animal for riding- 
also) (var. father). 


59. Chen-ts'i-ti 

(good-calm-earth). 

60. Koan-Wong 

(contemplating 
the void). 

61. Yi-tsie^yo 

(all grasses). 


62. Chen-cheou 

(good- receive). 

63. (jJie-tiiu 

(containing). 

64. Kiai-hiang 

(every noise). 


55. Mo-f i-ho-li-ni^ 

56. 8a-p’ o-to-seng-lda-lio^ 

57. ro-chL 

58. Fi-t' o-ngo-nou-lou- 

mo. 


59. Ni-che-ta-to. 

60. JSou-lou-iche-mo-narn 

61. Yo-lo-ni-pi-tso. 

62. Kta-hia-na-pi-li-lci- 

na. 

63. So-p^o-ouo-Glia-ti-ni- 

tcYan-fo. 

64. So-Me-lo-seng-hia-ho. 

65. Sa-p^o-pou-io-lieou- 

lou-to. 


Comparison with the Lalitavistara. 


Lalitavistara (A) 

... 1 Braluni. 

2 Kharo^tl. 

3 Pn§karasari, 

Fon-pen-hing-tsi-king (B) 

... 1 

2 

3 

P’ou-yao-king (C) 

... 1 

2 

3 

Fang-koang-ta-tchoang-yen-king (D) 

... 1 

2 

3 
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34 Mrgacakra. 

35 Vayasartita. 

36 

Bkaumadeva, 

37 Antariksadeva. 

38 Uttarakurndvipa, 

37 

38 (Kakaruta). 

39 


40 

41 

32 

33? 

34 


35 

37 

32 

33 (Mayu). 

34 


35 

37 

39 Aparagodani. 40 Furvayidelia. 

41 Utksepa. 

42 Niksepa* 

43 Viksepa. 

22 

42 


43 

44 

48 (Viksipta), 

38 

39 


40 

41 

46 

36 

38 


39 

40 

45 

44 Frak§epa. 

45 Sagara* 


46 Yajm. 

47 Lekliapi’atilekha» 48 Aniidrnta* 


45 


46 

47 

49 (Anubliiita)* 

42 



43 

45 

47 (Anupadatta?), 

41 

42 


43 


46 Anupadrata* 
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49 (^astravarta. 

50 Gananavarta, 


51 Utksepavarta. 52 Niksepavarta, 

50 

51 


52 

53 

49? 

48 


51 

«e. 

47 

48 


49 

50 

53 Padalikhifca. 

54 Dvirattarapadasamdhi. 55 

Y avadda 9 ot tarapadasam din. 

54 

£5 


56 


50? 

52? 


53? + 54 ? 

51 

52 


53 

+ 54 

56 Madhyaharim 

, 57 S ar yarn tasam grab ani. 

58 Vidyanulomavimifrita. 59 Rsitapastapta. 

57 



20 (Yyami9ra)p 

58 

55 

56 


68? 


55 

56 


58 

5,9 

60 Rocamana, 

61 Dharanlpreksinb 

62 Gaganapreksini^ 

63 Sarvjausadhinisyanda. 


59 

60 


61 

50 (very calm). 

59 (earth). 

6,0 


61 

GO 

61 

63 


63 

64 Sarvasarasamgrahanl, 


65 Sarvabhutar,utagrahan!, 

62 



6-3 


62 + 63. 



64 


64 (Sakalasamgraha). 


65 



This comparison sKows that not one of the Chinese texts is ii^ complete agreement with the 
Lalitayistara either as to the names or the order adopted. In Sanskrit ,as in Chinese the 
attempt has been made, with indi:fferent snccess, to divide np the traditional terms of the 
nomenclature under sixty-four heads, the consecrated number ; there has been cutting, carving, 
patching and sewing in the dark, and, in spite of all, some are below and some above the 
regular total. Certain divergences may be explained by the graphic variants of the Sanskrit 
originals, others are particularly important; unlike the Sanskrit, the three lists mention the 
writing of the Yavanas (Greeks) : Ta-tsin, Ya-mei-ni, Ye-pan-ni, and these last two forms come 
out as Yavani instead of Yavanani, the form prescribed by the Sanskrit grammar. The writing 
Yananika given in the Fo-pen (No. 8) seems to be a graphic modification of Yavanike 
which is also a name for the T^riting of the Yavanas; the hypothesis has so much the more 
likelihood as this writing is followed immediately by the Pakari, writing of the flakas, a people 
who were usually associated with the Yavanas and who were said to be born from the excrement 
(gakrt) of Yasisfha’s cow, whence the Chinese translation of their name, Cow.” The writin^^ 
next on the list, F(h-lo~p’o-ni, is evidently Pahlavam, the writing of the Pahlavas; the form thus 
restored agrees with the etymology indicated, “shoot of a tree,” Pahlava being traced back to 
Pallava. ^aka^Yavana-Pahlava make up th.e traditional triad in the Sanskrit classics, 
a grouping which bears distinctly the mark of an epoch. 

The names I have not been able to trace in the Sanskrit forms of the Lalitavistara are 
Fou-yao — Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 36, 44, 50, 57; Fou-pen ^ Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12, 27, (Vitasti); 
Ta-tchoang — Nos. 7, 22, 57, 
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TELUGU FOLKLORE. 

The Hunter and the Doyes, 

Translated hy T. JSzvasankaram. 

There was once a sinfal hunter, who lived by killing a number of birds, of which he ate 
some and sold the rest. For this purpose he invented many snares and used to roam over forests 
with them. Once upon a night, while he was so roaming, a severe storm broke, with the result 
that many living things were destroyed and the whole forest was flooded with water. The 
hunter became terrified, cautiously approached a big tree and stretched himself for rest, shivering 
with cold, with a stone for a pillow. 

Contemplating the tree with awe, he invoked the evil spirits inhabiting it, that they 
might show mercy to him and save him from harm. While he was thus resting, he heard the 
wailing of a male dove from a hollow in the trunk of the tree over the absence of his dear 
partner, who had not returned from her quest of food: — “ Where can she be now? Is it 
possible that my darling love should leave me alone for so long ? What can have happened to 
her? Perhaps she has perished in the storm ! Ah! Without her my existence is meaningless. 
The qualities of a loving wife are means for a husband’s attaining happiness here on earth and 
bliss hereafter. What can I do now ? My house has become empty.*’ 

The female dove, who happened to be caught in the net of the hunter, listened to this 
soliloquy with unlimited joy and exclaimed thus : — “A fortunate wife indeed is she, to whom 
it is given to stand so high in the estimation of her lord. Now that I have heard my lover’s 
protestations, I have not lived in vain and fear death no longer.” 

Thus she consoled herself and announced her presence in the net to her lover in the tree 
and said that there was no nse in sorrowing over what had happened : — “ The wise say that 
to show hospitality with a full heart to those who seek refuge with us is supreme charity. 
This hunter, by coming to the tree in which we live, has sought for refuge with us. He is 
shivering with cold. See that no harm befalls him and give him the best shelter you can.” 

At this the male dove, at once ceasing to grieve, introduced himself to the hunter and spoke 
to him thus “ Brother, you must be very tired. You are a guest in my house and it is for 
me to show you hospitality. What is your pleasure ? 

To this the hunter replied, well pleased “ Prince of birds, my limbs are shivering with 
cold, pray do something to relieve me.” 

The dove set out at once, collected a number of small dried twigs with its beak, brought 
another stick lighted at one end from a village close by, put it in the fuel, fanned it into fire by 
its wings, and invited the weary hunter to warm himself, all with an overflowing heart. To 
the delio-ht of the bird, the hunter warmed himself afc the fire, and then he began to feel the 
sensations of the returning hunger, of which he told the dove, his host. The bird felt intensely 
grieved at his inability to provide his guest with food, and exclaimed thus : “We birds do not 
keep any store of food. We eat whatever we find and live by it, but you are tired and I must 
show you hospitality. Therefore accept my body ! ” 

So saying, tbe bird turned to tbe fire and suddenly fell into it, to the utter amazement of 
the hunter, who stood struck with awe. Collecting himself after a moment he soliloquised 
thus : — ■ “ Could there be such moral courage on earth ? Is it possible that a bird could sacrifice 
its body with such loving kindness ? What a tragedy has my sinful life caused ! I must give 
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up mj merciless and brutal ways, Tlie bird is my teacher and it has taught me this holy 
teaching.’’ 

As these thoughts occurred to his mind, it became filled with the spirit of renunciation, 
and be resolved within himself thus: — ‘‘ The bird fell into the fire, giving up his wife and 
relations. I shall give up all my desires, redeem my sins, and thereby acquire merit enough to 
attain Heaven.” 

He really gave up his desires and his mind became calm. He immediately let go all the 
birds that were caught in the net, threw down his gun, bow and arrows, and everything he 
was using to kill the birds with, and walked away a thoroughly reformed being. 

When her lover sacrificed himself thus, the female dove overpowered with grief wept with 
tears rolling down her cheeks and exclaimed : — “ You could never bear to see rue hungry, nor 
would you taste anything before I had eaten, and would caress me whenever I felt wearied. 
Is it right for you to leave me alone and go ? You used to take me to bushes covered with 
flowers and tender leaves, ride with me on the froth formed by the waterfalls in streams of 
crystal water, escort me to island gardens studded with young mango plants covered with 
tender leaves, make me alight on lotus blossoms, and return home. Is it possible for me to 
forget all the sports of love, which, while in your company, brought me bliss ? I would dedicate 
my life to you and would at once go to where you have gone. I learn that a wife who 
gives up her mortal body on her husband’s death accompanies him to the abode 
of everlasting bliss.” 

So saying, the female dove kindled the same fire, and with loving thoughts on her beloved, 
fell into it. Then there appeared in the heavens a divine car surrounded with angels with the 
wedded doves in it in a state of perfect joy. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Neguitos of Zambales. By William Allan Beed : 
Department of the Interior, Ethnological Survey 
Publications, Vol. II., Part I. Manila, Bureau of 
Public Printing, 1904. 

This is a welcome publication and shows the 
energy with which the Americans are setting out 
to learn about the inhabitants of their recently- 
acquired territory. So far as regards the present 
writer’s line of research is concerned it is disap- 
pointing to find that so little seems to be left of 
the aboriginal Negrito in the populations of the 
Philippines as to make it practically impossible 
now to xR'OYe their connection with the Anda- 
manese, who are possibly the only pure Negritoes 
left. There is little to prove connection phys- 
ically. Linguistically there is nothing at all, as 
the Philippine Negritoes do not seemingly now 
talk their original tongue. In arts and crafts the 
Philippine aborigines have borrowed so much for 
so long from different races, with whom they have 
come in contact, that no doubt it is now difficult 
to distinguish what has been borrowed from that 


which is the result of internal development. And 
when the manners and customs come to us more 
fully recorded it will be found, perhaps, that many 
of these, too, have been borrowed from, or at 
least greatly influenced by, outsiders. Such as 
have been recorded certainly appear to bear the 
stamp of imitation of “betters” and to have lost 
the aboriginal form. The chief indications of 
untutored “culture” I have been able to detect 
so far lie in the body ornaments and the 
temporary shelters or huts, which bear a consider- 
able likeness to those of the Andamanese. 

The photographs and illustrations of the 
publication are excellent and most useful, and it 
is to be hoped that the work thus begun so well 
will be vigorously followed up, until as much at 
least has been discovered about the Negritoes 
under American administration as has been 
found out in the course of many years about 
those under the British Government. 

R. 0. Temple. 
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Passages from an article by Dr, 0. Fi'anJce, Halensee, entitled Beitrdge aus CMnesischen Quellen 

sur Kenntnis der Turhvolker und Skytken Zenti'alasiensf published in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Prussia^ 1904; selected and translated 
BY MISS C. NIGOLSON, M.A. 

( The pages are those of the reprints) 

[Some forty years ago, the opinion was held that Kanishka founded the so-called Vikrama 
era commencing B. 0. 58 ; that is, that the year B. C. 58-57 was the first year of his reign, 
and his regnal reckoning developed into the era. And, if that opinion had been maintained, 
the early history of India during the first centuries B. C. and A. D. would by this time have 
been worked out on consistent and intelligible lines. 

Subsequently, however, various writers advanced other and varying theories, none of 
which have been supported by any definite proof. And the result has been an amount of 
confusion from which it is extremely difficult to disentangle any real facts. 

It may be said, no doubt, that there is not as yet any conclusive proof in support of the 
original view. But there are not wanting clear indications that we are every year getting 
nearer and nearer to the required proof. And we cordially welcome, as a decided step in that 
direction, the article by Dr. Franke, of Halensee, Berlin, the title of which is given above, 
and express our thanks to Miss Nicolson for so obligingly giving an abstract translation of 
certain parts of it for the information of those students to whom the German original is not 
available. 

On the subject of Kanishka, Dr. Franke arrives at the following conclusions, from the 
Chinese sources with which he is so well acquainted : that Kanishka preceded Kuzulo- 
Kadphises ; that a period of decline in the Kushan power intervened between the last of 
Kanishka’s immediate successors and the reign of Kuzulo-Kadphises ; and that the initial 
date of Kanishka must be placed appreciably before B. C. 2, and may, in fact, be most 
g^pp^^opriately taken as coincident with the commencement of the so-called Vikrama era. 

Closely connected with that question there is another ; that of the migrations of a people 
known to the Chinese by the name of Sok, In this matter, we may perhaps not agree 
with Dr. Franke in respect of the view that the Sok, — the Szu, Su, Sai, Sse, Se, of some 

writers, are to be identified with the people known to the Greeks and Romans as Sacae and 

to the Hindus as Sakas. And, with reference to a remark on page 37 below, we would 
observe that there is at any rate no epigraphic evidence (see JRAS, 1904. 703; 1905.154:, 
635) for placing a line of Saka rulers at either Taxila or Mathura. We are, however, none 
the less greatly indebted to Dr. Franke for the clear and full exposition, that he has given us, 
of the movements of the Sok, — a people who certainly played a part of importance in the 
early history of the territory lying on the north-west of India. — Editor.] 


^^J^HE Han-Annals say 

P. 20 ; Conquest of the 
country of the Sok or Sakas. 


that “the Wusun lived in the home of the Sok,” but, since the Yue-chi 
had subsequently expelled the Sok, and then the Wusun had driven the 
Yue-chi further west and taken possession of their land, therefore “the 
race of the Wusun contained elements of the Sok as well as the Yue-chi.” 


After the massacres of the Hiung-nu priuces Moduk and Kiyuk, they (the Yue-chi) divided : 

one part remained behind, the rest travelled north-west, taking along with 
p, 41 ; Sontkerly migra- them, as before hypothetically laid down (cf p. 31), the Tocharer tribe in 
the Tarim basin, and reached the land of the Sakas, who partly wandered 
south and partly settled along with the invaders (as Strabo’s and Trogus Pompeius’ accounts shew). 
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In 174 B. C, the Yue-clii, driven west by the Hiung-nu, occupied the country of a people called by 
the Chinese annalists Sai, and compelled them to emigrate. Few 
^ “ references are found regarding this event. 


The YYie-chi had been conquered by the Hiung-nii and had attacked tlie Sai-W'ang (princes of 

^ .the Sai) ill the west. The Sai-wang went south and wandered far off, 

isieu Hau shu, cap. 61j ^ i. i i i i « 

fol 4 v'^ while the Yue-chi lived iii their land. 


“ Long agOj since the Hiung-nu had conquered the Ta Y^ue-chi, the Ta Y^iic-chi went west and 

^ made themselves masters of Ta Hia (Bactria) ; but the Sai-wang wont 

Han- Annals, cap. 96A, , ^ 

fol. 10 v°. south, and conquered Ki-pm. 


By the older sinologists, who transcribe the name variously as Szn (Klaproth), Su (De Gnignes), 
Sai (Remusat), Ssc (Julien), and Se (Schott), this tribe of the Sai was. 

Identified with the Saka. considered to be identical with the idmi and Sacae of the Graico-Roman 
and the Sakas of Indian chroniclers. Two non-sinologists, however, Lassen and St. Martin, take 
exception to the identification, chiefly on account of the diversity of forms of the name. But, from 
considerations of tests and analogous cases, the identification of the Sok with the Sacae and Sakas 
cannot be doubted in the least degree. 


It appears that even V. de St. Martin attaches to the name “ Hun'’ a narrower meaning tliarii 
^ was befitting, when he takes pains to prove, in his acute and scholarly 

enquiry on the White Huns, that the Epthalites, the Yeu-ta or 1-taii 
of the Chinese, who are mentioned by the Greek authors as a Hunnish people, were not Huns but 
Yue-chi, and hence, according to his statement, a Tibetan race. So far as his results rest on the 
identity of the names Yeu-ta orYe-tha and Yue-chi — the Y"ue-ti of Klaproth — they are weak, for the 
old name of the one race was sounded Yep-ta(r) or Ip-ta(r), while that of the other was Gift or Get, 
two designations which, in spite of their later sinodlarity in sound, had nothing to do with each other. 
But it must be questioned whether the Greek authors had in their designation an ethnological 
classification in view. At all events, the customs of the Epthalites were Hunnish^ as recorded in tho 
Eistory- of Monasteries by Lo Yana in the Eien yi tien on the authority of Sung Yuri’s statements. 
Further, the kingdom of the Epthalites extended (according to Wei shu, ch. 102) “from the Altai 
Mountains southwards as far as the country to the west of Khotan.” So that this originally 
Turkish people probably incorporated many elements of the Yue-chi in the south, and w^ere rightly 
considered by the Chinese as partly Scythian, partly Turkish races. 

Even the wider ohjectious of Lassen and St. Martin to the identification of the Sok and Sacae 
might have been easily set aside on closer inspection of the Chinese texts. 
i^sen^Iiid Sfc”iiarti“ songht the people, strangely enough, on the upper Huang ho„ 

and so stumbled upon a very abstruse explanation, the latter found it 
“ more than rash to attempt to see in the name of a small, hitherto unknown tribe that came from the 
heart of Mongolia, the origin of an old designation for the inhabitants of Central Asia, which appears^ 
to have been used in quite a general sense among the Arian peoples on both sides of the Indus.” 

The continuation of the above-quoted passage from the 96th chapter of the Han-Annals gives- 
us an entirely different point of view for the discrimination of the Sok. 

The race of the Sok,” it says, “has spread far and wide and founded a succession of states. 
From Shu-18 (Kashgar) on to the north-west, all that belongs to the Hiu- 
ob]ectio^nsi^^^ lasseu s g^- Kiin*tu states are ancient tribes of the Sok.” A description of 
Hui-siin follows, ending with the words, “ The people belong originally 
to the race of the old Saka.” A description of Klin-tu also ends with the statement that tho 
inhabitants belonged originally „to the old Baka race. , - ^ 


P. 47 ; Objections 
Lassen and St- Hartin. 


P efutation of 
objections. 


Lassen’s 
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Errors of commentators 
about Hiu-siiii. 


P. 49. 


iu. 


The names of these states, though mentioned by the chroniclers only in a cursory way, have given. 

rise to a whole succession of misunderstandings both among ancient 
Chinese and modern European authors ; e. g.^ Hitter and Lassen identity 
Hill-sun with Wusun, apparently on the authority of DeGuignes. Ritter 
{Asien^ YoL YII. p. 430) writes Hiu-siin as Siusiun but afterwards has a “Hieousim” (after 
the French transliteration) which he identifies with UsuiF^ or “ Ousiun.” Lassen rightly takes 
Hieii-siim’’ to mean tribe -ef the Sse (Sole), but adds that later they were called Usun and that 
Sse ma Fsieii calls them Usiun. Now, Ma tuan lin describes a country 
P‘o-han or Po^hanna (in the old pronunciation probably Fat-hau-iia = 
Ferghana) and thinks it is the old country of K^ii-sou, taking the statement verbatim from the 
SiU sJm and 'Pang shu, where, among other things, it is stated that in 658, by order of the 
Chinese emperor, the capital K‘o-sai was changed from Ferghana into the prefecture-town of 
Hill-sun. Ritter takes this to be different from Siusiun and declares it to be the old designation of 
the WuBiin. In a translation of the above-quoted passage of Ma tuan lin, von Richthofen apparently 
interchanges Khiu-seou and Hieu-suin = Hiivsiiii. Consequently, he applied all that was said of 
Khi-soii or Fat-ha-na to Hiursiin and concluded logically that it was not Ta-wan that was Ferghana, 
but Hiu-siun. 

Still greater are the misunderstandings about Kiin-tu. The Pten yi tien identifies Kiin-tu with 
names of similar sound, Shen or Sen-tu and Yin-tu, which mean ^‘Indian,”' 
Misinterpretation of Kiin- ^nd then takes Kiin-tu to mean “ Indian ! So too Yen shi ku remarks, 

“ Kiin-tu is the same as Sh8n-tu or TTen-chu (L e., Indian). Originally 
these names were all the same'’ ! Pauthier, in his translation of the P/e?i yi tien, accepts the 
statements of his original and refers all that is said in the Hau-Armals about Klin-tu to India, 
Similarly, Remusat renders the name as Sind.” 

Th. Watters has cleared himself of this interchange in so far as he thought ‘Hhe country 
described in Chinese Literature under the name Yun-tu was evidently one to the E. or N.-E. of all 
that has been called India/" 

Confining our attention to the short but perfectly intelligible statements in the Han- Annals, we 
shall find the simple fact that the Hiu-sun and Kiin-tu were two tribes of 
the Saka, who pastured their flocks in the N.-W. of Kashgar and on the 
S.-W. slopes of the TTen-shan system and about the S. tributaries of the 
Narin, the Hiu-siin rather towards the boundaries from Ferghana, and the Kiin-tu east of this, 
stretching north to the country of the Wusun that extended to the Issi-kul, These two tribes 
disappear later from history as independent states : and naturally so, since, owing to the coalescing 
of the tribes with their kindred race, the Ta Yue-chi, they would have become merged with them in 
their south-westerly movement. These two names are probably preserved by a mere accident : they 
certainly were not the only Saka tribes that inhabited that district. The above-cited statement 
in the Ttang- Annals about the prefecture-town of Hiu-sun might indicate 
that the family of the Hiu-stin was the ruling one in the 7th century 
in Ferghana, or at least in part of it. On the other hand, the Sketch of the History of We'i 
enumerates both Klin-tu and Hiu-siin among the states which then (i. e., iu the 3rd century) 
belonged to Kashgar. So, too, the Encyclopedia of Tu-yen asserts that, at the time of its composition, 
the So-eh‘e, Kiin-tu, and Hiu-siin formed part of the state of Kashgar. 

At that early time, the race of the Saka does not seem to have spread south and east beyond 
Kashgar, 

The enumeration of a number of small states, among which is the So-cli‘e, together with the 
account of the introduction of a Wusun prince among the So-ch‘6 in 
65 B, C., the subsequent rising of the small neighbouring states against 
the Chinese, and the splitting up of their confederacy by the ambassador F^ng-feng-shi, — all go to 


P. 50 ; Evidences from the 
texts. 


P. 51, 
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shew that tlie So-clti‘S and their neighbouring states formed the transition from the Tibetan peoples to 
the Turkish races and the Saka north from them. We have theig in the tribes of the Hiu-sliii, 
Ktiii'-tu, and that driven south from Issi-knl by the Yue-chi, not, as St. Martin believed, ^‘a small, 
hitherto unknown people,” but they are the tribes of the Sacae, which in the 2nd century B. G. were 
pushed furthest south and east, whose large province Ptolemy could yet describe as extending from 
the N. bank of the lower Jaxartes on to Serica. 


According to Tomaschek,the Sacae, whose conquest by Alexander is told in Arrian (VII. 10, 5), 
inhabited the district on the upper Oxus as neighbours oE the Indians : 

Habitat of the Sacae. capital was Rokhsanaka on the Oxus. Perhaps they were directly 

connected with the Hiu-siin, north-east from them. As regards the question whether the Saka or 
Scolotes,'’ who, according to Herodotus, are the true Scythians and who, as A, v. Humboldt thinks, 
‘^‘are a people, and emphatically not a common designation for nomadic tribes,” belong to the Arian 
^ ^ . . . race, no positive verdict can be drawn from Chinese sources. Klaproth, 

nan origin. Introduction to the Voyage of Count Potoki, says that one can 

afhrm it, with tolerable certainty but he regrets the lack of statements to settle the point more definitely. 
In the Han- Annals it is stated that “from Wan (Ferghana) to An-si (Parthia) the languages are, 
it is true, somewhat different, but yet the same in general, so that speakers can understand one 
another. These people have all deep-set eyes and luxuriant beards. They love barter and quarrel 
about the fraction of a trifle. They set great store by their womens and whatever a woman says,, her 
husband unquestioningly agrees with.” 

Clearly the three races, the Saka, the Wusun, and the Yue-chi were in great measure co-mingled. 

What might point to an affinity of race among the Saka, the Scythians, and the Getae, is their 

Early borne of the Saka home : for not only have the two last-named, but also the Saka 

Scythae, and Getae. * lace, moved out from the great cradle of peoples by the Aral sea to east 
and south. 


P. 54 ; Sai-wang. 


It is noteworthy that the Han-Annals speak, not of the Sai but of the Sa%~wang, i. e., “ Prince,” 
or “Princes” of the Saka. Such an adjunct is unusual, especially in 
a speech so poor in vocabulary as that of the Han-Annals. It must be 
very closely associated with the word Saka, The different variants of the word found among western 
authors, e, 2aKavpaK(ov and 2^Ka^§dKecv, &c., in Lucian, Sarangae in Pliny, ^aya^dyKat by Ptolemy 
and others, suggest that wang is an element of the name, and that it serves to indicate a distinct 
branch of the Saka. Another possibility would be that the Saka-prince was a specially-marked 
character, called by Chang-k‘ien the oppressor of the whole people, and handed down as such by him. 


Those who refuse to identify the Chinese Sai with the Indian Saka are deprived of the 
possibility of making this migration a starting-point. Lassen simply says 
that the Sse travelled southwards to Sogdiana, and, driven further S. 
by the Yue-chi, crossed the Hindu Kush and conquered the land of Ki-pin or the N.-B. part of 
Arachosia ; by the Saka of the Indians he means the Indo-Scythian race later forced into India 
from Bactria, This interpretation, of course, is not reconcilable with the Chinese accounts. 


Date of 
migration. 


the southward 


In the biography of Chang k^ien we find that the Yue-chi, conquered by the Hiung-nu, had 
attacked the Saka princes in the west. The latter, driven south, settled 
in a new country. K‘un-mo begged Shan-yii for permission to avenge the 
wrong done to his father ; and he attacked and conquered the Yue-chi who 
went west again.” Prince Moduk died in 174 B. C. This second ejection of the Yue-chi took place 
in 160 B. C. Hence the Sakas* southward migration took place between 174 and 160, a very 
long time before the conquest of India by the Indo-Scythians, 
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It is, moreover, nowhere stated, that the Sse went to Sogdiana, which lies west, not south — • 
nay, it is said ‘‘They went S. and made themselves masters of Ki-pin,” which, at the Han period, 
was not the N.-E. part of Arachosia, but corresponds to Kapila or 
r. 56 ; Ki-pin. Kapira, the Kasperia of Ptolemy, i, e., to the name Kasmira, 

which sounds like Kaspira. 

One short indication of the route followed by the Sakas is given in the third passage of the 
Han-Annals, Ch. 96, where we are told that “ the Sai-wang went south 
The route of the Sakaa. passed Hien-tu.” To locate Hien-tu the travels of Fa hien furnish 

materials which prove it to have been on the Indus. The Shut king Chu cites Fa hien’s 
description, and adds that the substance of all the chroniclers about this place is ; — On the border of 
Ki-pin there is a bridle-path leading up from the flat rocks, only a little over a foot broad. The 
travellers go step by step here and hold each other fast ; rope-bridges arc joined to one another for 
a distance of 20 li till the Hien-tu (Ut.^ “ hanging passage ”) is reached. Kuo yi kiing says : “ West 
from Wu-cli‘a is the land of Hien-tii .... This Hien-tu is the one of wliich the Buddhist 
Fa hien says that he crossed the Indps at that point, before coming to Udyana.’’^ 

We allot, then, to Hien-tu a S. S. W. direction from Kashgar to the 
Indus, slightly west of Skardo, near the boundary of the modern Dardistan, 


About the location of Ki-pin, Chinese evidence is of little service. According to the Han-Annals 

„ . it is said to have had on the S.-W. Wu-i-shan-li or Arachosia, on the S.-E. 

P. 59 ; Location of Ki-pm. ^ -r, 

the Bactrian kingdom of the Ta Yue-chi. On the N,-E, it is said to 

have been 9 days’ journey to Naii-tou, on the E. 2250 li to Wu-ch‘a. Now Wii-ch‘a is E, from 
Hien-tu, the latter being on the borders of Ki-pin, The distance of 2250 li, if taken to mean from 
the capital S‘du-sien, would bring the capital near Peshawar. The Chinese must, in describing the 
great land of Ki-pin,” have had in view part of the Panjab, especially as it is described as low-lying 
and warm. 


The route followed by the Sakas from the Tarim basin to Hien-tu, and thence south, is not 
indicated by Chinese sources, which vouchsafe almost no information on 
F- 60. the further history of these Sakas as well as of the other Parthian Sakas 

on Indian ground, 

Saka dynasties are found not merely in Gandhara with Taksasila, but also in Mathura in India, 
and the name Sakastene, the modern Sejistan, has preserved the memory of the Saka even to the 
present day. But we must guard against seeking the same race under the same name. The Indians 
employ the names Saka, Turuska, Huna, and others, apparently indiscriminately, for those strangers 
who seemed to them more or less barbarians. 


The lack of direct information regarding the later fortunes of the Saka races renders much 
more difficult a chronology of the important period between the beginning 
Tefy diverse^^Site^rSed!® 2nd century B. C. and the year 318 A. D. This period groups 

itself round a succession of princes, of whom the most famous is Kaniska, 
Here we enter the realm of most widely diverging and contradictory statements and hypotheses. The 
commencement of his reign is variously dated from 57 B. C. to 278 A. D., the sources being the 
evidence of coins and inscriptions and passages (very variously interpreted) from Chinese works. 


The later events in Ki-pin are found in the Han-Annals (fob II r^ ff. ). Kelations between China 
, and Ki-pin began in the time of Wu ti (140 — 85 B.C.). It being remote, 
63, mbassy to China. troops CO aid not reach it. The king Wn-t‘ou4ao put to death 


^ Bitter thought that Hieu-tu meant, (1) merely the country of Ki-pin ; (2) the Oxus-passage of the Pamir ; 
(3) a pass over the Hindu Kush. 

Watters sees in it originally only a variant for Indus, which spread afterwards to the highlands from Ladak to 
the Indus. 
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^^^ 3 veral ambassadors. His son, succeeding, sent ambassadors to collect tribute. These were accom- 
panied by Wen cbung, an official of the border-province, whom the prince meant later to treat with 
violence. W8n cbung, bowever, got word of this and plotted with the son of the prince of 
Jimg-kTi, called Yin-mo-fu. They made a concerted attack on Ki-pin, and killed the prince., 
Yin-mo-fu mounted bis throne. Later, dissensions sprang up between Yin-mo-fu and the ambassador 
Obao te. The latter was put in prison and bis followers, 70 men, put to death. From 48 to 
33 B. G. communications were broken oil. In the time of the emperor 
^ Character of the ambassa^ Ch‘mig ti ( 32 — *7 B. C. ) ambassadors were sent to bring tribute and 
ask pardon. It was intended to send them back with an escort of 
ambassadors to Ki-pin. But the generalissimo Tu k‘in opposed the measure, saying that, whenever 
China had shewed clemency to these barbarian races, their borders had become the scene of rapine and 
that the ambassadors were “not men of standing, but tradesmen, people of lowly position, who wish 
to dispose of their wares and carry on traffic at the market, and to whom the bringing of the tribute 
is a mere pretext.’' 

The Sakas, then, came among a peaceful, commercial people, from whom they wrested the power. 
Commercial intercourse with China was interrupted ; and this the native merchants sought to 
restore by their expeditions with tribute. 

An analogous case presents itself in the invasion of the Yue-chi races into Bactria {Shi-lci, 
^ ch. 123, fob 6 f.) : — The Ta-hia or Bactrian soldiers are weak and are 

afraid of battle, but are fond of trading.” When the Ta Yuc-chi moved 
west, they attacked and defeated the natives, and made Bactria subject. Chang k‘ien, who lived 
there in 125 B. C., heard from them that “the people of our land carry on trade with Sh^n-tiii 
( = Sindhu, the Indus region).” 

The conquest of Bactria by the Yue-chi, their gradual advance south over the Oxus, and their 

^ -r^ . filial conquest of India are testified to by Chinese sources, but the dates 

Tbe tive Hi-Hou princes. . . , i , . . . r.,, 

of specihc events are almost entirely wanting. The proximity of two 

passages gives some indication about the Yue-chi {TsHen Han sku, ch. 96 A, fol. 15 r°) ; — “There 
are in Bactria five princes, namely, the princes of Hiu-mi.” (Then follow the well-known names of the 
live Hi-Hou, the prince of Kuei-shuang being third, and of Kao-fii fifth.) “All these five princes are 
subject to the Yue-chi.’' 

In the IIou Han shu, ch. 118, fol. 11 v^, we are told that “at first the Yue-chi were over- 
thrown by the Hiung nu. They removed theii settlements to Bactria 
Hi^HouVrS^S KushaB!"® divided the kingdom into five, putting a Hi-Hou at the head of 

each division. A century later the Hi-Hoii of K^ei-shuang attacked 
and overthrew the four other Hi-Hou. He assumed the rank of Prince (Wang) and bore the dynastic 
title of King of Kuei-shuang. He pressed into An-si (Parthia) and took the province from Kao-fii. 
He annihilated P‘u-ta and Ki-pin; all this formed his realm. When K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io was 80 years; 

olfi, he died ; his son Yen-kao-chen became prince. He thereupon 
thakS)}Snk?iig'dom!'“” conquered India, and placed a (sic I) deputy there, who governed the 
country. The Yne-chi thereupon became extremely rich and flourishing ; 
in all countries they were designated as Kings of Kuei-shuang; the Chinese, however, retained the 
old name of Yue-chi.” 

Hirth and Marquart have shewn the error in this distorted passage : the five principates formed,, 
not the whole of the old kingdom, but a small portion of it : possibly, however, during the last 
century, before the conquest of India, it formed the actual Yue-chi kingdom. And a possible 
explanation is that the K*ang-nu, an allied race, drove the Yue-chi southwards and took possession 
of their vacant settlements. 
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The Haii-Aniials cover the period 206 B. 0. to 24 A* D. They make no mention of this 

reconstruction of the Yuc-chi kingdom; the author Pan kii (who died 
P 69 f . . ^ 

92 A, D.), brother of the famous Pan ch’ao, must have known of the 

conquering invasion of the Yue-chi : and a consideration of the political relations of China vsith 

Central Asia at the death of the usurping prince Wang mang in 23 B. 0. confirms the conclusion 

that such an event had not then taken place. Levi, however, founding his arguments on niisfcakeii 

premises, assigns the foundation of the Kushan kingdom to the middle of the 1st century B. 0. 

The Annals of the later Han cover the period 25 — 220 A. D. Their author Fan ye lived till 
445, so that the establishment of the native Yiie-chi realm was for him 

P 70 

ancient history. With the rise of the Gupta dynasty, in 318 A. D., the 
Kushan kingdom must have broken up into small states about the 5th century, and in Bactria the 
Yue-chi were driven westwards by their northern neighbours the Juan-juan. Hence, scarcely 
a century after the later Han dynasty, the power of the Kushan kingdom must have been on the 
wane. Yet the later chronicler points to a period of flourishing development after the conquest of 
Khu-tsiii-k‘io and Yeii-kao-ch6n, but makes no mention of a corresponding decline. 

With the end of Pan yung’s biography in 124 D. D., sources of information about the peoples of 
^ Turkestan were exhausted. It is clear, however, that the period when 

the Chinese sway over “the kingdoms westwards from Tshmg ling’’ 
began to be insecure, was that of the dourishing epoch of the great Kushan kingdom. 

Ill 24 A, D., then, the union of the Yue-chi principalities under the Kushaiis had not taken place, 
while by 124 not only the conquests of KTu-tsiu-k*io and Yen-k‘ao-chen 
kingdom i^nshan had taken place, but also a period of flourishing development had come to 
a close. A century is not a long period for such events, and we cannot, 
in view of this, place the overthrow of the four Hi-hou princes far from the beginning of the later 
Han dynasty. We hoar of a considerable army being sent into the field in A. D. 90 by the Yuc-chi 
king against Pan ch‘ao. This king could be neither K‘iu-tsiu~k‘io nor Yen-kao-chen, for Pan chao 
would have named them here in his biography, as he does in a later passage. W e should then be 
dealing with a successor of Yen-kao-chen, We may then, with confidence, place the establishment of 
a native Kushan kingdom in the period between 25 and 81 A. D., with greater probability nearer 
the earlier date than the later. 


Of the peoples in the north-west, the Chinese texts mention two great kingdoms, Wu-i-shan-li 
and An-si, giving a description of the physical and economical conditions of 
shan-lT Wu-i- these countries, which ends with the words “ Eastward from An-si are the 

Ta Yue-chi.” From the Hou Han shu we learn that An-si in 87 A. D. sent 
an embassy to China, and in 97 Kan ying, Pan ch‘ao‘s ambassador, came to the W. boundary of An-si. 
In 101, the king of An-si, Man-kir, again sent tribute to China. Hirth considers An-si to be a form 
of Arsak, a designation of the Parthians. In P^an-tou (the capital) he sees the name Parthuva, 
the Persian original of the Greek ^dpSoi or UapOavvtKa, &c. 

Chinese sources give no information about the internal wars of the Parthian kingdom : but we 
* know from Justin that the Scythians were appealed to for help. The 

hrSiohVf th latter, however, about 127 B. C. laid waste the Parthian borderland and 
killed the king Pliradates II. At the same period they took possession 
of a part of Drangiana, and though driven from Drangiana into Arachosia, this Saka race became 
a powerful people again in the 1st century B. 0. and probably founded a Saka dynasty. At all events, 
Saka and Parthian kings seem to have reigned promiscuously over that kingdom of Indo-Paxthians, 
which is particularly to be understood as the An-si and the Wu-i-shan-li of the Chinese. The oldest 
of these sovereigns is said to be Maues,who reigned about 100 B. C., if the numismatic investigations 
of A. V. Sallet are correct. Of his successors, Azes (40 — 30 B. C.) is the most powerful, and 
Yndophares or Gondophares (probably 21 A, D. according to Ind, Coins, p. 15, § 62) is the 

.best known. 
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P. 76 ; Distribution 
power, 50 B. C. 


of 


F. 77, 


We obtain from the above statements the following picture of the distribution of power on the 
north frontier of India about the middle of the 1st century B. C. In the 
N.-E. and N., e., first in Kashmir and latterly in the upper Indus 

region at Kabul and Suat^ the Saka race, from the Tarim basin, with an 
accession of the Turkish element, held sway. North of this, on both sides of the Hindu Kush and on 
the upper Oxus, the five HbHou (Jabgu) of the Yue-clii dwelt. And in the west, finally, in S. Afghan- 
istan as well as in the middle and lower Indus region, there flourished the Indo-Parthian kingdom of 
the other Baka race wlio came as fugitives from the old Parthian country. The Chinese designate 
the first-named Saka kingdom as Ki-pin, the other as An-si. The peace-loving commercial natives, 
refined by Greek culture, were soon overpowered and deprived of political unity "by the warlike 
invaders, who however soon began to strive about the booty and supremacy. This may be inferred 
from Ifou ?Ian shu^ ch. 118, fob 11 v° and 12r s ‘*The subjection of the 
country to the ruling power was never of long duration ; of the three 
countries, India (Tflen-chu), Ki-pin and Aii-si, the one which was powerful gained the upper hand, the 
one which was w'eak lost it. Among the five Hi-Hou provinces which the earlier Annals mention, this 
did not actually take place. It belonged later to the An-si, and when the Yue-chi conquered the An-si, 
they, fur the first time, got possession o-f Kao-fu.” Kao-fu corresponds with the KdjBovpa of Ptolemy 
and with the modern Kabul, but geographically it must have been the boundary province between 
Au-si and Ki-pin. Marquart with considerable probability identifies it with Gandhara. Cunningham^s 
identification of it with the whole of Afghanistan is put out of court by the above citation. 

What country T‘ie-chu India”) may mean, it is not easy to telL Immediately after the above 
translated passage of the Han-Annals, we find that “T‘ien-chu is another name for Shen-tu 
(Sindliu) ; the country lies more than 1000 li S.-E. from the Yue chi ; its customs resemble those 

of the Yue-chi the inhabitants are weak against the Yue-chi. The province of Sindliu 

comprises all the country from the Yue-chi and Kao-fu to the S.-W, and 
indeed westward as far as the sea, and eastward as far as- the country of 
P‘aii-kfl, Sindhu has several hundred distinct towns with their governors and several ‘half-scores’ 
of states with their princes, all distinct but having the common name of Sindhu. At that 
time (?) all was tributary to the Yue-chi. The Yue-chi killed its prince (or princes) and placed 
deputies there, who ruled the subjects.” These statements shew how vague was the information 
about this country. The coins found in Kabulistan, bearing the image of the Indo-Greek king 
Ilcimaios on the one side and the Kushan prince Kozulokadphises on the other, perhaps indicate 
that Hermaios was the last Greek king in India and ruled then in the 
Itiri)aon°’ Kabul countries. If this be correct, one might understand by the 

Tfien-chti of the Han-Annals the Greek kingdom which was divided in 
the 2nd and 1st century B. C, among the successors of Menandros, the last of whom was Hermaios. 

The principality of Kushan, as we saw, came out as final victor in the struggles for supremacy in 
N. India, The two conquerors, father and son, are called by the Chinese 
Kaniskf^ MenMfied K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io and Yen-kao-ch6n. Both these rulers must have made 

factory. * ^ great name for themselves. It is, accordingly, no far-fetched theory to 

see in one of them, preferably the first, the most eminent of the Kushan 
princes, Kaniska. Many scholars have concluded that tins identification is correct. Marquart, 
who at first was of this o]3imon, has returned to Cunningham’s 
older identification which transliterates K‘iu-tsiu-kio by Kozulokadphises 
mentioned above. This is rendered the more likely theory by the transliteration of the name of the 
sou Yen-khao-chSn, which becomes Oemokadphises. Where then must we seek the mighty Kaniska? 

The succession of princes (with one exception, as we shall see later) of Kushan kings 

V 1 --n Kozulokadphises, Oemokadphises, Kaniska, Huviska, Vasudeva. 

iATlSuaU pTlUCSSt rs « 1 1 * 

V. Smith dates Kaniska at 125 A. D. The dates assigned by others 
vary according to their dates for the founding of the Yue-chi. 


P.78. 


P. 79. 
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Tk@ remarkable thing is, that Kaniska, the Buddhist hero and the alleged founder of 
a powerful Indo-Asiatic kingdom, is to the Chinese historians an entirely 
K^iska unknown person and nowhere explicitly mentioned by them. This is 

astonishing in view of the facts that Kaniska had actually a son of the 
emperor of China at his court as a hostage, and that he must have been known to them as a formidable 
neighbour and rival in the establishment of their power. But, as mentioned above, the year 124 A. D. 
was the last in which occasion occurred for exact knowledge of events in the west. 


The Buddhist records, however, are less reticent. First Hiian tsang tells us, in writing of the 
monasteries of Kia-pi-shi (modern KajSristan), that, according to old chroniclers, “a great king 
Kaniska lived in the kingdom of Gandhara. His power spread to neighbouring states and his 
ennobling influence pressed into distant countries. He treated his hostages with especial distinction. 
They had separate residences for Winter, for Summer, and for Spring and Autumn, and at each place 
they built monasteries, and, even after returning home, never neglected to send their gifts.’' 

p Statements to the same effect are found in the description of the land 

of Cinapati, The pilgrim further relates that “ the king Kaniska took 
the throne in the 400th year after the Nirvana of Tathagata (fulfilling a prophecy of Buddha) and 
ruled the territory of Jambudvipa. He believed neither in punishment nor in benediction, he despised 
the law of Buddha and trampled it down.” In a wonderful way he was converted by a boy who 
tended the cows, so that “ lie professed the law of Buddha and revered his law from his inmost soul.” 

This legend is told 200 years before Hiian tsang by Fa Men, who, however, dates the accession 
to the throne at 300 years after the Nirv^a. Other legends are interpreted ih the light of Buddhist 
extravagance and tell us nothing of any significance. We must here note that Hiian tsang begins 
his chapter on Kaniska with the words, ‘‘The following is told there by the earlier annalists.” This 
puts even the Chinese evidence on ^ lower footing than the early annals as regards reliability, 
L e., the cautious Chinese will not vouch for the correctness of his history : he is willing only 
“ relata referre^” 

The monastery given to the hostages as a summer residence is called Jen-kia-lan by Hiian 
tsang, but otherwise Sha-lo-kia, which Beal and Marquart take to 
be Sanskrit “ Saraka = Serica = China,” i e.t a Chinese monastery. 2 
Moreover, it happens that the pictures of the hostages on the monastery walls represented the 
inhabitants of “ East Hia.” Now, both Hiian tsang’s translators understand East Hia to mean 
China. Let us now test these statements by the Chinese texts. The Si yu chi^ a work issued 
in 666 by imperial command, states that there was in the capital of Ki-pin (=Kapisa) a monastery 
called Han sse, e., monastery of the Han or Chinese, and that in earlier times a pagoda was erected 
by an ambassador from Han (China). I tsiiig, the Buddhist biographer, makes a similar statement 
about one of the fallen “Monasteries of China,” which seems to have been situated on the Ganges, • 


This monastery, according to a local tradition, was built more than 500 years before his time 
^ (about 680 A. D.), that is, about 150 A. D., for the Chinese pilgrims. 

This tradition seems to be entirely without foundation. Hiian tsang says 
nothing explicitly about Chinese hostages. “ The races in the province westward from the stream,” 
he says, sent hostages.” He found representations of them on the walls in the monastery of 


2 Marquart puts another interpretation on the name, seeing a word Baraka ( not authenticated), e., a Sans- 
krit form of the name Sarak for Kashgar, in Chinese Shm-lek or Sha-lek. This interpretation he then connects with 
an episode from the history of Shu-ld(k) translated by Specht, and concludes that KAniska must have occupied the 
throne at that tim.e, i, e,, during the reign of the Emperor Nganti (107 — 125). The proof, however, does not 
require that to support it ; in the Chinese text, the subject is not the prince who was sent as hostage to the 
Yue-chi, nor is there any reference therein to the king Kaniska. 
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Jen-kia-lan, and in these portraits they had the outward appearance of the inhabitants of Tung Hia. 
Every one who knows the primitive political designation of China will at once see from the title 
“fan” (part of word translated ‘‘race”) that no reference can possibly be made to China: for 
a Chinaman would under no circumstances employ such an expression for his country. 

But we do not require this argument. The province west of ‘‘ the stream (Ho si) is, in the older 
geography of China, a well-defined political and administrative tract 
corresponding to the Kukunor province west of the Huang ho. These 
provinces were lost one after another to the Tanguts (tu-fau). Hiian tsang’s “tribes from the 
province west of the stream,” were, in other words, Tanguts (tn-fan) from the Kukunoi” district. It 
follows from this that by “East Hia” in Hiian tsang’s account, China cannot possibly be meant, 
as Beal and Julian maintain, apart from the fact that it would be quite an unusual expression for 
China. But other proofs are forthcoming. Ho si was only a small part, indeed only the east part, 
of the great kingdom of the Tanguts or Tibetans. This Tangut kingdom was the old Kfiang of the 
Han period ; but the name was naturally not familiar to Hiian tsang. In- his time another name, 
viz.^ “ Hia, ” came into vogue ; this seems in fact to be originally the name of a single tribe, on the 
borders of the Ordos-Mongols in Kansu, and then probably of the tribe driven furthest east. At all 
events, it is stated in the T‘ang-Aimals that the tribe dwelling in the district of Hia chou (modern 
Ning hia) bore the title P‘ing Hia or “ Peaceful Hias.” The name subsequently was extended to 
mean the whole eastern portion of the Tangut kingdom. Hence Hiian tsang, by the “ East Sia ” 
OF rather the “ Hia in the East/’ meant, and could have meant, nothing but the Tanguts in Kansu. 

That the people (of Ki-pin) retained traditions of their early home appears from a remark 
made upon the Chinese travellers, “ that is a man from the country of our 
earlier lungs.” Directly in the province of Ho si lay, as we know, the 
former homes of the Yue-chi, to whom even Kaniska as well as the other “ earlier kings ” traced 
their descent. These traditions were kept by the Chinese also, as we see from a remark made in the 
description of the province of Ho si. During the T‘sin dynasty (255 — 209 B. C.) the Yue-chi 
called Jung lived there. 

Let it be granted, then, that Kaniska built an important monastery in Kapisa, for the hostages, 
and that at that time a “ monastery of China” existed, and even admitting 
Hostages at KaBigka’s that these two were identical, which is nowhere ex:plicitly staffced, we are left 
guts.* 6)hiiiese, but au Kaniska’ s court there was erected a monastery 

for Tangut hostages, and that it served later as a place' of sojourn for 
Chinese pilgrims. These facts give us nothing towards the determination of Kaniska’a reign; for, as 
the statements do- not deal with Chinese hostages, we shall seek in vain in Chinese history for 
a corresponding reference to Kaniska. 

A son of the emperor of China as hostage at the court of Kaniska is absolutely inconceivable, 
p ^ Apart from the fact that such an unusual event must have been men- 

tioned in some form in Chinese chronicles, and that the reliable and well- 
informed Hiian tsang makes no mention of this tradition, the statement is damaged by its inherent 
impossibility. Whatever be the period accepted for Kaniska’s reign, it must be either the early 
prime or the decadence of the Han dynasty. If the emperors were powerful, they would never 
have submitted to such a humiliation ; if they were weak, they would have had no political relations 
with so remote states. In any case, it is not clear what the object was in sending the hostages : 
Kaniska could not wage war with China, any more than the latter could with him. We may, then, 
confidently ascribe the tradition of Chinese hostages to a Buddhist fiction which has no claim to 
historical value. 
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With regard to the date of Kaniska’s accession, the Chinese travellers give ns merely repetitions 
of Indian traditions. Hiian tsang puts the fulfilment of the prophecy 

^Huan tsaag onKaaiska’s Buddha at 400 years after the Nirvana, Sung yiin at SOO years, but 
unfortunately neither states the date accepted for the Nirvana. 

Huan tsang tells of a stone pillar near a pagoda in Kusinagara on which an important inscription 
regarding the death of Buddha was found : but neither month nor day was there mentioned^ He 
asserts that, according to earlier records, two different dates were accepted for this event, viz.} 
either a day corresponding to the 15th day of the 3rd month or to the 8th day of the 9th month of 
the Chinese calendar. Beference to a year he had apparently neither found nor expected from the 
inscription. Instead of this, he says “ as regards the period since Buddha’s Nirvana, the schools are 
of very diverse views. Some say it dates back over 1200 years, others over 1300 years, a third 
section over 1500 years, others again over 900, yet none say 1000.” Going 
back from the year 648 A. D. as the date of the Si yu hi, we would 
get the dates 552, 652, 852, and a year between 352 and 252 B. C. The Tang- Annals and the Sui- 

Annals each get different dates from these, so that it is impossible to fix th'C year of Kaniska’s 

accession by these data. 


Hiian tsang ch. HI. fol. 15 r°) further places the ting Asota lOtl years after the 

Nirvana, as do also the W ei- Annals (fol. 4 r^). This would give a much higher date for the famous 
ruler than has been confirmed 5 Asoka’.s reign began about 260 B. 0. In speaking of the settlement 
of Indian chronological classifications, Hiian tsang notes that, resulting from errors on the part of 
foreign translators as regards the settlement of dates for the conception, birth, becoming a monk, 
attainment of Buddhahood, and the Nirvana of Tatliagata, differences exist everywhere in the mouths 
and days. Unfortunately, he has not mentioned what date, at all events what year, he took for his 
standard, Marquart {Eransalir, p. 212, n. 4), who, I know not on what grounds, implies that 
Hiian tsang accepted the year 552 B. 0. for the Nirvana, has been at the trouble to try to find 
a systematic abbreviation of the dates in Hdan tsang’s statements with a view to drawing conclusions 
therefrom for the chronology of certain events and also for the reign of Kaniska. I do not believe it 
is profitable to take seriously this chaos of large, round numbers, in which Buddhist tradition, here 
as ever, loses itself. The only thing that we can probably deduce froui this source is that at the 
time of Hiian tsang the Indian account of Kaniska's reign was in as great fluidity as that of the 
Nirvana. We may confidently set aside the dates. 


The remaining statement of the Chinese Buddhists is only that Kaniska turned to Buddhism: 

and became a zealous patron and propagator of the creed, that he was 
a powerful ruler who overthrew East India and led his army as far as the 
T‘sung ling, conquered the king of Pafcaliputra, and successfully resisted gsn attack of the king of the 
An-si. The details of these statements will naturally have to be regarded in the light of Buddhist 
exaggeration, but this circumstance corroborates the fact that Kaniska was a powerful protector of 
the Buddhist cult. And in this one sure fact, it seems to me, is found a thread, which leads fronii 
Kaniska to the notes of the Chinese historians. 


Several of the 
Specht and Levi. 


Chinese Annals contain, in their sketches of the development of Chinese 
Buddhism, a very important statement to which Bemusat {Foe Koue Ki, 
p. 39) has referred, and v?hich has since become the subject of a lively 
controversy between two French savants. The passage is found first of all in the commentary to 
the historical work San huo chi (ch. 30, fol. 29 r°), the author of which died in the year 297, while 
the commentary was completed in the year 429. Indeed it is cited by the commentator from the 
work Wei Uo (not accessible to us), the composition of which might date at about the end of the 3rd 
.or beginning of the 4th century. It is further met in the Annals of the Wei Dynasty (Wetshu^ 
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ch. 114y fol 1 r° et y°) and also in those of the Sni Dynasty {Sni shu, ch, 35, fol. 33 r° et 

p in both cases it appears not to be a quotation. Besides, Specht and Levi 

have specified a number of works where that passage likewise occurs. 
Unfortunately, the text, as the numerous variants shew, is not rendered with certainty, but, apart 
from readings, one fact remains with which alone we are concerned and which we shall immediately 
proceed to investigate. We choose for our translation the text of the Wei Annals (which is 
unnoticed by Specht and Levi) because it gives the shortest, clearest, and most logical settipg. 
The passage is to be found here in the chapter on the history of Buddhism in China, and 
runs as follows: — “In the period Yuan shou of the emperor Wu ti of the Han dynasty 
(i, e., 122 — 115 B. C.), Ho k‘u ping was despatched to punish the Hiung nu. He reached 
Kao-lan and traversed Kti-yen, where he perpetrated a great massacre by decapitations. He 
took captive the king K‘un«sie, and killed the king Hiu-t‘u of the people. 50,000 souls came 
and submitted. The gold statue of their god, which represented their great deity, was taken and set 
up in the palace of Kan ts'iian. The gold statue was over 10 feet long. No sacrifice was offered; 
only incense was burned and reverence was paid before it, otherwise nothing. In this way the 
stream of the Buddhist system began to permeate. Further, when the alliance with the western 
provinces was opened up, Chang k‘ien was sent as ambassador to Ta-hia (Bactria). On his return 
he reported that the kingdom of Shen-tu (Sindhu), also called T‘ien-chu, lay in the neighbourhood of 
this country. At that time people first heard of the cult of Buddha. In the first year of the period 
Yuan shpu pf the emperor Ai ti of the Han dynasty (i. e,, in the year 2 B. C.) the Assistant in the 
sacrificial office of the royal ancestral tepiple, Ts‘in (?) king, Received from the ambassador of the l^ing 
of Ta Yue-obi, named I4s‘un, the Buddhist sutras in a vernacular translation, Ip China, too, the 
cult of Buddha was heard of but not believed in.’’ 

Three events, then, are here notified, which brought tp the Chinese the first new^ of Buddhism 
^ ^ and prepared for its real introduction under the emperor Ming ti in 

61 A. D.: the plundering of a gold statue ip Western Kansu about 
J20 B. C. ; the report of Chang ki‘en upon India; and the vernacular rendering of Buddhist sutras by 
the Yue-chi for the Chinese in the year 2 B. C. The last fact is the only one which comes under 
our observation at this place. It shews us that in 2 B, C. the king of the Yucrchi was devoted to 
Buddhism and was active in its propagation. That the Yue-chi also exercised an energetic Buddhist 
propaganda in Central Asia and China is manifest from the history of Buddhism in the Sui-Annals 
(ch. 35, fol. 33 v° ff.). How, then, can it be asserted that Kaniska, the king of the Yue-chi, who is 
said to have lived after Kozulokadphises and Oemokadphisps in the 2nd century A, D,, was 
turned to Buddhism, and that this conversion was extolled by Buddhist tradition in most extravagant 
fashion, because by it a new era began for the spread of th,e cult in the North-Indian border- 
countries ? How can this be reconciled to th.e fact that already in the l^t century B, C, there lived 
a king of the Yue-chi who toojk concerp for the extension of tjie cult ? Shall we agree with Bpyer, 

that already one or more predecessors of Kaniska had shewn favour to Buddhism ? Thep the 

glorification of Kaniska’ s conversion would be entirely incomprehensible. I ^m convince^ that the 
riddle must be solved by other means, and that this very contradiction contains for us a very impor^nt 
indication of the way. It points clearly in another direction, in which we have to seek Kani§ka by 
time — in a direction, indeed, the very opposite to that hitherto followed. In other words, we have 
to look for Kaniska not after Kozulokadphises and Oemokadphises, but before their time. 

To investigate this assertion more closely, we must now . answer the question : “ Who 
^ was Kaniska?” The coins of Kaniska now extant show the legend 

’ PAONANO PAO KANHPKI KOPANO. Oldenberg and, after him, Stein 

have asserted beyond all question that kopANO signifies Kusana, e., Kushan. Cunningham 
{Verification^ &c.), too, tells of an inscription in a pagoda at Taksasila, between the Indus, Haro, and 
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Suan, in which Kaniska is entitled ^*the Maharaja o£ Gnshaiig.’^ No doubt can be entertained that 
Kaniska was a Kushan prince. Marquart, who first made the attempt to identify the proYinces of 
the five Jabgu of the Yue-chi, locates Kushan in “one of the northern valleys adjoining the Kabul 
river between the Kunar and Pangsir river, i. e., immediately west (not north as Marquart thinks) 
of the Gandhara of Hiian tsang, the borders of which, according to Cunninghamg lay in the west^ 
near Jalalabad, at the mouth of the Kunar river, and extended, on the south of the right bank of the 
Kabul, as far as the mountains of Kalabagh. Marquart considers the province of the five Jabgu, 

_ Kao-fu in the earlier Han- Annals, to be the most southerly, and seeks 

0 5 

it in the immediate neighbourhood of Kabul. The Annals of the Wei 
Dynasty give the names of the five Jabgu provinces (these names have not till now been Identi- 
fied) and mention with them the old Kuei-shuang as the country of Kden-tun. The old pronun- 
ciation of the first symbol was han or hyan (Canton, hym^ Japan, kaji)' tun can stand as equivalent 
for a foreign tur or dur ; I have no doubt that K‘ien-tun may be read as Kan-tnr or Gan-dur and is 
an older equivalent for Gandhara, The oldKao-fn (or Tu-mi) the Wei-An7ials call Yen-fou-ye, with 
the capital Kao-fu ; they give its position as a short distance from Kushan. I do not know how to 
identify Yen -fou-ye ; the two first symbols serve otherwise to represent the Sanskrit word, jambii, 
B^ween Kushan and Kao-fu, Fu-ti-sha, the old Hi-tun, seems to have been placed, Kushan, then, 
here seems to be synonymous with Gandhara; but as regards the name Kao-fu, which, as before 
mentioned, corresponds etymologically to the modern Kabul, we must bear in mind that, of the non- 
Chinese authors, Ptolemy first knows it (as KdSovpa), The name was undoubtedly introduced 
either by the Parthian Sakas (An-si) or by the Indo- Scythians (Yue-chi). The country thus 
designated in upper Kabul is either actually, as is maintained in the older Han« Annals and 
the Wei- Annals, one of the five Jabgu provinces, which was then wholly or partially lost, so that the 
name Tu-mi, which perhaps designated the rest of the province, stepped into its place from Kao-fu, 
or it was originally an Indo-Parthian province partially conquered by the Yue-chi, and, as far as 
possessed by them, received the name Tu-mi in the time of the later Han. In any case we are 
not justified in declaring the statement of the very reliable earlier Han-Aniials, even on the evidence 
of the later chronicler, without further proof, to be an error. At the time of the later Han, at all 
events, the name Kao-fu, according to the earlier communicated description, must have extended 
from a long time previously over a much greater kingdom reaching eastwards and southwards ; 

^ if we cannot, with Marquart, exactly identify this with Gandhara, yet 

the latter must have been entirely or for the most part included in 
Kao-fu. Here, too, we cannot venture to attach to the same names at all periods the same extent of 
meaning. 

The three originally small Jabgu provinces, Kushan, Hi-tun (Futisha) and Kao-fu or Tu-mi 
were situated then as the most southerly offshoots of the Yue-chi kingdom in the first half of 
the first century B, C. in the mountainous country north from upper Kabul. Regarding the 
sovereigns of these states, and their inter-connection, we have no direct information, but we have 
seen from the descriptions of the chroniclers, how a long-standing feud subsisted between the Sakas 
of Ki-pin in the east, the Parthian Sakas of An-si in the west, the Jabgu of the Yue-chi in the 
north, and the weak Greek rulers in the south, and how the middle tract of Kao-fu was an object 
of contention, torn now to one side, now to another. The Chinese historians repeatedly mention 
how the native commercial but gradually refined population helplessly surrendered to the powerful 
barbarian tribes, whose chiefs could have cared for neither barter nor culture^ One must realise these 
conditions in order to estimate the significance which the advent of Kaniska must have had. 

A Kushan prince, by the testimony of his own coins, i, e.^ the Jabgu of Kusliin, he is depicted 
by the Buddhist travellers according to tradition as the king of Gandhara. Pa hien and Sung yiin 
locate, as we have seen, his capital at Peshawar in Gandhara. Hiian tsang gives Mm a residence is 
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Cinapati, and narrates that he had a monastery built for his captives in Kafiristan, Finally, the 
legends in Hdan taaiig have it that he ruled the whole tract of Jambudvipa. The historic kernel of 
these glorified tales may possibly be that Kaniska, probably continuing the work of a predecessor, 
extended his priucipate of Kushan to the south and east, while he conquered the provinces of Kao-fu 
and, portions of Ki-pin (Huan tsang knows nothing of these two names). The last country 
especially seems, according, to the legends, to have been forced to feel his power, since it is repeatedly 
observed that he overthrew East India ” after he went to Ki-pin to see a celebrated Arhat ; 
that shortly before his death he equipped an army to punish the “ East Provinces.’’ Also the 
p sending of hostages from the Tangut country indicates that he must 

have extended his conquest as far as Kashmir and North Tibet. After 
this, then, Kaniska would seem to have conquered and driven the Saka princes of Ki-pin from 
the Panjab. According to one legend, too, he waged successful war against the Sakas of An-si, so 
that at all events he must have actually had the upper hand in the great battles for the possession of 
North India. 

Now, if a ruler with such powerful sway,, and indeed the first of all barbarian princes, accepted 
Buddhism and took concern for its extension, and on the other hand beat down, or at least repelled 
its adversaries on both sides, the Saka races, it is easy to understand that the Buddhists could not 
do enough to exalt its new-gained champion. The coins of Kaniska and his immediate successors 
are a plain copy of the new state of matters ; besides the Greek, Scythian, and Iranian divinities, 
they shew representations of Buddha, So, too, the coins of Kozulokadphises have Buddhist images 
aud symbols, a new proof that the latter cannot possibly have reigned before the first convert to 
Buddhisna, — Kaniska. Whether it was only from religious motives that Kaniska embraced the 
Indian cult, or, as is more probable, chiefly from political considerations, we cannot determine. 
Were he a ruler of foresight, he must have recognized that he not only in this way brought culture 
nearer his people, but that he had also gained an effectual means of extending his influence over 
India, However that may be, we have to see in Kaniska the man who 
by the protection of the native cult, prepared the ground for the great 
Kushan kingdom that Kozulokadphises and Oemokadphises founded in the middle of the 1st century 
A. D. on both sides of the Hindu Kush, 

That the Jabgu provinces lying nearest Kushan, Hi-tun, and Kao-fu or Tu-mi, the latter in any 
case, were already included in the Kushan kingdom under Kani§ka is, at least, highly probable. 
But now, how great may the intervening period between Kaniska and Kozulokadphises have been ? 
The Chinese historians, as above stated, did not know Kaniska’ s name, and this circumstance after 
all the preceding cau.no longer seem to us extraordinary. There can be no question of a world-wide 
sway of Kaniska, including all old Bactria and extending to the gates of China, as has been accepted 
as a result of misunderstandings. The Chinese had no connection with the warfare waged in the 
Kabul districts and in the Pahjab between the various Scythian and Turkish races ; if they knew of 
•them at all, they were, in any case, of no interest to them. We can at once infer from the silence of 
all the annals, that Kaniska’s kingdom had not the importance historically with which Buddhism 
has later invested it. 

We have seen abo^e that the Chinese made little progress in their attempts to gain influence ia 
Ki-pin and that they resolved about the middle of the 1st century B. 0. to abstain from all 
interference in the affairs of those ‘‘barbarian tribes.” The kings Wu-t‘ou-lao and Yin-mo-fu, who 
were mentioned on this occasion, lived in the first half and about the middle of the 1st century B. C. 
The submissive attitude which the latter took up apparently toward China may have been occasioned 
by the pressure of the Kushan princes, but of this we have no information whatever. Of the princes 
of An-si (Parthia), j, e., the successors of Maues, especially Azes aud Gondophares, who lived in the 
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1st century B. G., and in the first decade A. D„ we get no information from Chinese sources, so that 
from this side also we get no chronological reference to Kaniska» 

We have seen that Kaniska must have reigned before 2 B. C. Huviska and Vasudeva are 
usually named as the immediate successors of Kaniska. A short time ago 
J, F, Fleet proved ( JRAS, April, 1903), from an inscription in Bhopal, 
that between Kaniska and Huviska one Vasiska or Vasaska must have reigned. The period from 
2 B. C. till towards the middle of the 1st century A. D. would be sufficient for the two or even the 
three successors of Kaniska. 

Meanwhile we have another consideration to review. Kaniska was already ruler of Gandhara. 
the N. Pahjab, and parts of Kashmir, i, 6., of parts of the kingdom of An-si and of Kao-fu and 
Ki-pin. The Han-Annals, however, say of Kozulokadphises that he ‘‘pressed into An-si and took 
the province from Kao-fu ; he also annihilated Pu‘ta and Ki-pin ; all this formed his kingdom.” The 
power which Kaniska had founded was, then, meanwhile lost, and had to be won afresh by the 
latter rulers of the same race. Between the immediate successors of Kaniska and Kozulokadphises 
there must have intervened a period of decline in the Kushan sway, which was probably occasioned 
by risings on the part of the Sakas in Ki-pin and An-si. We shall jhave accordingly to push back 
Kaniska’s reign a good bit before 2 B. 0. The so-called Yikrama-era began in India with the 
year 56-57, and if the accepted epigraphic dates mention Kaniska, with 5, there is no reason why 
this number should not refer to that era, i, e., the year thus indicated from Kaniska’s reign should 
be understood as 52-53 B. C. 

We have, then, by means of examination of Chinese sources, as regards the time of Kaniska, 
reached again the point where Cunningham once believed the famous ruler 
should be sought, z* e., in the beginning of the Yikrama-era. This result 
stands in contradiction to the accepted theories of almost all Sanskritists. Since I can express no 
opinion on the importance of the grounds for these theories, especially on the conclusions which 
must of necessity be drawn from coins and inscriptions, I should have misgivings about coming 
forward with this result, had I not received an unexpected confirmation of it on the part of an 
eminent authority in the department of Indian inscriptions. 

J. F. Fleet, in his essay, “ A hitherto unrecognised Kushan king,” writes (loc. cit, 334) : — 
‘‘The leading mistake has been the assumption, ever since the time of Professor H. H. Wilson, that 
Kaiiishka came after that king whose name appears as Ooemo-, Hoemo-, or Hwemo-Kadphises in 
the Greek legends on his coins, and in the Khardshthi legends as, most probably, Hima-Kapiihsa. 
In realitV; the Kadphises .group of kings came after Yasudeva. On the other hand, a valuable 
suggestion made by Professor H. H. Wilson has been lost sight of, and consequently has not been 
worked out to its proper result. He expressed the opinion, and shewed some reasons for it, that 
Kanishka founded a new dynasty, different from that of the Kadphises group. In reality Kaniska 
belonged to a separate clan, sept, or ruling house of the Kushan tribe, which made its way from 
Khotan into Kashmir, and thence into India, about a century before the time when, the first member 
of the Kadphises group having established the supremacy of Ms branch of the tribe in the country on 
the banks of the Oxus, bis son invaded and conquered India from that direction.” 

Fleet has reserved the establishment of his thesis. But we see that he has arrived by quite 
another path at essentially the same results as those to which our study of the Chinese historians has 
led us. These results must accordingly be brought into harmony also with the results of investigation 
of the Indian coins and inscriptions. The theory that a branch of the Kushans came from Khotan 
through Kashmir to India is, of course, irreconcilable with the Chinese statements. The investigation 
given above has dealt in detail with the Scytho-Turko-Tibetan coalition which at a very early time 
moved to Kashmir and India. 
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TALES OF THE TELUGU VAISHNAVAS, 

Trd'ififSlcLted by N. Kuruthalvar, 

Prefatory Hotes 
By Mrs, L /. PiU. 

Many pleasant hours were spent by me in India with some Hindu friends, who related for my 
benefit stories peculiarly characteristic of their modes of thought and sentiments. Of these I have 
selected some which seem to bring out most clearly the essentially Hindu ideas. 

With the exception of the one story of the “Hunter and the Doves, which was told me by 
Mr. T. Sivasankaram, all the others were translated, as they were read from the Telngu, chiefly 
the Bh&gavata PurS-ija, by Mr. Kuruthalvar, a Brahman school-master, and, with the exception 
of a word here and there, they are reproduced exactly as he read them out to me. 

I. 

The Elephant and Vishnu, 

Fro7n the Bhdgavata Purdna, 

There once lived a king in the Tamil country named Indradyumna, who was a devotee of 
Vishnu and used to worship on the summit of a great hill. One day, while be was there in medita- 
tion, the RisM Agastya came to that place. Indra, being wholly absorbed, did not notice Agastya 
nor salute him, whereupdn Agastya became very angry and cursed Indra that he and all hia retinue 
should take the forms of elephants. The curse thus falling upon them, the king-elephant Indra 
and all his retinue went to the mountain Trignrta. Here there were beautiful waterfalls, where 
Gandharvas lived and spent their days bathing, dancing and singing, decked and perfumed with 
sweet unguents. Groves of trees, full of sweet-scented flowers and fruits, mangoes, areca-nut, limes 
and many others, and various kinds of palms and banyan trees were there. 

Enshrouded by these was a calm lake, full of yellow, red, and blue lilies, and on its borders 
grew many kinds of flowers and creepers. Water-birds swam upon the surface and the forests 
resounded with glad songs. Here wandered herds of elephants, deer, rhinoceros, boar and many 
other animals. When the hot season approached, the King one day feeling thirsty, and scenting 
the water, and seeing the bees humming round the flowers, the yellow dust from which was sprinkled 
over the surface, took with him a hundred female elephants and young ones, and entered in the 
water, bathed in it, quenched his thirst, poured streams of it upon his back, and afterwards, in the 
same manner, bathed the young ones, as a father does. While he was doing this, an alligator, 
being disturbed, in great fury seized hold of the two front legs of the King, who struggled 
unsuccessfully to free himself. His wives and children in terror and dismay tried to help him, but 
without avail. In this way the two continued to struggle for one thousand years, and gradually the 
King’s strength was failing him, and his enemy overpowering him. At last, realising his helplessness 
and weakness, he thought to himself, “ There are none now to help me, and I must take refuge in 
the Highest Being. He is able to save me from fear of death.” Then remembering one of the 
holiest prayers, with which he had been acquainted in his former birth, he cried as follows : — “ Om ! 
I prostrate myself before thee, Bhagavan, from whom and in whom and to whom is the whole of this 
existence. Thou art the Primordial Force, the First Seed. The greatest Lord, the All-wise, the 
whole universe is thy manifestation. There is none beyond thee, I hold fast to such a being. Thou 
art Self-created, the whole world appears and disappears by thy mysterious divine power, throwing 
out manifestations as Maya, Thou art the root of- all existence, I pray thee to save me I 
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‘‘ At the end of this £eoti all the worlds and the rulers thereof will disappear into impenetrable 
darkness. Beyond that darkness thou shinest ! Even Oevas and Rishis are unable to find thy abode. 
Who then can know it ? Like an actor in a play, thou assumest different aspects. Thy ways are 
beyond my understanding. Save me ! 

“ Thy abode is all good. Rishis, who have thrown ofi all worldly attachments, desire to be thine ; 
so they leave the world and live in forests. Tliou art the soul of all beings ; thou art their Friend. 
Thou art the way. Thou hast neither birth, nor action, name, nor form. Thou hast no evil in thee. 
Thou art never any less. Thou art unborn, yet givest birth through thy Maya. I bow down before 
the highest and greatest Lord ! Thou art the light of the soul, the Great Soul, with uninterrupted 
sight. I prostrate myself before a being who is beyond words, mind and buddhi. I can only 
approach thee through truth and wisdom and passivity. Thou art the only Lord of Kaivalya, nothing 
blit that. Thou knowest the bliss of Nirvana, — all bliss, for the good ; all fear, for the bad ; secret, 
unknown, possessing perfect equilibrium, no attributes- Thou art concentrated wisdom, the Knower 
of the body, from whom nothing is hidden. Omnipresent. Origin of all souls. Thou art the 
Primordial Matter. The cause of all changes. Thou art invisible to the bad and visible to the good. 
Thou possessest all the Vedas, Thou art in the form of the great ocean. Thou art emancipation, 
the final goal. Thou art hidden in the world, as heat is hidden in the bodies of all things. Thou art 
undisturbed by the turmoil of the world. Thou art self -illumined. Thou performest no work. 
I worship thee. 

“ Thou art all mercy. Thou art known through the mind. Thou appearest in the form of the soul. 
Thou canst not be attained by those immersed in worldly matters. Thou art not subject to the three 
qualities. The redeemed will have thee in their hearts. Those who have renounced the world go to 
thee, obtaining their desires and never-dying bodies. Those who desire nothing will be singing thy 
praises, for ever merged in the ocean of bliss. I praise the Changeless One, the Highest, the 
Unknown, understood only by mental perception, beyond the senses, the Smallest Atom, thei 
Farthest, Endless, Perfect. I worship such a being ! 

DSvas, Vidas, and worlds are produced from a small portion of thee. These worlds proceed from 
thee, like the rays from the sun, and sometimes they disappear. Thou Greatest buddhi, mind and the 
five elements, and the bodies made of them. Thou art not a Leva, nor a'^Rakshasa, nor a human 
being, woman or man, nor a lower animal, nor a reptile, nor an insect. Thou hast no qualities, no 
action, no being, no non-being. Thou neither rcceivest nor rejectest. Thou art in and out of the 
world. I desire to be free from the cover of my soul through thee ! 

^ ‘ Thou art the most excellent Place. All thy deeds are yogt-Yike. Thou art conceived in the heart 
of human beings through y6ga- All yogis see thee. Thou art the Lord of yoga. Thy swiftness 
is unbearable I Thou possessest the three kinds of power, that is, governing, thought, and 
capability. Thou savest all who take refuge in thee. I am in misery. Oh, save me from this 
misery ! ” 

Vishiin heard the King’s prayer and with all haste proceeded to save him. Lakshmi, seeing 
the great haste of Vishnu, was amazed, and said to herself, He does not tell me where he is going : 
maybe he heard the distressed cry of a woman ; perhaps the Vedas have been stolen by the wicked, 
or Eakshasas are besieging the Devas, or some evil persons are asking the devotees of Vishnu to 
show the god to them.’’ Thinking thus, she quickly followed him. In his haste he caught at the 
end of her garment, and without glancing at her, flew on. So she accompanied him with disordered 
attire. Garuda also went after Lakshmi, the five weapons following. But Vishnu in his extreme 
haste outstripped them. Even then, feeling that his greatest speed was insufficient, he seized his 
mighty disc, aimed it, and hurled it at the alligator, which being struck was broken to pieces and 
the king-elephant was saved. 
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II. 

Ambarisha and the Eiery Disc. 

Ambarisha was a King, and son of N^bhaga. His capital was between the Sarasvatl and 
Jamna, and he ruled the whole world. He was a true rdjarshi. He regarded all worldly pleasures as 
a dream, and loohed upon his riches only as earth, fixing his mind on God alone, in contemplating his 
lotus feet. His mouth was engaged in praising God’s qualities ; his ears in hearing of ins wondrous 
works ; his eyes in regarding the different forms of Vislmti in different temples ; his nose in smelling 
the perfume of bis sweet lotus feet ; his tongue in tasting the Mast offered to him ; his head in 
bowing down to him ; his hands in keeping clean his temples ; his feet in going to- different temples 
of Vishnu and performing circumlocution ; his body in embracing his devotees. His love was in 
God’s service without hope of return. Although he was always engaged in this way, yet he did not 
neglect his State affairs. He had many sacrifices performed through the help of Vasislita and other 
Eishis, on the bank of the Sarasvati. All the Eishis and Devas were present at his sacrifices, and 
he gave to many cows tips of gold for their horns, bracelets for their feet, and good cloths. In this 
way he spent his time, while his mind gradually detached itself from worldly pleasures. 

In this wise he went to the banks of the Jamna, and performed the dvddast vrata for one 
year. On the last dvddast day, Durvasa came to that place, and at Ambarisha’s invitation tlie 
two went to the Jamna to bathe. As Durvasa delayed in the river a long time, and the period 
for the performance of the vrata was fast drawing to a close, Ambarisha, knowing that he could not 
finish it without the presence of Durvasa, became very anxious, and consulted with the other 
Brahmans as to what he should do. They said that he could neither leave out Durvasa, nor yet 
delay in finishing the vrata, and so they advised him to sip up a little water, instead of taking 
a meal, as a compromise. "While doing this and anxiously waiting, Durvasa came up, and seeing what 
was done, was very angry, and took one of the hairs from his head and beat the ground with it, 
invoking a certain demon to come and punish Ambarisha. Now before this, Ambarisha had been 
given the Fiery Disc of Visb^n, which was able to aid him in difficulties and also to help him rule 
his country with wisdom. So when the demon appeared, Ambarisha invoked the Disc, which came 
and quickly destroyed the demon. After doing this, it rolled swiftly after Durvasa. Then Durvasa 
was terrified and began to run, but the Disc rolled after him, dogging his footsteps ; and if he stopped, 
it stopped also ; when he ran again, it also ran. Then Durvasa finding the burning fire of the Disc 
unendurable, fiew to Brahma for help and besought him to save him from the Disc. But Bralmja 
said, “ I, Siva, Daksba, and other Prajapatis will never do anything against Vishnu’s will, but 
must always bear his commands on our heads. At the end of every ®oii a frown from his brow 
destroys the whole universe, and we cannot even bear the sight of this Disc of his.’* 

Thus, finding no help from Brahma, Durvasa went to Siva, who also could do nothing for him, 
and advised him to go to Vishnu, as no one else could stop the Disc. Then Durvasa, all the 
time a being tormented by the flames from the Disc, managed to get to Baikup.ta where Vishiiu 
was with Lakshmi. There Durvasa besought him to save him from the Disc, saying, “ Thou art 
my Saviour, relieve me from this distress. It was in ignorance that I offended thy devotee,” 

Then Vishnu said, I am not my own master. Aly mind is dispersed amongst my devotees, 
they always have their minds fixed on me. I am bound by the cords of their love. My mind is 
theirs, and theirs are mine. I am in their hearts, and they in mine. They know nothing but me 
I will never do anything without them. They serve me by their penance, their wisdom, and their 
lives, and so I cannot stop the Disc. You must go to Ambarisha, and ask his pardon.” 

So Durvasa in great distress, ran back to Ambarisha, fell down before him and caught his feet 
in sign of great humility, and begged forgiveness. Then Ambarisha was grieved to see this, and 
addressed the Disc as follows : — 

“ 0 Sudarshana, I how down to thee ; thou hast a thousand spokes ; thou art the close companion 
of Vishnu ; thou canst destroy all the other weapons. Now I pray thee to be good towards this Eishi 
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Thou art the courage, the truth, the sacrifice. Thou receivest sacrifice. Thou art Bharma. Thou 
art the shelter ol all the worlds. Thy shining is very brilliant and holy. Thou art the bridge 
between earth and heaven. Thou destroyest all vices. Thou savest the three worlds. Thy speed is 
quick as mind. Thy deeds are very wonderful. Thou art the sight of the good, and destroyest all 
the darkness of sin. My tongue fails to praise thee. Thy form is beyond being or non-being, 
I respect this Kishi as my tutelary god, therefore I pray thee to abate thy anger towards him : in being 
good to him thou wilt be doing good to me. If the all-pervading Vishnu is pleased with me, I pray 
thee let Durvasa cease to be troubled.” 

When Ambarisha had finished speaking, the Disc stopped. Thereupon Durvasa rejoiced and 
began to bless the King saying, “ Now do I know the real power of God’s devotees, and whoever 
thinks upon such as you will become holy and like you return good for evil.” 

III. 

Saryati. 

IKing Saryati was a son of Manu, and had a daughter named Sukanya, fearyati went 
one day hunting to the forest accompanied by his daughter. It was in this forest that Chayara the 
Bishi was making penance. Here Sukanya left her father, and playing about by herself,, she came 
upon a little hillock, from one side of which were shining two little lights. Thinking that these were 
glow-worms, she got a thorn and stuck it into both of them. As soon as she did this, the 
King and his retinue, who were near, felt themselves attacked with violent pains, and saw 
a shower of blood falling upon them. Then Saryati suspected that some injury was done to Chayara and 
enquired amongst his followers, who denied knowledge of anything. Meanwhile Sukanya approached 
and told the King about the hillock and the little lights, and what she had done. Then the King was 
much afraid, and w^ent with her to the hillock. This they found to be Chayara, who, from remaining 
there so long, had a hillock grown over his body, from which his two eyes were glowing like lights, and 
it was these which Sukanya had pierced. The King in great fear pleaded for forgiveness, and offered 
to make amends, whereupon Chayara demanded that his daughter should be given to him in marriage, 
to which the King consenting, Sukanya was left in the forest to attend to the Eishi ; and though he 
was very bad-tempered, she patiently waited on him for many years. 

One day, there came to the hermitage the Asvins, heavenly physicians, and they complained to 
Chayara that they were given no share in the sacrifices. Chayara told them that he would procure 
for them a share, if in return they would restore to him his youth. They agreed, and took the 
decrepit old man with them, and all descended into a well, coming up again all alike, with youthful 
beautiful forms. Sukanya, who was waiting for them, when she looked at them, could not recognise 
her husband, so in distress she prayed the Asvins to point him out to her. They expressed their 
pleasure at her faithfulness, pointed out her husband, and went their way. 

One day Saryati returned to the forest to invite Chayara to a sacrifice, and was amazed to see his 
daughter sitting with a handsome young man, and, mistaking him for her lover, began to upbraid her 
as follows I gave you to a man, who was respected by the whole world, who was a great Eishi 
and very virtuous, and was beloved by a chaste woman. You have left such a husband, and are 
living with your lover. This is wicked, your honour is lost. By doing this you have thrown me 
into hell 1 My dear daughter, whether the husband be youthful or old, the wife must attend on him. 
But I reproach myself for giving you to an old Eishi.” 

But Sukanya only smiled, and told her father how this was her husband Chayara, and how he 
came to be changed. Then her father embraced her gladly, and blessed her, and performed a sacrifice, 
when Chayara kept his word and gave a share to the Asviiis, 
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IV. 

H^ntideva. 

Kantid^va was a Kingj the son of Samkriti. He was a good ruler and was very compas- 
sionate and merciful, and so generous that he gave away all his property, and at last was reduced to 
great poverty, and could not get even a morsel of food. In this way he wandered for forty-eight days. 
At last some on,e gave him some rice, milk, and water. Being very tired, and starving and thirsty, 
he sat down and was preparing with great eagerness to eat this food, when there appeared a Brahman 
who begged food of him. At once, without a frown or any ill-feeling he gave the Brahman half of 
what he had. After this a Sudra came along, who also begged, and he gave this man a portion of 
what remained. After this some famished dogs appeared, and to them he gave all the remainder ! 
When all was gone, a Chandala came up who said he would die, if he did not get water to drink. 
Then Kantideva, filled with pity seeing the man’s starving condition, told him that he could give no 
food, but only a little fresh water, and that he would gladly give him. He considered it his highest 
duty to give to those in need, though he had nothing left himself. With the utmost faith in God he 
poured all the water into the Chandala's vessel, who went away. Then the Devas appeared to him 
in their real forms, and told him that his virtue was fully tested. He saluted them without making 
any request of them. Being pleased with this, they restored to him his kingdom. Those who 
served under him followed his example. 


V. 

The Origin of Gang^, 

There once lived a great King called Sagara, who conquered all his enemies , and by the advice 
of the Bishi Aurva made many horse sacrifices to please Yishnu. At one of these Indra took away 
the horse and hid it in Hdgaldka, near to where Kapila, a Bishi, was engaged in penance. Then 
Sagara, in great distress, sent all his sons to search for the horse. They wandered over the whole 
earth, searching for it without success. Then in despair they began to look for it underground, 
digging out a large passage to go to the nether world. There, at the northern side they saw the 
horse, hidden behind the Rishi. Suspecting him of having stolen it, they unsheathed tfieir swords, 
ready to punish him. As they approached, Kapila fixed his eyes upon them, when they were 
all immediately turned into heaps of ashes. 

In the meantime Sagara could not finish the sacrifice and waited a long time for his sons and 
the horse. As they did not return, he sent his grandson Amsnman in search of them, who 
traced them to the underground regions and discovered the horse near Kapila, and saw also the heaps 
of ashes. Then, suspecting that these were all Sagara’s sons, who had been thus destroyed, he was 
much afraid, and began to propitiate Kapila by worshipping him. Kapila being pleased, gave up the 
horse to him, saying, “Your fathers were not as wise as you, and so they became heaps of ashes. If 
you can obtain the water of Gang^, that which is poured over the feet of Vishnu by Brahma, and 
retained by divine power in Svarga, and pour it over these aehes, the souls of your fathers will go 
to Svarga.’’ 

Then Aihsnman saluted the Rishi and took the horse and went back to the King and 
told him all. Sagara then gave up his kingdom to Amsuman, and, being advised by Aurva, spent 
the rest of his life in penance. Amsuman, not knowing how to bring Gafiga down to pour on the 
ashes, was in great sorrow till he died. His son Dalipa also, though making penance for the same 
purpose, failed, and died, leaving his son, BMgiratha, who determined to succeed in the attempt, 
and performed penance. 

This time the prayers were heard and Siva appeared to him and asked what he wanted. 
Bhagiratha told Siva that he wanted the water of Gafiga, whereupon Siva, making with his plaited 
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liair a big reservoir, the whole firmament became covered with it. Then. Gaiiga descended 
into this reservoir with great force, while Siva remained holding all the water on liis head, without 
letting a drop fall down, so that from that day forward he was called Gafigadhara. But Bhilgiratha, 
seeing that he was no better enabled to procure the water than before, besought ^iva to allow the 
water to flow, whereupon Siva let loose the water in three streams ; one flowed to Svarga, one to 
Patala, and the third to the earth. Then was Bhagiratha greatly rejoiced, and mounted bis car and 
proceeded to the place of the ashes of his ancestors, the stream following him. Arrived there, it 
flowed over the heaps of ashes, purifying them all. Then the souls were liberated and went to 
Svarga. From that day forth the river is considered to be able to wash away all sins. 


VI. 

The Sibi King and the Bird. 

The Sibi King ruled over the whole world, and was very charitable, and always kept his word. 
He would do all that he possibly could for everyone. But the D^vas wanted to put him to the test. 
So Indra, Agni and Varuna consulted together, and Agni agreed to take the form of a bird, and 
the others the forms of two hunters. These proceeded to chase the bird, which took refuge in the 
liing’s arms. Then the himters came up and demanded the bird, but he refused to give it up, and 
offered them anything else in exchange. After some discussion, they finally consented, on condition 
he let them cut a piece of ftesh from him equal to the weight of the bird. The King 
consented and allow’’ed them to cut the flesh, which they placed with the bird ou some scales. 
During the process, the bird began gradually to increase in weight, so that to make up the weight 
they went on cutting off nearly all the flesh from the King’s body ; but he endured it all to the end 
without flinching, or showing any signs of pain. Then India was amazed at his steadfastness, and 
he, Agni and Varuna appeared in their true forms and all said they had never before seen such 
Goiistaiicy and fortitude. India then sent for the Asvins and told them to heal the King’s wounds. 

VXI, 

King Bharata and the 

King Bharata ruled over all the world, and his wife was Pandraj^ni. She was a true companion 
to him. He offered good sacrifices, as his ancestors had done with vraias, and he regarded the 
whole world as the manifestation of the Supreme Spirit. He worshipped God in the form of 
Vishnu, and was full of devotion. He ruled the earth for one hundred thousand years, and had 
five sons, amongst whom he divided all his kingdom, and went at last into the forest of Pulahabr^ma 
near the river Gandak, where he remained alone, making piljd to sdlagrdmas . His worship 
consisted of offering fresh flowers, tender leaves, tulast roots and fruits and lotus flowers, and he 
never grew weary. So he increased in vairdgya, and controlled all his senses. And there being 
none to hinder him, he was able to continue uninterruptedly in God’s service, and in solving all the 
problems of religion. In this way be remained often in extasy, and became merged in the sea of 
bliss. He wore deer skins and bathed three times a day, and let his hair grow. He worshipped 
Visliiiu also in the sun, which had a gold body. He found in that being his only refuge, that being 
who cherishes those who are engaged in his service, who is omnipresent and full of bliss. 

One day Bharata was bathing in the river, and remained under the water for about two hours, 
meditatiiig on God through Praiiava (Om), when he suddenly heard a lion roaring, and saw a deer, 
which was about to give birth to a fawn, flying before the lion and jumping over the river. Whilst 
jumping she gave birth to the fawn, and fell on the other side and died. Then Bharata saw the 
little helpless fawn struggling in the water, and being moved with compassion, he took hold of it 
and saved it, and carried it home and reared it, and began to love it, and became attached to it: so 
that little by little he was neglecting his services to God. But he was unconscious of this, and said 
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to himself as follows: — » I saved this helpless fawn, it has none to care for it, and so I will take 
care of it, and bring it up. I have heard some Munis say that to help the helpless is a virtue.” In 
this way his love towards it grew, and he used to bring it tender grass to eat, and wash it, and had it 
near him, even when engaged in worship. Sometimes he would take it in his arms or his lap, and 
loved its company. When performing some ceremony, he would often leave off in the midst of it to 
look for the deer and rejoiced when he saw it, and would bless it and kiss it. 

But one day the deer disappeared. Then Bharata was overwhelmed with grief and bewilderment, 
and began to think thus: '‘Have I not taken care of you in every way? You who lost your 
mother the day you were born. Have I not sheltered you from cruel beasts, and brought you up ? 
Now I do not know wbat animal has destroyed you ; or if you will return to gladden my heart. 
You used to touch me gently with your horns when I sat in contemplation, sometimes you would 
playfully trample ou the things brought for worship, and if I cast an angry glance at you, like 
a child, you would stand at a distance till I called you again, when you would return and stand 
behind me without causing me any disturbance, and were so careful not to annoy me in any way. 
The earth touched by your hoofs is blessed. The Munis and Kisbis looked upon you as a holy 
animal. Perhaps the moon has taken you. When I was with my family I lost a son. My 
sorrow was so great that I felt that even the moonlight was hateful, and thus I feel now in the 
absence of this deer.^’ 

With these lamentations, by some past bad harma, he neglected his yoga, and his attachmeni 
to the deer grew even greater. In order to obtain emancipation, he had renounced his family and 
everything, and come to the forest and striven with all his powers to obtain this end. Now, by means 
of this deer, all his efforts were rendered futile. After he had been for a time sunk tlms in grief, 
the deer returned. Seeing it, he was transported with joy, and his devotion to it was now such, that he 
treated it as his own son. In his last days on his death-bed his thoughts were all centred on the deer, 
and so, on leaving his body, he was re-born as a deer ; but the memory of hrs past life remained. 
Remembering his former state and all his service to God, he was very sorrowful and bitterly 
repented his former attachment to the deer. He never mingled with the herd, and at last left them 
and his mother, and went away alone to his old place, where he had before lived and worshipped 
God, and there he remained grazing on leaves and dried grass and bathing in the river : and so 
much did he desire to be delivered from this body of a deer that, when he died^ he was able to be 
born again as a Brahman, 


VIII. 

King Bharata as a Brahman. 

Bharata, being born to a Brahman father, was well brought up, and remembering his former 
lives, was much afraid of bad associations, and kept aloof from others with abstracted mind : so that 
he was considered by them to be half-witted. After a time his good father died and his mother 
performed sati. Then his brother forced him to do menial work, which he humbly submitted to, 
at the same dime not neglecting his meditation. The ignorant people reviled him and called him 
a fool, but he paid no attention, took everything that was offered to him, good or bad, even from the 
hands of strangers, cared neither for cold nor heat, going without clothes and lying on the bare 
ground: so that his sacred thread became black with dirt. Withal he remained stout and strong, 
and though his good qualities were unsuspected by people, he might be likened to a diamond 
wrapped in a black cloth. Meanwhile the king of the country determined to offer a human sacrifice 
to K^li, and the messengers finding Bharata watching his brother’s fields, and thinking bim 
a worthless fellow, they seized him as being suitable for the sacrifice. They washed him, gave him 
fine clothes and decorated him with jewels, and supplied him with rich foods and fruit, and burning 
camphor and perfumes before him. Accompanied with bands of music and dancing, they led him to 
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the temple of Kali, Then the king himself conducted him to a raised place, and taking a sword in his 
hand, was preparing to cut off Bharata's head, when Kali, seeing Eharata and knowing that he was 
a man with full experience of Brahma, without hatred in his heart, and having love to all, was afraid 
to receive such a sacrifice, and feeling very angry with the king for bringing him, became visible, 
and caused the king and his retinue to be struck dead on the spot. She turned to Bharata and 
said, ‘'Ko Deity will suffer any harm to befall a good Brahman,*’ and disappeared. Then Bharata, 
who feared neither the sword nor Kali, but looked upon all as forms of God, with his mind steadfast 
in God, remained standing. The people being much afraid, let him go and he returned to watch 
the fields as before. 

A few years passed in this way, when the king, wishing to go to Kapila the Bishi on some 
religious enquiry, was being carried along in a palanquin, passed by the field where Bharata was 
watching. One o£ the bearers, seeing Bharata, seized hold of him, and made him bear the palanquin 
in his place. Bharata, being unable to keep pace with the others, got out of step, so that the even- 
balance was disturbed, which made the king angry, and he bade the bearers stop and find out who 
was in fault. They said, “ It is not one of us, but this new man.” Then the king spoke angrily to 
Bharata, who remained quite undisturbed. The king was amazed at his calmness, and asked him 
how it was. Bharata replied, “It is not I w'ho am bearing this palanquin, but only my body, and 
you have reproved me without knowing the truth.” In this manner he continued to instruct the 
king, who perceived that he was a Bishi, and saluted him with respect and begged him to instruct 
him further. So Bharata lived with the king, and died, and obtained 

IX. 

Ajamila and the Angels of Death. 

In the country of Kanyakubja lived a good Brahman, well versed in the Vedas. He’ had a son 
named Ajamila, who was well taught and performed his duties willingly, reading all the Vedas. 
He served his teachers and performed all the duties required of him towards uninvited guests. He 
treated all animals equally, was very truthful, and knew many mantras and obtained the results 
thereof. He performed the daily as well as the occasional ceremonies, tried to overcome all bad, and 
to cultivate all good, qualities, and was always doing virtuous actions with a good will. Besides this, 
he grew up into a young man of beautiful appearance. 

One Spring season his father asked him to go to the forest and fetch kusa grass, fuel, flowers 
and fruit. He went and collected them all, and was returning, when he caught sight of a Sudra 
courtezan and her lover disporting themselves in the groves. Seeing her, he became fascinated with 
her beauty and forgot his father and his wife and everything, and became entii'ely given up to this 
woman. Then he left ail and losing the good opinion of everyone, he began to work to earn money 
to support the woman. For her sake he underwent many hardships and ditficulties, falling into debt, 
and at last was seized and put into prison. Even after this he did not leave the woman. She bore 
him ten children, of whom he loved the youngest the best. 

He lived to the age of eighty-eight and on his death-bed, just before he died, he called out the 
name oi the youngest child, HS-rSiyaua, several times. Then the Angols of DGath came and took 
him out of his body, and bound him hand and foot. While thus in terror and dismay, he saw four 
Celestial Beiugs approach, who came to his rescue, put aside the Angels of Death and released him. 
Then the Angels of Death saluted these Beings, and asked who they were, saying, “ 0 Beings of 
wonderful form, having beautiful shining eyes, with^. crowns on your heads and earrings, and 
wearing yellow silk garments, your bodies smooth and decorated with sweet-scented garlands, with 
vour four arms beai'iiig the Disc, Conch, Bow, and Sword 1 All who see you are lost in admiration ! 
Your calmness is undisturbed, the worlds shine by your light and darkness is dispelled, your 
presence sheds comfort upon us all, your radiance dazzles our eyes, you appear as the upholders of 
all the virtues I But why do you hinder us from taking this bad man to Yama p ” 
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Then the Celestial Beings replied in grave and majestic speech as follows : “ If you are tho 
messengers of Yama^ tell ns where does your Master reside ? Tell us w'hat is right and what is wise ? 
What actions and what men are punishable ? Are all beings punishable, or only sinners ? 

The Angels of Death replied, “Whatever is ordained by the Vedas is yirtiie, tlie rest is vicea 

The Vedas proceed from Vishnu, by whom all souls are passed into dilfcrent bodies. Ail 

this is known from the Vedas. The sun, the moon, the heavens, the air, the two twilights, days and 
nights, time, earth, fire, water, and the Devas, all bear witness to the actions of eacli embodied 
soul. Nothing is hidden, and the actions will determine the punishment as well as the place. 
All who transgress these laws are punishable. When a man begins to live, he must be doing 
something, good or bad, according as he is associated with the different gmas. He must reap the 
exact fruit of action, Yiima is also present wherever a being is and witnesses all his actions, words 
and thoughts, which are determined by the guna he is in. And some will remember their past 
actions in a former birth by virtue of their bodies being made of fine matter ; others will forget, by 
reason of their bodies being made of gross matter. Some will frequent the company of good men, 

and so obtain knowledge of Grod. Sin can only be got rid of by serving Vishnu, who resides 

in the mind, who is known through the Vedas and VMdata, and is the Highest Being. The 
man who does not know God, or keep in the company of the godly, will be lost, as a straw is 
destroyed in the fire. But those who serve God will be restored, as a sick man is restored by good 
medicine. But this man left his good life, and fell in love with a bad woman, and became sunk in 
sensuality, drank wiue and ate meat, and so he must be punished by Yama, and purified by that 
discipline.'' 

Then the Celestial Beings enumerated all Ajamila’s good deeds, and showed that in liis past 
Births he had accumulated much virtue as well as some vice, and for this vice he had been already 
punished by falliug into a state of vice. Hearing this, the Angels of Death left him and went away. 

Then Ajamila, who had heard all the conversation between the Angels of Death and the Celestial 
Beings, stood up and saluted Vishnu and the Celestial Beings, and humbly tried to express his 
gratitude. The Celestial Beings told him that it was by his calling his son Narayana (the 
highest name of God) that his thoughts were directed towards God and therefore they were able to 
come to his aid. Saying this, they left him, whereupon he surveyed all his past life and his bad 
actions, and repented^of them, and said, “I was in danger of falling into hell, wlieji tliese Cehstia} 
Beings saved me. This is the result of my former service to God, which can never be fruitless " On 
this, he was taken to heaven, ' vn 


X. 

ChitraketTi, 

GMtraketu was the King of Snrasdna in the Maharashtra Country. He ruled Lis people 
well, being very patient and trying to gain their good opinion. He had a thousand wives who were 
all of them beautiful, but none of them had any children. All his riches and prosperity did not make 
up to him for tlie want of a son. One day the Bishi AngiraHa came to see the Kino* and seeins: 
that he appeared sonwful, asked the cause of his trouble. The King replied, Through the power 
of your penance nothing is hidden from you, and therefore you know the cause," and bent his head with 
shame. ^ The Rislii understanding what he wanted, adyised him to perform a certain sacrifice 
By 'Which he would Be granted a son. The King performed the sacrifice, and in course of time 
his chief wife bore him a son. The King was transported with joy, and made a great feast The 
child grew well and strong, and the King became much attached to the chief wife and neglected the 

iealousy, and at last they contrived together to poison the 
Ctala Wta ae d«,d .Md, tell to tU. g,«„d like . t,.. out down. Tie King 

^“j wS^W. “o Mo oon deed, k. swooned 
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Then the Eishis Angirasa and N^rada came near, and began exhorting the King in the 
teachings oi Krishi3.a as follows : In a former birth yon did not know whose son this was, nor 
whose father you were. Who can understand the mysterious connection ? Our meetings are like the 
meetings of grains of sand in a flowing stream. You must not grieve for what you cannot help. 
There is no death, and no life. Separation is a mirage, and it is through ignorance that one soul 
appears to be many. When you cast away the cover of ignorance, you will realize the truth, as 
a man wakes up from a dream.” 

Hearing these words, the King recovered himself, and asked wdio they were. They replied, 
We come to comfort and instruct you in wisdom. We are the Rishis who gave yon your son, if 
now we restore you your son, you will again have the same sorrow as those who have children. All 
the pleasures of this world are transitory and through them come misery, fear and anxiety. It is 
all mdyd. like a fortune found in a dream. Man, by his thoughts and actions, unknowingly 
creates transitory misery and happiness, and reels in it. There is only the one true path of the pure 
mind to reach the everlasting life,” 

Then Narada began to say, “ I will give you a mantra. If you repeat it for seven days without 
interruption, you will see God, who is the cause of ail, so, you will obtain the highest happiness. 
I will now raise up your son, and you can then see if there is any true connection between you and 
him.” Then Karada looked at the dead boy, and called him by name, ‘‘Come back into your body 
again and comfort your parents. You can then be happy and enjoy your father’s kingdom ! ” 
Upon this the boy’s soul replied as follows: “I am revolving by my own 'karma through the 
bodies of gods, men, and animals ; how am I to know who are my parents ? All are like actors 
in a drama: there is not any real relationship between man and man, Atm& is one, eternal, has no 
end or beginning, is in all, and all is in him, is the shelter of all, is the smallest and the greatest, is 
equal to both, shines with his own light, and sees all. By his mdyd he creates all. He is 
the Soul of AIL I feel neither pleasure nor pain, I am that Great Soul ! I am God himself ! How 
then can you speak of fathers and sons ? There is no real connection between you and me. You have 
nothing to sorrow for.” So saying, he abruptly ended. 

Then Chitraketu and his relatives were amazed and felt relieved of their sorrow and attachment 
towards the boy, and proceeded to perform the funeral obsequies. After a few days Chitraketu left his 
kingdom, like a big elephant who had been caught in a bog and was escaping from it, went to the 
Jamna and bathed there, in accordance with the ordinances, and afterwards went and saluted Karada, 
who was pleased with him, and gave him the manti'a formerly promised. 

Then Chitraketu, following Karada’s instructions, fasted and sat in samddhi for seven days, 
meditating upon that knowledge which is Karayana itself. At the end of seven days, he found 
himself to be the chief of the Vidyadharis, and that he possessed a dying car, ornamented with 
precious stones, and by the grace of God he could move about in the airy regions with the quickness 
of mind. Soon he met the King of Serpents, Adi&esha, who had a body as white as snow, and 
was clothed in black garments, and wore a crown shining with precious stones and bracelets and 
shoulder ornaments. He had a zone of gold and the white sacred thread. His face was very 
beautiful ; his eyes were round and bright. He is the bed of Yishnu, and also his foot-stool. 
Many Siddhas followed him. When Chitraketu saw him, he became free from sin, his love to God 
increased, his body thrilled with bliss, tears of joy fell from his eyes, and in his extasy he could not 
speak, but fell down before the King. 

After a while he calmed himself, and drew in his senses from the outer world and concentrated 
his thoughts on the Reality, and put together his mind and speech, and began to praise that 
Eternal Being of perfect equanimity, and the g^lru of the whole world, in these words : “ Thou 
art the Unconquerable One ! Yet the devotion of thy worshippers can conquer thee ! It is 
through thee that these worlds come into existence, remain for a time, and then dissolve. Those 
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who are engaged in creating and destroying worlds are also a part of thee. These Agents dispute 
among themselves, without knowing thy real nature, each thinking himself greater than the other» 
Thou art the Atom and the Universe. Thou art the essence of the Universe. Thou art above 
the three gunas, ihj power is always equal, in the beginning, middle, and end. There are seven 
world sheaths, each one is ten times larger than the other. All these worlds are as an atom, when 
compared to thee. In some places men like beasts are panting after sensual enjoyments ; desiring 
only riches, they serve other gods, and leave thee. The riches given to them are only transitory 
and are lost as they are lost. Those who serve thee, desiring nothing else, will undergo no further 
births, as burnt seeds do not germinate. Thy service in any way will give liberation. Thou 
establishest the moral code for tby devotees. To gain emancipation Sanat Knmara and others are 
serving thee according to that code. Those who act upto that code will never want in wisdom. 
Being worldly-minded, men are apt to think that they are different from one another, and have the 
idea of possessing property. The godly consider all and everything alike. When they see thee they 
become sinless. I became like one of them by seeing thee. Narada long ago instructed me in the 
true nature of God. A few glow-worms can temporarily hide the siin ; in the same way, worldly 
happiness can hide thee for a time, and people do not see thee, though thou art the Soul of the whole 
Universe. To-day I experience thy true nature, and prostrate myself before such a being. Even 
Brahma, Siva, and Indra serve thee with great devotion, tlirough their minds. Thou hast 
a thousand heads : upon them this world is like a mustard seed! ” 

Then the King was much pleased with Chitrak6tu’s knowledge and said, You w'ere able to see 
me by the knowledge given you by Narada. All you see — the manifested world, and the beings 
therein — are my forms. I am the holiest. I am able to purify the most unholy. I am Brahma. 
I am the Vedas, All the worlds live in me : sometimes they disappear in me. As a man asleep 
understands nothing, but only when he is awake : so a man in ignorance does not understand me, 
but only when he obtains knowledge. I am that knowledge which is present in three states, — 
sleeping, dreaming, and waking. The condition of a human being is very hard ; if he does not gain 
true knowledge, he can never know true happiness. In one state, Pravritti, developing in worldly 
affairs, there is misery. In Nivritti, developing in spiritual affairs, there is happiness. Men waste 
their time to attain happiness in the first way, but can thereby never attain emancipation. They can 
only become merged in sorrow ; yet they do not seek to know me with their heart and soul. Some are 
proud of their knowledge and art. To these it is very difficult to know my real nature. He who can 
find out the real good from the unreal, in the end will know me. Y’ou have found out this way. 
Tou have praised me with a language full of truth. You have become truly emancipated!” 
Saying this the King disappeared. 

Then ChitrakStu mounted his flying car, and roamed in it for many thousands of years. He 
retained all his faculties, and in his company were many D6vas, Munis and Yogis, who all praised 
him, and to whom he gave instructions. He was able to create any beautiful place that he wanted 
which would be fllled with D^vas and Apsarasas, dancing and singing in honour of Vishnu. He 
supplied all the wants of the followers of Vishnu, and in his mind was always decorating the person 
of Vishnu. He would speak to God with all his powers of expression, and would sing and chant 
with great zeal at the highest pitch of his voice, shining with the splendour of Brahmic knowledge. 
He would serve the servants of God, and make them also sing, for which he composed hymns in God's 
praise. In this way he spent his time. 

On a certain day he went to Kaiiasa, where Siva was seated with Gauri, his wife, on a 
throne, surrounded by D^vas, and those who were waving cJmmaras. On one side Vedas were 
being chanted, on the other Sanaka was praising God, and all made a feast of beauty to the eyes. 
When Chitrakctu looked and saw that Gauri was seated in the lap of Siva, he laughed 
contemptuously, and remarked that it was shameless of 'Siva to sit like that, for even a boor would 
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not behave in this way, and for Siva, being one of the greatest gods, to act like this was very unseemly. 
Although Siva heard these remarks, he took no notice, and said nothing, but Gauri was very 
angry, and exclaimed, this person the controller of the worlds that he should reprove ns! 
Sages, Rishis, and Munis have not before disapproved of this, and are they ignorant of proper 
behaviour ! Siva is too great to be judged by anyone, and in doing so this man has committed 
a sin, and must be punished.” Having addressed the assembly in this manner, she turned to 
Chitraketu and said, “ For committing this sin you must be born again as a Bfi-kshasa.^’ ChitrakStii 
hearing this did not lose his composure, but descended from his flying car, approached Gauri and 
saluted her saying, “ I know thou art the mother of the worlds, I have received thy curse. It 
is only the effect of my former harma. Happiness and misery must follow each other in the circle 
of samsctras. It is only the ignorant man who thinks he is either happy or miserable, to the wise 
both curse and blessing are the same, so that I am not in the least affected by your curse, nor 
afraid of it, I am considering only why I spoke to you in that way.” Then mounting his car he 
dew away. Then Siva, turning to Gauri, remarked, ‘‘You see how the servants of Vishnu act. 
How magnanimous and equable is this Chitraketu. To him good and evil are alike, and though he 
could have cursed you in return, he refrained from doing so ! ” 

XI. 

The Story of the Fifth Avat^ra, Vamana. 

A powerful giant, named Bali Chakravarti, ruled once in PatAlaldka. He conquered all 
the worlds and none could resist him. He was also a devout follower of Vishnu. 

Once he wished to make a great feast, and requested Indra to send Bambh^ to dance at his court. 
Indra, wishing to insult him, sent instead a plantain tree, which also goes by the name ramhhd* 
The giant was enraged at this, and invaded Svarga, conquered Indra, and got possession of Svarga. 
Then Aditi, the mother of Indra, did penance, when Vishnu appeared before her, and asked her 
what she wanted. She prayed that she might have a son, who would be able to conquer Bali. 
Vishnu granted her request, and caused himself to be born of Aditi in the form of a 
dwarf. In this form he studied in the hermitage with other boys of his age, outstripping them all. 

In the course of time, Bali wanted to perform a great horse-sacrifice, when all the Rishis and 
Yogis thronged to his court, amongst them the dwarf, V^mana, who appeared as a Br^imau 
mendicant. Bali caught sight of him, and supposing him to be a Brahmachari, wished to worship 
him, and called him to come near. Then the dwarf went up and received worship from Bali, who 
asked him to make some request of him. The dwarf told Bali that he wanted only three strides 
of land, measured by himself. Bali was very surprised at such a bumble request, and said it 
was beneath his dignity to bestow so little, therefore he should grant him a hundred lacs of strides. 
Then Bali’s guru, Sukra.ch&rya, interfered and whispered aside, Be careful what you do. Though 
he looks like a poor dwarf, he is in reality a divine being, and means to take all your possessions for 
Indra.” But Bali replied, It may be so, nevertheless I am determined to give whatever he asks, 
should he want all that is mine, I will give it up. If such a being comes and asks me, bow can 
I deny him ? It will be the greatest joy to me 1 So Sukracharya saw that he could not 
persuade Bali. 

Then calling the dwarf, the King took his hand, and told him he would give him anything he 
wanted, and made him sit down and called his wife to bring water, and washed his feet, and then 
poured water from his hands into the dwarfs hands, thereby renouncing possession over it, and 
exclaiming, Vishnu is to be praised with this my action 1 ” Instantly the dwarf appeared to begin 
to increase in size, and grew and grew, up and up, till he reached the clouds : and larger and 
further, till he reached the sun, which appeared over him like a vast umbrella. And. still he grew 
and grew till he reached the Pole star, when the sun’s globe showed like a huge ruby on his head, 
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and still he grew till he reached Satyaloka, and then the sun glowed like an earring in his ear„ 
And beyond this he grew, and the sun looked like an ornament on his shoulder, still higher and 
higher, till it appeared like a bracelet on his wrist. Even yet higher, when it looked like a red 
cloth round his waist. Even still higher, when it appeared like an anklet on his foot, and at last 
it seemed like his footstool. Then he tilled the whole earth. His feet occupied Bhuloka, his head 
filled the sky. The sun and moon were in the line of his eyes. The Pisachas lay at his feet, 
Gunyakas were at his fingers, Visvas at his knees, Sadhyas at his legs, Yakshas at his finger-tips, 
Apsarasas at the line of his palms, the rays of the sun were in his hair, the stars at the roots 
of his hair, Maharshis at the ends of his hair, Asuras at his ears. His arms extended towards tiie 
four cardinal points, and his shining was greater than that of the sun. 

Then Bali was overwhelmed with amazement, and paralysed with wonder, andl remained 
speechless, while Yishnu with one stride measured the whole earth, with the second stride he 
measured the firmament. Then he stopped, and addressed Bali as follows: ‘‘You granted nie 
three strides, the earth and heavens only measure two strides of mine, now show me the place for 
the third stride.” Then Bali offered Vishnu his head for the third stride, but Yishnu hesitated 
and said, “I have taken all your possessions, this at least you can refuse.’’ But Bali replied, 
Wherever I go, thou art there, I cannot be anywhere without thee. Thou art full of mercy and 
condescension to thy devotees. Only command me how I may serve thee ! ” Then Yishnu was pleased 
at these words, and commanded Bali to return to his own regions of Patalaloka, and reign 
there as before. 


HABYEST FESTIVALS IN HONOUR OF GAURI AND GANESH. 

BY B. A. GIJPTE, F.Z.S., 

Fersonal Assistant to the Director of Ethnograj^hy for India* 


I. 

Gauri. 

On the sixth day of Bhadrapad or thereabouts, a bundle of the wild flowering balsam 
plants — ' tonch-me-not {Impatiens Sp.) — is ceremoniously collected through maid-servants, 
brought home, and placed in the verandah on a low stool with the roots towards the main 
entrance of the house. Under the stool is drawn a magic square with turmeric powder (fig. 1). 
Care is taken by the maids that before the plants are removed from the soil, they are 
worshipped, wrapped in a cloth, and placed in a winnowing bamboo tray (see fig. o), previously 
decorated with the svastiha. At sunset the bundle is worshipped and taken to the entrance, 
when rice and water are waved round it and thrown to the left side to guard against the evil 
eye. It is then placed on a chair or high stool and again worshipped, along with an unmarried 
girl, and all married women are served with the red powder, &c., the emblems of conjugal life. 

The next ceremony consists of carrying the bundle from room to room, while the 
supposed foot-prints of Ganri (fig. 2) are being impressed on the floor with guldl (red powder) 
paste. As each room is entered, the girl, who has been previously worshipped, has to reply to 
the questions “ Gauri, Gauri, whither have you come ? ” and “ What do you see ? ” 

The first room so honoured is generally the central or chief halL The girl then replies : 
“ I have come to the diwdn-lhdnd, and I see that Ravsahib So-and-so has been sitting on 
a high cushion, reclined against another, and dictating orders to his secretaries, and that sepoys 
and cMhddrs are in attendance,” and so forth, generally depicting the highest desire as to the 
prosperity of the bread-winner. The girl is then given a mouthful of sweets, and the mistress 
of the house says, “ Come with golden feet and stay for ever.” 
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The middle room is next visited and the qaestions repeated. This is the dining-halij and 
a suitable tall ” description is gi^en of feasts and banquets. The same request is repeated, 
as she is taken from room to room. The important lying-ia room ” is never neglected, and 
the description of the cradle, the babies, and their pleasure-giving pranks are minutely detailed. 
The bundle is then replaced on a high stool or chair. 

On the first night the chief food o:ffiered is the milk and sugar Isliir, or porridge with 
wheat-fiour rolls resembling small pieces of vermicelli. Before retiring for the night the plants 
are tied up into a mummy-like figure, with a woman’s mask, dressed and decorated with 
ornaments, which is treated as the goddess Gauri. 

hlext morning the goddess so formed is worshipped as usual and she is offered a rice-cake, 
prepared like an omelette, with the aid of cocoaniit kernel and raw sugar. Every married 
woman now takes a hand-spun cotton-thread of sixteen times her own height, places it before the 
goddess, and worships it. 

If there be a new bride in the house (daughter-in-law), pan-cakes with pounded gram 
pulse and raw sugar are specially offered. Twenty-five bamboo winnowing-trajs are 

then filled np with bangles, combs, red-powder boxes, turmeric-tubers, rice, a necklace of 
glass-beads, dates, almonds, betel-leaves, betel-nuts, a cocoanut, some fresh fruits and a bodice- 
piece. They are distributed by the new bride, who is carried in a palanquin with tom-tom, 
accompanied by female friends. 

On the second night, all the girls in the house sing songs and dance, keeping up late, 
visiting the houses of girl friends for dancing and singing in front of Gauri, At midnight she 
is supposed to have to go away, that is, her ‘spirit’ departs, when an drti^ consisting of incense 
and camphor, is offered. 

The third day again sees her effigy worshipped. The food offered consists of crescent- 
shaped pan-cakes, containing cocoanut kernel mixed with sugar. The ‘ one’s-own-measure- 
skein’ of thread of the previous day, which had been placed before the figure, is then lifted up, 
folded into a smaller skein, and to it sixteen knots are tied. It is then worshipped, dyed with 
turmeric and tied by each woman round ^ her own neck. This carious necklace is retained 
until the eighth day of the second half of Ashvin, the next harvest time, and removed before the 
sun sets on that day. The knots are untied, the skein worshipped, sixteen gf/^z-lights are burnt 
before it, and sixteen iil seeds (the crop is then ready), sixteen grains of rice, and flowers of 
cucumber are offered to it. The food prepared in honour of this necklace, called maJidldkshni^ 
after the goddess of plenty and wealth, consists of the porridge described above. The thread 
is ultimately thrown into a river. 

In regard to the chief goddess, Gauri, the Goddess of the Harvest, one great peculiarity 
remains to* be mentioned. She is supposed to have been followed secretly by her husband 
Biva, who remains hidden under the outer fold of her sdrt (garment), and is represented by a loid^ 
covered by a cocoanut and filled with rice carefully measured for the reason given below. 

During the third day of the ceremony the effigy of Gauri is thrown into a river or tank, 
and a handful of pebbles or sand is brought home from the spot, worshipped and then thrown 
all over the house and over the trees to bring good luck to the house and to protect the trees 
from vermin. Before the image is taken away for disposal, in a fold of the sdrt it wears are 
placed rice, turmeric-tubers, and betel-nuts. The woman who carries the figure is warned not 
to look behind her, as is the case when carrying dead bodies. The rice in the lold representing 
'Biva is finally carefully measured, to see if the quantity has increased or decreased, in 
order to prognosticate the results of the next harvest. 

Ill some families agkdda (Achj/rantes asperd) plants are used instead of the balsam or 
touch-me-not for the purposes of this ceremony. 
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The fable to account for tlie ceremony is translated below verbatim, as taken down: — 
There was a big towD, in which lived a poor Brahman, with a large family^ The month of 
Bhadrapad came, and he saw effigies of Ganri in all the houses of the town, and heard the 
music in her honour. His children saw them fcoo» They asked him to bring Ganri to them. 
He could not. He was too poor. He had not enough money to buy even the little rice-fiour 
and sugar required for the offering. He went to a tank to drown himself, but was accosted 
by an old married woman. She dissuaded him from the resolution, and accompanied him 
home. His wife made enquiries. He told her that she was his grand-mother, ^'hereupon the 
wife went in search of some grain for food for her. To her surprise, she found her barn quite 
ML Porridge was prepared and all partook of it. Next morning, the old woman asked the 
Brahman to tell his wife to bathe her, and added, ‘ Do not deny and do not demur.’ He did so, 
and left the house on his daily begging-tour. He received plenty of alms that day. The old 
woman asked for ^rice and milk hsktr (Jconji or gruel), but there was no milk. So she advised 
him to make a number of pegs and strings for tying up cows and buffaloes, and advised him to 
call by name at sun-set as many cattle as he could accommodate in his farmyard. They 
came and were milked, and so the hsMr was prepared and partaken of by the whole family. 
The honoured guest then asked leave to depart. The poor Brahman expressed his fears of 
losing what he had got, through her favour. He was blessed and assured. The Brahman 
took her to the tank, she gave him some sand and asked him to throw it over every 
possession of his to secure ‘ plenty.’ She advised him to repeat the ceremony in honour of 
Gauri every year on a suitable day in the month of Bhadrapad.” 

This story, however, presupposes the existence of the annual worship, and is 
therefore merely a record of its introduction into a new family. 

The rationale of the ceremony suggests, ( 1 ) the alluvial soil of the river-side or tank as 
the original seat of the crops, (2) the old woman as the old season going out, (3) the young 
girl as the new season budding up, ready to burst out, as the symbol ^ touch-me-not ’ specially 
suggests, (4) the lay figure as possibly the dead body of tbe old season, the rice and the millets 
being just in flower at that time of the year, and (5) the food offered as the expected Bhadvi, 
new rice-crops. The distribution of the trays, fruits, &c., represents the usual materials in use. 
But, (1) the loss of the spirit in the lay figure at midnight, the last day of the particular 
season of ‘ field work,’ (2) the drowning of the lay figure into the bowels of Mother Earth., 
(3) the sprinkling of sand, and (4) the skeins with sixteen knots are symbolical of the 
simultaneous death and resurrection of the season, celebrated all over the world by primitive 
races, found here stereotyped into a Hinduised form. The sixteen knots and the sixteen folds 
of the skein turned into a necklace, suggest the number of weeks a rice-crop takes to grow. 


II. 


Granesh. 

At the same time as Ganri is worshipped, or only a day or two previous, that is, on the 
fourth of Bhadrapad, G-an6sh is also worshipped. The god is worshipped in the form of a clay 
figure, representing a fat human body with an elephant’s head, riding on a rat. The terms 
Gane& and Ganapati both mean the head or chiefs of the people, from gana, servants, and u(i 
or pati, master. 

1 TTa© headman, or Patel, always commands the position of a iihdiit and is offered the pdn first of all, and so is 
Ganesh in the verse which runs : — 

■«rwr ii Mwr ii 

11 noT^sriiMi 

The pAn is first placed before G-an^sh, I have bowed unto him. 

And now I put the grain into the mill to grind. 
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From tlie primaeval attributes of this deity, he also seems to represent the harvest festivaL 
He is called Mushhakvahan, rider on a rat, but the word muslihah comes from a Sanskrit 
root, which means a thief. The title therefore implies that he is riding over the thief of the 
field (held-rat). The elephant’s head and snout have possibly their origin in the appearance of 
a farmer, carrying on his head a load of the corn-sheaf, particularly when the lower or lowest 
ears swing to and fro. The appearance was readily passed to the symbol possibly owing to 
the mythological fable of the four diggajas, or elephants, who are supposed to support the 
heavens in the four directions represented by the points of the compass. In India at any rate 
the idea of hugeness is conveyed by comparison with an elephant, the biggest animal known. 
For instance, when a strong young man dies unexpectedly, people say : — ‘What an elephant 
of prowess he was, but within a few hours Death has levelled him to the dust.’ Eama is 
compared in the Pur arms to the young of the elephant, Diggaja Dasaratha, when he broke the 
bow of Parasurama. The idea therefore of a bumper crop over-riding the pestilence of the rats 
might well be expressed by a god wdth an elephant’s head, riding a rat or musKkak (thief), and 
possessing in addition a ‘fair round belly,’ the latter evidently symbolical of the barn. 
Conquest is very often symbolised in this manner. 'Siva rides the bull (Nandikesvar) he 
conquered ; Krishna dances on the hood of the snake Kaliya, whom he vanquished ; and so 
Ganesa rides over the rat he destroys as Lord of the Harvest. The origin of the gigantic head 
of an elephant on one side and the little field mouse on the other can thus be accounted for in 
the representations of him. 

A^to the particular form whieh the elephant-headed god has taken on in representa- 
tionSj the human body of the figures may have been taken from the primitive effigies in vogue, 
and the well-known titles of Ganesa, Surpakarna, and Ekadanta, one-toothed, gives a clue to 
the rest. 'Sur^a or su'^a is the winnowing basket so essential at harvest time, and the one-tootli 
may well represent the ploughshare. Let two winnowing baskets and a ploughshare be 
added to the fat body as shown in fig. 3, and one fairly gets the form of the elephant’s head with 
which god Ganesh is usually endowed. 

The food offered to Ganesh connects him with the harvest, as it consists of balls, called 
modahs, made of rice-fiour, raw sugar, and the kernel of the cocoanut ; all in season at the time 
of the festival in the month of Bhadrapad. And there is a symbol attached to him which 
speaks for itself in relation to the harvest. Round the fat belly, representing the full barn, is 
shown a hooded cobra, the great destroyer of the field-rat. 

The new crop or harvest ceremonies connected with the cult of Ganesh seem to confirm 
his primitive origin as above explained. After the clay figure is thrown into a tank or river, 
a handful of clay or sand is brought in the tray, or on the stool used for carrying it, and 
ceremoniously thrown into the barn and the grain barrels, and particularly into the room in 
which provisions are stored. This is an exact counterpart of what the people did on the 
continent of Europe and elsewhere in primitive days. The Indian GanSsa may in this matter 
be compared with the grain goddess of Mexico, the Alo Alo of the Tonga Islands, the Demeter 
of the Greeks, or the Ceres of the Romans. 

As society advanced and philosophical speculation usurped the domain of direct argument^ 
Gan6sa seems to have obtained rapid promotion and came to be styled SiddhidaM, the Giver 
of Success, so necessary to the production of a good crop. He was also styled Vighna-harta, 
the Remover of Distress, which is the peculiar power of a bumper crop. So success in every 
undertaking began to be attributed to him even in learning and he acquired another name as 
the Lord of the Goddess of Learning, Saras vati. So also when the clay figure of Ganesh is 
lifted up for removal, it is customary to turn its face back thrice towards the house, in 
conformity with the belief that such a step ensures the speedy return of the man or woman 
leaving the paternal roof on a journey. This custom is always followed by good Hindus. I was 
compelled to do so when. I left for England in 1886. 
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During the performance of the death ceremony of the Old Season, represented by Gaiiri, 
Oan^sh is naturally invoked and asked to return soon, as the sooner a new harvest-season returns, 
the happier will it make the simple farmer-worshippers. That is why they say : — “ Ganapti, 
hdppd, mond, Father GanSsh, Lord of the people, wish you a speedy return,” to which in the 
Maratha Country, children add : — Fudlialiyd varshi, lauhar yd ! , Come early next year.” Morid 
may he the corruption, or rather transformation, of an exclamation of the simple Kunbi 
(farmer) : — Mhord yd, Come before all,” The Kanaits o£ Kangra say more ye when they 
want a friend to return quichly. This expression has been transformed by the learned into the 
grandiloquent title Moresvar, or yet more grandiloquent still Mayuresvar, Lord of the Peacocks* 
Moryd therefore represents the welcome with which Ganesh is hailed every year at the harvest 
season, Bhadrapad, rice-in'Car month, which occurs just when his mother Ganri (Mother 
Earth) is enceinte and cries out “ touch-me-not,” through the balsam which is used in the 
preparations for the ceremonies in her honour then performed. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


A G-BAMMAR of the KANXADA LANGtXAGE IN ENGLISH, 
comprising the three dialects of the language (ancient, 
mediae val, and modern), by the JRev. De. F. Kittel. 
Mangalore, Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository, 
1903. 

As its title implies, this work aims at a complete 
description of the Kannada language throughout 
its di:ffeTent stages of development. It is chiedy 
based on the ^ahdamanidarpana, a grammar in 
Kannada verse which was drawn up by Kesava 
in the 13th century and edited hy Dr. Kittel in 
1872 with the commentary of Nishthdrasanjayya. 
But Dr. Kittel has not only explained and arranged 
Kesava’s rules, but supplemented them with 
the help of the existing vast literature in Old 
Kannada and of epigraphical records in the same 
language. In every separate chapter of noun and 
verb inflexion he furnishes a complete list of the 
forms of the three successive dialects. This will 
he felt as a great boon and an important step in 
advance by all scholars who have to deal with 
ancient or mediaeval Kannada works or documents. 
But Dr. Kittel does not rest content with supplying 
the facts of the language. Following in the 
footsteps of Dr. Caldwell, he tries to ascertain 
the prehistoric growth of roots and inflexional 
forms by subjecting them to an analytical treat- 
ment. His explanation of the relative participles 
(§§178, 185) resembles Dr. Caldwell’s {Comparative 
Grammar, p. 413 f.). His ingenious explanation 
of the negative verb (§210) seems to be preferable 
to the more mechanical one of his predecessor 
(op. cU. p. 366 :fl.). Throughout the book we feel 
the master-hand of a ripe scholar, whose deep 
erudition and love of his subject is blended with 
amiable modesty. It is sad to remember that 
this grammar was to be his last work. The 
preface is dated on the 5th February 1903, and 


on the 19th December of the same year he died, 
in his 72nd year, after having worked until the 
last day of his life. 

Ferdinand Kittel was horn on the 7th April 
1832 at Eesterhafe in Ostfriesland (North-West 
Germany), where his father was protestant 
minister. He received his education at the high- 
school in Aurich and entered the Mission College 
at Basel (Switzerland) in 1850. Three years later 
he sailed for Mangalore, where he began to study 
the Kannada language and to lay up stores for 
his greatest scientific achievement — the Kannada- 
English Dictionary, which appeared at Mangalore 
in 1894 and will remain a monumentam cere 
perennius of a noble life devoted to incessant 
earnest labour. The earlier volumes of the 
Indian Antiquary contain a number of articles 
from his pen on Dravidian philology. Among 
the educational books which he published for the 
Basel Mission we may mention an useful Canarese 
Poetical Anthology (3rd edition, Mangalore, 1874), 
Another important work is his edition of 
N%avarman’s Canarese Prosody, to which he 
prefixed a learned essay on Canarese literature 
(Mangalore, 1875). In 1892 he left India for good 
and settled at Tubingen (Wiirttemberg), whose 
University conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1896. In the summer of the 
last year of his life he still enjoyed the pleasure 
of having all his children staying with himself 
and Mrs. Kittel. On the very eve of his sudden 
and peaceful death he wrote to inform the Basel 
Committee that he had received fx*om Mangalore 
the first printed copy of his Grammar of the 
Kannada Language* 

E. Hultzsch. 

Malle, 11th December 1905. 



HARVEST FESTIVAL. 
gaurI and GANESH. 


Ifbdicui Antiquarjj. 



Fig. K. Gauri Festival. 
Evil Eye Protector. 



Fig. 2. Print of Gauri’ s Fool. 

A possible origin of the well-known 
“ shawl-pattern.’^ 



A. Corn -sheaf. 

B. B. Winnowing trays or baskets. 

C. Plough-share. 


Fig. 3. A possible origin of the form of the oue- 
toothed elephant’s head given to Ganesh. 


B. A. GUPTE, DEL. 


W. GRIGGS, CHROMO-LIT 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OP THE PANJABI LANGUAGE. 

BY G. A. GEIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.B., D.Litt. 

C AREYj tbe famous missionary of Serampore, was the first to describe the Panjabi language j 
in his Grammar published in 1812. The only previous mention of it which I can 
find is a couple of brief notices in Adelung’s Mithriclates (1808 — 1817). 

The following is a list of all the works dealing with Panjabi which have come under my 
notice. Except in one or two instances, I have excluded reference to texts printed in India. 
These can be found in Mr. Blumhardt’s catalogues mentioned below. I give, however, 
a pretty full account of editions of the Adi GrantK I have excluded all mention of works in 
Western^Panjahi, or Lahnda, in which the Janam SdhM and other works are written. This is 
an altogether different language, akin to Sindhi and Kasmiri, 

I. — GENERAL (including Texts). 

Adi Granth, — iSn Gttm Granth Sdliib Ju Numerous editions. I have noted the following. 

Unless otherwise stated, they are in the Gurmukhi character. Lahore^ 
1864 ; ib,i 1868 ; ib., 1881 ; Gnjranwala, 1882 ; Lahore, 1885 ; 1886 ; 

ih, 1887 j ib. 1889 ; Amritsar, 1892; Lucknow (USva-nagari character), 
1893. 

Selections, ^c., — A Collection of slohas from the Adi Granth Composed by Tigh 
Bahddur, the ninth Gicriu Lahore, 1867. Potht Anandu Sdhib Jlahld 
(Devotional hymns of the Sihhs), composed by Guru Amar Bds (consisting 
of 40 verses from R% Ramkali of the Adi Granth). Lahore, 1873. 

Panj Granth Adi, — • (A collection of eight devotional books of the Sikhs, consisting 
of selections from the Adi^ Granth. Lahore, 1874 ; Gnjranwala 
(Persian character), 1875; Lahore, 1878; 1879; Gnjranwala 

(Persian character), 1879 ; Lahore, 1881 ; ib»^ 1882 ; ib., 1885 ; ib,, 1886 ; 
Amritsar (Persian character), 1895. 

PotM Eahirds, — (A manual of Sikh evening prayers, consisting of selections from 
the Adi Granth and the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh). Lahore, 
1867, 1869, (with other extracts from the Adi Granth) 1869, 1873, 
1874, (with select passages from the Adi Granth, Persian character) 
1874, 1875, 1878, 1879; Amritsar, 1893. 

Potht Japji, — (A collection of Sikh hymns and prayers^, composed by Nanak, which 
form the introductory chapter to the Adi Granth). Lahore, 1865, 
1868, (Persian character) 1871, (Persian character) 1872, 1873, (with 
other verses by Nanak taken from the Adi Granth) 1873, 1874, 
(Persian character) 1874; Amritsar, 1875; Karachi, (in Khoja- 
Sindhi characters) 1875; Lahore, 1876, (with other verses by Nanak) 
1876, (with a Panjabi commentary by Bihari Lai) 1876 ; (Persian 
character) Sialkot, 1876; Lahore, 1877, (with a commentary by Mani 
Singh) 1877, (with a commentary by Pandit Halgram D^s) 1877 ; 
(Persian character) Sialkot, 1877 ; (Persian character) Lahore, 1878, 
i879, (with Mani Singh’s commentary) 1879 ; (Persian character) 
Sialkot, 1879; Amritsar, 1882; (with commentary of Haripraka^ 
entitled Bodh-arthdvalt) Rawalpindi, 1889; Lahore, (with BihM Lai’s 
commentary) 1891, (with Mani Singh’s commentary) 1900. 
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(The original text of the J apji form is given as an appendix to 
Trumpp’s Translation of the Adi Granth.) 

Translations of the Japji. Text in Persian characters, with a 
Hinddstani translation and notes. Followed by the Janam^sdlM, or 
life of Nanak, and the Gurbilds, or account of his successors. Lahore, 
1870. The same, Lahore, 1878, With an interlinear translation in 
Hinddstani, Gujranwala, 1879, With an Introduction and translation 
into Hinddstani by Sardar Ttr Singh of Patiala, Gujranwala, 1879. 
Jap-^aramdrthai an edition of the Panjabi text, with a Hindi translation 
and notes by Lakshman Prasad Brahmachari, Lucknow, 1887, 
A Circular Letter to the Sikhs, dated Amritsar, December 24th, 1897, 
written by M. Macanlife. To this is added a tentative translation 
of the Japji into English. Letter printed at the New Anglo-Gurmukhi 
Press, Amritsar. Translation of the JapjL By M. Macauliffe, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1900, pp. 43 and 

JPotM Asddi Wdr. (A collection of hymns from the Rag Asa of the Adi Granth. 

Repeated by Sikhs after the Japji and the Hazaredd Sabd as a morning 
divine service.) Lahore (1873), (Persian character) 1874, (Persian 
character) 1875, 1876, 1877. The Asa di War. A Morning Trayer 
of the Sikhs. By M. Macanlife. Indian Antiquary^ VoL xxx. (1901), 
pp. 537 and fE. (A translation of the Xsddi War into English, with 
a short Introduction.) 

Translation of the Adi Granth — 


Trumpp, Dr, Ernest, — The Adi Granth, or the Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs, translated 
from the original Gurmukhi, with Introductory Essays. London 1877* 
According to ^r. Pincott (see below), Trumpp only translated 5,719 
stanzas, out of a total of 16,575, 

Books dealing with the Adi Granth — 

Pineott, Prederic, — The Arrangement of the Hymns of the Adi Granth. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xviii. (1886), pp. 437 and ff. 


VisliB,n Das IJdasi, — • A.di Granthdd Kosha. Glossary to the Adi Granth. Amritsar, 1892 
Meanings of Words occurring in the Sikh Granth. (^A Vocabulary in 
Punjabi of difficult Words occurring in the Adi Granth), By Bawa 
Bishan Das. Amritsar, 1893. 


Adelung, Johann Christoph, — oder allgemdne SprachenTcunde mit dm. Vater Unser 

als Sprachejprobe in bey nahe funfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten 
Berlin, 1806-1817. Vol. i., p. 195, a short account of the local Dialect 
of Lahore called the Panzabische Sprache, about which nothing except 
the name, together with the fact that it is much mixed with Persian 
was known. On p. 201 a version of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Gemeine Mundart m Kasi by the missionary Schultz {sic) which is 
a mixture of Panjabi and Bihari. There is also a brief mention of the 
language in Yater’s appendix to Vol. iv., p. 487. 


Abbott, Major J., ■ 


On the Ballads and Legends of the Punjab. Journal of the Asiatic 

snhT^T') 0 1 PP' (general account of the 
subject), and 123 (A Bifacimento on the Legend of Bussaloo). 
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BeameSj Jolins — Outlines of Indian Philology, with a Ma^ shewing the Distribution of Indian 
Languages, Calcutta, 1867. 

5 5 n ^ Corny aratim Grammar of the modern Aryan Languages of India : to loit, Hindi, 

Punjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali, Three Yols. 
London, 1872—79. 

SraddM Sihlchdde Rdjdt Vithid, A History of the Sikh Eulers, and of the present 

Administration of the Panjab. Ludhiana, 1868. Another edition, 
Lahore, 1892. 

Translated by Major H. Court, Lahore, 1888. See under Grammars. 

Tolbort, T. W. H,, — The District of Ludidna. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Beno*al, 
Yol, ssxYiii. (1869), Pt. I., pp. 83 and 

HoerniOs Br* A. P. CJ.E., — Essays in Aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian 
Languages. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, sli. (1872), 
Pt, I., pp. 120 and E. Yol. xlii. (1873), Pt. I., pp. 59 and 
Yol. xliii. (1874), Pt. I., pp. 22 and E. 

5 5 5 , The Local Distribution and Mutual Affinities of the Gaudian Languages, 

Calcutta Review, Yol. Ixvii (1878), pp. 752 and 

55 59 ^ Grammar of the Eastern Hindi compared with the other Gaudian 

Languages, Accompanied by a Language-map and Table of Alphabets, 
London, 1880. 

Various Writers, — The Eoman-UrdL Journal, Lahore, 1878-83 (Yols. I — YI). Contains 
many well-edited texts in the Panjabi language. 

Steel, Mrs. E. A., and Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Bichard Carnae, 

Folklore in the Panjab. Collected by F. A. S., with Notes by E. C. 27., 
Indian Antiquary, Yol. ix. (1880), pp. 205, 207, 209, 280, 302 ; Yol x 
(1881), pp. 40, 80, 147, 228, 331, 347; Yol, xi. (1882), pp. 32, 73,' 
163, 169, 226, 229 ; Yol. xii. (1883), pp. 103, 175, 176, 177. 

„ ,5 ,5 „ Folklore from Kashmir. Collected by F. A. S., loith Notes by 

E. C, T., Indian Antiquary, Yol. xi. (1882). Note on Baja BasMii by 
E. C. T. on p, 346 E, 

55 55 59 99 Aluake Storus. A Collection of Punjab and Kashmir Tales, 

Bombay, 1884 (many Linguistic and other Notes). 

Steel, Mrs. P. A., — Tales of the Punjab told by the People, with illustrations, by John 
Lockwood Kipling, C.I.F., aiid Notes by R, C. Temple, London, 1894, 

Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant- Colonel Sir] Bichard Carnae, — Notes on the Country 
between Khojak Pass and Lugdri Bdrkhdn. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, Yol. xlviii., Pt. II., 1879, pp. 103 E. 

n Sassz Punnin of Edshim Shall. The Roman-Urdu Journal (q, ?;.), 1881, 

YoL iy., July, pp. 19—31 : August, pp. 34—43 : September, 
pp. 12—20 (contains, carefully transliterated, the whole Punjabi 
text of this important poem). 

„ 5 9 Muhammadan Belief in Hindu Superstition, Indian Antiquary, Yol. x. 

(1881), p, 371 (contains extracts from Panjabi Ballads). 
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Temple^ Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Ricliard CarnaCj — A Song about 8alM 
Sarwar. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxiii. (1881), pp. 253 ££« 

Notes on some Coin Legends, Indian Antiquary, Vol. x., 1881, p. 90. 

Note on Malih-ul-Maui, Indian Antiquary, YoL x. (1881), pp. 289 ff. 

Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages in Northern India, Calcutta 
Review, Part I in Yol, lxxiv.(1882),pp.316 ff. Partllin Yol Ixxv, 
(1882), pp. 41 

5 „ Some Hindu Folksongs from the Fanjdh, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal, Yol. li.(1882), Pt. I., pp. 151 fE. (The Introduction contains 
' . full Grammatical Notes on the Language.) 


,3 ,, 


S9 . 3? 

39 99 

99 99 

99 99 


99 59 


99 39 


39 9 9 


S3 99 


n 99 


99 99 

9 9 99 


Honorific Class Names in the Panjdb. Indian Antiquary, YoL xi, (1882), 
pp. 117 fE. 

Lamia or Adfiia, Indian Antiquary, Yol. xi. (1882), pp. 232 

A Panjah Legend. Indian Antiquary, Yol. xi. (1882), pp. 289 E, 

;sdrzk(1, — Maind, — KEPKiiiN. Indian Antiquary, Yol. xi., 1882, pp. 291 f . 

Twice told tales regarding the Ahhund of Swdt. Indian Antiquary, Yol. xi., 
1882, pp. 325 f. 

Songs of the People, — - The Civil and Military Gazette, 4th July, 18th and 29th 
August, 13th September 1882 ; 19th January, 10th and 24th 
February, 21st March, 6th April, 26th July 1883. (In Punjabi, with 
translation.) 

Folklore of the Headless Horseman in Northern India. Calcutta Review, 
YoL’lxxvii. (1883), pp. 260 ff. (contains some Panjabi verses). 

Some Notes about Rdja Rasdlu. Indian Antiquary, Yol. xii, (1883), 
pp. 303 See also Steel, Mrs. F, A. 

A Dissertation on the Proper Names of Panjdhis, with special Reference to the 
Proper Names of Villages in the Eastern Panjdb. Bombay, 1883. 

An Examination of the Trade Dialect of the Naqqdsh or painters on papier- 
mache in the Panjdb and Kashmir. Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, Yol. liii. (1884), Pt. I., pp. 1 ff. 

On Rasdlti and Sdlivdhana. Indian Antiquary, Yol. xiii. (1884), pp, 178 ff. 

Folksongs -from- Northern India. Calcutta Review, Yol. Ixxvii. (1884), 
pp, 270 & 


59 99 Folksongs from Northern India. Second Series, Calcutta Review, YoIAxxyHL 

(1884), pp. 273 ff. 

99 s9 Raja Rasalu, Calcutta Review, Yol. Ixsix. (1884), pp. 379 

55 59 The Legends of the Panjdb, Bombay and London. Yol. i., 1884 ; YoL ii,. 

1885 ; Yol. iii., 1900. 

. 9^ 99 The Dehli . Palais aM their Slang. Indian Antiquary, YoL xiv., 1885, 

pp.A55 
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Tempi©, Lieutenant [Lieutenant- Colonel Sir] Richard Carnac, — The Coins of the 
Modern Native Chiefs of the Fanjah. Indian Antiquary, A’'oL 
1889, pp. 321 

,, ,, Corruptions of English in the Punjab and Burma, Indian Antiquary, YoL xx., 

1891, p. 89. 

53 Folklore in the Legends of the Fanjdb^ Indian Antiquary^ ^ol. ^ 

pp. 73 ff., 89 ff., 163 

55 5 5 and Parry, J. W., — The Hymns of the N dngtpanth, Indian Antiquary ^ 

Vol. xiii. (1884), p. 1 

See also Fallon, W., and Steel, Mrs, F. A. 

Syamacharan Ganguli, — The Language Question in the Fanjah. Calcutta Reciew, Yol. Ixxv, 
(No. 150) (1882). 

Ibhetson, [Sir] Denzil Charles Jelf, — Outlines of Fanjah Ethnography, being lAtracts from 
the Fanjah Census Report of 188 f treating of Religion, Language, and 
Caste. Calcutta, 1883. (Chapter y. — The Languages of the People. 
pp. 155 E.) 

Thornton, Thomas H., C.S.I., — The Vernacular Literature and Folklore of the Fanjah. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xvii, (1885), pp. 373^and If. 

Maclagan, B. D., — Census of India, 1891. Volume XIX, The Punjab and its Feudatories , 
Fart L, Report. Calcutta, 1892. (Chapter ix, — The Languages of the 
People, pp. 260 and ff.) 

BhM HazArA Singh, GiAni, — Bulhan Barpan. Mirror for Girls. (An adaptation of Nazir 
Ahmad’s Hindostani Novel, the MifdtfWarus). Amritsar, 1893 (3rd 
edition). 

Blumhardt, J. P., — Catalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Pushtu Printed Boohs in the 
Library of the British Museum. London, 1893, 

55 ,5 Catalogue of the Library of the India Ojfice. Vol. II„ Fart III, — Hindi, 

Panjabi, Pushtu, and Sindhi Boohs, London, 1902. 

Rose, H. A., — Census of India, 1901. VoL XVII. Punjab and North-West Frontier Provmce. 

Part L, Report. Simla, 1902. Chapter vi., Language, pp. 278 ff. 

Swynnerton, Rev. Charles, — Romantic Tales from the Fanjah, collected and edited from 
various Sources. London, 1903. 

II. — GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, AND AIDS TO THE STUDENT, 
INCLUDING COLLECTIONS OP PROVERBS. 

Carey, Dr. W,, — A Grammar of the Pumjaulee Language. Serampore, 1812, 

Leech, Lieut. (Major, C.R. ) Robert, — Epitome of the Grammars of the Brahuihj, the 
Balochhij, and the Panjdhi languages , , , Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Yol. vii. (1838), pp. 711 and Reprinted, 
Calcutta, 1838, Another copy in Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society, Yol. i. (1838). Reprinted under title of 
A Grammar of the Panj ihee LcCnguage, Bombay, 1838. Reprinted under 
title of Grammars of the Brahoreehee (sic). Beeloochee, and Punjabee 
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Zanguages^ as No. 12 of Beports and Papers^ political, geographical^ 
and commercial, submitted to Government by Sir A. Burnes, Lieutenant 
Leech, Doctor Lord, and Lieutenant Wood, employed on Missions in the 
Years 1835-36-37j in Bcinde, Afghanistan^ and adjacent Countries, 
Calcutta, 1839* 

Jaiiviersj Be¥» 1*.^ ■ — Idiomatic Sentences in English and Punjabi, Lodiaua, 1846. See also 
Newton, Kev. J. 


Starkey^ Captain Samnel Cross, and Biissawa Sing, — A Dictionary, English and Pun-^ 
jabee, Outlines of Grammar j also Dialogues, English and Punjabee, with 
Grammar and Explanatory Notes, By Captain Starhey, assisted by 
Bussawa Sing, Calcutta, 1849, 

INewtoii, Bot. J,, A Grammar of the Panjabi Language, with Appendices. Lodiana, let 
edition, 1851 ; 2nd, 1866 ; 3rd, 1893. Appendix I. deals with 
numerals and the calendar. Appendix II., Extracts in Panjabi, 
(1) Panjabi Customs, (2) An extract from the Life of Nanak, 
(3) Selection from Panjabi Proverbs, with explanations by a native, 

9fi and Janvier, Rev. Xi., — A Dictionary of the Panjdbi Language, prepared 

by a Committee of the Lodiana Mission. Lodiana, 1854. (This Dictionary 
was founded on a collection by Newton, and was completed by 
Janvier and others. The Panjabi words are printed in the Gurmukht 
and Roman characters, in the order of the Gurmukhi alphabet.) 

CanniagRan, Sir Alexander, — Ladah, physical, statistical, and historical, with Notices of the 
Surrounding Countries, London, 1854. Chapter xv. contains vocabula- 
ries • « , Alpine Dialects from the Indus to the Gha^ra, viz., , » 
Panjabi, etc- 

Camp’bell, Sir George,, — Ethnology of India, By Mr, Justice Campbell, (Appendix C 
Comparative Table of Northern and Avian Words , , , Panjahee, etc.) 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL xxxv. (1866), Pt. IL, 
Special Number- 


” N^eC 2 mens of the Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Erontier, Calcotta, 
1874. (Vocabulary of Punjabee of Lahore on pp, 24 and ^.) 

BIMri P anjahi Grammar, Lahore, 1867. 


„ „ PaHjdbi YyAkarw^asdra. An Blementary Grammar of the Fanjdbt language 

(in Panjabi). Lodiana, 1869. Another Edition, Lahore, 1895. 

Baden-Powell, B. H., — Handbool of the Economic Products, and of the Manufactures and Arts 
of the Punjab, with a combined Index and Glossary of Technical 
Vernacular Words. 2 Vols., Roorbee, 1868, and Lahore, 1872. 


Byall, [Sir] James -Report of the Land Pevenue Settlement of the Kan gra District 

Punjab , 1865-72. Lahore, 1874. (Appendix IV., Glossary! 

Appendix V,, Proverbial Sayings.) 


BroWi Prederie^ 


• The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. A Geographical Account. London 
1875 Account of Dogri, pp. 463 andff. ; Dfigri Alphabet described! 
p. 471. Appendix I. (pp. 603 and ff.), Dfigri Grammar. 
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Muliammad Abdul G-hafur, — A complete Dictionary of the Terms used by the Criminal Tribes 
of the Punjab ; together with a short Hisioi'y of each Tribe, and the Names 
and Places of Residence of individual Members. Lahore, 1879, See 
Leitner, G. W, 

Loitnor, G, W., — A Collection of Specimens of Commercial and Other Alphabets and Handwritings, 
as also of Multiplication Tables current in various parts of the Panjab, 
Sind a7id ike North- West Provinces, Lahore, no date. 

A detailed Analysis of Abdul Ghafur s Dictionary of the Terms used by 
Criminal Tribes in the Punjab. Lahore, 1880. See Muhammad Abdul 
Ghafur, above* 

SardM Pandit, — Panjdbi Bat Chit. Lodhiana, 1884, 

Walker, T. G., — Final Report on the . . • Settlement . . .of the Ludkidna Disinci in ike 

Punjab, Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix XIV., Glossary and Proverbs.) 

Wilson, J., — Final Report on the Revision of Settlement of the Sirsd Distinct in the Punjab, 
1879-83. Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix 11. describes The Panjabi and 
Bagri Dialects as spoken in the Sirsa District; with Verses, Proverbs, 
and Sayings.) 

Fallon, S. W., Ph.B. ; Temple, Captain [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Bichard Carnac; and 
Lala Faqir Chand Vaisb, — A Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, 
including many Marwari, Panjabi, Maggah, Bhojpuri and Tirhuii Pro- 
verbs, Sayings, Emblems, Aphorisms, Maxims and Similes. By the late 
S. W, F, Edited and revised by R, C, T., assisted by L> F. Ck^ 
Benares and London, 1886. 

Couyt, Major H., — History of the Silchs ; or a translation of the Sihhkdn de Rdj di Vikkid, 
With a Short Gurmukhi Grammar. Lahore, 1888. See Sraddha Ram, 
under Heading I, General. 

Tisdall, Bev, Wm. St. Clair, — A Simplified Grammzr and Reading Book of the Panjabi 
Language, London, 1889, 

Maooaaohie, E., — Selected Agricultural Proverbs of the Panjab, edited with notes bj R. M. 
Delhi, 1890, 

Bhtou Batt, Pandit, — » Pahjdht Ahhaut^, Panjabi Proverbs, lolth Explanations. Lahore, 1891. 

Dane^ L. W., — Final Report of the . * , Settlement of the Gurdaspur District in the Punjab 

, . , 1892. Lahore, 1892. (A Glossary precedes the Report.) 

Purser, W. B., — Final Report of the . * . Settlement of the Jullundur District in the 

Punjab. Lahore, 1892. (Appendix XIII., Proverbial Sayings. 
App- XIV., Glossary.) 

Bhai Maya Singh, — The Panjdbi Dictionary prepared by MunsJd Gulab Singh and Sons, under 
the Patronage of the Punjab Government, Compiled and edited by Bhai 
Maya Singh, Member, Kkalsa College Council. And passed by Dr. H, M, 
Clark, of Amritsar. In behalf of the Punjab Text Book Committee. 
Lahore, 1895« The Panjabi words are printed in the Roman and in. 
the Gurmukhi characters, and are arranged in the order of the 
English alphabet.) 
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Duiilop-Smitli, James Robert , — Final Report of the , , . Settlement of the Sialhot District 

in the Punjab . , . 1888-1895. Lahore, 1895. (Appendix I., 

Glossary.) 

Jaw^hir Singh, Mun^i, ■ — A Vocabulary of Two Thousand Words from English into Panjabi. 
Lahore, 1895. 

Anon, — A Guide to Panjabi. Lahore, 1896. 

Mnl (? Mai) Singh, Havild^r, — A Handhooh to learn Panjabi. Amritsar, 1897. 

SaiigiAm, Laia, ■ — Anglo- Gurmulchi Dictionary. Lahore, 1897. 

,, ,, Anglo-Gurmiihhi Bolchal. (Sentences in English and Panjabi.) Lahore, 

1900, 

Newton, Rev. E. P.^ — Panjabi Grammar., with Exercises and Vocabulary. Ludhiana, 1898. 

C^Brien, E.j — (Appendix T. of the last edition of the Kangra Gazetteer consists of Notes on the 
Dialect of the Kangra Valley with a Glossary of Words peculiar to the 
Kangra District, by the late Mr. 0. O’Brien.) 

Grahame Bailey, Rev, T., — Panjabi Grammar. A brief Grammar of Panjabi as spoken in the 
W a zv'dbdd District, Lahore, 1904, 
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THE ROCK INSCRIPTIONS AT MULBE, 

BY A. H. FEANCKE. 

Introduction. 

The village of Mulbe has a mixed, population so far as regards religion, being inhabited by 
both Muhammadans and Lamaists. It is situated between the village of Kargil, which is entirely 
Muhammadan, and the village of Kharbu, which is almost entirely Lamaist. The language of the 
village is now-a-days Tibetan, but according to the recollection of the people it used to be Dard. 
When the people of Mulbe speak of the past, they divide it into three separate periods: 
(i) ^aBrogdus, or Dard-time ; (2) rGyaldus, or the time of the Tibetan Ladakhi kings ; 
(3) Jambupaidus, or reign of the kings of Jammu, 

Mulbe belongs to the district known as Purig (in Tibetan Burig), which received its name from 
the Tibetans on account of its inhabitants, who are called Purigpa (in Tibetan Burigpa), The 
term Burigpa means ‘clever boys,’ and was given by the Tibetans to the people of the region between 
the Namika Pass and the Zoji Pass, i, e., to an originally pure Dard population, probably in recognL 
tion of the higher civilisation of the Dards. For, as I have stated in another place, there are many 
signs to indicate that Western Tibet was brought* under cultivation by the Dards, who probably 
surpass all primitive nations in the art of irrigating the most unfavorable ground,’ while Tibetans 
that conquered Western Tibet about a century after Langdarma, were, as I believo, herdsmen, who 
had not yet practised agriculture to the extent to which the Dards had developed it. The change of 
the original Burigpa to Purigpa is due to the induenoe exercised by Lhassa on the 'educated people, 
especially the kings, of Ladakh, because in Lhassa the word hu, boy, is pronounced in a way for which 
the LadM^Ms would adopt the spelling pu. We find occasional traces of the Lhassa pronunciation 
also in other words, for instance, in the name Buthrid, Educator of children, which is pronounced 
Piithrid. Another case is the name of the village tttog near Leh, which was altered to Tog for 
official correspondence, because in Lhassa an s before i is not pronounced. 
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The inscriptions at Mulbe are found on the north-side of the rock, which is crowned with 
two small modern monasteries. On the top of the rock are also seen the rains of at least two distinct 
castles. One of them, the wails of which are roughly constructed, is called the Dard Castle ; 
the other one, the stones of whose walls have been carefully fitted together, is called the Castle of the 
Ladakhi Kings, According to the ideas of the people, the inscriptions date from the times of the 
Lards, but, as will be shown later on, they date from the times of the Ladakhi Kings. It is, however, 
possible that Lard dialects were still spoken by the side of Tibetan, when the earliest inscription was 
carved. 

The inscriptions are of great historical interest, because for the first time we find in them 
the names of Ladakhi Kings which are mentioned in the rGyalrabs, the official history of 
Ladakh ; and because, for this reason, they can be dated approximately. It will be well, therefore, to 
give a rough outline of the history of Ladakh, according to the rGyalrabs, 

The first person to tell us something of Western Tibetan historiography was General Sir [then 
Major] Alexander Cunningham in his Ladakh, He did not believe in the first part of the history, 
because he had heard that the Baltis, when conquering Ladakh in 1600 A. L., had destroyed all the 
ancient books, which was an unnecessary assumption, as there must have always been in existence 
a number of copies of a book like the rGyalrabs^ and although several were destroyed, others probably 
survived. His History of Ladakh, therefore, begins with King Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal, whom 
he calls Chowang-namgyal. He had the Tibetan text translated into Urdu and wrote down in 
English what he was told, and if we compare his account with that of the rGyalrabs, we see at once 
that he must have had before him much the same books as those translated later on by Schlagintweit 
and Marx. 

Emil von Schlagintweit edited a somewhat imperfect copy of the rGyalrabs with a still more 
imperfect translation in 1866 (Abhandlungen der kgl. layer, Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
I. CL, X. Bd,, III. Abiheilung,). The late Lr. Karl Marx, a Moravian Missionary at Leh, provided 
himself with a more correct copy of the rGyalrabs ^ and the first part of it appeared in 1891, soon 
after his death, with an excellent translation in /. A, S, B., Part I. Of the second part, the Tibetan 
text being lost, only the English translation appeared in the same Journal, 1894. The third part 
was also published in it in 1902, consisting of the Tibetan text and an English translation by 
Mrs. Francke, On this work by Lr, Karl Marx are based the remarks on the history of Ladakh 
which follow. 

The whole chronology of the ancient kings would be in a fiuid condition, were it not that fortunately 
we have a few kings with fixed dates, and going by them, the other kings can be given some 
approximate date. The following are the fixed dates s Langdarma; Tsongkhapai the 
conquest by the Baltis ; the conquest by the Bogras. 

The following is a list of the Ladffichi Kings, arranged according to generations, not according 
to probable length of reign : 

List of the Ladakhi kings. 

Name, Approximate date, 

1. Langdarma ... Beginning of the 10th cen- 

tury A. L. 

% OdsruHg ... 

3. Lde-dpayakhor-btsan ... ... 

4. Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon, he conquered Western Tibet 
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h, Lha-chen-dpalgyi-mgon, he received Ladakh as one- 
third of his father’s realm. 

6» ’aGro-mgon, and Chosmgon ... f 

7o Lha-chen-gragspa-lde ... [ 

8. Lha-cheu-byang-chub-sems-dpa J 


About 1000—1100 A. R 


9. Lha-chen-rgyalpo, he was the founder of the first Tibetan ) 
lamasery in Ladakh, at Likir. I 

10. Lha-cheU'Utpala, he conquered Lahoul and Purang .. i About 1100 1200 4 D 

11. Lha-cheii-nag-lug, he was the founder of Wanla and j 

Khalatse. ] 

12. Lha-chen-dge-bhe . ... ... ... ... ... J 

13. Lha-chen-joldor ».. ) 

14. bKrasWs-mg 9 n ! About 1200-1300 A. D. 

15. [Lha-rgyal]^ \ 

16. Lha-chen-jo-dpal J 

17. Lha-chen-dgos-griib J henceforth all novices have to go to 

Central Tibet. 

18. Lha-chen-rgyalbu-rinchen^ 

19. Lha-chen-shesrab, he built the village Senge sgang \ About 1800 — 1400 A. D. 

near Sabu. 

20. Lha-chen-khri-btsug-lde; he built 108 stupas in Leh, 

and 2 x 108 in Sabu. 


21. Lha-chen-grags-’abum-lde, contemporaneous with bTsong^ 

khapa, whose date is 1378 — 1441 A. D. This king will 
be treated more fully under Inscription No. 1. j* 

22, Lha-chen-gragspa-’abum, younger brother of the preced- 

ing ; he built Tingmogaiig^ a,nd reigned there. 


About 1400 — 1450 A. D. 


23. 


24. 

25. 


Lha-chen-bbara ; he was the son of Lha-chen-gragspa-"" 
’ahum. 

Lha-chen-bhagan ; he deposed the sons of Lha-chen-grags- 
’abum-lde, • 

Lha-chen-lha-dbang-rnam-rgyal ; deposed by his younger | 
brother bKrashis-rnam-rgyal. J 


About 1450 — 1550 A. D. 


^ This king is doubtful. The name occurs only in Sohlagintweit’s MS. It is quite possible also that it stands 
in the wrong place. One great advantage *of taking it ont here would be.that it gets king Lha-chen-rgyalbu-rinohen’s 
date in closer correspondence with the Bdja Tarangini of Kashmir. 

2 This ting apparently occurs in the E&ja Tarangini under the name of Einchana Bhoti, i.e., Rinchen 
the Tibetau. It must be understood that in the above only the word Einohen is the proper name ; IJia chen means 
« great god/ and is the title of many kings; rgyalbu means * prince.’ This king invaded Kashmir in 1314 A. D. 
and reigned in Kashmir from 1315—1318 A. D., according to Cunningham. If Cunningham’s date is oorrect, I am 
wrong by 10 — 20 years, which is not much considering the great uncertainty of the whole. It is of some 
particular interest that the B&>ja Tarangini specially states that a Tibetan prince quarrelled with his father and 
therefore left home. Bor this reason we do not find Einchen mentioned as a ‘ king,’ but only as a * prince/ in the 
Tibetan record. Before he left LadS-kh a son had probably been born to him. 

® As we know from the Balu-mkhar Inscriptions, the original name of this village was mTMng-brang, house of 
the lapis lazuli. The present name yTing-sgang, as we find it in the r-QyalrabSt was probably given in recollection 
of the Tibetan place-name yTing-skyes. There is no proper sense in the present name yTing-sgang • for yUng 
means ‘ deep’ (of water) and sgang ‘ hill-spur.’ But whether the present name ought to be spelt mThingmos-gang, 
‘ full of lapis lazuli/ or mThingmo-sgang, ‘ lapis lazuli hill/ I must leave undecided. 
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26. 

27. 

28 . 

29. 

30 , 


SI. 

32. 

. 33 . 

34, 


Lha-chen-Thse-dbang-mam-rgyaL Ladakh was conquered | 
by the Baltis about 1600 A. D. J 

’aJam-dbyangs-rnam-rgyal, brother of the preceding 
Senge-rnam-rgyal, son of the Baiti princess Khatun ; he 
built the palace of Leh. 

bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, victory over the invading Turks ... 
Lha-chen-bde-legs-rnam-rgyal ; great battle of Basgo# , 
when the invading Mongols and Central Tibetans were j" 
defeated with the help of the Kashmiris. 

Lha-chen-nyima-rnam-rgyal 

Lha-chen-bde-skyong-rnam-rgyal 

Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal 

Thse-dpal-mfagyur-don-grub-rnam-rgyal, king of the 
Dogra conquest which put an end to the political power 
of the Ladakhi kings. 

!Note. 


About 1550-1600 A. D. 


About 1600 — 1600 A, D, 


Known dates during his reign 
are 1805, 1822, 1834, 
1841. 


There is still an interesting reminiscence of Langdarma in the head-dress of the Ladakhi 
es-kings. They wear long hair to cover the middle part of the head. They say that Langdarma 
had to wear his hair in this fashion to cover two horns of one inch in length each, which grew out of 
his head. These horns proved that Langdarma was a devil in his capacity of a kind of Julian the 
Apostate of Buddhism. This is what the lamas say, but the idea of his having horns may have been 
suggested by the first part of his name ‘ lang ' or ‘ glang^ which means ‘ ox.’ 

THE INSCRIPTIOHS. 

There are a number of pictures of stupas, om-rnani-padme^huTrC s and similar formulae on the rock, 
besides the inscriptions given here. They were not copied, because they were of no particular 
interest, 

INSCRIPTION No. I. 

’ Text in Roman transliteration, 

lama Ichyen, 

' cTios rgyal hum Ide yl$ thse phimai 

las ’apras thongnas ni 
mul ^ahyepala: phyiig tJisir thog phud^ 
de phyag dpaspo 
chunpa phud dangs. 

Text in Classical Eangnage and Ortliograpliy, 
blarna mJchyen, 

chos rgyal ’ahum Ideyis thse pliyimai 
las ^abras mthongnas ni 
mul 'abyepala: pliyug tJisir thog phud^ 
de phyag dpe btangsso, 

[or : phyag thsallo\ 
mchodpa phud htangs» 


Translation, 

Oh Lama, take notice [of this] 1 

The religious king ’aBumdde, [1400—1450 A.D,] having seen the fruit of works in the future 
life : [gi^es order] to the men of Mulbe to abolish, above all, the living sacrifices and places the sign 
of his hand [on the rock], (or : and greets [the lama]). The [bloody] ofierings are abolished. 
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Hotes on tlie Tibetan Text* 

phima, instead of phyima, corresponds to tlie modern dialectical pronunciation of the word* 
There are no examples of the pre-classical orthography in this inscription* At the same time there do 
not occur any characteristic words in it which might exhibit the ancient orthography* Nevertheless^ 
we may say this much : if the p after the ph was lost, it is not likely that p after m was written in 
those days, for instance mpi and instead of modern mi and me^ which would be one of the 
characteristics of pre-classical orthography. My conclusion is that it is probable that the pre- 
classical orthography^ as exhibited in the Stein MSS. of Endere, was no longer in existence in 
1440 A. D. 

^apras, instead of ^abras, is an instance of the influence of the Lhassa dialect on the educated 
people of Ladakh, unless it is an ordinary orthographical mistake. After about 1300 A. I)« all 
novices were sent to Central Tibet. 

muVahye^ the name of the village means ‘opening of silver/ It may refer to an ancient 
silver-mine. 

plipug thsir is a word which is still in use. It signifies the bloody sacrifices which take place 
every year in spring before a lha iho or altar of the Pre-buddhist Religion of Ladakh, Whether the 
custom is originally Dard or Tibetan, I cannot decide. The yfoxd. phyug thsir means literally ‘turn 
of cattle,’ because every year another peasant has to give one of his animals to be sacrificed ; generally 
it is a goat, but the word phyug seems to point to oxen or cows being sacrificed originally. In 
KhaJatse these sacrifices are very cruel, as the heart is torn out of the living animal. About Saspola^ 
another village, I am informed that only some blood of the goat is spilled before the lha iho. 

phyag dpaspo ; this is the only difficult word in the inscription. Two explanations are possible* 
(1), dpas is the ancient form of the present word dpe^ likeness, example, just as we find thoras as the 
ancient form .of tAore in the Ladakhi dialect. This would make the translation run, ‘places the 
mark of his hand on the rock,’ and there is a mark of a red hand on the rock. The red colour used is of 
the same kind as that smeared on fiour-offerings as a substitute for the blood of animals. The 
inscription would thus refer to the mark of a hand, the red colour of which has of course been renewed 
again and again in course of time. (2) The expression stands lor phyag has (not hyas)^ which phrase 
is used by Purigpas now-a-days in a, similar way as phyag thsal in Ladakh. It means ‘making 
a salutation, and this salutation would have to be understood as being offered by the kin^ to the 
lama (bT songkhapa). 

chunpa is a dialectical Ladakhi word which is used in the sense of mchodpa, sacrifice. Here it 
can only mean ‘living sacrifice.’ 

dangs, instead of htangs, can only be explained as an orthographical mistake, whmh is common 
even now-a-days. 


Notes on tlie English Translation, 

^ The insoriptioa was carved by order of King ’aBum Ide, whose full name is Lha-chen-gragspa- 
abum-lde, the contemporary of the great reformer bTsongkhapa. Apparently it was not then 
customaiy to call the kings by their full names. Prom the rOyalrahs vie learn that this Idng was 
genera y ca led Lde, and that his brother, who was a minor king at mThingmo sgang, was called 
Orragspa (full name : Lha-chen-gragspa-’abum). 

This inscription containing an edict of the king, was probably carved shortly after bTsongkhapa’s 
nri? embassy we read the following in the rGyalrabs (Marx’s translation) : 

KTi came to pass that the omniscient of the period of degeneration, the great 

song apa- Lobzang-Dragspa, having in his possession a Thse-dpag-med about as long as 
a nger join , w . ich bad originated from the blood of his nose, entrusted the same to two 
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ascetics, and said, ‘ Give it either to the one called Gragspa, or to the one called LdeJ When the 
two arrived in Mar-yul (Ladakh), the one called Gragspa was in Niibra. They went into his 
presence, but he did not deign to look at them with so much as one eye. So they went on to Leh* 
On the morrow the king gave command : ‘ At to-day’s Darbar, whosoever attends, be it ascetics, 

or Bheda, or Mon, or TisM (three low castes), he should not be refused admittance.’ Now when 
the two ascetics came into his presence, the king rose and met the two ascetics. The two ascetics 
made over the present, and the king was delighted with it. Taking the precious law of Buddha for 
his pattern, he built the Lamasery of Spe-thub (Spithng), though in reality he did not build it, but 
it came into existence by a miracle. Having built it, he caused many brotherhoods of Lamas to 
settle down (in the country).’’ 

My explanation of the Tkse-dpag-ined is that it was a short summary of the doctrines of bTsong- 
khapa, perhaps written with his own blood, which liad to be explained by the two ascetics. King 
’aBum-lde seems to have had a sincere wish to purify the Buddhism of Ladakh and to abolish the 
living sacrifices in the first place, and it is not likely that he published his edict at Miilbe 
only. In the other villages it w^as perhaps written on wooden boards, as, in spite of special eiiqnirie^^, 
no other edict of a similar character has as yet been discovered. Apparently the edict did not meet 
with general approval, as is shown by Inscription No. 3 (see below), and, without doubt, the piling- 
tJisir sacrifice is still a general practice. 

The date of the Inscription, 

I put the date of the inscription at 1430-1440 A, D,, because it is not very likely that 
bTsongkhapa, who died in 1441,^ would have sent the embassy to Ladakh in his early years. 
Besides the Spithng monastery, this king built a temple according to the pattern of the ruTbo-gling 
Temple on the upper Sutlej and the greatest mchod-rten of Ladakh. The ruins of this tremendous 
structure can be seen a mile above the Commissioner’s compound at Leh, It was called Teu-bkrashis- 
od-mtho, and is now called Ti-serra, because it was built over the ‘‘yellow crag ” — ten yserpo. 

The Legend of the Red Hand. 

At the present day the following story is told about the print of a red hand on the rock, 
mentioned above. Ages ago a good king was asked by his people to relieve the poor from their 
taxes. He printed the red hand on the rock and said : Only those who can reach up to the red 
hand, mil have to 'pay taxes.’ In consequence of this order all the fatherless children were exempted 
from taxes, until they were tall enough to touch the red hand. It requires a man of about six feet 
to reach the red spot. Men of six feet are only found among the ’aBrogpa or Dards now-a-days. 
To-day there is hardly a single man in the village who 'would be able to touch the red mark. 
If the legend were true, it would have meant in earlier days that only the Dards had to pay taxes 
and not the shorter Tibetans of Mulbe. 

INSOBIBTION Ho. II. 

Position : About the middle of the rock, below Inscription No. I. 

Text in Eoman Transliteration. 

Om mani <padme hum liri 

om sbasti olios rgyal 

vicliog gyur rgyalpo khri rgijal yab yum sras bcas ysu??i 

gyi slcu drm dpd yongyi bdagpo 'agarha moniiyis ( thonyfiga ? ) 

don Man rtsa brgyad mani bzhangs dgehas potalaru shyehar 

* This date is given in Griinwedel and Pander’s Faniheon. I see in Journal and Froceedings, A, S. B., VoL 1.* 
Ho. 4, 1905, that Sarat Chandra Das gives 1418 A.D. as the year of bTsongkhapa’s death. 
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Text in Classical Ortliograpliy. 

Om mani padjne hum hri 
om shasii clios rgyal 

mchog ^agynr rgyalgoo Ichri rgyal yah yum sras hcas ysum 
gyi slm drin[la^ dpa yongyi hdaypo mgarla rnontiyis 

don Idan [hrgyairtsa hrgyad mani bsliengs ; dgehas yotalaru shjehar [gynrcig']. 

Translation, 

Om, happiness be to yon, Manipadma, through the kindness of the religious king 
mCliog-’agymM'gyalpo-khri-rgyal, father, mother [and] son, the three together, 
the head-sacrificcr of the heroes, the smith Monti, [in brackets : did you see it ?] 
erected 108 mchod rten ; through [this] virtue may he be reborn at Pot ala ! 

Notes on the Tibetan text. 

padme ; as regards the writing of this word, now-a-days the d is generally written with the 
second syllable, and then the d and m form one compound letter. As will be seen in the plate, the 
d is here written with the first syllable, and thus the compound letter is avoided. The latter mode 
of writing I have always found in ancient carvings, 

mchog ’agyur rgyalpo, may not bo part of the name of the king, but may stand to express the 
idea ‘ may he be elevated ! ’ 

him rgyal, seems to be the proper name of the king; it means ‘throne-king.’ 

djm yongyibdagpo ; lit,^ the owner of the sacrifices of the heroes, 

Monti, is not a Tibetan name, but may be Dard. 

iliongnga, which I put in brackets, seems to be an addition by another hand. 

rtsa hrgyad, in similar connections is always understood to mean 108, not 28, as the moderil 
dialect has it. 

don Idan mani, is a certain kind of moliod rten. 

The inscription was left unfinished, but it was necessary to add only two more syllables to 
make it complete. 

Notes on tb© English Translation. 

This inscription is one of the ordinary type of Ladakhi rock-inscriptions, and is a record of the 
erection of mchod-rten. Still, it would be of some historical interest, if it were possible to identify 
the name of the king mentioned in the inscription with one of the kings of the rGyalrabs, This, 
however, I find impossible, as neither a king mChog-gyur-rgyalpo-khri-rgyal, nor a king Khri-rgyal 
can be traced there. For this reason it is impossible to date the inscription approximately. But 
I believe we shall not be far wrong, if we say that it was probably carved after Inscription No. I., 
and before Inscription No. IV., which is placed below it (1440—1600 A. D.). It is possible that the 
king, given here, is one of the vassal-kings of the kings of Leh. The line of the Khri Sultans, 
for instance, often tried to shake ofi the sovereignty of the kings of Leh. Before they became 
Muhammadans, their title may have been Khri-rgyal. They had their residence at Kartse, not far 
from Mulbe. It is of some interest to see a smith in a high position, and in Inscription No. IV . also 
we find a smith among the nobility. It is possible that among the Dards the position of the smiths 
was not so low as it was among the Tibetans, 

As regards my rendering of the well-known formula ‘ Om mani padme hum ! ' I have followed 
Dr. F. W. Thomas, who explains it as a vocative case of a female name Manipadma. The ordinary 
translation is * Oh thou jewel in the lotus 1 ’ 
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INSCRIPTION No. III. 

Position : To tlie riglit of No. I. 

Text in Roman Transliteration, 

sJsa ’ nthahs yhi 
rtsohola ysanpar 

Text in Classical Orthography. 
flka tliahs yin 

yfsobos ysanp)ar f 7nclzoflcig'\, 

Translation. 

[ This ] is a difficult way. 

May the Lord hear [us] 1 

Notes on the Tibetan Text. 

^Ita, instead of is one of the many cases in which a d, 5, or y prefix assumes the pronuncia- 
tion of s or T. 

Ttsoho, instead of ytsoho, is another example of the same kind. 

This inscription also was left nnfiiiished, but it was necessary to add only two more syllables. 
Notes on the English Translation, 

This short inscription refers evidently to Inscription No. I., which makes its date 1400 — 1440 
A. D. Ill it is expressed the voice of the people with regard to the edict o! king ’aBum-lde, The 
people were afraid that the god to whom the goat had been annually offered would be displeased, if 
it was withheld from him, and apparently wish to tell him that it was not their fault if the sacrifices 
were discontinued. This god is addressed by the title y/soho^ Lord. Of course, the sacrifices were 
resumed later. 


INSCRIPTION No. IV, 

Position : Below Inscription No. 11. 

Text in Roman Transliteration. 

Om s[pa]sH dam srtdla pad rgytid rgijalpo 
rgyahno co ^amir ^dkhadum mjisgyi cliah 
srid rgyas 'agyur cig llionpo husen mir chos 
don gru[_b']pa yongyi hdagpo the gar ^agaripa (Inga yon ^adag gurulu yu Inga.) 
rtsig rhon ali mama So mams Idanoig (klianmo his ""ajomn) 

(man hhang zhung sa ym) rtso cas hris rgyas cig<. 

Text in Classical Orthography, 

Om slasU ; dam sridla pad hrgyud rgijalpo 
rgyalmojo mir hhatun ymjislcyi cliah 
srid rgyas ’agynr cig ; hlonpo husen mir, chos 
don gruhpa yongiji hdagpo the mgar 'agaripa (Inga yon Idag gnru hu yyu Inga) 
risig dpon ali makmad hsod rnams Idancig ; (Ichanmo his ^ajomsj 
(man hhang yzhung sala yin) ytso hcasla hkrashis rgyas sMg. 
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Translation, 

Om, happiness be to you 1 During [their] holy reign may the progeny of the king of the 
lotus-family and of the noble queen Mir Khatun become many ! May the minister Husen Mir and 
the fuifiller of the meaning of religion, the sacrificer, ’aGaripa, the seal-smith, and the architect 
Mahmad bSod-riiams, prosper 1 May happiness spread over this assembly of lords ! 

In brackets : (apparently later additions) the five priests, the five turquoise-sons of the teacher ; 
the v/ife of the Khan, Bis-’ajoms j the wam-house is in the middle. 


Kotes on the Tibetan Text. 

'pad hrgyudi the lotus-family. This is the name of the ancient Buddhist family of the Ladakhi 
Kings. Tbe proper name of the particular king was 'aJam-dbyangs, who, after being defeated by 
the Baltis, was compelled to marry a Miisulman lady, the daughter of Aii Mir. 

CO, instead of Jo, either shows the infiuence of the Lhassa dialect, or it is an ordinary 
orthographical mistake. 

’aMh' ’akhadum is a case of not fully grasping a foreign name. 

c^a5-s/*id,does not mean ‘government’ in Western Tibet, but ‘ progeny,’ as I am informed. But 
I must add that since I read the Mulbe inscriptions, I have found other inscriptions in w^bich the 
word chab-srid has to be translated by ^Government.’ 

Ihonpo, instead of blonpo^ is due to mispronunciation. The h after the I is due to such spellings 
as lha and Iko, instead of the more correct hla and hlo, 

the gar, is said to be a particular kind of smith. I believe of those who make seals (tJietse), 
The compound formed of theise and mgarba would be the-mgar, 

guru, teacher. This is the first time that I have met with this Sanskrit word in the colloquial 
language of Ladakh. 

rhoii instead of dpon> The d prefix became an r prefix, as is often the case, and the 6 instead 
of p is an ordinary orthographical mistake. 

Mama So-r'nams, Mama is still the ordinary Ladakhi pronunciation of the name Mahmad, 
So-rnams is apparently the ancient careless pronunciation of tbe Tibetan name bSod-rnams. It is 
remarkable that the same personality possesses both Musalman names and Buddhist names. 

klianmo, a daughter or wife of a Khan, 

Bis ^ajoms. This name is said to occur still, 

man kliang, house of warn- [stones], This is a kind of mchod-rien, 

ytso boas, assembly of Lords,” or “the Lords together,” may also be translated by “ aristocracy,” 

kris for bkrashis, is a well-known abbreviation. 


Hotes on the English Translation, 

The date of this inscription can he fixed with some certainty. The inscription contains in its 
first part a wedding congmtulation, which was probably carved on the rock on the occasion of King 
aJam-dbyangs marriage to Ah Mir’s daughter rGyal-Khatnn, We find similar wishes expressed 
mLaaSkM Songs Nos. XVIII. and XIX., ante, 1902. The Ladfikhis were defeated by tbe Baltis, 
and Ab Mir, tbe Balti general, compelled tbe Ladakbl king to marry bis daughter. Tbe wedding 
took place about in 1600 A. D. The name of tbe queen, Mir Kbatun, represents a combination of 
the father s and tbe daughter’s names. I am told by the natives, it is a general custom in Purig to 
add the father s name, or prt of it, to tbe names of tbe children. In Ladakh proper, instead of the 
father s name, tbe name, of tbe house is added. ^ ^ 
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With reference to that part of text which is given in brackets, I may say that in the minds of 
certain people the list of the nobility was not considered complete, and that for this reason the first 
two additions were made. The notice about the ma7i~hha7ig (mckod-rteTi) had probably nothing to 
do with the rest of the inscription. 


INSCBIPTIOl^r N-q. 

Position : To the left of Inscriptions Nos. II. and IV« 

Text in Roman Transliteration, 

dlonbo Jiusen ali shjahs \Ja]j)heUe 

^oma cig 

di ysurn zJimvapa yin 
brisMan ’onpo dang 

dgon ’abyong yin 
bh'is. 

Text in Classical Orthography. 

blonpo husen^ ali, sltyabs ^aphelle 

*oma yctg 

^adi ysum zhubapa yin 
hriBrnklian ^onpo dang 

dkon 'abyong yin. 
bhrashis. 

Translation. 

Minister Hu sen, Ali [and] Skyabs — ’aphelle, 

[who are all of] one mother, 
these three are the petitioners. 

The writers [of the inscription] are the astrologer 
and dKon — ’abyong. 

Happiness ! 

Hotes on the Tibetan Text. 

^aplielle may either represent an original name ^aphel-las, or it may be the word ^aphel 
furnished with the termination of respect. 

^oma ycig^ originally means ‘one milk.’ It expresses the idea that the three drank from one 
mother’s breast, 

zliuioapa, instead of zhibapa, comes near to the actual pronunciaton of the word. 

dgon^ instead of dhtn, can only be explained as an orthographical mistake, which shows once more 
how uncertain the people are about the actual phonetical value of temds and ^neclia. 

hhris is another well-known abbreviation of the word bhrasUs, 

Notes on the English Translation, 

What the petition of the three men was will probably always remain obscure. The Tibetans 
have always been very fond of making petitions. The occurrence of Muhammadan names in it seems 
to show that it was carved after 1600 A. P., i. e., after the conc|uest of Ladfikh by the Ealtis. 
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THE CHDHRAS.i 

BY the EEV. J, YOUNGSON, D.D., CHaiiCH OE SCOTLAND MISSION ; SIALKOT. 

[Under fhe title of "‘The Genealogies of Lai Beg/' Sir Ricliard Temple, in Ms Legends of the 
Panjal), gaye several Icursindmas or so-called genealogies oi tlie Oiiiihras, but “ after repeated enquiries 
extending over several years he was unable to obtain more than these and * some fragmentary tales 
related verbally/ The Kev. J. Toungson, D.D., of the Church of Scotland Mission at Sialkot, has, 
however, since 1891, been able to obtain not only an apparently complete kursindma, but also 
a complete version of the songs sung by the sweepers at weddings and so on. These he has 
translated, and thus the following pages contain a very full account of the caste, its observances and 
ritual. As pointed out by Sir R. Tem.ple in his Legends^ “ the kursindmas, as a matter of fact, contain 
also their stories and their ritual, as much of them, at any rate, as they ever commit to paper,” 
Dr. Youngson, however, has taken much of the material now published from a MS. which he found 
at the village of Kharoliah in the SiMkot District, and he was informed that another hook existed at 
Gujranwala, which he had not seen. Enquiry would probably result in the discovery of other MSS. 
Nothing has as yet been printed by the Chuhras from these records, and fuller accounts of them would 
be of interest, — H. A. Rose, Superintendent of Ethnography, Fanjah.'] 

I. — COKSTITUTIOlSr OE THE TRIBE, 

Origin and internal organisation, 

I TENTITEB to write about this tribe shortly, and with considerable diffidence, as contributing an 
uncertain quantity to the knowledge of the origin, manners, customs, and, if we may dignify it by 
the name, literature of this people. This small endeavour to add to the materials from which their 
story must be finally written, has been determined by a real interest in the people themselves, and 
terms of close intimacy with them. The ChulipAs of the PanjAb, by whatever name they may he 
known elsewhere in India, are a people worthy of study, destined, as they probably are, on account of 
their hardy, patient, kindly nature, as well as their simple religion, to rise in the social scale, while 
they benefit by the opportunities which the British Government has brought them. I claim no value 
for the account that I give of them — that will he estimated by those who are qualified to judge. 
It may be of some interest; it may be useless. The writing of it has given me a better insight into- 
their character and life. 


1. Caste divisions. 

In order to ascertain the names of the various divisions of the Cliuhrfis I thought the best plan 
was to invite a number of them to give me all available information. I seated them in my room in 
Sialkot one day, conceiving that I had an opportunity to obtain the very best that could be had, for 
there were priests and genealogists among them. But I had reckoned without my host, for the very 
mention of tribal distinctions set them all by the ears. When, however, they had exhausted their 
first ardour, I was furnished with the following tribal names. 

The original division, they said, was into Lfite, Jhae, and Tengri, the Lfite being Manhfis 
Rajpfit, wandering Dogras ; the Jhae, Dhae or Sahi being named from their founder, who, when 
a child, slept beside a hedgehog {sih ) ; and theTengre being makers of winnowing sieves, living in the 
desert, and named Tengre on account of their pride. Besides the three original divisions, there are 
Goriya, so called from 'the fact that their founder was horn in a tomb {gor). They hail from Dehli, 
The founder was Shah Jaban’s son. He was also called Kandara, because he spoke harshly. 

Next come Pathan, originally from Kabul, in Akbar’s time. There were thi’ee brothers, of whotn 
Dliagaua was the eldest. They entered the country as faqirs, or pirs. Gil; from Ohakrari in 
GfijranwMa. A tree sheltered the first of the name in a time of rain. Bhatti; from the Bar in 
Ofijrauwala, Pinch Bhatfciah, Dnlla being their chief. Sahotre 5 in Akbar's time Sahotra was thrown 
tigers, hut the tigers did not injure him. Soent Bhunniar ; descendants of Raj A Karn, the 
Brahman who gave away maunds of gold every day before he ate his food. 

^ [ The great interest in this article is the light it throws on the religious notions of the L^lb^gi Mehtars 
tide Vol. I., Legevids of ihe Tanjal, the section on “ the Genealogies of Lai Beg.’' — En.] 
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Tlien follow Laddar, Kliokar, Khonje, Kalian^ Ratti, Mathi* BOrfc, Mome (in Illaqali Moma near 
Goadhal), Hauns, Ohapriban (in Kkak beyond Laliore, makers of wicker- work)^ G-liussilr, Balbini, 
Labante^ NaMro 

The Ddm, the Chiihra, the Mirasi, the Mach chi, the Jhiwar, and the Ohangar, are all of the same 
origin. They claim to be indigenous in the Sialkot District, at least as far as the older divisions are 
concerned. 

In the time of the Paudavas and Kairavas there were four sons of Kahwar Brahma, vU.^ PQrabaj 
Partha, Siddhra, and Prashta, the last being also called Jhaumpra, from living in a jungle. There are 
other names applied to him and to his successors, such as Ghuhgur Beg, Ail MaMk, LM Beg, Pir 
Chhota, B§blmik, The following genealogical tree was given, but I presume it is a very 

uncertain one ; — 


A Genealogy. 

Prashta. 

KMak Das, and his wdfe Srlawanti, 

Alif. 

Eighteen generations, alljanglt 

Rikhi and his house. 

! 

Bamrik. 

Bki. 

Another Genealogy or Kursinama. 


Att. 

i 

Patt. 

Adis and wife Yeslma, 

Sadda Saddajiva and wife Govifctri, 

1 

Ghung and wife Surangiya. 

Dhand and wife Sila Sakat. 

Nil Ranch and wife Go Atma Devi. 

Kahwar Brahma and wife Burliadji or Jastri. 

1 

I ' 1 I I 

Sidhii Phraba Bhartha Prashta, also called Jhaumpra, 1st Incarnatiou, and wife Mausa Devi. 

1 

Ad GopM and wife Bhilni. 

Haukeswar and wife Sadawanti, 2nd Incarnation, 

1 

i 

! t . . 

Untsh D^ota Mugat GosMh and wife Dhanwailti. 

Gaur Rikh and wife Naurangea. 

Dayal Rikh and wife Manglah. 

Jal Bhigan and wife Pavittarah. 

A 
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AEgasli D^ota and wife Satwanti. 

Agganwar and wife Asna. 

Sankli Pat or SantOkh and wife Hss Yanti, 8rd Incarnation. 
Bdla Riklii and wife Sham Rdp, 4tli Incarnation. 

Ph’ Bamrik and wife RS^jwanti, 6tli Incarnation. 

Ball and wife Nau Ohandrdn. 

Iswar and wife Mansa, 6tli Incarnation. 

B^lmik and wife Mah^h, Tth Incarnation. 


Ud Rikh Budh Ilikh and wife Salikah. 

Marwar Didd.i*i and wife Day alt. 

I 

Niir Did&ri and wife Asdwanti. 

Sham Sm^andd and wife Surgah, 8th Incarnation. 
Shdm Barbari and wife Lachhmi. 

Sri Bang Sham and wife Rajwanti. 

Sati and wife Sdlo, 

Shdh Safd and wife Sdvah. 

Arjan and wife Arfah. 

Pir Saval and wife Jafardh. 


Asd and wife Janatah Qasa. 

I 

Ahir Maldk and wife Sikiawati. 

Ghuh^ar Beg and wife Nasardh. 

Bdz B4g and wife Sadtqdh. 

Bardhhi B6g and wife Yaredn. 

Lal^Bdg and wife Satilah, 9th Incarnation. 

Bald Sher (also called Pir Jhotd, the wrestler) and wife Amolikdh, 10th Incarnation. 
Sadd Bald Ldl Khdn and wife Roshandu, 

Pir Dhagdnd and wife Ndr Divdni. 

Shdh Sdrd and wife Gussdh. 


Mahi Shdh. Dargdhi Shdh. Shah Akhlds and wife Lachhmi, 


Ghasita Shdh. Ydrd Shdh. S6vd Shdh and wife Sarsi. 
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Sarani Shall. Jam Shall. Arpar Shah. Arif Shah. 

I I 1 I 

Karm Shah. Langar Shah. II! 1 I 

I I Zabardast Ghugatt^ Murad Jawahir Shah. Bara Shah. 

Fazl Shah. Mohammed Shah. Shah. Shah. Shah. | | 

I I 1 I Alim Shah. ^Jamiat Shah, 

I 1 1 1 I ^1 I 1 

Falel Shall. Qasim Shah. ^Karim ’Qutb Rahni TImar ’Alif Shah. ^Gauhar Shah, 

i I Shah. Shah. Shah. Shah. ! 


iSardar Shah. i Sultan Shah. ] 1 | 

^Hakirn Shah. iFath Shah, iBaliawal Shah. 

I i 1 

^■Fath Shah. ^Bahadur Shah. ^Mdir Shah. 

is a name given to the leaders. Another genealogy apjiears in the religious service. 

The Gil will not eat batduh^ the egg-plant (bhatd hart): the LhtS do not eat hare or rabbit : the 
Ivanar^(?) abstain from cloves : the Sahotre refuse to look on a tiger; at marriages, however, they 
make the image of a tiger which the women worship: the Bhafcti will nob sit on a bench of boards or 
bricks : no Chuhra will eat se7i, or hedgehog. 

2. Governing body. 

There representative assembly, or governing body, is the Painch, Panch, Paneh^yat, the members 
of which are chosen by the people, and the head of which, i.e., the Fir Panch, or Sar Panch, is selected 
by the other members. I have heard them speak of a kharpanch too, i.e , the most troublesome 
member of the panchl The office of the pir panch is held permanently, and is even in some cases 
hereditary. If the pir is unable to preside at the meetings his place may be taken by ^'earhardh, or 
substitute, for the time being. Thepamch settles disputes of all sorts, having to interfere especially in 
matters of marriage and divorce ; it also looks after the poor. It punishes o:^enders by excommuni- 
cation, huhka pant hand, and also by imposing fines of 20, 40, 100 rupees, or even more. The punish- 
ment of excommunication, of being harddari jndd, is a heavy one, pointing to the fact that the 
people, valuing so highly the opinion of their fellow-men, are amenable to the rules of their society 
by reason of sanctions affecting their standing in the society. All over the Panj^b the dearest thing 
to a Panjabi is his Hzzat, i.e., the estimation in which he is held by his fellows. 

3. Rules of inter-marriage. 

They do not marry within their own section, but they take wives from all the other divisions. 
Marriage with a wife’s sister is permitted after the death of the wife. Marriage with the wife’s 
mother, or wife’s aunt, is not allowed. Two wives are allowed; the former of whom is considered the 
head, and has peculiar rights and privileges. The wives live together in the same house. Marriage 
takes place when the girl is about 7 or 8, and even 5 years of age. 

Marriages are arranged by the ndi (barber), the (washerman), and the mirdsi (village bard 

and genealogist). The consent of the parents is necessary in all cases, except when the woman is 
a widow, or independent of her parents. Girls are never asked whom they will marry, or if they are 
willing to marry. They would not give an expression of their wishes, as they say, sharm H mdH, 
for shame. There is no freedom of choice in the case of young persons marrying. 

A price is paid by the bridegroom’s family, the amount of it being settled by the two contract- 
ing parties. It becomes the bridegroom’s property after marriage. An engagement to marry may 
be broken off in the ease of a defect or blemish in either the man or the woman, and divorce may be 


1 Present representatives. 
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obtained after marriage by a regular “writing of divorcement.” Divorced wives marry again » 
Obildren of di:Sereiit motbers inbeiit on equal terms, and all assume the father's section. 

Widows remarry, but they have no price. The widow of an elder brother may marry a younger 
brother, and the widow of a younger brother may marry an elder brother. A widow marrying out 
of her husband’s family tabes her children with her. 

II. — DOMESTIC CEREMONIES. 

Birth and pregnancy. 

In accouchement the woman sits, with one woman on each side of her, and one behind her. The 
dm, or midwife, sits in front. No seat is used. When the child is bom, the midwife places her head 
on the stomach of the mother to press out the blood, and with her feet and hands presses, dabdti, 
the whole body. The ddi and women relations attend during and after confinement. 

As an expression of joy at the birth of a child a string of sMnh, or acacia leaves, is hung across 
the door. Green symbolises joy and blessing, mubdrakbddi. The leaves of the akk, a plant with 
poisonous milky juice, are thrown on the house to keep away evil spirits. If the child is a boy, bom 
after two ghls, they put the boy in a cloth, which they tie at both ends as a sort of cradle, and then 
they lift the child through the roof, while the nurse says Trikhal ki dhdr d gat, i. e., "the third 
time thrives.’ Gur is given to the friends, and ten days after that a dinner, to which the relatives arc- 
invited* At the end of 21 days the mother is over her separation, and resumes cooking. 

Adoption, 

Adoption of children is common, but with no special ceremonies. 

Betrothal. 

When a betrothal takes place, the lagt, the marriage functionary and go-between, goes to the 
house of the boy’s parents, taking with him sugar and dates for the inmates. He states the purpose 
of his visit, and there is placed before him five or ten, or more, rupees, of which he takes one and goes. 
If the people are very poor they intimate to the Idgt how much he should take out of the heap. 
Returning to the house of the girl’s parents he makes his report, describing the boy, his prospects, 
circumstances, and so on. 

A Idgt now goes from the boy’s residence, carrying clothes and jewels for the girl. He himself 
IS presented with a turban {pagn) and songs are sung by the womankind. The binding portion of 
the ceremonies is where the turban is given to the Idgt before witnesses. 

In two, three, four, or five years, the girl’s parents send the Idgz to say that it is time for the 
mairkp. If the parents of the hoy find it convenient, they declare that they are ready, and instruct 
the Idgi to ask the other house to send fiishdn, hJiochd, hixhojd, which is a present of three garments, 
one to the mirAii, one to the ndi, and the third to the Ohnhra who lights the fire. There is gur also 
in the basket containing the clothes, and this is distributed to the singing girls and others. The 
Idgi receives a rupee or two, and goes back with the news that the hUchd. has been accepted. 
Then a fr&car, a present of seven garments, is prepared, and sent from the girl’s residence, a white 
phuUdrt (embroidered shawl), a chob or chop (a red cotton shawl with a silk embroidered edge), a 
choU (bodice), a kurtd (jacket), a daridi (narrow silk cloth), a limgi or s&ga (a check cloth or petti- 
coat), two pagfiB (tmbans)^^d one chddar (sheet or shawl). The jacket has a gold button, UrS., and 
three silver ones called alUan, and goid, or gold and silver lace, with the figure of a man embroidered 
on the right breast or shoulder. This present is sent to the boy’s residence, where the garments 
aie^ spread out on a bed to give the inmates and friends an opportunity of seeing them. The 
Ug% takes with him also gwr, pdtdssi (sweets), and a i-upee as ropna, which he gives to the bridegroom. 
This rdpmd may be seven dried dates, and other things. The hoy’s hands are dyed with niaindi 
(henna) to signify joy. Again rupees are placed before the Idgt, of which he takes as many as he has 
been mstructed to take. He then says that such and such a day has been fixed for the wedding, 
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and goes back to tell the bride's friends that the day is appointed. On this occasion songs are 
sung. The following are some of them : — 

Marriage Songs. 

The sister sings. 


Ghort Uri vS, malldg soJinz, 

Sohnt handi hdtMdn ndlj 
KdtM dhh' H hajdr. 

Main man^lidn, hahinu dkl sitrjnd. 
Suj'jndf vich vich bdgdn d^janj ^ dioS^ 
Jliuld^dii sehi'idn di ndlj 
Bajdkm hdj^dn d6 ndl, 

Sliahr naiodhdh d^ gJiar dliuknd : 
JDlmhnd amvrdh dt Un chdl, 
Barhhurddrdn dd t^rd haithnd* 

CMrd Urd malld, solind, 

Sohnd handd Jcalg^dh dS ndl, 

Kalgi clMr U hajdr. 

Main man^idri hahi'nvib d^d swjnd. 
Swrjnd, vich vich bdgdn d4 janj dw^, 
JhuldM^ii s&hridh d^ ndl, 

Bajd^dh bdj^h d^ ndl. 

Main manihdri v^ bahind d^d swrjnd. 

VdU tM ve, malld, sohn^, 

Sohn^ bands sabzSdh dS ndl, 

SahzS dhSr tS hajdr. 

Main manShdrt vS hahimi dSd s^irjnd. 
Surjndn, vich vich bdgdn dS t%issi do, 
Choi nigdrSdh dS ndl, 

JhuldSdh sShrSdh dS ndl, 

Main manShdri vS hahinu did surjnd. 
Shahr nawdbdh di ghar dhuknd, 
JDhuknd vi amirdh di Uri chdl, 
Bdjdshdh jehid tird baithnd. 


Tour mare is beautiful, beloved, 

Beautiful with cushions, 

Thousands of cushions. 

I am a sacrifice to you, my sister’s friend. 

The procession has entered the gardens, friend, 
With waving garlands as crowns, 

With beating drums. 

You come to the house of nobles. 

Tour gait is princely, 

Your seat is graceful. 

Tour turban is beautiful, beloved, 

Beautiful with plumes, 

Thousands of plumes. 

I am a sacrifice to you, my sister's friend, 

Friend, the procession enters the gardens. 
With waving garlands, 

With the beat of drums. 

I am a sacrifice to you, my sister’s friend. 

Tour earrings are beautiful, beloved, 

Beautiful with green di’ops, 

Thousands of jewel drops. 

I am a sacrifice to you, my sister’s friend. 
Come into the gardens, beloved, 

With the beat of drums, 

With the waving of garlands. 

I am a sacrifice to you, my sister’s friend. 
You come to the house of nobles. 

Your gait is that of princes. 

Your seat is kingly. 


Ghori Uri vi, malld, sohni, 

Jari motidh di ndl, 

Moti dhir U hajdr. 

Main balhidri, md did surjnd, &c^ 


The mother sings. 

Your mare is beautiful, beloved, 

With set pearls. 

Thousands of pearls. 

I am devoted to you, the mother’s friend. 


Harid, Harid, gdwiyih. 
Haridwdld bannd hi. 

Kis ghar Harid gdviyin ? 
Kis dliang vidh hi ? 

Bap ghar Harid gdviyih, 

Vir dd dhang vidh hi. 
Haridh chug an laviridh, 
Budh vadhird dihn hi, 
Ghundd hhol, buldkdmvdliL 
Khol buldhdh-wdlii. 
GMriwdld arz hari. 

Ghundd khol, huldkdh^wdliL 
Khol, huldkdh-wdlii. 


Let us sing Haria, Hari a. 

The bridegroom is handsome. 

In whose house shall we sing Haria ? 

Whose marriage is to be celebrated ? 

We win sing Haria, in the father’s house. 

It is our brother’s marriage. 

The cows graze on the green grass. 

They give plenty of milk. 

Untie the knot of your veil, nose- ringed lady. 
Unloose it, nose-ringed lady. 

The bridegroom entreats you. 

Open your veil, nose- ringed lady, 

Open it, nose-ringed lady. 
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They sing 

4 / WjM lal df^nd, 

Buka puf gall vick Idvdh. 

Put gall vicli Idvdn, 

HM m, Mmj galidh dd hum ; 

Hunj galzdn dd kurd. 


for the bride. 

My bridegroom comes to-day. 

Take oi£ the gate and put it in the lane. 
Take it out, and put it in the lane. 

Like Hir I would sweep the lanes of dust ; 
Sweep the lanes. 


They sing for the bridegroom. 


Jadon gliarS dvdhgd, 

Odon pdih son^ dd okurd ; 

Pdm son^ dd ckurd. 

Hir§ nii kunj galidn didh piiharidh ; 
Hunj galidn dmn tMkaridnj 


When I come home, 

Put gold bracelets on thy wrists ; 

Put on golden bracelets. 

Like Hir I would sweep the potsherds from the lanes; 
Sweep the lanes clean of potsherds. 


Jadon gkar^ dwdngd^ 

Odon pdm tun laung tavUrmn : 
Pdm tun laung tavttndn. 

Gori Isahin pajjarH di hah ; 
Pakin pajjarM at hdn. 


When I come home 

Then put on your nose and forehead jewels: 
Put on nose and forehead jewels. 

You are come well dressed; 

You have come well dressed. 


MuhhSh t'dn Idldd hytm nakih ? 
Muhhon hoi, landi d^d sdidh ; 

Bdl^ bandt d^d sdtdn ; 

Tenidn vi Allah ut pi^ndh pdiydn ; 
MauU p'dridn pMd/ht 
Kardt gdht goht main, 

Mang Uri, Pi!(>rnd, v^, 

Mdp4 kdngi daman d& lohi. 


Why do you not speak ! 

Speak, your handmaid’s friend : 
Speak, O handmaid’s friend. 

God has blessed you ; 

God has fulfilled your desires. 

I say g6hi, goht (to unite the songs). 
I am your bride, O Pfiran, 

My parents are avaricious. 


Eight or nine days before the wedding they have what they call mat pand, that is, they take 
gfliwusT-aian, wheat roasted in the husk, to the quantity of five or six paropt, which they put in the hoy’s 
lap. This he distributes with gur to his friends of the same age as he is seated on a basket. Wheat is 
distributed to the other friends, perhaps as much as four or five maunds, with gur. The boy is 
anointed with oil as many times as there are days before the marriage: — 


The friends sing. 


Mdidn paindtdn lari nit, 

Allah didn vadhdtydh. 

Allah didh vadhdtydh, 

Ptrdh didh vadhdtydh, 

Chafh jivth vi, charh jtvth, 

Sarb suhdgan dedpdthdh 
VS Idrt ded saiydh, 

A, malld, pad mdmdh 
Tiridh ndzydh di man ckdh, 
CMriwdU didh vildh dendi man : 
Veldh dindi sd mdh : 

Chtfiwdli di sagan manndndt mdhp 
Sagan manndzidt mdh : 

VUdh dindi su mdh. 


While the bridegroom is being anointed, 

May God bless him. 

May God bless him. 

May the priests bless him. 

May no misfortune befall you as you ride* 

May the master of the beautiful 
Bride live long 

Come, beloved, we will anoint you. 

Make happy the barbers. 

The mother of the bridegroom gives gifts : 

The mother gives gifts : 

The mother of the bridegroom seeks good auspices, 
Good auspices she seeks : 

The mother gives gifts. 


It is the ndi that anoints the bridegroom to make him sweet. The ointment is made of the 
flour of wheat and barley, hachur (a drug), hhardal (white mustai'd), chaihal ckartld (a scent), and 
oil. This preparation is called hatnd. 
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When the boy is taken o:^ the basket they bind a gdnnd (ornament) or Icangnd (bracelet) on his 
wrist, which consists of an iron ring, a cowrie, and a manka (string) of kacJi (glass) beads. They put 
a knife into his hand at the same time. All this is to keep off the evil spirits. The same operation 
is performed on the girl by her friends; only she puts on a hangni (wrist ornament) orclmn (bracelet) 
of iron, instead of taking a knife in her hand. 

Betrothal takes place at any time from five years of age and upward, the consent of the parents 
only being necessary. If the betrothal is cancelled, the painch arranges the amount to be repaid, and 
I'ecovers it. 

When the wedding day approaches, a big dinner is given in the boy’s home on a Wednesday, the 
entertainment extending to Thursday morning. This is called 

The hharjaij or other relative, with his wife, goes to the well for a jar of water, which they carry 
between them. With this water the ndt washes the bridegroom on a basket. His hair is washed 
with bnttjrmilk and oil. Seven uiibnrnt earthen plates^ are placed before him. These lie 

breaks with his feet. His uncle on the mother’s side gives him a cow, &c., and the bride’s uncle gives 
the same to her. The bridegroom puts on his new clothes, the old ones being appropriated ]>j 
the nod. 


The uncles sing. 


Fahin malld vS, pahiu kapr^^ 

TirSjanj sawlU aprS. 

Fahin lungtdn, mail'd pahin luhgtdh. 
T4rmt\ sahb4 murdd in punnidh. 

Tindn sahhd mtirdddn pu%nidh» 

Fahin IdcM, malld pahin ldcM> 

Tird hdj savdran chdcM, &c. 

Charh ghorz, malld vS, charh ghori. 

TM ndl hJiardvdn di jorz. 


Dress, beloved, dress, 

That your marriage party may arrive early. 
Put on your turban, beloved, put it on 
May all your wishes be gratified. 

May all your desires be gratified . 

Gird yourself, beloved, gird yourself. 

Tour uncles will grace the marriage. 

Mount your mare, beloved, mount your mare. 
With you are your two brothers. 


The bridegroom’s sister sings and gives him his clothes. 

The bridegroom’s sister sings. 


MM ammd hdM jdyd-^ 

Tainu ckarhiyd 't'up savdyd. 

Tu pahin f main mul dSntdh, 

BahS uchchej md U p^d nu puchhM. 

Charh ghofiijd, tSrd nal hhardvdh di joriyl 
Malld^ nikhd niJckd sut 
Bahin Jcatiyd vS malld, 

NikM, nikha mi 
TM paggS dyd rup. 

Mdu thok undyd, 

T'u pahinf main mid d^nidn, 

T%i pahin layd 
MM ammd hdbSjdyd. 

Tainu charhiyd rup savdyd, 

W& dal hahgnd vi / 
tun MJM dMh dSoh ? 

Kisar sohnid vS ! 

Ndl rag nr haioripdSoh, 


My own brother, my parents’ child. 

Tour handsome appearance is enhanced. 

Dress yourself, I will pay for the dress. 

Seat yourself with leave of father and mother. 
Mount your mare, with your two brothers. 
Beloved, fine threads spun by your sister 
Have made your turban beautiful. 

With fine thread, 

Tour turban is beautiful. 

My mother had it woven, 

Pub it on, I will pay. 

You have put it on, 

Son of my father and mother^ 

How beautiful you look. 

O Saffron, Saffron! 

Whei'e have you come from ? 

O Saffron, beautiful Saffron ! 

The barber prepared you in the cup» 
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Ve dal hangnd vi I 
Tu U Pilrah Msoh didn. 

VS dal kangnd vS I 

VS M kis kis paggS IdSoih % 

Tu Yusaf paggS IdSdh. 

VS dal kangnd vS, 

Tu Bauds paggS IdSon, 

VS dal hahgnd. vS^ 

Phir lohdii ndn vartdS6i\ 
VS dal Jcadgud vS^ 


O Safe'on, Saffron ! 

Ton come from the East. 

O Saffron, Saffron! 

Whose turban did you first adorn t 
It was Joseph’s. 

O Saffron, Saffron 1 
It was David’s. 

O Saffron, Saffron ! 

Now it is of the common people. 

O Saffron, Saffron I 


They dress him on a rug after his bath ; the sdfd or turban is placed on his head, over which 
they throw the seJird, or garland of flowers. They sprinkle saffron on his clothes. 


A tray is put down with a rupee in it, representing 101 rupees. On the rupee gnr is spread, while 
they say, “ Jagat parwan supri so dharm^ Ihotr sau rupaid ghar dd ; According to the custom which 
binds us like religion. We lay before you 101 rupees of our own house 


Then into the tray is put the tamhol^ nSundra^ i.e , the contribution given by wedding guests to- 
defray the expenses of the festival. At each succeeding marriage one rupee more is given, or the same 
sum is given each time,if it is so arranged. NSundrd is given in the girTs home as well. This custom 
of giving at each other’s wedding is a very binding one. Whoever receives nSundrd from his guests 
must pay back in nSundrd one and half or double the amount at their wedding feasts. 

The party now gets ready to go to the bride’s home. The bridegroom is seated on a mare, or^ 
if poor, he goes on foot. He is accompanied by the sarhdMd, or bridegroom’s friend, generally seated 
behind him on the same animal. On their way they give a rupee to the head men of the villages they 
pass. This is for the poor. Fireworks hlasje as they proceed, while the drums, and other noisy 
instruments of music announce the coming of the bridegroom, who sits under a paper umbrella, or 
canopy, which has been made by the fireworks man. This last-named individual gets money also on 
the way — a rupee or so. As they approach the bride’s village the women and girls come out, singing^ 
to surround the whole party with a cotton thread, as if they had made prisoners of them all. 


A dhnk vS, 

TSrS dhuhiS dd vSld. 
Td d cjhuk vS, 

Mag jankS na chattSo)\ 
Podndz ml suttSon* 

T'd d dhiik vS, Ac-<, 


The -village women sing. 

Come, 

It is time for you to approach. 

Come, 

Tour mother did not lick you when you were born, 
She threw you away at her feet. 

Come, &c. 


EanSrd IdSoi i>S, 

Nmyd Idlaohid. 

Tainu damm dudiyS vS, 
KaurS Shall holoh I 
A cllmh vS. 

TSrS dhiiknS dd vSld : 

Tu d dhuh vS. 

Phuh mSnS plmlidrSi 
Sajjan milan piydrS. 
Plhult mSi'tSf dhrSkSj 
Sajjan milan dcMehS. 


Tp the barber they sing. 

Ton have brought him late, 

Covetous barber (because you are not well fed). 
We will get you money. 

From our Banker Kaura. 

Come, 

It is time for you to come : 

Come. 

Flower, my orchard, 

When friends meet. 

Flower, my dhrSJc, 

When our friends meet hy appointment. 
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Hdr nd diSh, 

You did not come in spring, 

Siyd] na diuh, 

Nor in winter. 

Aiofi sdwan rutti, 

i You came in the rainy season, 

Sdivan mihh didh 

In July and August. 

Palm phudrdn. 

There are showers. 

Vadd vadd klidndt giitti. 

The mosquitoes bite us. 

TJtti nahmoh pdmbri ; 

You have no shawl : 

Tiri pairi nalitoh juttt, 

You have no shoes. 

Bahin dt lidvidh pdmhri. 

You should have brought your sister’s shawl, 

Bhantji dt lidvidh juttt. 

And your brother-in-law’s shoes. 

Kdman pdniydn kothe ti cliarJike, 

I go on the roof and put omens on you. 

Sultan mangdtdh rdngli charhhi, 

Sisters-in-law ask for coloured spinning wheels. 

Dili vi kanaiyd : tiri man uddal gaiyd. 

Give something : your mother has run away. 

Main tiri kdman paniydn : 

I put omens on you : 

Kdman pdniydh javdh dt kasart. 

I put omens of husks of barley. 

Trai ga% muchdh ti nau gaz ddrht. 

Three yards mustaches and nine yards of beard. 

Main tiri kdman paniydh. 

I put omens for you. 

Bant Bigam did jay d, 

Son of Rani B6gam, 

Aundi di sagan mandntydh. 

I observe auspicious omens at your ai*rival. 


Meantime tlie bride has been dressed, and songs have been sung by her friends. 

The bride’s friends sing. 

Speak, my daughter ! why don’t you speak ? 

My darling child ! why don’t you speak? 

The girl now awakes* 

She asks something from her brother. 

She asks something from her generous father. 
Speak, my daughter, &c. 

Who will awake at this time ? 

O Raja (father) this is the time for gifts. 

Let the father awake now. 

O Raja, this is the time for gifts. 

He gives bracelets, 

He gives golden buttons, 

He gives a gift of clothes . 

Who will awake, &c. 

The mother’s brother now rises, 

O Raja, this is the time for gifts. 

He gives cows. 

He gives buffaloes. 

He gives a bedstead and a chair. 

At this time, &c. 

Havmg arrived at the village they rest in a garden, or go to the dard, or traveller’s rest-house, 
while dinner is being prepared. A large tray is brought out {changer Idl) with sugar in it, The 
Idgts put some into the bridegroom’s mouth, the rest being divided among the guests. The sarhdhldi 
or bridegroom’s friend, and the others prepare to go to the bride’s house with the beating of drums. 
The two parties meet and salute one another. The bride’s father gives a cow or a buffalo, but if he 
is poor he gives a rupee, which the mirdsij or village bard, gets. ISTeaiung the house they find the 


Bui nt min hul Icaniyd! Boldt "kyUm fi/iMh ? 
Aiht piydn ! Boldt kyuii nahtii ] 

Kaniyd soi soijhat jdgdi. 

Apni vtr huloh kujh mangdi. 

JDharmt bdp Jcoloii kujh mangdij 
BOlnt mirt, 

ilw vili kaimjdgi ? 

Vi Rdja, dharmi dd vild* 

A is vile bdb idjdgi. 

Vi Rdjdy Dharmi dd vihL 
Churd vt dindd. 

Ti Mrd VI dindd. 

Kapar dan karindd. 

Ais vili kaim ? 

Ais vili mdmdjdgi. 

Vi Baja, dharmi dd viVu 
Gavdh vt dindd, 

Ti maiydit vt dindd. 

Falang piri dd dan karindd., 

Ais vili, &c. 
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way obstructed by a stick (Hddan) placed across tbe path by tbe meJitars, or dg hdMwdU, fire- 
ligbters* They must be paid a rupee before tbe party can proceed. They reach another gate 
formed by a red cloth held by women. This is cJiunnl Tbe bride’s sister receives a rupee at this 
stage. Tbe mdcU, or jhtwar (water-carrier) brings a vessel of water, and says, ‘‘ MM humb dd Idg 
deo^ Give tbe pnce of my earthen water jar/’ He also receives a rupee. 


The marriage party now dine, while tbe women sing. 


The women of the marriage party sing. 


tiasH buldi dil Mgayd rmd, 

Sdddd pardMdn dd rdkhd di Kliudd, 
Zara JiasM huld^ dil liogagd razd. 
pholki hajdi zara kasM huld^ 

JhUM mauji sdMi paindt dS bald, 

SvjcM suchi maiij^ shitdJ) mangd. 

Zara kasM buldt 

Chdndi dd chhalld sdddt paindt hai bald, 
S6n4 dd chhalld vi shitdb mangd. 

Zara haski huld, (&c. 

Kanah di mint vi tu m4rS ml pd, 

Javan dt mdnt vi H man val pd. 

Zara haski hula, <fcc. 

LM gharotd v4 main pdnt val jd, 

Qddi piyd vdhdm dil h6 gayd razd. 

Zara haM buld, &c, 

Fdnt hhariyd chhUi mird ghard U uthd ; 
Dir Vxgt mainu gait dendiapii man. 

Zara hask6 buld, &c. 

OddM uttoh utark^ 14 jSrd pairi pd. 
Ghard m4rd cliukkS tu sir U taka.. 

Zara hask^ buld, &c* 

Golt hdh main Urt, mh'djdndd Kliudd. 
mdpS mirS dp4 payS karangS nakdh^ 
Zara liask^ buld, &c. 

Fdm gliar Ujdndi Urt rSit vt pakd, 

Foil oil khdM mil kardhgi saldh, 

Zara haski buld, dil hogayd razd, 
Lokdh bi samajhdn dt Mjdni bald»^ 


Laughing call me, my heart agrees. 

God is ever the protector of us strangers. 

chorus. Laughing call me, my heart agrees. 
Beat the drums, and laughing call me. 

I will not w^ear shoes with false gold thread. 
Bring me quickly shoes with real gold thread. 

Chorus. Laughing call me, &c. 

I will not wear a silver ring, 

Send instantly for a gold ring. 

Chorus. Laughing call me, &c. 

Give me 200 measures of wheat. 

But give 200 measures of barley to your mother. 

Chorus. Laughing call me, &c. 

Taking a pitcher I go to the water. 

You drive the wheel — my heart is glad. 

Chorus. Laughing call me, &c. 

Quickly I have filled my jar; help me to lift it | 

I am late, my mother will scold me. 

Chorus, Laughing call me, &c. 

Coming oE the seat put on your shoes. 

Lift my pitcher and put it on my head. 

Chorus. Laughing call me, &c . 

I am yours, God knows this. 

My parents will marry me to you. 

Chorus. Laughing call me, &c. 

Taking the water home, I will cook your dinner^ 
After dinner we will sit and plan. 

Chorus. Laughing call me, &c. 

A plague on people who do not understand. 


While the party dines outside, the lard (bridegroom) and the sarhdhld (friend) go inside the house. 
A chhdnam,s, sort of sieve for cleaning flour or wheat, is placed over the door with alight burning in 
it. The bridegroom strikes this with a sword or knife seven times, knocking it down, light and all, 
with the seventh stroke. The sarbdhlt, or bidders friend, comes with a handful of oil and gtir which she 
holds firmly, while the other girls tell the bridegroom to open the hand with his little finger^ This he 
tries to do, but the surbahld advises him to use his thumb and press more forcibly. When her hand 
is opened, she rubs the bridegroom’s face with the mixture. The young lady also spits rice in his 
faae—phziTkrd. The bridegroom is then drawn into an inner room by means of a pair of trousers 
ipd&jdma) twisted round his neck. He has to give the girls a rupee before they let him go. They 
place a small tent made of reeds {gliorobirt) like a tripod, on a pin (stool), and in it Icujmn (small 
lamps and vessels) made of dough. One of these is lit, and the bridegroom is asked to put cloves 
into the litfcle kujtdk 
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The girls sing. 


Ter Sail laungdn dd M kariyS. 
TSrt man nu gahnS dhariyS^ 
Utton laung vt purS hariyS* 

UJclili lava vii babuls 
JJlchli lava. 

AvSgd ddmdd tSrd^ 

Dhdiii chharSgd, 


What are we to do for jour cloves (jewels) ? 
Let us mortgage your mother^ 

And so obtain cloves. 

Get a mortar made, father, 

Get a mortar made. 

When your son-in-law comes. 

He will clean rice. 


They then take a tray and put it on a cup (Jcatord), This they call tillcan. All the girls press 
down the tray on the cup with their hands one above another, telling the bridegroom to lift it up. 
He tries to do so but cannot, and the sarhdhld with his foot overturns it. This is the signal for the 
girls to give gdlt (abuse) to the sarhdhld: they puH his hair, slap him, push him about, and generally 
ill-treat him itntil the bridegroom at his cries for help asks them to desist. 


The girls sing. 


Ldrd dyd Jcammdh nd. 
Sarbdhld dyd ammd nu. 


The bridegroom has come for his wife. 
The bridegroom’s friend for his mother. 


They deny having beaten him, and treat them both to sweets (lacldu and pardhridn) and sugar, 
which they call bSjwdri or hdjiri. The bride is now admitted and seated. They throw bits of cotton 
wool on her, which he picks off. He takes oE her troubles, as it were. They throw them on him also. 


The girls sing. 


KMdj mallds gur rondh- 
TSri man didh galldh niarondh. 
KhSd, mallds hhudaJcnS, 

TSrt md dS bhannS chuJcnS. 
KMdSgdf JchaddSgds 
Sdltdh parchdShgd. 

Kaudi haudi churandoh vSg 
Saltdh parehdndoh vi. 

Kaudi di tauftg nahth. 
Kanjridh di rit nahih. 


Play, beloved, with balls of sugar. 

We will pinch your mother’s cheeks. 

Play, dear, with your toys, 

We will break your mother’s legs. 

He will play, he will cause to play, 

And please his sisters-in-law. 

You should have stolen cowries. 

And given something to your sisters-in-law. 

You haven’t even a cowry. 

We do not allow the custom of dancing girls here. 


He walks seven times round the bride, and the bride seven times round him. He lays Ms head 
on hers, and she hers on him, after which she kicks him on the back. The others follow suit. It 
goes hard with the unhappy bridegroom then. They seize his cliddar (shawl), and tie two pice in 
it. The bride then fastens it tightly round his neck, meaning by this that he is captured and is 
hallan jogd nahm (unable to move). 


The bridegroom sings. 

Main hhatdngds tun klidih, I will earn money, and feed you. 

MSri galoh patkd laMh. Remove the shawl from my neck. 

She takes it off, but they tie it to the bride’s shawl (gand chatirdvd), meaning that they are now 

one. 


The girl is bathed, the barber’s wife, ndiw, braids her hair, then she sits on a phra, basket, under 
which is a light. Two pice are placed under her feet. The one that gives the bath gets the pice. 
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Tlie uncle gives tke girl a cow, &c. Of the eaith wetted with the water of the bath some is thrown 
to the ceiling. The mother {hhdrd langdi) passes before the girl seven times a large basket made 
of reeds. 


The bride’s mother sings. 


Khdrd cMttar machittar, 
Khdrd addiyd, 

Khdr^ ton %tdfi 
Mdmmd vaddhiyd. 


The basket is of divers colours^, 
And I sit on the basket. 

Take me off the basket, 

Great uncle. 


The girl is taken away, and the bridegroom gives the barber’s wife a rupee. 

The Idgt is now sent to bring the clothes that the bridegroom has brought for the bride. Jewels 
also he brings, and she is fully dressed. These jewels are various — for the nose, huldk, laung, noth ; 
ear, dandidn^ pattar, cliaunMf hdl^; neck and throat, hass, tayhtiah ; forehead, chikkdn, cliaunlc^ 

phM; arm, tdddn, howattd, clmrdj gokhrUj kangan; fingers, cJihdp or cTihalldt drsi; foot, panjibdni kafidn. 

The bride is now ready and comes to be married. She is seated and the Brahman (or the 
Maulavi) is called. Four poles are stuck in the ground fastened together with green branches above. 
The Brahman (or Maulavi) reads a service, and two pice are handed seven times. The Brdhman 
says: ^uUo; UM, pdo dhangd, and snaps the pice. 


The bridegroom goes round the bride seven times, and she round him seven times under the 
green canopy. The Brahman gets four annas in pice, and one rupee. The married pair sit on a bed or 
seat, while the bride’s people bring him clothes, which he puts on over the ones he has. The mirdst 
seizes his turban, and retains it until it is redeemed with a rupee. The parents are next called, and 
water is brought to he sprinkled over the hands of the married pair. She is thus given over to him. 
They rise from the cMrpdi, and go inside, throwing backward over their heads barley and cotton 
seeds which had been placed in their laps. They do not bake away all the blessing, 

A Mwar (21 or 12, &c,, pieces) of clothes is now given {Ichat), all shown to the assembled guests, 
and vessels also seven, via. : thdl (plafcter), chhannd (metal drinking vessel), I6h (large iron baking pan), 
kardM (frying pan), d^gcM (pot), harcM (ladle), dhaknd (lid). There are 21 kalU^ or scones, placed in 
the basket of clothes. The Idgis who take this away receive presents of money. The biidegroom’s 
father gives alms to the poor at this point, and there is much crying and weeping as the bride 
prepares to leave her home. 

The bride is pub into the doli (palanquin), and the bridegroom’s father throws money on it, which 
goes to the poor. 


The 

K%n M da^vdf hdhal Urd ? 

Da^vd handd Idr^ dd that. 

Fakar khalondd d6L4 di hat. 

Da^vd handd Id/rt dd chdchd. 

FaJcwr khalondd doli dd pdssd. 

The bridegroom’s party returns home car 
all the women sing. 


len sing. 

Now what claim have you, father ? 

The brother of the bridegroom has a claim. 

He stands holding the side of the palanquin. 

The uncle of the bridegroom has a claim. 

He stands holding the side of the palanquin. 

the bride with them. At the bridegroom’s house 


The 

Jin jitoridn ghar dyd^ 

Mird Iddld. 

TM hdbi dd hoi savdyd^ 

I)6U dd milhh hhol 
TM sadM hahdra, 

Lai lai apnd lag vi : 

Bold sdddd mdh 


women sing. 

They have come like conquerors. 
My darling, 

Your father’s plan was successful. 
Open the palanquin, 

Good bearer. 

Take your hire : 

The palanquin is ours. 
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Wlien they reacli tlie liouse tlie mother is at the door. 


The women sing. 


Ji tu dndn i-4, mediae 
Pari di Mwdr, 

Mao ^dnt pttd vdr. 
Assdn saik saik laddL 
Tiri dhott di lar hadhi. 
Tin dJidfi pain hdddm, 
Youhti nikalpai jawdn^ 


Beloved, yon have brought 
The maid from a distance. 

The mother passes and drinks the water. 
We tried hard to find a maiden. 

We tie her to your girdle. 

There are almonds in your girdle. 

Your wife appears to be a grown-up girl. 


The mother has a cup of water in her hand, which she waves round the heads of the married 
couple* She then attempts to drink it seven times, the bridegroom preventing her. At the seventh 
time she drinks. Then they enter the house. 

The bride is placed on a mat. All the bridegroom’s relations are called, and a large vessel called 
a pardt is brought, in which i§ a mixture of rice, ghi and sugar cooked. This is gStakndld. The women 
seat themselves and of this they take a morsel and each puts a little in the bride’s mouth. She 
sharm hi undri^ out of shame, refuses to take it, but they insist as they are her relations. 


The bridegroom’s relations sing. 


YouMi nandhndn tlion shanndi, 
Youhii churl mul na kJidi, 

Bhaindhi hun nahih khdnndt clvuri, 
Fichhon na chkadigi tuft. 


The bride is shy before her sisters-in-law. 
The bride does not now eat pudding. 
Sisters, she does not eat pudding now. 
Afterwards she will eat even cha:^. 


The women all partake. They call this hharmddldy i.e,, union with the family. If they do not 
have this meal, they do not admit the other party to family privileges. 

After this the bride remains two days more in the house, and on the third and fourth day the 
women again gather. They take a pardt (tray) in which they put water and milk, or kaolicM lassi^ 
and in another vessel they put did (meal). In the meal they put gur and ghi, mixing them together 
(gulrd). Into the tray of milk and water they make the bride put in her heel, and the bridegroom 
washes her foot. The bridegroom now puts in his foot, and she is told to wash it. This Is shagun. 
The bride unties her gdnnd (wrist ornament), which is so securely fastened that they sometimes draw 
it over the hand. 


The women sing. 


Nt kholf ptydrtyif ganrd, 

Tiridh divrdh badddi hadhdi, 

Ni hadhdi todr sulakhni, 

Aj khulan laggdi. 

It is thrown into the pardt of milk and water. 


Unfasten the band, my dear. 

That your husband’s younger brother fastened. 
They fastened it on an auspicious day, 

It is to be unfastened to-day. 

Then the bridegroom unfastens the bride’s gahnd* 


The bride and bridegroom sing. 

Eholf piydridi ganrd, 

Tiridh sdltdn hadhdi. 

Bdlidh chamhi didh ddltdh. 

Bat mdnsiah hadhdi. 


Unfasten, my dear, the band 
That your sister-in-law bound. 

Sisters-in-law that are like jessamine branches. 
They tied seven knots. 
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It is placed in the vessel next. They are fastened together. The ndin {Idgin) takes both and 
turns them round in the water seven times. She drops them in the water seven timesj the bride 
and the bridegroom grabbing at them. The one that succeeds the oftener in getting hold of them first 
wins— the caste therefore wins. 

Tlie women sing. 

LagijigMrnz. | The turning has begun, 

Gdnndjitjdnd. | We have to get possession of the band. 

It is done amid great laughter. Only women are present, excepting the bridegroom. 

The fiour, gin and sugar are then divided amongst them. Other songs are sung when the bride 
first comes to the house. 


Malldj pdr^ di howdr, 
Mdo fani pita vdr^ 
Vouhti ik nandndn char, 

BurM Undi vdr 6 vdr. 
Vouhti an haUhi haniU, 
T4ri mdhphir4 arbUi, 


Home coming songs. 

Beloved, the bride comes from across the river. 
Your mother has passed the water and drunk it. 
One bride and she has four companions (the 
sisters of her husband). 

She takes a morsel with each. 

The bride has come into the house. 

Your mother goes about happy. 

(To he continued,) 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


Teh Kseateachudamani of Vadibhasimha, with 
critical and explanatory notes, by T. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastbitab. Tanjore, 1903. (Sarasvatiyilasa Series, 
No. ni.). 

The indefatigable scholar whose editioprinceps 
of Y^dibhasimha’s Gadyachintdmani I noticed 
in a former issue of this Journal (above, 
Y ol. XXXII. p, 240) now presents us with the 
text of another hitherto unpublished work by 
the same Jaina author. The KshatrachMdmani 
also has for its subject the legend of Jivamdhara 
or Jxvaka and is divided into eleven lamhas, but, 
unlike the Gadyachintdmani, it is written in the 
Anushtubh metre and in compar,atively simple 
Sanskrit. 

In the introduction Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri 
discusses the question of the author’s lifetime. 
The upper limit of Yadibhasiinha is about A. D. 
900. Tor the subject-matter of his two works is 
taken from Gunabhadra’s Uttarapurdna, which 
was completed on the 2Brd June, A. D. 897.^ 
In this connection Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri states 
that Gunabhadi'a is mentioned in Hastimalla’s 
drama Tihrdniakaurava, and that he was the 
preceptor of Mandalapurusha, the author of the 
Tamil dictionary ChMdmani. Yadibhasimha’stwo 


w<»ks were again drawn upon by Tiruttakkaddvar 
m his Tamil poem JtvakacMntdmani,^ and this 
book is referred to in Slkkijdr’s Periyapurdnam, 
which was composed at the instance of the Chola 
king Anap^ya’ or, as he calls himself in an 
inscription at Tiruyarth-, ‘ Eajak^sarivarman 
alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Kulottuhga.’ ^ 
Unfortunately the precise time of this Kulottuuga, 

surnamed Anapaya. has not yet been settled. If 
he is identified, his reign will furnish the lower 
limit of the Jivahoahintammi and, with it, of the 
GadyacMntdmmi and KshaimcMddmani. ’ 

The text of the last-mentioned work 
KshatracMddmmi, is accompanied at the foot 
by explanatory notes and parallel passages 
which greatly add to its ralue and testify to 
Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri’s extensive knowledge of 
the Sanskrit language and literature. I am glad to 
note that he is going to issue also a commentary 
to his previous publication, the Gadyaehmtdmcmi, 
which on account of its ornate language offers to 
the reader more serious difSculties than the 
Ks hatrachU.ddmani, 


JELaTle, 22nd November 1905, 


B. Hultzsch. 


Madras, 1887 (over 900 pages). aohchinaiikiTiiyar by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit SvOminOthaiya 

® Compare above, Vol. XXV. p. 160. 


* See South- Xnd. Inscr. Vol. II. p. 153 . 
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BOATS AND BOAT-BUILDING IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

BY H. WAEINGTOK SMYTH. 

(With Notes bit Walter W. Sheath) 

H aving regard to the wide reputation which the Malays have earned for themselves as 
a maritime people in Eastern seas, it is at first sight not a little remarkable that, so far as 
the Malay Peninsula is concerned, they have developed no really able type of sea-going boat.2 
European writers have credited the Malays with building boats, the lines of which are unsurpassed 
by European types ; yet, so far as the writer has been able to discover, no specimen answering to such 
a description is to be met with in the Peninsula. The characteristics of build are small 
displacement, hollow’ lines, V-shaped sections and sharp floors, shallow draft, lack of beam, and a 
consequent want of stability and weatherliness. An enquiry into local conditions, how’ever, explains 
much. Three main factors have been at work, influencing the development of the boats, and tending 
to produce the results arrived at. 

In the first place, the rivers, which almost invariably constitute the ports of the Peninsula, are, 
with scarcely one exception, protected by very shallow bars of sand or mud, which make it 
impossible for a deep-bodied boat to obtain shelter within them. These bars are caused by the vast 
quantities of detritus brought down by the rivers in flood time, as a result of the very heavy tropical 
rainfall ; 3 detrital fans of mud are deposited around their mouths, over which the mangroves steadily 
grope their way out to sea ; the current keeps open a channel, which is of fair depth within, but 
shallow and shifting upon the bar, varying often with the strength and direction of the wind pre- 
vailing outside.^ Safely ensconced within these creeks, protected from observation by the mangroves, 
and from pursuit by the shallow bars, the old Malay pirates scarcely sixty years ago used to watch 
the seaboard traffic of the Straits and sw^arm out upon their chosen prey. When pursued by the 
boats of His Majesty’s Ships, they would make good their escape by just bumping over a friendly 
bar, where their pursuers could not follow them, and then turning aside up some of the innumerable 
creeks that intersect the mangrove swamps near the river mouths. Hence came the necessity for 
shallow draft and small tonnage. (Plate I., fig. 1.) 

Tbe second factor, scarcely less potent, so far as the west coast of the Peninsula, from Penang 
to Singapore, is concerned, has been the variable character of the light breezes prevailing in 
the Straits of Malacca. The monsoon currents of the neighbouring seas do not blow with ‘any 
regularity or force, owing to the protection afforded by the island of Sumatra on tlie south-west and 
the Peninsula on the eastj and the usual light winds are varied only by occasional south- w’esterly 
squalls of great violence but short duration, known as “ Sumatras.” 

The third factor was the great strength of the tides, which, on the Selangor coast-line, have 
a rise and fall of as much as 20 feet. The lot of the sailing vessel in this neighbourhood is thus 
precarious; racing tides and baffling winds and calms make progress very slow. Hence propulsion by 
oars or paddles was a first necessity of the old-time Malay seaman in the Straits; sails were merely 


^ Reprinted from, the Journal of the Society of Arts, 1902. Some of the illustrations are from Mr, Skeat's 
Collection of boat models in the Archseological Musenm at Cambridge. 

2 The question of what constitutes a “boat,” properly speaking, is not always easy to decide. Many of the 
Malay craft, up to 70 feet in length, may, owing to their narrow beam and shallow draft, be legitimately styled 
boats, especially as they are by no means invariably decked in. The line which divides a boat frem a sea-going 
vessel, is, on the whole, very arbitrary, and varies really with the sea-worthiness, or sea-keeping power, of the type 
under discussion. Bor instance, the Penzance lugger of 40 feet long, or the Norwegian pilot “ boat,” of somewhat 
similar dimensions, is, from a sea-keeping point of view, not a “boat ” at all, while the native canoe, a hundred feet 
long, as certainly falls within the category for all purposes. 

3 Upwards of 110 inches per annum, in some inland districts. 

* In many parts of the Peninsula, the on-shore monsoon causes wholesale alterations in the banks and channels 
of these bars, and leaves enormous deposits of sand in the river entrances, through which the fresh water has to 
cut a new channel to the sea, nearly every season. 
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an occasional conyenience. (Plate I., fig. 2.) He soon found that a long light crafty having plenty oE 
accommodation along its sides for paddlers, was by far the best form for the navigation of these 
waters, and, further, this form had the sailing vessel at its mercy nine times out of ten, — a very 
pleasing feature in the eyes of the Malay at the time when the Straits of Malacca served as the high 
road for all the sailing tonnage of the Eastern trade. Moreover the lack of freeboard suitable for 
manual propulsion was not a serious danger in a locality, where heavy weather is so little known. 
Hence it came about that the long canoe’’ form of craft established itself as the most suitable type, 
and that not only, as was natural, for the river navigation of the interior, but also for the estuariess 
and the more open waters of the Straits. Steam and the growth of the British power in the Straits 
have combined to make impossible the old buccaneering pursuits dear to the heart of the Malay sailor, 
and he is now constrained to ship as a “fo’c’sle” hand in Penang or Singapore steamers, or to make 
sailing voyages up and down the coasts as a common-place trader or peaceful fisherman. 

The foregoing remarks are not, however, entirely applicable to the east coast of the Peninsula, 
where, during the prevalence of the north-east monsoon in the China sea, strong gales with heavy sea 
and violent rain blow havoc upon the unprotected coast line. At first sight then, we might have 
expected to find some powerful sea-keeping boats on this coast ; but in fact, we find practically the 
same types as on the sheltered waters of the Malacca Straits. (Plate I., fig. 3.) The explanation is 
easy. During the prevalence of the on-shore monsoon, the bars at the entrance to the rivers, which 
form the only ports, are a whirling mass of breaking seas, through which, only during rare lulls in 
the weather, can any vessel pass with safety.® From the shelving beaches thrown up by the monsoon 
it is, of course, impossible to launch a boat. Hence from October or November to February or later, 
according to the strength of the weather, the whole coast is shut up, so far as local navigation is 
concerned. An occasional high-sided Chinese junk will now and then venture along the coast, but 
communication in most cases becomes easier across the peninsula, and the men of Patani and Singora 
find it simpler to cross overland to Kedah to reach the west coast, than to attempt to get out across 
the dangerous bars, and through the heavy sea raging on the eastern coast. 

During the open season the weather is not unlike that in the Straits, bringing light sea and land 
breezes, varied by occasional squalls. Then the Malay fishermen run their long canoes down the 
beach and put to sea again, and the traders creep out with new mat sails to resume their coasting voyages. 

Owing to lack of ports free from shallow bars large displacement is impossible ; and for the 
fishermen light canoe-like craft are preferred, as they launch easily from the beach, and can be 
paddled at high speeds to come up with fish. Hence deep-bodied boats, which can beat to windward, 
are again absent on this coast ; and as the centre board and the leeboard is not known, the paddle 
retains its importance for working to windward. Though hardly coming under the heading of boats 
it should be remarked that for some trades, involving long voyages and calls at deep water ports, 
tlie advantages of big-bodied craft are fully recognised by the Peninsular Malays, and that 
between. Singapore and Siamese ports, for instance, fine vessels of 200 tons, built on European lines, 
are frequently to be met with. They are rather nondescript craft, often with overhanging clipper 
stems and deck-houses galore. The masts are generally very light and crooked-grown spars ; the 
rigging and gear aloft make up in quantity what is lacking in quality. They are generally rigged 
with two nearly equal-sized masts and a bowsprit on which from one to three jibs are set. The mainsail 
and foresail are either Chinese lugs or on the European fore and aft plan, the gaff being a standing 
spar controlled by vangs, and the sail being set by hauling out along it and being taken in by brails 
to the mast, topsails being used. The sails are of light material, when they are not, as in the case of 
regular Chinese or Malay lugs, made of matting; and they seldom set very flat. (Plate I., fig. 4.) 

The true Malay sail, however, is nothing more than an adaptation of the original and 
primitive square sail, as used alike by the sailors of ancient Egypt, of Rome and of Scandinavia ; and 

s To such an extent is this the case, that the north-east monsoon is called by the Malays, “ Musim Tutop 
Kuala,” or the “ shut-port [i. e., close] season.” 
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tlais sail is used still in the majority of the Malay fishing craft and small traders, matting being the 
material used. A boom along the foot is almost as necessary as a yard along the head. The Malays, 
by the simple expedient of tilting the sail forward, so as to bring the tack right to the deck, ha¥e long 
converted this square-cut sail into the most powerful of lifting sails on a wind. (Plate I., fig. 5.) The 
dipping lug is set taut along the luff by a spar bowline fitting in a cringle, the lower end of which 
comes to the deck abaft the mast. The yard, being too light to stand alone by the wind, is invariably 
controlled by a vang. The unhandiness of the dipping lug in tacking is felt to the full with thife 
sail, owing to the stiffness and weight given to it by the material of which it is made, and the boom 
along the foot ; and the operation is such a long one, that the anchor is often thrown over while the 
manoeuvre is gone through with the two big sails. (Plate I., fig. 6.) 

The devotion of the Malays to top hamper in the shape of raiseci deck houses and 
ontrigged superstructures over the bow and stern, is shared with many other Eastern races, and 
is no doubt largely owing to the lack of body in their craft. In boats with sharp bottoms and fine 
lines, the cargo, whether of fish or merchandise, has often to lie high ; and consequently all the 
accommodation for the crew is high up, and every foot of extra space, which can be built on in this 
manner, is so much added to their comfort and to convenience in working the vessel. The galleries 
built out over the bows of the larger craft are used for working and storing the anchors, just as 
was the case in the vessels of the classical and mediasval seamen, and as still remains the rule in the 
Chinese junks; and in boats, which are often so lean about the quarters the little stern galleries 
and rails, they add greatly to the comfort and safety of the steersman and of men handling the 
mainsaih (Plate I., fig, 7.) 

Even in the smallest canoes, which most of us would think crank under any circumstances, 
there is generally, in the East, a grating (or lattice) forming a raised floor, within an inch or two 
of the top of the gunwale, upon which the crew is accommodated. It can certainly not be claimed 
that such an arrangement conduces to stability ; yet such good watermen are these warm water 
sailors, and the Malays in particular, that even long coasting voyages are undertaken in such craft 
without any apparent anxiety as to the result. 

The Penjajap on the east coast is often a rather unsuccessful imitation of European build, 
with transome stern, half concealed by the overhanging stern galleries. There is generally plenty 
of show, but the boat is very wall -sided and with insufficient beam, which facts combine to spoil her 
appearance on a close inspection, although she looks smart enough a little distance off. The 
writer has seen these boats nearly on their beam ends when caught by a heavy squall at anchoxv 
though with nothing but their slender masts aloft, a fact largely caused by the want of under-water 
•body in the hull, and the amount of top-hamper by way of accommodation on deck. A bundle of 
bamboos along under each gunwale frequently adds some much needed stability, and provides a 
store, from which to renew broken spars. ITet crank as these craft seem, the Malays manage to 
make their way for long distances in them with very few accidents. No fact could form more 
conclusive evidence of their pluck and skill. 

The Malay, like a true seaman, takes a great pride in his vessel, and if his ideas of 
ornamental decoration do not always accord with those of the West, he has, at all events, never 
been guilty of producing such scarecrows of the seas as many of the tramp steamers at this moment 
lying in the port of London. In rigging, as already hinted, he is partial to slender lofty masts, 
and if his vessel is large enough, he indulges in two masts of nearly equal height, to which is 
generally given a very smart rake forward. Under Chinese sails, the advantages of which over the 
dipping lug have been recognised by many on the east coast, the Malay may be distinguished from 
the Chinaman at sea, when yet hull down, by the equal size of the big sails, and the invariable 
absence of any mizzen. (Plate I., fig. 8.) The hull is also low and long, with no many-storied castle 
aft, but merely a hajang or thatch awning, over the raised, overhanging poops, or a simple dandan or 
gallery. There is something of the yachtsman in the Malay, and he is much addicted to graceful 
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little vanities about the sterii'-liead and stern-post of his small boats ; and so greatly does he hold the 
figure-head” in estimation, that a class of boat is often named after the form given to the stern-head. 
European influence may now be seen at work to a greater or less degree in almost every class of rig 
in the ports of the Peninsula, bat the Malay more than any other Oriental, has adopted the jiby or 
three-corned staysail. This essentially modern product of Western Europe, he has adopted not 
only in the large traders already referred to, but also in the 'koleh or ‘‘ sea canoe” of Singapore, in 
which also the old Malay lug has been altogether discarded, especially for racing purposes, in 
favour of the spritsail. The staysail is recognised as the most convenient form of head sail, to 
prevent excessive griping, and does not involve the disadvantage of the weight of a mast right in the 
eyes of the ship. (Plate I., flg, 9.) 

It will thus be seen that, from a variety of causes, with which the physical geography and the 
meteorology of the locality have much to do, the canoe shape, the canoe idea, predominates in 
most of the boats of the Malay Peninsula. It may, in fact, be said that the maritime enterprise of its 
inhabitants obviously commenced with the canoe and continued with the canoe, and that its highest 
form of development has resulted in a craft of larger dimensions, which yet, in ail essential particulars, 
still remains — a canoe. (Plate II., fig. 10.) 

The nomenclature employed by the Malays for their boats appears to the traveller at first 
to be unnecessarily intricate. Closer attention, however, soon shows that the name, as has indeed 
been already suggested, is very rarely derived from the rig, as is so much the case in Europe, but 
rather from distinctions, which often seem to the stranger to be comparatively insignificant, in the 
hulls or build. (Plate IL, fig. 11.) Nearly every water-side settlement of any importance having 
developed its own ideas of ornamentation or of construction, it is not to bo wondered at, that boats, 
which might well be classed under one head, as far as all essential particulars are concerned, yet come 
under, the observation of the traveller under widely different names, differing often merely with the 
locality of their origin. (Plate TI., fig, 12.) For instance, a number of otherwise very similar boats 
are named (a) simply after the form of figure-head, to the frequency of which reference has already 
been made, e.p., the Hornbill-hoat,® the Orocodile-boat^ ; or (5) from some peculiarity in construction, 
e.p., the Patani Half-decked ” boat (literally, Boat with decked fore-part), s or the ‘‘ Civet-fence”® 
boat, which is nothing but a form of the type generally known as penjajap^ to which a peculiarly 
ornamental bulwark or rail is given. 

A large number of boats, as might be expected, are distinguished by the use for which they are 
built ; e,g., the “ boat for going up-stream,” and various types of fishing boat.n Others are of purely 
local significance 5 Banting [an Achinese type]. While several appear to be derived from 
European names; s/ijow [schooner], and pinis [pinnace], and perhaps licM [ketch], skucU 
[scotchy], and katar [cutter]. 

It is noticeable that, in most of their larger built boats, the Malays have adopted the 
comparatively modern method of slinging the rudder by metal fastenings on the stern post, known 
afloat as gudgeons” and “pintles.” 

In many of their dug-out canoes, in the holek, and in some of the non-Europeanised types of 
fishing boats^2 of Selangor and the East Coast, for instance, the rudder consists of the simple 
paddle held on the quarter, or a paddle-shaped rudder slung at the head on a stout upright, and held 
at the neck by a rattan lashing. This is the earliest and simplest form of rudder known to man. 
It was that used in the ships of the earliest navigators of the Mediterranean, of whom we have 
record, and it remained, with slight modifications, as the usual steering contrivance of the Egyptians, 
of the Greeks and Romans, and of the Danes and Saxons and Normans, down to Mediaeval times' 

6 PraJiu Bnggmg. T Prahu Buaya. * Katop 'Luan, 9 pagar Tenggdlong. 

w BraJiu vemudih from mudilc, to go np-stream. n Prahu ilcan, or per-iJean, from ihan, fish. 

e.g., tile Kaha^p Jeram, ’ 

We have records of craft in Egypt so steered from tlie time of the Third Dynasty (about 6000 B. 0.); 
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It is much used in some ol the craft of the Northern portion ol the Gulf of Siam, and it maj be 
noted that the rudder is alwaj^s used on the lee quarters, if, as is usual, the boat carries a weather - 
helm, this position giving far greater power and deeper immersion, (Plate II,, figs, 13 and 14.) 

The Malays do not use oars to a great extent, except with the bigger decked vessels. These 
oars are somewhat heavy about the loom and have often sharp pointed blades, shaped rather like a 
broad angular spear head. They are generally worked in a rattan grommet to a sharp quick stroke, 
any other kind of stroke being impossible, owing to the friction in the grommet and the shortness of 
the oar. The ‘^standing up and pushing'’ (or “ salmon-stroke’’ ) position, common with the Siamese 
and Chinese and in the Mediterranean, is, on the whole, rarely adopted by the Malays. In the 
smaller craft, with low freeboard, the paddle is used, the blades in some localities having the same 
angular spear shape. (Plate II., figs. 15, 16, 17, 18.) 

BOAT-BUILDING. 

The Malays usually follow^ the general Indo-Chinese method of eonstriictionj in the first 
stages, at all events, of their smaller boats. 

A selected tree is laboriously hollowed out by the adze, until the sides are sufficiently thinned to open 
out under pressure, and by the judicious application of heat from a slow burning ember fire beneath 
the bottom. The fore and after ends are roughly modelled with the adze. Before proceeding further, 
the hull is, at this stage, frequently soaked for some days iii the water. In many parts of Siam and 
Burma, the p)resence of a monastery can almost be certainly predicted by the little fleet of hewn 
modelled hulls lyi.ag sunk beside a landing place, a sure sign of the boat-building propensities of the 
brethren of the yellow robe close by. When sufficiently soaked, the operiiug out process begins. 

The opening out of dug-outs. — Yarious methods arc used for this purpose. In this case, 
water is placed inside the dug-out hull, and hot embers are placed upon the ground underneath 
her and kept at the required temperature, until the sides have opened out sufficiently to take ribs, 
knees, and cross-pieces. The sides, in falling out, come down to the bow and stern, and a specimen of 
your up-river canoe is now complete, vh. : — 

1. tampan s' lit, a dug-out canoe with wash strake raised on the inside. 

2. CJiemplong, a fairly deep bodied canoe. 

3. Jalor, a shallow dug-out canoe. 

Another method of opening the dug-out hull is often used. To the perpendiculars on each 
side cross-pieces are securely lashed under the hull. A similar number of crosspieces are placed above 
the hull over the lower ones and connected by a strong double rattan rope. Through these rattans 
hardwood levers or handles are placed to give a purchase, and are then twisted round and round, 
bringing the ends of the crosspieces together. This pressure is kept constant, while water and hot 
embers are applied as necessary. . . 

Two dug-outs may sometimes be seen being cut from one log ; the inner and smaller one is worked 
nut by the driving of stout wedges. In order to facilitate the heavy work of driving home these 
wedges, a low scaffolding is erected alongside one of the canoes for the wedger to stand upon, and the 
log itself is turned over till it lies at a convenient angle, by means of a lever placed underneath it, 
the end of the lever being raised by a ro]»e made fast to a windlass. Sometimes a simple floor 
or keel-piece is used, on which the boat is sul'sequently built up. In this ease, stem and stern pieces 
will be worked in. The sides are rabetted into the floor-piece, and the upper strakes built on, as in 
an ordinary carvel-built boat. The simple dug-out form having been obtained, the upper strakes can 
he built on, the ribs being carried up to receive them. For this purpose the planks are bent by 
various ingenious applications of levers and hot embers. Many clever devices are used by the 
Malays for getting the necessary power, and the boat-builder has many arrangements of stout upright 
pegs about his shop or in his compound. 

In tlie inland sea of Singora, many dug-outs may be seen, built up wdth strake on strake, in 
the most unblushing way, without any attempt to hide the roughest method of boat-buildings perhaps, 
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to be seen anywhere. NTo attempt is made to work in stem and stern posts. The ends are blocked 
acrosSj a foot or two inside fhe end of the boat’s nose or tail, if one may use the expression, thus 
forming thwartship water-tiglit bulkheads. The two or* three strakes, often various coloured, 
are built on, and the topmost one is utilised to give a hnisli to tlie -whole, by being extended 
and turned up forw^ard and carried out to form a steersman’s staging some way aft. The 
almost submerged noses of these boats, which are really more Siamese than MeJay in type, 
have generally a most pathetic expression. These boats draw very little wmter, and are used 
all over the lake, being able to navigate the shallo’ws, which now form so largo a portion of it. 
They are usually rigged, not wuth the Malay lug, but the Siamese high-pointed standing lug, 
a far handier and handsomer sail. For these, the very light yellow matting is used, wliich is 
almost universal in the upper portion of the G ulf of Siam. 

In another method of warping planks by aid of a fire, when the planks arc ready to go on as 
upper strakes, they are fixed in position, and built up upon the dug-out keel and floor 2>ort!.on of the 
boat, which has already been opened out to the required extent, as described. The strakes, as they 
are put on, are held in position by a system of bamboo ties, and secured by rattan lashings. 

The last stages of the Malay boat differ with the district. In many cases a beautiful ffnlsh is 
given to the fittings, and a shining polish to the nnder*water portion of tite hull. At this stage half 
the village may be found at the boat-builders’, polishing or criticising with much energy and 
enthusiasm. 

LIST OH BOATS.i^ 

1. Balok.^'^ — > A single-masted Ingsail boat. The model suffers from a mast which is too short 
to hoist the lugsail. The boat has good beam and fairly fiat fioors. There are washboards at the 
quarters and a peculiar slightly ontrigged grating or staying over the stern post. The rudder is 
very small and short, and has a yoke and lines, 

2. Bedar or Bidarfi® — From shape of stemhead or beak ; built of cJiengal : length, 24 ft, ; 
beam, 4 ft. ; depth of hull, 2 ft. ; freeboard, 1 ft. ; capacity, 1 hoy ; number of crew, 3 : oars only. 

3. Bandong. — 'Buxlt ol merawan •, dimensions, 54 ft. by 6 ft. by 3 ft.; 13 ft, freeboard j 
capacity, 2 koy ; crew of 5 ; length of mast, 50 ft. i cloth lugsail. 

4. Banting^^ (Achin, Sumatra), — A two-masted trader, built of giam wood : dimensions, 
20 ft, by 27 ft. by 7 ft. ; 2 ft. freeboard; capacity, 12 hoy ; crew of 6 ; length of mainmast, 50 ft. ; 
sails of cloth, but rig uncertain. 

5. Bormat (Gelmat). — A type of boat frequently seen in tidal waters on the west coast. 
Has one mast, carrying a square-headed di^Dping lugsail of the usual type ; also a small, roughly- 
made gallery aft, which amounts to little more than an out-rigged seat j fitted with a steering paddle 
in place of a rudder. Length of this model is 19 in. 

6. Gubangi^ (Bugis or Celebes), — The hull of this model shmvs a lot of dead-wood aft and 
a lack of body abaft the midship section. A ciij)per cut-water, a long, straight bottom, narrow 
quarters, leading to a perpendicular stern-post, do not combine to make a handsome vessel, or to 
satisfy one as to the accuracy of the model. The rig is a European adaptation, scarcely satisfactory, 
except when beam-winds are available. (Plate III., fig. 1.) 

7. Cliemplong (Sumatra). — A long paddling canoe, built oi jati. Dimensions, 60 ft. by 
5 ft, by 2 ft. 3 in. ; 1 ft. freeboard ; capacity, 1 hoy ; crew of 12 ; oars only. 

8. Gnbang (“ pirate ” boat). — The gong is usually hung jost forward of the deck-house^ 
This model is chiefiy interesting as showing what in old days was a very formidable type of 
sea rover, or pirate, propelled chiefly by oars and axmied with swivel guns of considerable size in 

Tb-S illustrations are from the models in the Cambridge Archaeological Museum, 

Klinkert says : a trading vessel of great tonnage formerly used. 

Klinkert says : a small, single-masted sailing boat, also used as a state boat by princes. 

Klinkert says : a two-masted A Chinese vessel. 

Klinkert says ; A small sea vessel, exceedingly seaworthy. In reality it is no doubt much more so than 
in the model. 
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the bowSc A stoat timber breastwork forward gave skelter to tlie erew wlieiij as usiiaij, the attack 
was made ead on, 

9. Gurap. — One of the largest Malay traders, fore and aft rigged on two masts : rtiatcrial, 
giam; dimensions, 300 ft. by 30 ft. by 20 ft.; 11 ft. freeboard; eupacity, 100 hog ; crew of 30: 
leiigtli of mainmast, 100 ft. 

10. Jalak. — The Pahang name for the ordinary east coast two-masted -rigged tradei’, 

known as payang at Trenggauu. The main proportions are Pie same as of tliii preceding, as is the 
rig, but there are local differences in build of hull, though the maierial is the saine (ji/tni wood, and 
the general appearance practically the same. .Dimen^^ions, 72 ft. ity 12 ft. by 0 ft. ; 4 ft. freeboard ; 
capacity, 2 hoy : crew of S: length oi mauimast, 3G ft. in this instance. The lugsails are of the 
usual screw-pine leaf. 

11. Jong (I'liiik). — A large type of trader, haring mainmast, foremast, and possibly mizzen, 

To lit of jail : dimensions, 200 ft. by 29 ft. by 18 ft. ; 10 ft. freeboard; capacity, 50 hoy : crew of 
21 ; length of mainmast, 90 ft., said to carry gusi sail. According to Khnkert, this may be a 

mizzen, or gojjelzeil^ fore and aft gaffsail, as distinguished from Chinese, or Malay lug. The 

probability is, that this craft is always rigged with fore and aft sails. For in this case topmasts are 
always used by the Malays, while with the iugsails, pole masts are used. The length of the 
mainmast given almost precludes the latter. 

*12. Jong“Batubara. — Built of cJiengal : dimensions, 90 ft. by 24 ft. by IG ft,; 7 ft, 

freeboard ; capacity, 15 hoy ; crew of 9 : length of mainmast, 90 ft. 

13. Kakap Jeram”^^ (native Selangor coast ffshing boat). — A kypical Malay fishing boat of 
the Selangor coast. The rig is practica.lly the same as tliat of the nadir, TLo model shows the 
figurehead, ornamented stern-post and the long paddle rudder alroad} describedi. The gratings 
oa which the crew are accommodated are shewn, and along each side forming the gunwale may be 
seen a wash-strake formed of strong lacing of split bamboo strips, stoutly sowm together \tith bamboo 
withies and filled in with palm-leaf, the whole held in position by lashings to knees brought up from 
the boat’s ribs. This is a very usual form of wash-strake in Malay boats, and is strong, I’ght 
and effective. It is given considerable flare at each quarter. The equivalent of the lumber irons 
used in European fishing craft is provided by loops of rattan on the starboard side, and here the 
punt poles and other spars are stowed. Forward will be noticed a peculiar form of bits, stretching 
athwart ships, used for winding the cable upon, as w^ell as bitting it. Dimensions, 13 ft. by 7 ft, 
by 3 ft.; 1 ft. freeboard ; capacity, 2 hoy ; crew of 3 ; length of mast, 23 feet : material, mera/itu 

14. Katar. — Built oljaii : dimensions, 180 ft. by 21 ft. by 0 ft. ; 4 ft. freeboard ; capacity, 20 
hoy ; crew of 10 ; length of mainmast, 90 ft. Said to be a one-raaster. Thong] i tlie name resemble*’ 
our word cutter, one cannot suppose that a Malay vessel of such dimensions is cutter-rigged. 
The Malays are not accustomed to use material of sufficient strength to stand the enormous straiii.3 
that would be involved, 

15. Ketiap (trading river boat, built of giam )^ — Dimensions, 48 ft, by 9 ft. by 3 ft. ; 
1 ft. freeboard; capacity, 2 hoy ; crew of 3: oars and poles only. (Plate III., fig. 2.) 

16. Ketiap Bnaya (Katar). — A cutter-rigged river boat, carrying a figurehead, 
representing a crocodile, and an outrigged gallery. It is propelled by sweeps. The length 
of this model is 21 1 in. (Plate III., figs. 3 and 4.) 

17. EieM (large two-master). — Material, yh A' : dimensions, 200 ft. by 30 ft. hr 15 ft. ; 

5 ft. freeboard; capacity, 60 hoy ; crew of 20 ; length of mainmast, 80 feet; said to be rigged 
wfitii yards, brig-rig.-® Some of the Malay Peninsula Rajas have at various times owned very 
fine European built and rigged vessels, half as traders, hail as yachts. A very handsome brig 
belonged to an E ast Coast Raja a few years ago. 

13 Kaka'p mediiis “ spy’^ or scout, or *' look-out,” and Jera/n is tlic namo of a bi^ lisliing-vilLigo in tii'j ICaaia 
Selangor diatriot (of Selangor), from wMck tkis boat took its name of the Jeram Sooatsr, 

Klinkert says • Eosylish brig or yacht. 
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18. Kolek^^ {lit., the Rocker” or wobbler, from its crank build). — ^ The term sampan^ 
a word of apparently Chinese origin, which is given generally to any small, especially Chinese 
boats, is also frequently applied to these canoes. The holeh is the usual form of small sea-fishing 
oanoe, the stem and stern-post are generally high and pointed, with some decorative paint 
work, or other ornamentation. It is g’enerally carvel-built, with a shapely hull and prettily 
rounded forefoot ; but there is very little bilge, and consequently small stability, which, 
combined with the low canoe- like freeboard, makes these boats somewhat tricky to the novice. 
The peculiar “ crab’s-eyes ” are frequently to be seen in these boats. They carry single or 
double lugsails according to length. In the former case, the tack of the sail is usually belayed 
at the mast, so as to form a standing sail. In these little boats the young Malays generally 
get their first lessons in sailing. In the longer boats, with larger crews, two dipping lugs of 
the usual Alalay type are generally preferred. Dimensions of 5-man boat; — length, 24 ft.; 
beam, 4 ft.; depth, 2 ft. ; freeboard, 1 ft.; capacity, 20 pth ; length of mast, 24 ft. Some of 
these boats are said by the Malays to carry the sabang sail.^^ 

In Singapore, the liolehs have developed into long boats, used a good deal in racing, rigged 
with large cloth-made sprit mainsail and stay-foresail, and manned by a large crew of 20 or 
more, who act as live ballast out to windward. In a fresh breeze they stand on the gunwale, 
and, holding on to man-ropes leading from the mast, lean out all their length to windward. 
These boats are very slippy with the wind abaft the beam, for, with a length of 45 feet, they 
have a beam of not more than 5 ft. 6 in., and a draught of about 2 ft. But they have no grip 
for Weatherly work. The increase of the lateral resistance, by the introduction of a centre- 
board, would probably result in enabling these boats to perform well on a wind in smooth 
water. 

19. Xianclia^^ or XiancTaang^^ (Malay two-master, with dipping lugsails). — This is an 
approach to a sea-keeping type of vessel. She is rigged with the ordinary square-headed 
dipping lugsails, which are of nearly equal size as in the penjajap. The lofty slender masts 
are well stayed, and are stepped in tabernacles of a kind which is common to the Malays, and 
both are raked forward. The sails are made of the screw-palm with cloth tops, and there are 
main and peak halyards. The vessel has a clipper stem, over which the foregallery is built 
for the anchors ; this also acts as a bumpkin or bowspit for spreading the tack of the foresail, 
A comparatively commodious deck-cabin and stern gallery are added over the straight stern- 
post. The hull is carvel built on very European lines, but has no great depth. The model is 
armed with pivot m. 1. guns, and has sweeps along her sides as is usual, (Plate III., fig. 5.) 

In Selangor it is affirmed that the lanckang is a type of boat, which was frequently owned 
by Malay Rajas on the Sumatran coast, and to this day in Selangor, it is this royal vessel, 
which is dedicated to the service of the spirits, when the medicine-man invites them to sail 
away. 

20. Lanchang To’Aru^s (Bandar), — Malay two-master, fore and aft rigged. This is 
very similar to the other lanoliang in hull, but the model has short masts, and two badly cut 
and fitted fore and aft gaff and boom sails. She would need very much a larger spread of head 

Klinkert says : The small variety for one person only ; but big' ones bold 10 or more persons. 

-2 Klinkert describes this as “the sail of a small boat whicb has no tackle except a brace, but has instead a 
.kind of so'koug[^ =prop],” This presumably means a spritsail, set up by its spreet — no other sail so exactly 
'■ answering to this description. 

28 Kiinkerfc says : big Indian three-master, with slanting or sloping sails from port ; lamha, boat or sloop. 
(See Lanchang.) 

2* A galley or oared vessel with yards, but without sigleg&l, — Klinkert. 

25 To’Aru was one of the council of four great chiefs of Selangor, who in former days had much power, and to 
'whom was entrusted the election of the Sultan, To Aru was the most powerful of these four great chiefs, and 
took his name from a district called Aru, in Sumatra, from which he came over to settle in Selangor, Aru is 
probably the same as the word ara (also or Vit), which means a oasiiarina-tree. Bandar was the name of the 
place (on the Langat river) where ToAru lived. 
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canvas, and boats thus rigged on the east coast generally carry long topmasts and jib-booms 
for light-weather sails. (Plate III., fig. 6.) 

21. TTadir, — This is a more Europeanised form of the next, with cloth sail and 
weather-boards astern. 

22. Nadir. — A shallow-draft Malay fishing-boat of the Malacca coast, carvel built, 
with straight stem and stern posts of European type. The rig is a single lug, the tack or 
fore-end of the boom being made fast well forward and to windward of the mast. The Infi is 
set taut by a spar-bowline fitting in a cringle, the after-end coming to the deck abaft the 
mast. There is a peak as well as a main halyard, both in single parts, the sheet and vang 
being the same, and leading to the helmsman aft. There are spear-bladed paddles, and in the 
model the hajang or a/ 2 f< 2 />-thatch shelter, used by the crew when riding to an anchor, is shown 
rolled up on the gratings. The sail is reefed by rolling round the main boom by help of a 
wooden pin used as a lever, from the fore-end to the height required, A vo^eparral, as is usual, 
keeps the sail to the mast. Such a boat would be enormously improved by centre or lee boards. 
Materia], kelidang : dimensions, 24 ft. by 6 ft. by 3 ft. 3 in. j 1 ft, freeboard ; capacity, 1 koy ; 
crew of 5 ; length of mast, 30 ft. ; screwpine-leaf sail. 

23. Pedewak^^ (Bugis, Celebes). — A two-masted trader. Built of giam wood. 
Dimensions, 99 ft. by 15 ft. by 12 ft. ; 6 ft. 3 in. freeboard ; capacity, &^hoy ; crew of 16 ; length 
of mainmast, 60 ft. 

24. Payang. — This is a type which has a divided deck-house. The payang has usually 
the ordinary twm-lug rig, and dandans fore and aft. Dimensions, 72 ft. by 12 ft. by 5 ft. ; 
3 ft. freeboard ; capacity, 4 hoy ; crew of 4 men; material, giam; sails of screw palm-leaf ; 
length of mainmast, 60 ft. 

25. Pelang27 (a large canoe-like boat, built of giam wood). — Dimensions, 42 ft. by 6 It. 
by 2 ft. 3 in, ; 1 ft. freeboard ; capacity, 1 hoy ; one mast about 40 ft. long, with cloth Ingsail. 

26. Penchalang (Bugis, Celebes). — A two-masted trader, built of jati. Dimensions, 80 
ft. by 15 ft. by 9 ft. ; 4 ft. freeboard ; capacity, 15 hoy ; crew of 30 (?). Apparently European 
rigged, the masts having ratlines, 

27. Pemudik. — A river boat, built of seraya. Dimensions, 48 ft. by 15 ft. by 2 ft. ; 
6 in, freeboard ; capacity, 2 h. 20 p.; crew of 5. Carries no awning. 

28. Pinis. — Built of penak wood- Dimensions, 120 ft. by 27 ft. by 8 ft, ; 3 ft. 
freeboard ; capacity, 30 hoy ; crew of 9 ; mainmast, 50 ft. long. (Plate III., fig. 7.) 

29. Prahu Ayam (Cock boat), — So-called from its figurehead. In other respects it 
differs little from other forms of Malay river boats. 

30. Prahu Buaya (Crocodile boat). — So-named simply from its figurehead. Has a 
stern gallery, a hajang for the passengers and four oars, with mast and a sail. The rudder is hung 
upon the stern post. Length of model, 23 in. 

31. Prahu Enggang (Hornbill boat), — Named after its figurehead. The boat has a stern 
gallery and the peculiar, but not uncommon, divided deck-shelter aft. As regards her rig, we may 
charitably suppose that the skipper, having been dismasted in a squall, has borrowed or stolen his 
mast and sail from a passing holeh, 

32. Prahu Kumbang (Borer-beo boat, the Royal barge from Selangor), -r— The gong is 
usually suspended from the ridge pole aft. 

33. Prahu Naga (Dragon boat). — A two-master with the ordinary square-headed dipping 
lugsails, deck-house rudder and galleries both fore and aft. The name of this boat, wliicli means 
dragon, is taken from its figurehead which represents a dragon. It is said to be of a type formerly 
used by Malay Rajas, by the Sultans of Perak and Selangor. The length of this model is 27 in. 

2G Klinkert says : FedewaJkan^ a Bugis trading vessel. 

Klinkert says ; A flat-bottomed vessel. Chinese 
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34. Prahii Penggalali (a river boat oE Kelantan type propelled by from four to six qiianters). — » 
The quanting poles, -when out of use, are slung under the eaves of the deck-house, which is very low 
and entirely unprovided with windows. The quanters stand in pairs on the outrigged staging 
over the bows, and when the first pair have planted their poles, they walk rapidly down towards the* 
door of the deck-house, pushing hard as they go. Immediately behind them come the second pair, and 
behind them come the third ; each pair, as they come to the end of their walk, lifting the poles over 
the heads of the succeeding pairs and returning to the fore-end of the staging referred to. Length 
of this model about 19 in. 

35. PraiiTi Pdlet (Eng. — A thorough-going Malay as regards hull, with a low-cut 

infitation of an European gig’s dipping lug, with the addition of the usual Malay boom and the vaiig 
to the yard. These vangs are always necessary, owing to the sails not being of sufficiently stout 
material to carry a stout luff-rope, by which the sail can be set up taut to stand on a wind. 

36. Prahu Jolong-jolong (Long-beaked boat), from her cut-away fore-foot and clipper 
stem. — She has the galleries shared by most of the large -decked Malay boats. The rigging of the 
model is, as will be seen, somewhat faulty, but is sufficient to show that the ordinary two lug of the 
penjajap and her sisters is used. 

37. Prahu Tambang (Passenger or Ferry boat), — Has the bows prolonged into a sharp 
beak, mast and shoulder-of-muttoii sail, outrigged seat for the steersman and washboards astern. 
The steersman’s seat is called Icetam heTmidi, lit., rudder-crab, from a supposed resemblance between its 
shape and that of a crab. The rudder is hung European fashion. The length of this model is 20 in. 

38. Salah-Salah. — A large three-master, being fore and aft rigged on two masts, with yard 
or peruan (square or lugsail) on the third. Built of kelidang. Dimensions'^ — 240 ft. by 30 ft. by 
15 ft. ; 5 ft. freeboard ; capacity, f^Ohoy ; crew of 20 ; length of mainmast, 80 ft. 

39. Skonar (? schooner). — Built of jati : dimensions, 180 ft, by 26 ft. by 12 ft. ; 4 ft. 
freeboard ; capacity, 40 koy ; crew of 10. Described as being rigged on fore and mainmasts with 
yards, and the third mast with gusi sail (mizzen or fore-and-aft sail). It would appear that the 
two forward masts either carry lugsails or square yards. The mizzen would be a fore-and-aft saiL 
This might be a barque-rigged or Chinese-rigged vessel. 

40. S’kuchi or skoehi.^s — A two-masted trader. Dimensions, 50 ft. by 15 ft. by 7 ft. ; 3 ft. 
freeboard ; capacity, 10 koy ; crew of 8 ; length of mainmast, 40 ft . ; lugsails of screw palm-leaf, of 
tile usual type. (Plate III., fig, 8.) 

41. Tongkang Malay n (Malay Lighter), — This ketch-rig is now much used in the cargo: 
lighters of Singapore, and is a handy one for a small crew, working about a crowded anchorage liable 
to sharp squalls. Mainsail and mizzen are set by an outhaul along the gaff, and are easily and rapidly, 
taken in by being brailed to the mast. Many of these boats may be seen any day working in 
Singapore roads. There is also a class of lighter in Singapore rigged with a big flat- headed lugsail, 
somewhat like similar lighters at Rangoon. They are big powerful boats, well suited to' their work. 
The rig is handy for going alongside ships, as involving very little gear. 

42. Top or Tdb. — A two-master, built of giam wood. Dimensions, 90 ft. by 18 ft. 8 ft. ; 
4 ft. freeboard; capacity, 15 koy ; crew of 8 ; length of mainmast, 60 ft. Probably a fore-and-aft 
schooner-rigged vessel, being described as having the gusi sail. But if the name means " mizzen,” 
the ri^ is left open. 

43. Tunku Kudin’s Barge (Kedah pattern), called Kempeng or Ketiap Kedah. 

44. Wilmana (from the name of a fabulous bird), an obsolete type of State-boat, formerly 
used by Selangor Rajas. The particular boat from which this model was copied belonged to one 
Ungku Alang. — A river boat propelled by sweeps, and fitted with an awning for the crew, as well 
as kit the passengers. It has outrigged galleries fore and aft, and carries a flag and royal gong. 
The length of this model is 32 ins. 

28 Probably over-all leugtli to end of dandaois or galleries. 

28 Klinkert says ; from Butoh sclmitze, used for any small saiHug boats of European rig. 
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TABLES OF BOATS, 

B, 





Draft. 

Freeboard. 






Length.. 

Beam. 

{Brax^a 

{Brapa 

Cargo. , 

Number 

Number 



haki 

kalci 

of Crew. 

of Masts. 

Remarks. 

{Nama ^rahu,) 

{Fanjang- 

{Awcih- 

dalam 

tinggi-nya 

{Muatan<‘ 

{Orang- 

{Brapa 

nya,) 

nya,) 

malcam- 

deri pada 

nya,) 

nya.) 

Hang -nya.) 





nya.) 

ayer,) 





Sampan ... 

4 depa 

4 hald 

1| haki 

1 hahi 

6 pikul 

2 

... 

««« 

Jalor 

3 

3 „ 

1 

2 *J 

1 

2 J> 

3 

1 

... 

... 

Sagor ... • • • 

25 ft. 

5 ft. 

1 ft. 

3 ft. 

6 „ 

3 

1 

... 

Kolek 

3 depa 

6 Icalii 

1 hahi 

1| hahi 

6 pijcul 

1 

... 

... 

Bedar 

4 „ 

5 „ 

J-a jj 

2 „ 

6 ,, 

4 

... 

... 

Ketiap 

30 ft. 

6—7 ft. 

1 ft. 

2 ft. 

hoy an 

5 

... 

* • ♦ 

Pemudik.M 

35 „ 

7 ft. 

1 

3 

2 

6 



Nadir 

20— 25ft. 

6 „ 


4 

1 » 

4 

1 


Payang 

48 ft. 

7 » 

2 

3 ,> 

»> 

12 

2 


Hakap 

5 depa 

1'^ Ica'kir 

2 hahi 

1| hahi 

5 

5 


... 

Bermat ,«• ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

SkucH ... 

50— a0£t. 

8 ft. 

3 ft. 

5 ft. 

5-6 hoyan 

6 

2 

1 jib 

SalahrSalah 

72 ft. 

10 „ 

5 „ 

7 „ 

10 .. 

8 

2 

2 jibs 

Jong 

12 depa 

2| depa 

5 haki 

6 hahi 

10 „ 

I ^ 

3 

... 

Tongkang-Malayn 

35 ft. 

6—7 ft. 

2 ft. 

5 ft. 

2 

5 

2 


Gnbasng 

4 depa 

4| Jcald 

1 haki 

4 hahi 

8 pihul 

3 

1 


Penjajap (lebab 

■■ 7 

1| depa 

2 „ 

4 „ 

5 hoyan 

4 

1 

81 9 « 

bergantong). 








Balok 

30 ft. 

6 ft. 

1 ft. 

2 ft. 

li „ 

5 

... 

... 

Gebang 

. 10 depa 

2 depa 

2| hahi 

5 hahv 

7 

5 

2 

... 

Lancba 


1 „ 

li „ 

4 „ 

5 » 

4 

1 

*•» 

Xiancbara 

, 10 „ 

2 „ 

3 „ 

5 „ 

8 » 

6 



Prabn-Tambang, 

18 ft. 

5 ft. 

|ft. 

2 ft. 

1 „ 

2 

1 


&G, 

Kolek Inmbs 

i 6 depa 

1 depa 

11 hdki 

4 hahi 

4 „ 

3 

1 


(Singapore). 
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Plate 1. 



4. TRANSOME-STERNEO PENJAJAP, running into SlNGORA 5. FAIR WIND OFF PATAN!. 


6. FISHING BOAT REACHING: SlNGORA. 



7. SINGAPORE LIGHTER, TRAILING MAINSAIL 




9 RUA YAYAP, CLOSE HAULED, SlNGORA HARBOUR 


H. WARINGTON SMYTH. DEL 


W. GRIGGS, PHOTO-LITH. 
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Plate 11 





10. AT ANCHOR, FROM A SKETCH OFF LAKAWN 


KELANTAN TYPE OF SEA CANOE 


12. IN SINGAPORE ROADS 



}3. BOW. BUILT UP DUG OUT 


14. STERN, BUILT UP DUG OUT 


FROM A SKETCH IN THE GULF OF SIAM, 
WITH FAIR MONSOON 



16. FISHING CANOE, SlNQORA 


17. MALAY TRADER WITH CHINESE LUGS, CLOSE HAULED, 18 PENJAJAP OFF TANG RANAUT 

EAST COAST 


H. WARINGTON SMYTH. DEL. 


W. GRIGGS, PHOTO-LiTH. 
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LIST OP PEINTCIPAL WOODS USED IN MALAY BOAT-BUILDING. 


Malay Name. 

Botanical Name. 

N&mes of Boats in wlaiols they ar© used. 

1. Chengal or chengai 


Bedar, Jong Batubara. 

2. Giam •«. 

Shorea sp. (in Sumatra), 
Balanocarpus sp. ? (in Malay 
Peninsula). 

Ketiap, Pelang, Payang, Top, 
Gurap, Jalak, Pedewak, 
Banting Acheh. 

3. ... 

(Teak) Tectona grandis 

Jong, Kichi, Skonar, Katav, 
phemplong, Penchalang 

Bugis. 

4, Kelidang or K’ledang (sel.) 

Artocarpus lancifolius 

Nadir, Skuchi, Salah-Salah. 

5. Meranti 

Hopea meranti 

Kakap. 

6. Merawan 

Hopea mengarawan ... 

Bandong. 

7. Merbau 

Af zelia palembanica ... 

Gelemat (Bermat?). 

8, Penak ••• 

Balanocarpus maximus 

Pinis (?). 

9. Saraya or Seraya Chempe- 
dak ayer. 

Shorea 

Pemudik, Kolek, 


Among tlie many otLer woods used in Malay boat-building may be mentioned the several 
species of niedang (J etr anther a) ^ and mentangor {calo^hyllum)^ used especially for masts and 
spars, &c. ; also perhaps the Indian dauyi {sdl or shored) ; k^ran^i (legiminosie and dipteromrpece ) ; 
and kosak or kusak (dipterocarpecB) ; ^enaga (caloph^llwn inophyllum) is used especially for “ boats’- 
knees’* (siku-sikiC) \ fere^at (jsonneratia albaT)\ 'pudeh (calophylkm inophyllum) for big boats, 
especially stem and bow pieces, not planks; hentangor bunga for masts (calophylkm pulchern- 
7num)-j glam-bark (melaleuGa leucodendron) and damar^ instead of oakum and pitch. 

GLOSSARY. 


Andang-andang, — The “ yard.’’ 

Anjing-anjing ,, — Lit., the “dogs” ; tack-ring for sail fixed in chabang guling (jrpv.). 

Anghukangkul, — Metal ring for setting up stays to, or belaying tack of sail (both fore 
and aft). When these rings are of wood, they are called anjing-anjing ^ ; e,g. also 

the other use of the word anghiUangkul (in Tcoleh). 

Angkul-angknU — The ornamental “bit” across the stem of the sea-canoe (holeh) only, 
with ‘"crab’s eyes” lashed in position; v. anghnl-anghd (mpra\ 

Apit lempang. — Lower strake. 

Balas, — (y, tolak hard). 

Bantal. — Lit., pillow; i. e., “ rest” or “support.’^ 

Batang (dayong) or gandar, — ■ The shaft of an oar. 

jBatu sauh. — Lit., “ anchor-stone,” i.e., weight lashed to shank of Malay anchor as 
a “sinker.” 

*Ba7n (kamudi)* — Rudderbead* 
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Bedaf. — An elongated and flattened beak, broadening towards tbe tip (not unlike tbe bill 
of an ornithorhyncus). also list of boat names» 

Behas pengumpil. " Crntcb for helmsman’s steering oar or paddle. 

Bekas tomhah sayang. — Cringle in the luff taking spar-bowdine. 

Bengku-benghu (kajang). — Crutches or solid forks for supporting awning {kajang)^ 
stepped in ‘^joints” (internodes) of bamboo: native (Malay) awning rests for supporting 
sides of awning only, 

Beranda^ — Gallery or deckhouse ; verandah ” (perhaps from the Portuguese). 
Berombong. — Mast-tabernacle, 

Birei, — "Side” of a boat a thin, sharp boat-side as distinct from a boat-side with 
broad gunwale, for which latter v. leper -leper). 

Bom (Dutch), — The **boom.” 

Buah heramhang, — The truck heremhang fruit, so-called from ar^ onion '■shapened 

fruit which grows on a big tree in the tidal mangrove swamps). In Jav. heremhang =: 
onion. The fruit is acid and may be eaten. 

Buaya-huaya. — Lit., the ^‘crocodile,” The posts ^t bow and stern of some Malay boats^ 
which are nailed to the linggi (jg.v.). 

Chabang guling. — Horizontal forked bow-and-stern gunwale -pieces, 

Cheroh jegong. — Locker under bow-sheets. (Klinkert says : For stowing cable or sails, 
ropes, &c.). 

Cher ok jegong. — Bow and stern-lockers. 

Chupu-chupu {Hang). — Mast-steps and partners. 

Bandan. — Projecting or bow or stern galleries, as in many old and some modern sailing 
vessels. 

Bap^ras or daperas. — A rope "fender ” for protecting the side of a ship, 

Baun dayong, — Lit., " Oar-leaf”; i.e.^ op-blade. 

Baun pengayuh. — Paddle-blade. 

Bayong. — Qar. 

Gading-gading. — The ribs (lit., ivories or elephant-tusks) of a huilt-up boat. 

Gai pUang jib. — Bowsprit-stays. 

Gaing. Klinkert says : Beak-like piece formed by the tapering of both stem and stem 
of a ship above the keel. 

Gandar sauh, — Shank of anchor. 

Gplemat. (horizontal) forked strengthening-piece inside, stem (of a river-boat or 
ketiap only). 

Gula (also algula), — Grommets or oaiioops (made of rattan, for oars). 

Jamhan. The " jabes.” (Binding jamhan, the side of the " jakes”) ; v.jeramhah. 
Jaring-jaring.-r- Lit.^ nettings or network (i.e., the gratings of the flooring of a sampan, &c.). 
Jempu-jempu. — Ensign-staff step. 

Jong or. — Jib-bopm (spar on end of bow-sprit). 
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^ef^mhah^ — ■ The open-work floor of a dandan or out-rigged stern gallery^ consisting of 
narrow fore-and-aft battens, with open spaces between them, and used as a Jakes,” &c- 
(Klinkert says : Place where plates are washed and people bathe, the (cook's) gallery on 
board, &c.), 

J^rambaJi, — Out-rigged bow gallery. 

Jerubong. — Klinkert says : Projecting roof above the deck, made by covering in witli 
matting the cargo which cannot otherwise be stowed. 

Kajang serong, — Lit., cross-hajang or awning. 

Kamar (or hilek). — A cabin (fr. Port. Lamar'). 

Kmnudi. — Rudder. (1) k. sej)ak or the kicking rudder (the native steering-paddle). 
(2) h, chawat, the “ close-shipped ” or European rudder {lit., loin-cloth ” rudder, because 
it is fitted to the stern-post). 

Kandar (dayong). — v. gandar (or hatang). 

Eapi. — A double sheave-block. 

IClodau sauh (or haladau). — Cable-bits, extending across bows, on which cable is wound. 
Eelikir. -r Bobbins for bending sail to yard. 

Kelihir (dayong). — Big rattan loop lashed to sangga (q-v.), for carrying oars, like 
European fisherman’s lumber iron. 

Ketam Immudi. — Lit,, Rudder crab. An ornamental plank taking rudder upright in the 
sea-canoe (kolel:) only. 

Kota mara. — Transverse deck bulkheads at stem and stern. 

Kuhii. — Lit,, “claw ” or “talon ” — anchor fluke. 

Kufong. — Deck-house, h, hajau, the deck-house of a pirate (gtihang laut), which 
consisted of two separate fore and aft shelters facing each other at the stern. 

LantpJ. — Flooring (of a sampan, &c.) ; frequently a wooden grating or grid. 

Layar, or layer, — A sail, (a) native, of the leaf of the screw-palm, or the hadut, &c. ; 
called 1. hatang. (b) foreign, e.g., the cloth-sail. 

puchdk jala. — Lit., '^‘peak of casing-net” sn.il; i.e., what should call “ shoulder-of- 

mutton” sail, 

bar a gawir suai ( ? extra sail “ between the masts ” ). 

bara gaiair suai. — Staysail. 

bar a gusi. — Mainsail. 

gap topsie?'. — GaS topsail or topsail, 

trengldt, — Fore-sail. 

irengkit gedeling . — loro topsail, 

trengldt topsier, — Fore topsail (over gaff P) 

Leper-leper. — Flat top of gunwale, 

Liang Immhang. — “borer-bee holes,” limber holes, i.e., spaces left underneath the 
ribs for the water to pass by (to reach the bailing-well). 

Linggi, — ^ Stem and stern -pieces of some Malay fishing -boats. 

Linggi or Isspala ^luan,— Stem-piece Qcepala ^luan — bow-head). [Linggz also means 
stern-piece, but for this the corresponding synonym is hepala buritan, or stern-head.] 
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Linggisan (da^ong) or linggis, — * False gunwale-piecej taking the grommets, 

Luna's, — Keel or keelson (European), 

Magun, — Bj some said (rather Tagnely) to be a small hnt above the hajang ’’ ;,by others,, 
a small shelter formed by an additional hajang in the stern” (at the back of the main 
awning), 

Mata 'kdkaf. — Lit.^ scout-hole, ” or more lit, sconFseye’^ ; the plughole, 

Mata Icetam, — L27., crab’s eyes v, angkuUanghuh (These mata Jtetam are short sticks 
with knobs on them, thus resembling crab’s eyes on stalks ; they are fitted into the 
angliul-anglcur), 

Naga'^mga. — Central fore-and-aft piece let into deck between thwarts^ over bailing- w el I 
' V, also naga-naga, infra, 

Naga-naga, — Lit.^ the “ dragon ” ; bottom floorboard or stringer ; horizontal fore-and-aft 
timber nailed to the keel, along the inside of the boat } v, also naga-naga^ supra, 

Pahau, — (1) Strengthening piece, as in case of palau ruling ; (2) cross-piece, like the 
bar of a bucket or bailer, which is nsed as a handle for making rope fast to, &C. 

Pahau kajang. — Split cane. Strengthening piece for edge of awning or kajang, 

Pahu chahang ^ luan, — Metal fastenings holding strakes to bow rib, (Pahu ^ nail.) Lit.^ 
nails of bow-fork,’^ 

Pahu gading-gading, ~ Metal fastenings holding strakes to rib abreast mast. (JLit>y 
“rib-nils,”) 

Pangger. — The cross timbers taking the flooring of a sampan^ &c, 

Pantok, — Short weather-boards on the quarters in a river boat or heiiap. 

Pagan guniong or guntong (only), — Top-strake. 

Papan kamudi, — Steersman’s out-rigged seat. 

Papan lupi or lupik (or lopt), - — Stern-sheet floor-piece for steersman (in the holek or 
sea-canoe). 

Papan tembaiu, — Fore-and-aft battens of ont-rJgged gallery. 

Papan kehak, Lit.^ “ arm-pit planks,” horizontal out-rigged wash-boards on each 
bow. 

P apan lapek sauh, — — JBow-sbeets (on which anchor is stowed). 

Pasak lulu Lit,, “ deaf ’^-pegs, «. e., wooden pegs making fast ends of strakes to stem. 
Pelkah, — The hatch, ' • 

Pemetar or pemutar (also iangan') kamudi, — The tiller [ lit,, the turning-piece or rudder-^ 
arm (tang an) ]. 

PenchacM. — A pin or lever (short spar), used only to help in rolling np the leafsail, 
which is much harder to roll than a sail of cloth upon the boom, whether for reeano' or 
furling. ° 

Pendua apit lempang. — Middle {lit., 2nd) strake. 

Pengayuh. — Paddle. 

Pengapit Ruling. — Lowest slat (or split cane), made fast to gunwale and ribs, to hold in 
place the bottom of the ruling (ji*v,), 

Perambut takal changldng, — Stropping of peak-halyard block. 

Perapatan. — The jointure or joining-places of the strakes. Probably also originally a 
wooden caulking-piece, such as is well known elsewhere. Klinkert does not mention this, 
hut giYta perapat : Peg upon which, or hole.in which, the oar-handles are stuck (? ) 
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Feruan. — Yards, i. e,, andang^andang (q.v,), 

Ferimpn. — Tlie luff-rope (rope edging of foreport or luff ” of tlie sail ). 

Peialc, — The hold. 

Fetalc than, — The fish-hold. 

Pisang-pisang, — Lit., the plantain or banana, i, e., the gal^er-strake or rubbing-strake. 

— Described as a spar or timber above the mainsail, apparently another name for 
the gaff or yard (possibly a confusion with English peak). 

Rubing. — False gunwale, or wash-strake, made of palm-leaf and fixed on to the gunwale 
of Malay fishing-boats, &c. 

Sumpanslit, — A dug-out with in-board wash-strake. 

Sangga (galah), — Solid forked lumber-piece for carrying quanting-poles, &c. 

SauK — Anchor. 

Senghar. — A thwart. 

Senghar hHakang, — Stern-sheet thwart. 

Senglcar timba ruang. — Bailing-well thwarts, 

Senghar tiang (or tiyang). — The mast thwart. 

— According to Klinkert, the fore and aft timbers on which the deck timbers 
(*‘ deck baulks ”) come to be laid. 

Senta (or remhat). — Klinkert says : Rimbat, the false gunwale-piece taking the grommet 
(linggisan, q. v., but v. senta supra)< 

Serempu. — Dug out keel-piece, previous to building upon, or, more strictly, '‘keel and 
bottom-piece**’ 

Siar (or sier). — Sail (Eng. ?). 

Sihu-sihu, — The “ knees,” according to Klinkert. Lit,, it means the “ elbows. ” 

S'hat hamudi, — Aft thwart. 

Slcat Huan. — The bow thwart. 

Suhang babi, — Lit,^ pig’s ear-rings (from its shape), i, e„ false stem-taking ends of false 
gunwale (rubing), 

Sulor-bayong. — Ornamental wooden scroll finial in stern sheets of sea-canoe (holeh). 

Tajok, — Native forked rests (or crutches) for supporting the ends of the Malay awning or 
hajang. 

Tajoh lelei {v. supra). — Elongated rib with knee at stern, taking the end of the rubing or 
surf-board. 

Takal, — A single sheave block, 

Talt anah. — The lashing which holds cable to shank, 

• anjar. — Peak halyard (standing part)* 

anggo\ — Lit., nodding or pitching rope — the name given to the bob-stay of the 

jongor (jib-boom, q, v.'), 

bar a gai. — '' Rope used with boom of stern-mast,” Main tack. 

bid)utan, — Runners or running back-stays. 

hustau — (Eng.) “ bob-stay.” 
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Tali changhinff, — - Peak halyard (hauling part). 

— ■“ dugang, — ■ Man-rope^ enabling crew to lean out-board to windward when carrying 
press of sail. 

• h'laL — • Sheet 

hlendara. — Yard jiarral, holding yard to mast. 

lahrang. — Synonym for timherang ; shroud, or main halyard, 

~ laleL — Vang, controlling the end of the yard. 

prahu. — Lit.^ boat-rope (the “ painter’^). 

- — - SauJi, — The cable (lit,, anchor-rope), 

temberang (or temberang). — Shrouds ; main-rigging. 

trenglcit gai. — Rope used with boom of foremast (fore-tack), 

Teletei . — The slats of the rubing (wash or surf-board). 

Tembatu, — Fore and aft battens of out-rigged bow gallery. 

Temhuhu, — Flat wooden block in which the thole is stepped. 

Tiang (or tiyang) agong. — » The mainmast. 

Tiang (or tiyang') gapiL — The mizzen, 

Tumg hamudi (or tiyang k,). — The rudder- upright, holding by a grommet the rudder 
head. This is in craft where the rudder is used on the quarter, generally on the lee side. 
Tiang (or tiyang) tupang,— The foremast. Klinkert says: This mast (the foremast) is 
called t, tupang from the fact that it stands so close to the crutch (tupang) on which 
the awning Qcajang) rests. 

— Bailing bucket or “ bailer.’’ 

Timhob ruang (or ruwang)» — The bailing-well. 

Tenda, — > Short weather-boards on the quarters in a nadir, 

Tolah hara. — Ballast (also halas = Eng. “ ballast ” ). 

Tombalc sayang. — Lit., “Hugging lance” (or “shaft”). Spar-bow-line fitting into a 
cringle in the luff. 

Topang ftajangf. — Awning crutch (when made in two pieces, taking the ends of the awning 

or kajang), 

TuL — (Eng.) tbowl or thole : (Dutch) doL 

Tupei-tupei. — A “ cleat ” (piece of wood fastened to a mast, thwart, or gunwale, for belaying 
ropes : distinct from belaying-pins, which go through a thwart or gunwale). 

WuMtiar. — Lft., the “snake” or “serpent.” (1) a State or Koyal pendant or streamer. 

(2) See the scroll-work at the side of (out-rigged) galleries. 

Ulu pengayuh. — Paddle-handle. 

Ulu {dayong). — The “loom” of an oar {lit., oarhead, or hilt). 

NOTES BY W. W. SKEAT. 


photograph of a model Mel, or Malay sea-caiioe, now in 
the Cambridge Museum. This particular type is that of the loleh, as known on the Selangor. 
O-e., west) coast of the Malay Peninsula. It obviously differs in several respects from the racing 
tauoe (also called loleh) of Singapore, and somewhat curiously approaches, in fact, in build and 
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I, MALAY KOLEK Oft SEA-CANOE. 
SELANGOR OR WEST-COAST TYPE 



2. MALAY KOLEK OR SEA-OANOE, SINGAPORE RACING TYPE 



J MALAY KOLEK OR SEA-CANOE, SINGORA. 
EAST-COAST TYPE 



'I ^ C 

4. THREE TYPES OF SAIL 

(1) SPRiT-SAiL, SET UP BY ITS SPREET ; LAYER SABANG 
FORE-AND-AFT GAFF-SAlL: LAYER GUSl. 

(uj DO DO. WITH TOP-SAIL ADDED; 

LAVER CUSI WITH LAYER PAKAI-QAP OR TAP-SIR. 
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general appearance, the cheemaun, or birch-bark canoe of Canada. The curious cylindrical “bit'* 
which is lashed in position across the stem of this type of sea-canoe (holek)^ and furnished with what 
are called “crab’s eyes” (meia hetam) in Malay, is worth noting. It is probably the highly 
conyentionalised form of some more or less typical bow furniture, tbe fisherman’s line being allowed 
to hang overboard between the “ eyes,” which then help to keep it in position. This boat is always 
steered by a paddle. 

Plate IV«, fig. 2, represents tbe ^pimggei, a Icolehj or Malay sea-canoe (Singapore racing type), 
the property of one of the local Eajas, reproduced by the kind permission of the editor of the 
Yachtsman. It will be seen that the criticism of its build, &c., made by Mr. Warington Smyth in 
his paper are fully borne out. Nevertheless, it is this type of Malay boat, of whose speed so many 
remarkable stories have been told, which has earned for the Malays the very high reputation fur 
seamanship that, among native (non-Europeanised) races, they undoubtedly possess. Tbe truth 
seems to be that these crafts are, beyond any doubt, exceedingly slippy, and can show a very clean 
pair of heels when running more or less before the wind, but are of quite inferior speed under any 
other circumstances. A centre-board would, no doubt, as Mr. Warington Smyth suggests, improvt* 
them immensely, 

Plate IV,, fig. 3, Malay Jcoleh or sea-canoe, — east-coast type. The boleh of the east coast 
(Kelantan and Patani) is a third, and a very different type, not unlike a small patjang. 

The following is the translation of a valuable explanatory note received from a Malay 
correspondent since the publication of Mr. Smyth’s paper, the note being accompauied by the 
diagrams in Plate IV., fig. 4, the first of which (a) represents the Imjer saha^ig or “ spritsail,” 
set up by its “ spreet ” (as Mr. W. Smyth sumised) ; the second (h) being tbe sail called layer 
gusi, OJ* “ fore-and-aft gaff sail” ; and the third (c) representing the gusi sail with “ gaff topsail’' 
{gap tap-sir) in addition. “The payang formerly carried forty men, but this was when it was used 
for piratical purposes, and that was why it carried so large a crew. At the present day it carries one 
master {juragan)^ one boatswain (jerhaiu ; Ut^, ‘ master of the anchor ’ ), one helmsman (jermudi), 
ten seamen {Uasz), and a cook {tuhang masak), in all about fifteen men : a crew of forty men would 
mean a pirate. The gurap (‘ grab’) is certainly as much as three hundred feet long, i.e., as big as 
a small ‘ fire-boat ’ (or ‘ steamer ’ ). The salah-salah is quite as much as two hundred feet long ; in 
some cases it is as long as the gurap, 

To the foregoing note may be added the following name which is not included in the list : praJm 
kepala helalang, or “ ‘ mantis-head’ boat.” This boat is described by Clifford and Swettenbam as a 
long, narrow boat, the deck of which is below water-level, with plank sides, and awning ox kojang of 
atap (palm-leaves). It is said to be much used in Kelantan, on the east coast of tbe Peninsula, 
The name of this boat was doubtless given on account of its rounded figure-head, which is not unlike 
the head of tbe insect referred to. To the list of canoes should be added the prahu sagor, which is 
a kind of “ dug-out,” 

It should be explained that the first list of boat measurements was collected for me by Malay 
friends at Klaang in Selangor; the second list by Mr. C. Curtis of Penang. In both cases my 
sincere thanks axe due for what was doubtless a tiresome job. 

Inconsequence of pressure of time I was unable to revise the second Table of Boat Measurements* 
and hence in many cases the Malay equivalents for weights and measures were retained, instead of 
giving the English ones. The following are the English equivalents of the Malay terms : — depa = 
Eng. “fathom” (6 ft.) ; hahi = Eng. “foot ”(12 in.) *, pikul = 133|- Ih. av. ; koyan = pihul 
= 5,333-|- lb, av. These latter measures are abbreviated in the text to pik. and hoy. respectively. 
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general appearance, tBe cheemaun, or bircli-bark canoe of Canada. The curious cylindrical '‘bit' ^ 
which is lashed in position across the stem of this type of sea-canoe (holek)^ and furnished with what 
are called “ crab’s eyes ” (meta hetam) in Malay, is worth noting. It is probably the highly 
conventionalised form of some more or less typical bow furniture, the fisherman’s line being allowed 
to hang overboard between the “ eyes,” which then help to keep it in position. This boat is always 
steered by a paddle. 

Plate IV*, fig. 2, represents the pimggei, a holeh, or Malay sea-canoe (Singapore racing type), 
the property of one of the local Eajas, reproduced by the kind permission of the editor of the 
Yachtsman. It will be seen that the criticism of its build, &c-, made by Mr. Warington Smyth in 
liis paper are fully borne out. Nevertheless, it is this type of Malay boat, of whose speed so maiiy 
remarkable stories have been told, which has earned for the Malays the very high reputation 
seamanship that, among native (non-Europeanised) races, they undoubtedly possess. The truth 
seems to be that these crafts are, beyond any doubt, exceedingly slippy, and can show a very clean 
pair of heels when running more or less before the wind, but are of quite inferior speed under any 
other circumstances. A centre-board would, no doubt, as Mr. "Warington Smyth suggests, improve 
them immensely, 

Plate IV., fig. 3, Malay holeJc or sea-canoe, — east-coast type. The koleh of the east coast 
(Kelantan and Patani) is a third, and a very different type, not unlike a small payang. 

The following is the translation of a valuable explanatory note received from a Malay 
correspondent since the publication of Mr. Smyth’s paper, the note being accompanied by the 
diagrams in Plate lY., fig. 4, the first of which (a) represents the layer sahang or “ spritsail,” 
set up by its “ spreet ” (as Mr. W. Smyth surmised) ; the second (h) being the sail called layer 
gim, or “ fore-and-aft gafi sail”; and the third (c) representing the gusi sail with "gat! topsail” 
{gap tap-sir) in addition. pay ang formerly carried forty men, but this was when it was used 

for piratical purposes, and that was why it carried so large a crew. At the present day it carries one 
master (juragan), one boatswain (jerhatw, lit., ‘ master of the anchor’ ), one helmsman (jermudi), 
ten seamen (Uasz), and a cook (tuJcang masah), in all about fifteen men : a crew of forty men would 
mean a pirate. The gurap (‘ grab’) is certainly as much as three hundred feet long, i.e., as big as 
a small ‘ fire-boat ’ (or ‘ steamer ’ ). The salah-salah is quite as much as two hundred feet long ; in 
some cases it is as long as the gurap y 

To the foregoing note may be added the following name which is not included in the list : pralm 
hej^ala helalang, or " ‘ mantis-head’ boat.” This boat is described by Clifford and Swettenbam as a 
long, narrow boat, the deck of which is below water-level, with plank sides, and awning or hojang of 
uiap (palm-leaves). It is said to be much used in Kelantan, on the east coast of the Peninsiik, 
The name of this boat was doubtless given on account of its rounded figure-head, which is not unlike 
the head of the insect referred to. To the list of canoes should be added the prahu sagor, which is 
a kind of “ dug-out,” 

It should be explained that the first list of boat measurements was collected for me by Malay 
friends at fvlaang in Selangor; the second list by Mr. C. Curtis of Penang. In both cases my 
sincere thanks are due for what was doubtless a tiresome job. 

In consequence of pressure of time I was unable to revise the second Table of Boat Measurements, 
and hence in many cases the Malay equivalents for weights and measures were retained, instead of 
giving the English ones. The following are the English equivalents of the Malay terms : — depa = 
Eng. “fathom” (6 ft.) ; kahi ~ Eng, “foot ” (12 in.) ; pihul = ISB-J- lb. av. ; kogan = 4:0 pikul 
= 5,333| lb, av. These latter measures are abbreviated in the text to pik, and koy. respectively. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OP THE SAVITRLVRATA. 

BY B. A. GUPTE, E.Z.S. 


The S^vitri-Yrata is a fast kept by Hindu women on tbe last three days, or the last day 
of the bright half of the Jy^shtha (June) to avert widowhood. 

In order that the reader may appreciate the Natnre-m3rt]i of Savitri, which underlies the 

symbolism and the ceremonies proper to the occasion, I will quote the Pauranic story : She 

was the daughter of the king Asvapati. When she had reached a marriageable age, her father 
asked her to go in search of a husband and make her choice herself. She returned and 
announced to her father that she had chosen Satyavat, the son of an old king, who, after being 
dethroned, was then living in the jungle with his wife. At this time Narada, the all-knowing 
saint who happened to be present, told her and her father that it would be choosing grief and 
misery, because Satyavat was fated to die within a year. But the high-minded maiden could 
ou no account be persuaded to change her mind. They were, therefore, married, Savitri 
discarded her princely jewels and dresses, and followed her husband in the coarse raiment of 
the hermit. During the last three days of his life she vowed to fast. On the fated day, as her 
husband had gone out to collect fagots or to fell trees, she accompanied him. Fatigued by 
his work, Satyavat rested his head upon his wife’s lap and fell asleep. At this point there are 
variants in the story. Some authors say that a branch of the tree fell on his head, while 
others proclaim that he was bitten by a snake. Anyhow the fact remains that he rested his 
head on the lap of his wife, — Mother Barth, as will be shown further on. At that moment 
Yama, as the Marathas call him, or Jama as the Bengalis say, snatched his soul out of his body 
in the presence of his devoted wife and moved towards the South. Savitri closely followed 
the God of Death, and as she was a Sati, even the hard-hearted Yama dared not interfere with 
her. At last, Love conquered Death, and at her earnest solicitation, Yama restored life to the 
prostrate body of her Lord, and blessed her with gifts. Among them were — the restoration 
of the lost eye-sight, youth, and crown of her father-in-law, and the birth of a hundred sons to 
the now happy pair. 


Savitri is therefore regarded as the highest type of conjugal fidelity, and her example is held 
out to every daughter of high-class India for imitation. Here the Furdna ends, but Ethnology 
does not discard all mythological records as mere stories. Carlyle tells us that behind 
literature there is a great deal of the history of the evolution of religion handed down by 
tradition. Traditions are still recorded in India by symbols or in hieroglyphic or pictographic 
writings, and with my wife’s help I have been able to get a copy of some traditional drawings 
lately made with sandal-wood paste on a wall. I have not interfered with her original produc- 
tion (Plate attached), as I prefer it to any of the artistic embellishments of modern artists, 
who would introduce the ghost-like shadow of death in servile imitation of Watt’s celebrated 
paintings of Love and Death and murder or mutilate the chaste symbolism of the past, vide 
modern chromolithographs sold in the bdzdrs. 


The first impression produced by the picture is that it is a marriage scene. Tbe priest 
(%. 36) and the group of musicians (figs. 37, 38, 39) tell us that. But let us look at the 
bun (fig. 1) and the Moon (fig. 5). They are the two eyes of the Mahapurusa or the Great 
Person, the common source of life, the highest manifestations of fructifying force. Emerson tells 
us that it is the vivifying morning sun, which, rising, awakens the sleeping world and gives life 
to men and plants. The Sun^ and the Moon signify beatific life, and in their conjunction were 
emblems of blessedness. On the elaborate Shield of Achilles, Homer is careful to describe 


5 Note by Mr. E. I.C.S. The Sun and the Moon almost invariably occur on Sati- pillars in BtindelfeiiaTi#! 
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a representation of the Moon in full, together with the disc of the Sun, In Egypt the Sun is 
Osiris, the Good Being, the vivifying eye of Hor. In the harvest-scenes of the Mexican gods in 
the Codex Tarono, the lives of the seeds are shown to exist to immortal fruitage in the country 
of the Sun, and in that Blessed Isle, the garden of lalon, even the soul of the man awaits the 
touch of the solar fire to kindle again and bloom into the familiar and coveted form of man. 
It is a boon which the Egyptian seeks in his appeal to Osiris that the Sun should shine 
upon his sarcophagus. The Persian symbol of the divinity resembles one drawn in India, 
Emerson adds that they are considered to be anthropomorphic beings, and are in both the 
countries represented with human faces. In India, the Moon is called Osadhipati or Lord of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, and the brother of the Snn. In Egypt again, the Moon is the presiding 
genius of the Thunder Bird, the giver of rain. In Chaldea, as well as in Mexico, the Moon is 
not always distinguishable from the earth goddess, Coltine. 

Pigs- 2, 3, and 4 are hanging lamps. May it he that they represent stars or constella- 
tions ? Pig. 3 is called ahdsa^divd, sky-lamp, and is exhibited on a pole at the time of the 
Divalt Festival, to guide, according to the Marathas, the gods who are expected to grace 
the festival with their presence. In Bengal they are supposed to guide the departed souls 
of the people. 

Fig. 6 is the drtt, or one of jbhe floating frames for lamps which are launched on the 
Ganges in Benares and other places, reflecting in the limpid water a scene all ablaze. 
Arti^ in some shape or other, is necessary in all ^ujds. The other articles required for 
a pujd, as well as for a marriage ceremony, are also in evidence. Fig. 16 is the cylindrical 
Box for keeping kunkun, the red powder applied by married or unmarried (excepting 
widows) Hindu women to their foreheads. Fig. 17 is the box which contains a preparation 
of bees’-was!, the adhesive medium for the red powder. Fig. IS is the tahah or tray for 
holding flowers, moistened rice, and sandal-wood paste. Fig. 19 is the ^anchjpdle , or 
flve-partite box, for keeping turmeric powder, hunlmn, scented aSAzr, brown gfitZaZ, and red 
sendur. Fig. 20 is the tdmhyd or 16t^ to hold water and to represent Varnna, the God of 
Rain. Fig. 21 illustrates the water-cup and the sacrificial spoon : Fig. 24 is the comb ; 
Fig. 25 the looking-glass. These are the toilette requisites of a bride, and are not symbols, 
except in so far as they indicate the happy married state of the main figure. 

Fig. 23 is, however, an exceptional group of fine coils, with a double significance. In 
this place they represent the bamboo-trays, in which a bride’s requisites are put together 
and distributed among married women. But when considered with the winnowing-basket 
trays, shaped like a horse-shoe, similarly used during the Gauri or Harvest Festival, they 
lead one to think of the coil — the symbol of the celestial serpent — the emblem of the 
awakened forces of the Spring, as will be seen further on. Fig. 7 is the serpent or nag, 
represented in Hindu mythology by the Sesa, or thousand-headed cobra, who supports the 
Earth, and by Yasuki, the snake that coils itself round Siva. In Egypt, it symbolize 
lightning. The North Indians attribute to this symbol the power of giving life in their 
shamanistic rites, and the medicine-man uses it to secure resurrection and preservation. The 
Mexican sun-snakes were marked with disks on their beads, and, says Emerson, would appear to 
refer to the awakened forces of Spring after the hybernating Winter: (vide specimens in the 
Ethnological Museum of Berlin.) The Indian rattle-snake is supposed to hold a m,ani or jewel 
in his head, which he puts out at night to gnide himself with its bright light. This head-jewel 
or mani is sometimes drawn above the head thus : . The serpent hair of the 

Gorgon-head amulet of Athene’s shield is a representation of the aerial serpent, seen to leap 
from the skies in forked lightning. The coils on the locks of the gods of Assyria and 
Chaldea, the waving locks of the Egyptian god Bes, and the serpent-locks of Ato-to-harto, the 
Indian demi-god, are all intended as signs of celestial approaches and domination. An idol in 
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tlie Etlinograpliic Museum at BeiTiu has all the lineaments of its face composed of serpents^ 
and is supposed to be a graphicj though barbaric, image of Immortal Reawakening Life, the 
God-head of Nature. The hybernating snake awakens with the approaching Summer. When 
the heat of the Sun descends in vast waves upon the Earth, and vegetation springs up, the 
serpent throws off his old garments and comes forth in burnished splendour, the symbol of 
bright Athene^s celestial array. Thus then the serpentine coil suggests the joys of the vernal 
epoch of resurrection. Demeter, the goddess of maize, was once adorned with serpentine locks. 
It was she whom the Greek believed to be in attendance within the tomb with the maize in 
her hand. 

Fig. 8 is a peacock, closely associated, like the stormy petrel, with the approach of the 
monsoon. At that time the peacock puts on his annual new plumage. Sanskrit literature is 
full of references to the joy which the approach of a cloud produces in the peacock. Fig. 9 
is called ja^lindraphtil, which may mean freWork, but the lotus-design deserves notice^ 
Fig. 10 is called cJienclu, a ball. I am unable to explain what it means and why it comes in 
here. Fig. 11 , sesdcha-palang or ‘bed of the thousand-headed cobra.’ Vishnu sleeps on it^ 
but the name Vishnu literally means ‘he who pervades the universe.’ Fig. 12 is the sacred 
tul^i plant, the consort of Vishnu, itself an emblem of resurrection as well as chastity. 
Fig. 13 is a Icamal or lotus, the seat of Brahma, the Creator, and of Lakshmi, the Goddess of 
Wealth. Fig. 14 is the fylfot^ cross, the Svastik, the symbol of the four quarters of the globe, 
as well as of the winds and the emblem of good-luck. Fig. 15 is the Ficus indiea, the Indian 
fig-tree, with associations like the Golden Bough of the West. It never dies, its aerial roots 
support its new branches and it goes on growing for ages, as the historical Icahtr har has 
been. Fig. 22 is called Vata-S^vitri after this king of the forest. It represents the chief deity i— 
Mother Earth, the daughter of the Sun. She holds a twig of the Ficus religiosa in one 
hand, and the aerial root of the Ficus’ indioa in the other, and has growing over her head 
an offshoot of the mta. She is the bride, whose marriage is celebrated every year, with the 
revived Fructifying Force personified in Satyavan or Satyavat, who is seen climbing the 
eternal, evergreen fig-tree (fig. 40) in the presence of, and side by side with, a snake, the 
emblem of resurrection. Figs- 27 and 31 are sparrows, the harbingers of a crop. Fig. 28 is 
a mango-hawker, the mango being the first-fruit of June. Fig, 29 is the mango-tree. 
Its leaves are strung into wreaths to make festoons for marriage-bowers : its inflorescence is 
sacred to Madan, the God of Love ; its fruit is offered to gods. Fig. 30 is the bdl (^jFgle 
marmelos). Its trifoliate leaf is sacred to Siva, the emblem of procreative power, as seen 
in the phallus. Figs. 32, 33, 34, and 35 are the usual associates of a river. All primitive 
colonies were established on the hanks of the rivers. Fig. 36 is the priest reading his 
text, and figs. 37, 38, and 39 represent a group of musicians, so essential to a marriage 
ceremony. 

One important feature remains to be noticed : the altar on which the two fig-trees and 
the central figure are depicted : (see figs. 15, 22, 26). The square altar represents the Earth 
ill Egyptian hieroglyphics, the stepped altar indicates the verb ‘to be’ or ‘to make.’^ The 
Isis bears upon her head a stepped altar or throne and kneels deploring the death of 
Osiris, in a sculpture in the British Museum.^ The Greeks used stepped altars, and to the 
lesser gods they built altars of two steps, as is the case in this pictograph. 


- The ring-topped cross or cvm ansata of Egypt, Asia Minor, and Chaldea, the guarded cross, the gammadion 
or svastika, of Scandinavia, Central Europe, the Caucasus, India, Tibet, China, and Japan, is held to be lucky. — 
Sir James Campbell, in his Notes on Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, p. 53, 
s M8» Messicaine Bihlioiheque Nationale Baris, Codex Telleriano, 

* OhampoUon, Or. Bgyptienne, p. 454. 
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From all these symbols and from the time at which the Sa,vitri-fast is observed, the con- 
clusion forced on ns is that it is a KTature-myth, Dr. Tylor^ tells ns that the close and deep 
amloo’ies between the life of Nature and the life of man have been for ages dwelt upon, and 
poets and philosophers have, in simile or in argument, told us of light and darkness, of calm 
and tempest, of birth, growth, change, decay, dissolution, renewal. The natural phenomena of 
the seasons due to the relation of the Earth with the Sun have given rise to many myths. 
The Sun is Savitur^ in Sanskrit, and Savitri means the daughter of the Sun, just as Janaki 
and Bhimaki mean the daughters of Janakaand Bhimaka respectively. SAvitri is also the name 
of the wife of Brahma, the Creator (Nature), and the heroine of the legend is supposed to be 
her avaith'a or incarnation. The Savitri-vrata ^ is therefore the annual celebration of Mother 
Earth’s marriage with Nature, the Creative Power, Satyavat (lit., truth incarnate), or Nature 
lust reviving after the first few showers of the monsoon. It is the marriage (not rape) of 
Persiphone. It is Odysseus returning to his mourning, constant, Penelope. 

A few points from the Sanskrit test called Sdvitn-puja in the Shanda Furtlna deserve 
notice. The original Savitri of the story is called the wife of Brahma, the Creator. When she 
appeared before ^'the king” she held ahsha sutra in one hand, and a water-jug in the other. 
AhsJia siUra means terrestrial latitude, from ahsha, to reach or to pervade, and it may mean the 
root of a tree w>-hen it reaches the earth and spreads itself. The king is called Dyumatsena, 
but dyu is sky and dyimat is brilliant. Satyavat or Satyavan, the husband of Savitri, who has 
mythologically been called his son, is also called Ghitrasva, which means a wonderful horse-player, 
wdiich is the name of Aruna, the Charioteer of the Sun, who manages the seven-faced horses of the 
Sun, and these wonderf al horses represent the Sapt-rishis or the Constellation of the Northern 
Pole wdth the Polar star. Further on, tliere occurs expression yldtiikJia 

mahaiijd, a swoon. Can it be the state of hybernation ? The God of Death is called 
Southern Tama. May it not mean the Southern blast of wind which destroys tender shoots ? 

One more interesting quotation, though not directly connected with this myth, gives 
strong corroborative evidence of the belief in the little man (soul) in the body of the living big 
man, described by Fraser in his Golden Bough, thus : I } il f. e,, 

Yama forcibly took out an image of a man of the size of the thumb from the mortal frame of 
Satyavat. This quotation serves to confirm the conclusions ethnologists have arrived at 
regarding primitive belief about ‘‘life as distinct from the body.” 


NOTES ON SOME FRONTIER SHRINES. 

BT LAL SHAH, BANKH. 

I. 

SHRINES OP THE KUBBAM WAZIEIS. 

1, — The Ziarats of Pir Sabiq and Pir Btodin. 

These two shrines lie close to each other at the junction of the Thai and Biland KbM 
boundary, about four miles from the latter village, and are held in high veneration by theBiland 
Kh^ls, Thalwals, Khattaks and Kabul Kliel Waziris, who pay annual visits to them and make 
vows for the increase of their cattle, wealth, and sons. In former days, cows and sheep were 
slaughtered as offerings here, but no sacrifices are now made. Hindus also resort to them, 


6 Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p, 318. ® “ Tat Savitfir Varenyam,” &c. Hindu Sandhyd. 

^ Savitri is G-liya^tri, and G%atri or Cow is tke form in wiiioh Mother Earth appeared before Indra, whenever 
in distress through drought- 
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but SM’as never visit tliem, althougli the saints were Hnssaini Sayyids. The descendants of 
Pir Sabiq and Pir Ramdin are known as the or religions guides, of the Biland Khels 
and comprise no less than fifty families. They own one-fifth of the Biland Khel possessions, 
and are a powerful community. 

The Kabul Kh61 and other Waziris, when proceeding to the Shawal and other places in 
summer, leave their grain, hay, and household property within the precincts of these shrines 
and find them intact on their return in winter. The shrines are covered over with domes 
shaped like canopies, and are consequently called the dud-gumbat zidrat^ or shrines with two 
domes. 

The story about the miraculous power of the saints is as follows The Biland Khels^ 
being in want of water for the irrigation of their lands, begged Pir Sabiq and Pir REmdin to 
dig them a canal from the Kurram river, and this the saints undertook to do. Though they 
had no money, they commenced excavation, and when in the evening the labourers came to 
them for wages, they directed them to go to a certain rock, where they were paid. Nobody 
could tell how they came by the money. One day, while excavating, the labourers found their 
way blocked by a huge stone, which they could neither remove nor blow up. The saints 
thereupon ordered them to leave it alone and retired. In the morning, when the labourers 
returned to work they found that the rock, which had to them appeared an insurmountable 
obstacle, had been riven asunder by the saints, who had made a passage for the water to flow 
through. Two years after the completion of this canal, the saints died. The Biland Khels, 
who are their chief disciples, attribute their prosperity to their patronage and the proximity 
of the two shrines. To cut trees in the vicinity is looked upon as sacrilege. 

2, — Ramdin Ziarat, 

This shrine lies midway between Biland KhSl Village and the shrines of Pirs Sabiq and 
Ramdin. This Ramdin was a descendant of Pir Sabiq, and should not be confounded with the 
Pir Ramdin who was Pir Sabiq’s contemporary. He was a great Arabic and Persian scholo-r, 
and endowed with saintly powers before he came of age. When a child of four, as he was 
seated one day on a low wall, repeating verses from the Qurdn and meditating on their import, 
he happened in his abstraction to kick the wall with his heels, which began to move, and had 
gone seven or eight paces before the saint became aware of wbat had happened and stopped it. 
The wall can be seen even to this day. 

One day he went to a hill, sat down under a pieman tree and began to repeat verses from 
the sacred book. The shade of the tree pleased him so much that he determined to plant one 
like it near his own house. Having finished his reading, he walked home and was surprised 
to find the tree following him. He turned round and ordered it to stop. The tree is now 
known as the raiodn pieman or ‘ walking ’ and is held in high esteen by the surrounding 

tribes. Its twigs, when worn round the neck, are said to cure jaundice. A stone enclosure 
about fifty yards in diameter surrounds it, and to this the Kabul KhM Waziris bring diseased 
cattle there. The moment they taste the earth of the enclosure they are cured. 

3. — Sap Prdkayai Eaqir. 

The Shrine of the Beheaded Saint. 

This shrine lies about four miles from Biland Kh§I Village. The saint is said to have 
been a cowherd, and one day, while grazing his herds on a hill- top, he was attacked by a gang 
of Mall! Kh^l Turis, who killed him and carried oE his cattle. Tradition says that the severed 
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head of the saint pursued the raiders for nearly a mile, and that when they turned and saw 
it they fled in dismay, leaving the cattle behind. The cattle were thus recovered. There 
are now two shrines, one at the place where the saint’s body fell, and the other where his 
head w'as found. As he was a great loter of cattle, all those desirous of increasing their 
herds visit his shrine, fix small pegs in the ground and tie bits of rope to them, as a hint 
that they want as many cattle as there are pegs ; and the belief is that their efforts are not 
in vain. The saint’s descendants, who go by the name of llanduri Sayyids, are found in 
tvurram and tbe Bannu District. They are supposed to possess the power of curing people 
bitten by mad dogs. Their curse is much dreaded by the people, and nobody ventures to 
injure their property. In the tribal jtrgas, whenever one party wishes to bring the opposite 
side to a permanent settlement or termination of a fend, it invariably secures the attendance 
of a Manduri Sayyid at the jirga, as no one will venture to violate or contravene an 
agreement drawn up in his presence. People whose property is insecure in their houses take 
it to the precincts of this shrine in order to secure its safety, and no thief will venture to 
touch it. A jackal is said to have once entered the compound of the shrine with intent to 
steal, but it was miraculously caught in a trap and killed. 

4. — Zi^vat Sarwardin. 

This shrine is situated about hundred yards from the shrine of Ramdin (No. 2), This 
saint also was a Sayyid. His descendants, who live in the surrounding villages, are said to 
have been much oppressed by the high-handedness of the Thalwulls (inhabitants of Thai), who 
maltreated them and forcibly diverted their water. One day descendants of Sarwardin, 
exasperated by the excesses of the Thalwals, went to their ancestor’s shrine and prayed against 
them, and it so happened that one of the men, who was actually engaged at the time in 
injurins: them, died within twenty-four hours. Another man, who had stolen some grass from 
the field of a descendant of this saint, saw in a dream that he was stabbed by a horseman 
and when he awoke he went mad, ran about like a wild animal and died soon after. The 
descendants of this saint are also respected and dreaded by the people, though not to the same 
extent as those of the Sar Prekarai saint. 

5. — Nfi-simuHlah Zi^rat. 

This shrine is about three hundred paces from Biland EhSl Village. The saint belonged 
to the Qaz Khel family and lived a life of great austerity. He very seldom spoke, always 
remained bareheaded, and passed his days and nights, ■ both summer and -winter, in water. He 
left to his posterity a green mantle and a green cloak. The popular belief is that these 
clothes, when drenched in water, have the power of bringing down rain from the sky. His 
descendants look upon them as a sacred and valuable legacy and ffbuld not part with them for 
anything. 


6, Khalifa Nika Zi^rat. 

This shrine lies about a mile from tbe A'illage of Biland Kheh The saint, who goes by the 
name of Khalifa, was a beloved disciple of H^ji Babiidur Sahib, whose shrine is at Kobat, and 
he is said to have been allowed by his spiritual guide to lift kettles of boiling water on his bare 
head. There is a belief that if a man receive a piece of cloth from this saint’s descendants 
and dip his hand along With it in boiling water, it will come out unscathed. This shrine is 
visited both by men and Women and vows made for tbe birth of sons and increase of wealth. 
The Kabul Kliel and Khojal Kh81 Waziris make frequent visits to it. A stone taken from 
the ddrai and passed oyer the body is looked upon as a potent charm against evihspirits. 
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7. Khand Ziarat? 

TMs shrine is close to the village of the K^rmandi Khel Waziris and is highly venerated 
by them and by the Mayamis. Khand was a Manduri Sayyid, and the popular belief 
among the I^armandi Ehels is that the vicinity of the saint is a strong safeguard against the 
prevalence of cholera, fever, and small-pox. The Karmandi JCh^ls, op proceeding to their 
summer settlements in the ShawM hills, leave their household prpperty in the p:??ecinpts of thig 
shripe and find it untouched pn their ?retprn in the following winter. 


8. -T. Saif ^411 Ziarat. 

This shrine stands six miles from' Spinwam. The saint a Kabul KhM Waziri, 
His descendants, whp are known as Isa Kh^l Kabul Kh^^ls, are much respected by the people. 
A man, who stole a bundle of hay from the precincts of tj^is shrine, became blind and his house 
•was burnt down the same pight. The saint’s descendant® are held in repute by t)ie Waziris 
of the Karmandi Khel section, and when the rains hold off they are fed by the people by way 
of offering,, the belief being that a downpour will immediately follow. They are also 
empowered to give charms t.p the people, which they say have a wondprful effept in curing 
various diseases. 


0, j— Gliuiidakai Zi^rat. 

The shrine stands pn high grpnpd and i^ known as the shrine of an A^.^ab, or Companion 
of the Prophet, In its ppecincts, the people gtock their props, after they are cut, and they are 
then safe from the hands of ,an incendiary. 


II. 

SHRINES OF THE MADDA KHEL ANB OTHER WAZIEIS OF THE TOCH? 

VALLEY AND OF THE AHMADZAI WAZIRIS AND OTHERS OF WANA. 

31 , jsr Mamj-n Zi^tat. 

TMs shrine lies ip a village^ called aftpr it the QiFa, which stands within a bugle 

sound of Sheranna. Th,e saint is a descendant of the faippus Dangar Pir, whose shrine is in 
the Gyan country in Khpst, Afghanistan. Almost all the tribes pf the Tochi Valley^ viz., the 
Mad^a Khels, Khizz^r Kbels, Dangar KhMs, Tannis, and Dauris, visit it, and to its presence 
they ascribe their prosperity, seenyity, and very existence. TJie tribes living close to the 
shrine visit it almost every Friday. Thoge living farther away resort to it at the td and 
Muharram. It is guarded by "Waziri muzfxtoars (guardians) wl^o are pntitled 'to one ozhu"^ 
of grain per house frompaph crop. They al§p receive a ghare of the alra§ of pilgrims, who make 
offerings and slaughter sheep, goats, and co^s at the , shrine. Vows are made here for an 
increase in wealth and the birth of sons. The’ Sp6rk;^is, Wall Khels, Tori Khels, and Madda 
Khels when going to Shawal, and the Kabul Kh^ls when returning to Margh^, on their way to 
Kurram, deposit in the precincts of this shvinp all suph property as is not required for immediate 
use. The belief is th^t it is immedmtely tjransf ormed into a snakp if touched by a strange baud, 
A murderer wishing to make peape with his enemies presorts to the shrine for seven consecutive 
Fridays and thereby suppepd^ in his object. During his lifetime, the saint is said to have 
asked one of his sJiehhs (disciples), called Dale, to cook a Jcoh^ two maunds in weight, and the 

1 About 20 s3i*s. 

* A ki)h is a Wazlnloaf, rouud like a ball, and cooked on tbe. embers by placing akot stone in the centre. 
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story goes that the shehh succeeded in so preparing it, that when it was weighed it was found 
correct. The saint is said to have blessed Dale for his deftness, and the following proverb is 
associated with his name : J)die dang daiholce dang dai, DtilS is tall and his huh is also tall.’® 
The large boulders seen near Dagar QiFa are said to have been detached from the hill by the 
miraculous power of this saint. On one occasion he sent his sMlch to Paolai, a gardener, to 
fetch fruit, but the latter refused to give him anything. On this the shekh called out “ falb 
fall,’* and the fruit began to fall one after another. The gai'dener was frightened and 
gave him as many as he could carry. Dunatics, who cannot otherwise be cured, are tied up 
by the side of this shrine and recover in a week. It is said that unholy persons cannot pass 
a quiet night within the precincts of the zidrat* The descendants of Maman are known by 
the name of pi'ro/i. 

2. ^ Bdba Zi^rat, 

This shrine stands near Dande Village and is visited by Madda Kh81s, Tori Khels, Dauris 
and other fribes of the valley, who make offerings of live animals. The flesh is distributed 
among the poor and needy Waztris, who hang about the place at such times. The descendants 
of this saint are called and are looked upon with respect by the people. 

3. — r Mapg- Panga Shahid (Martyr). 

This shrine is situated on the slopes of the Char Khel Bange and is held in high esteem by 
the Machi.s, Ismail Khels, Nazar Khels, Khizzar KhSls, Tannis,Jani Khels, aod Baidishi Khels, 
who visit it in the hot weather en route to their summer quarters. A goat or sheep is slaugh- 
tered for every flock that passes by this zidrat. All those visiting it go on a Friday morning, 
and after throwing sou^e wood-chips round about the tomb, fall asleep and in their dream see 
their desires fulfilled. On waking they pray to the soul of the saint, slaughter a sheep or 
o-oat, and distribute its flesh among the poor. All ^ho have once slaughtered a sheep or goat 
at this shrine becom^ the saint’s disciples, and it becomes incumbent upon them to slaughter 
a sheep every year by vs^ay of offering to the shrine. GJuf querns, bpams and mats are deposited 
within the precincts of this shrine by the n.omad tribes. Flags are also hung here, and a bit 
of stuff tuken fr.Qiu them and tied ^bout the neck is looked upop as a safeguard against all 

diseases. 

— Chang Mpngal Zi^rat, 

Thi? is situated close to Achar, a village s,bout twelye miles west of Patta Khel. The 
saint was ^ Mangal and passed a pious life in this vicinity. He has no descendants here. 
The shrine is visited both by Madda Khels and Achars. A thread, equal to the length of this 
totpb, wori) round the neck is si^id to be a specific for fever and jaundice. 

6, ! — DQ.pgar Pir Ziarat. 

This i.s a most important shrine, situated in Gyiin and periodically visited by almost all 
the tribes of the Tocbi, Khost, Zadrau, find Urgun. T^e saint was a Sayyid and an ancestor of 
Maman. His descendants ai’e called Dangar Kh&ls and are found at Ghaziami and other 
villages of the f ochi Yalley. They are called pirs by the Toohi tribes and are highly vene- 
rated by them. Their displeasure is much dreaded, especially by those who become rmirkls, 
or disciples of Dangar Pir. The name Dangar, which means ‘lean,’ was given to the saint 
on account of his physical condition. His home is traced to Egypt, of which country he is 
said to have been king. He is afterwards said to have laid down his sceptre for a saintly 
stafi ai4 to have travelled to this country. In his travels he was accompanied by MisO or 
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Musa (bow known as Musa Nikka) and Maman (now called Mam an Fir). People take special 
care never to offend the descendants of Saint Dan gar, for it is said that whenever anybody does 
so, the saint in his rage miraculously flings blades of iron at him, and destroys him and his 
family. These iron blades are called zaglibirs by the people. 

6. — Maman Pir Zi^rat, 

This shrine is about two hundred yards from Dangar’s shrine. In the autumn a joint 
fair is held by the Gyans at the shrines of Maman Pir and Dangar Pir, at which a sheep is 
slaughtered by every family attending it. Maman Pir belonged to the Abbaside dynasty, and 
the following saying shows how mnch, according to popular belief, he was loved by God ; — 

God is as enamoured of Maman the Abbaside, as a cow is of her new-born calf/’ 

7, — Musa Nikka Zi^rat. 

This shrine stands on the right bank of the Sliakin Algad in Birmal on the Wana-Grgun 
border. Musa Nikka claims to be^the ancestor of all the Waziris, vrhether in Wana, Birmal or 
the Tochi. The Ahmadzai Waziris and others on their way to Birmal in summer leave their 
superfluous property in the precincts of this shrine and on their return in autumn find it 
intact. The belief is that any one stealing property thus deposited is immediately struck 
blind. 

The Musa Ziarat is visited by the Ahmadzjus and Mahsuds of Wana, the Saifalis and 
Paipallis of Birmal and the Madd^ Eh^ls and others of the Tochi. Many stories are told of 
the miraculous powers of this saint, as, for instance : — One day the saint’s brother Isii was 
grazing his flock in the hills. There was no water in the neighbourhood. Isa and his flock 
both became parched with thirst. Just then Musa came to his brother's help and with his 
stick made a small hole in the ground, covered it with his mantle, and began to pray. After 
a while he told his brother Isa to remove the mantle. The tradition says that a spring of 
clear water began to ooze from the hole, at which Isa and his flock quenched their thirst. 
Musa then closed the hole and the spring dried up. The site of this spring is in the Warmana 
Nala, close to which are seen two large heaps of stone called the cliillas of Mnsa and Isa. 
Within the walls of this shrine are three trees, which are believed to he endowed with 
different miraculons qualities. To embrace the first will give a man a wife j to climb the 
second will give him a horse ; and to swing from the third will give him a son. Close to the 
Musa Nikka Ziarat are two others, known respectively as Shin Starga Ziarat and Baghar 
ZiMat. All three shrines are visited on one and the same day and joint sacrifices made. 

8. — Miehan Bahar Ziarat. 

This shrine stands about eight miles east of Wana. The descendants of this saint are 
not found^in Wana, but it is probable that the scattered families of Miehan KhSls, found in 
the^Bannu District and elsewhere, are his descendants. The shrine is visited by the Zalli 
Ivhels and Mahsuds and vows made for the birth of sons. 

III. 

MmOB SHEINES 0CCASI03NALLY VISITED BY THE 
AHMADZAI WAZIBIS AND OTHEBS. 

1. — XJmar Aga. 

A Daftani saint, who has a shrine at Dhana, about twelve miles north-west of Wana. 
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2. — Khdjaki 2SiS-rat, 

This is situated at Maura. The saint was a Sayyid and the shrine is visited by the nomad 
Waziris® 

3, — Mad^r Zi&rat. 

This is about fifteen miles west of Wana and has a well close to it, where Waziris encamp 
every year, 

4, — Mamin Zi^rat or Patfi-n Zi^rat. 

This is situated on a hill near Madar Ziarat. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE ALLEGED CUSTOM OF NAMING A HINDU 
AFTER HIS GRANDFATHER. 

Du. Yogel recently favoured me with a criti- 
cism in the following terms ; — 

“In your account” (E. Hisi, p, 254) “of the 
Guptas, you refer to a Hindu custom to name 
a child after its grandfather. Are there really 
enough instances, except that of Ohandragupta, 
to justify the use of that term ? Here, in 
Ohamba, I have been told that it is considered 
inauspicious to name a child after any of its 
ancestors.” The same difficulty may present 
itself to other readers, and I shall therefore try 
to show that my assertion of the alleged custom 
in ancient times was not made without waiTant, 
It was, however, made rather on the authority of 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, who published the 
proposition more than once, than upon a rigorous 
induction. But, although this is the case, the 
examples which can be cited without much search, 
are, I think, sufficient to justify me in following 
Cunningham’s authority. 

The case alluded to by Dr. Yogel is, of course, 
the leading one, that of Ohandragupta I. and 
Ohandragupta II. of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty 
in the fourth century A. D,, who undoubtedly 
were related respectively as grandfather and 
grandson. The same dynasty offers a nearly 
exact parallel in the two Kumaraguptas, who 
were related as great-grandfather and great- 
grandson. It is quite clear that the Gupta kings 
did not agree with the Ohamba people in thinking 
it unlucky to name a child after an ancestor. 

In the genealogy of Harshavardhana’s 
ancestors we find "Rajyavardhana I. and II. 
similarly related as great-grandfather and 
great-grandson. In the Yalabhi lists the names 
Dharasena and Dhruvasena each occur three or 
four times, Dharasena lY. being separated 


from Dharasena III. only by Dhruvasena II. 
So in the Takataka Maharajas we hare 
Pravarasena I. and II. with three generations 
intervening ; and Rudrasena II. and III. with 
only one between, namely, Pravarasena II. In 
the Gurjjara line of Bharoch we have Dadda I. 
and II., separated by Jayabhata I. In the 
Ohalukya dynasty of Badami, the celebrated 
Pulakesin, or Pulikesin II., was grandson of his 
namesake, Pulakesin I. All these examples may 
be seen together in Dr. Hoernle’s Synchronistic 
Table in J. A. S, B., Yol. LYIII., Part I., 1889. 

The Pallava genealogies (E. Eist„ Inclia^ 
p. 353) offer other instances in the recurrence of 
the names Mahendravarman, Param esvaravarman, 
and Skandavarman, where the homonymous chiefs 
were all related severally as grandfather and 
grandson. 

The above list will suffice, perhaps, without 
further search, to establish the existence of the 
alleged custom among the ruling families of 
ancient India both in the north and south. 

Yincent a. Smith. 

Hazelwood, Cheltenham, 

6th December 1905, 


THANESAB. 

The derivation and spelling of the name of 
Thanesar, the famous city in the Ambala 
(Umballa) District, PaSjdb, N. lat. 29^ 58^, 
E. long. 76° 52', being open to doubt, and the actual 
practice varying, it may be worth while to note 
the variations in spelling, and the reasons for 
them. Dr, Yogel recently wrote to me to enquire 
why I gave the Sanskrit equivalent of the name 
{JE, Hist, India, 276) as ^ Sthanvisvara/ That 
form, without diacritical marks, was given 
because Bana in the Harsha-charitai ch* III, 
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(Cowell and Thomas, transl.p. 81) celebrates the 
praises of ‘ a certain district called Stbanvi^vara.’ 
This form, implies the derivation 

I rom and and is explained by the 

observation of Onnningham, who has recorded 
that one of the holy spots near Thanesar is ‘ the 
Sthdnu-tirath^ where Vena Raja dedicated a 
shrine to Siva, under the name of Sthanu.’ He 
gives the legend {Reports, II., 217). 

But Cunningham himself (iUd. p. 212) believed 
the modern name to be derived from the Sanskrit 
® Sthaneswara,’ thah is to say a compound 

of stlidnai with the dental n, and i^vara. The 
modern spelling will vary accordingly as the 
name is derived from sthdnu or stlidna. Not- 
withstanding Bana’s sanction to the form 
sthdnviivara, Cowell and Thomas, in their 


Preface (p. xi.), simply write * Thanesar/ Buhler 
(Hp. Ind. IV. 208) adopts the spelling ‘Thanesar/ 
with the cerebral th and n and the palatal 
Dr. Eleet {Gupta Insc7\, Index, s.v. *Harsha’)' 
writes ‘ Thanesar/ with the dental s. Modern 
Hindi spelling is so lax and capricious that every 
variation in the way of writing the consonants 
in the name probably could he justified by local 
examples. Scientific European writers are, 
I think, fully warranted in writing either 
Thanesar, or Thanesar, with the minimum of 
diacritical marks. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

Hazelwood^ Cheltenham, 

6th December 1905. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The Caee or Ancient Monuments. By G-. Baldwin 
Beown, M.A., Watson G-ordon professor of Pine 
Art in the University of Edinburgh. Cambridge 
(University Press), 1905. 

The Care of Monuments — Die Denkmalpflege, 
as the Germans call it — has, during the latter ' 
half of the nineteenth century and especially 
during the last twenty-five years or so, developed 
into an important subject of public consideration 
and even of Government administration in most 
European countries. It has its annual Congresses, 
its legal enactments, its private Societies, its 
periodicals, and official publications, its inspectors 
and conservators, and Government commissions 
of experts. The thought and infiuences that have 
created this interest and its resulting activity 
have also called forth a literature already 
extensive' and "rapidly growing, which has largely 
enlisted the attention and sympathies of men 
of business and in general of the educated publioj 
and is by no means restricted to the antiquary 
and the scholar. Popular interest is the basis 
on which the care of national monuments 
should properly he founded, and it is of 
the highest importance to awaken among all 
classes of the population this personal concern. 
They are “ heirlooms from the past and appeal to 
the piety and patriotism of the present ’’ ; and 
as the decay or destruction of any one of them 
involves an increase of value in those that endure, 
so the care of them will become every year 
a matter of more and more urgent duty.’’ This 
appeal of the writer is to the Englishman, but it 
may well be accepted both by the Hindu and the 
Anglo-Indian. In India, as yet, there is no such 


public interest because there has been no 
intelligent study of the importance of its 
remarkably instructive monuments. Properly 
regarded they are national assets, and the 
intelligent preservation of them might well be 
recognized by every educated individual in the 
country. Por long, however, our rulers did but 
little for their care and too frequently did that 
little wrongly or in a half-hearted way ; it cost 
money, and that could not he spared from other 
objects. Recently the policy has swung in certain 
ways to the other extreme. But their survey, 
inventorization and preservation are now 
apparently to be set aside on behalf of 
“restoration.” And, as Professor Baldwin Brown 
pertinently remarks in the volume under notice, 
a “ comparatively lavish expenditure on 
monuments is not always wholly to the credit 
of a country, for much of the money is possibly 
spent on works of so-called restoration, many of 
which had better have been left unattempted. 
Restoration for the sake of restoration is the 
worst possible way of spending money voted for 
the care of ancient monuments.’’ 

The valuable work of Professor Baldwin 
Brown under notice consists of two parts : the 
first discusses the principles and practice of 
Monument administration; the second and larger 
describes Monument administration as conducted 
in the various European countries, with a chapter 
on India, Egypt, Algeria, and Tunis. The first 
part deserves the careful study of every one at all 
interested in the subject. To many it will be 
I both new and highly instructive. The. author has 
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given us, in small compass, a volume tliat condenses 
a clear account of tlie principal activities in this 
held that have of late heen^ prevalent in Europe. 
As in his other works, he writes with judicial 
self-restraint stating the relevant facts, where 
diversity of opinion may prevail, from which the 
reader may form his own judgment. The main 
purpose of the book is thus to enable those 
interested to form an opinion for themselves on 
the proper way in which ancient monuments 
should be dealt with."” 

The question of Bestoration verstis Preserva- 
tion or Conservation is treated briefly (pp. 46—56) 
and in consideration that .in Europe ancient 
monuments (churches, &c.) sometimes need 
enlargement for modern reqnirements, when 
the alternative is no longer between protection 
and restoration, but between restoration” and 
practical abandonment for modern purposes. 
This, however, is what rarely if ever occurs in 
India. Without taking a side on the question, 
the author explains that Bestoration or addition, 
which at best must mean the placing of new work 
in juxtaposition with old, necessarily involves 
a certain aesthetic loss, w^hile this loss may become 
a most serious and even fatal one when, as too 
often has happened, the old work is itself 
tampered with, to bring it into accord with the 
new.” This he illustrates by the case of a mediaeval 
church, to which it may be necessary to re- erect 
a ruined portion or to add a new aisle, “ The case 
however is difierent when the ruined structure 
serves no actual pm-pose in the life of to-day, 
and when restoration, if undertaken, would he, 
so to say, forced on the building merely for 
restoration's sake. An attempt has been recently 
made to bring this distinction out more clearly 
by dividing ancient monuments into two classes, 
dead monuments, Le., those belonging to a past 
civilization or serving obsolete purposes, and 
living monuments, i.e., those which continue to 
serve the purposes for which they were originally 
intended. The idea is a sound one in so far as it ! 
emphasizes the fact that buildings must be | 
treated with dim regard to the place they hold in 
modem life.’" feut there are ruined monuments 
that 300 longer serve any iitilifcarian or practical 
use and where restoration is uncalled for. Such 
was the ancient church of Iona, Yet the hand 
of the restorer was laid on a fabric that so far as 
it remained was of great interest and beauty” 
and only required ‘‘to be properly supervised and 
then left alone with its romantic memories about 
it. The restored building has no useful purpose 
that it can serve. The restoration is for restora- 
tion’s sake and is in every way to be deplored.” 


Axe we in no danger of such “ deplorable ” 
restorations in India, or do not the Progress 
reports of the last few years already indicate 
cases of the kind where the mechanical neatness 
of a new ‘job’” was not required? When 
a monument, whether in Europe or India, is “ put 
into a state of ‘decorative repair’ which lias 
robbed it of almost all its esthetic charm,” every 
one must agree with the author that it “ becomes 
a place to avoid rather than to seek, and a 
monumental example of the evils of restoration 
for restoration’s sake.” 

Last century many regarded the exact copying 
of older work as the orthodox theory of restora- 
tion. But this was dissented from by thoughtful 
; antiquaries, and ifc was subjected to unsparing 
criticism. “ The assault was led,” says Professor 
Baldwin Brown, “ by Mr. Buskin, whose ‘ Lamp 
of Memory ’ in the iSfereTi Lamps of Architecture 
(1849) contains in its latter pages an eloquent 
protest against the whole idea of ‘ faithful 
restoration’ then in vogue. William Morris 
followed upon the same side, and in the tracts 
issued by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, founded by Morris and others 
' in 1877, as well as in the French periodical 
LAmi des IloniimenU, we have clear and 
accessible statements of the anti-restoration 
argument.” 

“Condensing this into the narrowest possible 
limits, it may he reduced to the two propositions ; 
first, that the theoretically faithful reproduction 
of old work is impossible ; and, second, that even 
if it were possible, it would not be desirable. It 
is impracticable because in the nature of things 
old work cannot he reproduced. This is true 
both as regards its form and its spirit. Materials, 
processes, appliances, tools, the training and the 
habits of workmen, are in modern times unlike 
what they were of old, and still more dissimilar 
is the present relation of designer and craftsman 
to that prevailing in mediseval days, with the 
result that the whole spirit of the work of the 
two periods must necessarily he different. ‘It 
must be remembered that the medifseval builders 
were themselves artists, and the mere skill of 
tooling shewn on an ancient stone gives us 
pleasure. Any aid; which is found in the modem 
work is the art of the designer and not of the 
workman. The two periods differ so widely in 
conditions and methods, that it is impossible that 
they should both produce similar work. A man 
who knows exactly what he wants to make, works 
in a much freer way and will meet with better 
success than the man who is only copying 
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sometliiBg lie does not fully understand, and who 
consequently cannot put into Tais work the human 
quality which gives such an interest and charm 
to all spontaneous work.’ 

Again, were such exact reproduction in itself 
possible, it would be inadvisable, because by 
imposing this conscientious, nay, slavish, copying 
upon designer and craftsman alike, we should be 
starving their creative faculty, and condemning 
them to forego their artistic birthright, theii* 
prerogative of freedom. Furthermore, the result 
when achieved would to the ordinary spectator 
have the effect of a deceit or forgery. No doubt 
the sensitive eye could always detect these great 
though subtle differences between old work and 
new; but the intelligent though inexpert student 
of architecture might often be led astray in the 
matter of dating. The danger of this has 
presented itself to the minds of those who have 
worked out the orthodox theory. The resolutions 
of the Dresden Congress forbade the use of 
artificial colouring-matter to assimilate the hue 
of new stonework to that of the old, and an 
elaborate system has been devised for indicating 
by conventional marks or inscriptions those parts 
of a building which are modern additions or 
restorations. There is something ridiculous in 
the idea of labouring anxiously to make one thing 
exactly like another, and then labelling them 
with equal care to show that they are different.” 

At the Dresden Congress of 1900, protests 
against the pedantry and futility of the old 
orthodox theory were not wanting, and, as the 
author remarks, “it was significant that 
Dr. Clemen, who, as chief conservator of 
monuments for the Bhineland, has more fine 
buildings under his care than any other man in 
Europe, admitted that ‘as a rule all representa- 
tives of the care of monuments in Germany now 
agree in this, that restoration work properly so | 
called must everywhere be confined within 
narrower and narrower limits,’ so that the Germans 
are coming to occupy the same position in this 
matter as the English anti-restorationists and 
the French Friends of monuments.” 

The section on ‘ classement,’ inventorization 
and official publications is well deserving of 
attention and has its applications to India, but 
the reader must be referred to the book itself for 
the details. 

The history of monumental administration in 
the various European countries, contained in the 
second part of the book, presents a succinct and 
clear account of the various official enactments, 
each chapter being headed by a bibliography and 


note of the sources of information relative to 
the country under consideration. These chapters 
we cannot stay to analyse. 

With reference to India (pp. 230—238) Professor 
Baldwin Brown sums up the position in these 
sentences: — “The story of archaeological work 
under British rule in India is in the main what 
a student of our national idiosyncrasies would 
have expected. Efforts have been spasmodic, and 
have depended largely on the personal initiative 
of individual administrators. There has been 
little continuity in policy, because the objects to 
be aimed at have not been clearly defined,, and 
the centre of interest has shifted backwards and 
forwards between the rival aims of research and 
conservation.” This condition of things has been 
largely due to the want of any settled authority, 
as in European countries and in the French and 
Dutch possessions of Oamboja and Java. In these 
the Commissions of experts advise and control the 
direction of the surveys and of works of preserva- 
tion, and so ensure continuity of policy and wise 
guidance. But in India, the Secretary of the 
Department under which the survey is placed can 
hardly be expected to interfere judiciously, and, 
if the Yiceroy takes a share in the direction, all 
has to give way to his wishes whilst he rules — 
that is for a few years, — and then the responsi- 
bility lapses into the hands of the chief officer, 
who may follow his own bent and direct bis staff 
to co-operate in his own particular line of 
operations. Expert advice or guidance is entirely 
wanting, and restorations are carried out by his 
subordinates and the officers of the Public Works 
Department who have only been trained for work 
of a very different kind. In such circumstances, 
what can be expected but results that every 
competent student must deplore in the future ? 
The best that can be looked for is the ‘decorative 
restoration’ of monumental structures by the 
insertion of careful imitations of details from 
others of similar style. But the original builders 
were artists who never imitated details, and these 
‘slavish reproductions,’ as the Professor says, 
‘have only the effect of a deceit onforgery.’ No 
thanks can he in store from the fi^re writers on 
Indian art and architecture for the perpetrators 
of such false and foolish restorations, 

- The author, having traced in the briefest 
manner the history of the Archeological Survey 
of India to the present date, concludes with 
a clear and concise analysis of the ‘Indian 
Monument Act’ of 1904, explaining its action 
and its relationship to similar laws in operation 
in European countries. ' . 

‘ . -J.B. 
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SELF-IMMOLATION WHICH IS NOT SATI. 

BY S. KLISHNASYAMI AIYANGAE, M.A. 

I T is an undoubted fact in India, tliat self-immolation was practised from time imiiieiiiorial, 
in one shape or another, the motive having been sometimes spiritual, but often entirely 
personal. The nniversallj known practice called sati, where a woman burnt herself on the 
pyre of her hnsband, 'was only one form of it. 

Whether the practice was Dravidian or Aryan in origin, we have instances of it occniTing 
pretty frequently in South India; the earliest known, of an historical character, being the 
death of the wife of Bhfita PAndya, an early celebrity in Tamil Literature. One poem 
ascribed to her is to be found in the collection known as the PitTmtcinuru. That 
self-immolation was not confined to women who had become widowed, but was common even 
among men, sometimes great warriors or learned Brahmans, is amply borne out by the gi'eat 
epics of India and the lesser ones alike. Arjuna was about to slay himself more than once, 
bat the supreme example is that of Bharata, the younger brother of Rama, who was saved 
by the arrival of Hanuman wdth the happy message of Rama, just at the moment of entering 
the sacrificial-fire. It is of self-immolation within historical times that I shall concern 
myself here* 

There is a numerous class of archceological monuments in South ludia, known as Firakkal 
and M^stikkal. The latter term represents MaMsati-'kal, i. e,, a stone erected in memory of one 
who performed a maJidsati, or act of self-immolation by a woman on the pyre of her husband. 
The former is a stone erected in memory of a man who displayed valour, either on the field 
of battle or by some other act of personal courage. 

The erection of memorial stones in honour of a fallen hero is as old as the days of the Karat, 
i. e., at least as early as the initial centuries of the Christian Era, and there are innumerable 
examples scattered through the Mysore Province. There are, nevertheless, others recording 
cases of self-immolation, which were the result of a vow, and in the volumes of the EpitjrapMa 
Karndtakd brought out by Mr. Rice, a number of inscriptions on these memorial stones have 
been brought to light. Most of them record acts performed in pursuance of vo-ws rather of 
a civil than of a religious nature. 

That religion did indeed sanction self-immolation is borne out by the belief that such acts 
always forced open the gates of heaven to receive the performers, in spite of the cynical proverb 
that “ no one ought to pull out his tongue to die on an elcddasi day,” i and of the popular notion 
that the suicide cannot go to heaven except by spending the rest of his allotted earthly span as 
a wandering devil, hovering about his usual habitat. Notwithstanding these beliefs, we have 
numerons instances of Jains performing the act of sallekhana, L e,, death brought on by 
starvation. The ChAlnkya emperor Ahavamalla S6m§svara, when attacked with a malignant 
fever, went to Svarga ” by plunging into the Tungabhadra after a regular confession of faith 
in Siva, In the sallekhana ceremony, men and women alike took part and devoted themselves 
to contemplation of the divinity for days without food or water, and we have numbers of 
instances in the Srayana Belagola Records, 

I now give a number of instances of men putting an end to themselves without any direct 
motive of religion, although faith, such as it was, did underlie most of the acts. 

Two inscriptions found in the ArkalgUd TAluq in the Hassan District record instances 
of friends having thrown themselves into the fire out of sorrow for their late masters, the 
Ganga kings Nxtimargga and Satya VAkya, respectively. A third case to the point is given 
in an inscription in Kadnr, dated about 1180 A. D, The Governor of Asandiiiiid died, or. 
1 Tile ekventb day after full or new moon, regarded as a particularly good day for one to die on. 
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as tlie inscription has it, “laid siege to Indra’s Amaravati.” On tins Bammayya N%aka, the 
slave of Sankamale, “ shewed the way to Svarga.” The nest instance, Masanayya’s younger 
brother Boppanna, “making good his word for the occasion,” went to heaven on the death oi 
Tailappa, the ruler of Banavase, &:e., in 1030 A. D. What the occasion was and why he 
took this vow is not vouchsafed to us. Perhaps it wms a vow that the minister’s brother 
took to show his attachment to his sovereign. Such vows, once made, were apparently not 
merely expected to be carried out, but sometimes the votary was asked to make good his word, 
as in the following instance. In the fifth year of Tribhuvanamalla Vira Som^svara, i. e, 
1185 A. D., his senior queen Lachchala Devi went to heaven. Boka, an officer of the king, 
had previously taken a vow — “I will die with the D^vi.” “ On his master calling him, 
saying, ^you are the brave man who with resolution have spoken of taking ojE your head/ with 
no light courage, Boka gave his head, while the world applauded, saying, ‘ He did so at the 
very instant/ The word spoken with full resolve is not to be broken.” 

The next instance I have to exhibit records a vow, taken even without a personal motive,, 
as in the preceding cases. A certain Tuluva, Chandiya, took a vow “not to let his finger-nails 
grow,” apparently, if the Banaviise Port should be disposed of in a manner he did not 
approve of. It so happened that Ballavarasa and Saty^&raya D§va jointly made a grant of the 
fort and’ a temple endowment in the twelve-thousand country. Upon this the Tuluva, Chandiya, 
“ cutting ofi the finger which he had given at the Permalu temple and climbing the 
Bherundesvara Pillar leaped upon the point of a spear and gained the world of gods.” 

Here is another vow made from an entirely different motive. Yotive offerings of the nature 
of that following are made now-a-days also, but by the person who is the direct recipient of 
the favour sought. This case is, however, peculiar from the fact that the vow was taken, not 
by the party directly concerned, but by a friend. In 1123 A, D. while Yikramaditya VI. 
was emperor, and his governor of Banavase was Ramayya, the Mah^samanta (great lord) 
Bopparasa and his wife Biriya Devi, surrounded by all the subjects, were in the temple at the 
rice-fields, the cowffierd, Maraiia’s son D6ki Nayaka, made a vow, saying : — ‘ If the king obtain 

a son, I will give my head to swing on the pole for the God of Kondasabhavi ’ 

This is nothing more, so far as the details of the deed are concerned, than the hook-swinging 
of modern times, but, as has been pointed out above, the vow is taken by an attendant and 
not by the principal party. 

All these instances show clearly that, when thei^e was enough attachment to persons, or 
even to ideas, the people of India did not display much respect for life, but showed themselves 
ready to offer “even the most precious thing on earth, as though it were a careless trifie.” 
The supreme instance of such throwing away of the most precious thing was the suicide, purely 
from personal affection, of the general of Vira Bejiaia, Kuvara “Lakshmana (or Kumar a 
Lakslima) vrith his wife Suggala D6vi and the army which was attached to him (at least of 
a select pai't of it). Kuvara Lakshma was both minister and general of Yira Bellala and 
cherished by him as his son. “Between servant and king there was no difference ; the glory 
and marks of royalty were equal in both.” “ His wealth and his life Kuvara Lakshma devoted 
for the gifts and victories of Yira Bellala Deva, and conquered the world for him as far as the 
Southern ocean,” His wufe was Suggala D^vi, who also wore a todar (a hollow anklet, with 
pebbles or precious stones inside) like the husband, as a mark of her unswerving devotion to 
her lord. He had a company of a thousand warriors, vowed to live and die with him. He 
set up a vira sdsana (which is recorded on a pillar near the Hoysalesvara temple at HaMbid), 
on which are placed images of himself and Garuda, indicating the latter alone as his equal 
in devotion to his master. “ While ail the world was praising him as the founder of the 
greatness and increase of King Bellala and the cause of his prosperity, the Dand^sa Lakshma, 
together with his wife, mounted upon the splendid store pillar, covered with the poetical vira 
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silsmia, proclaiming liis devotion to liis master : and on tlie pillar they became united with 
Lakshmi and with GarudaJ’ The inscription is left incomplete, but the sculptures on the 
pillar, being all figures of men with swords, cutting off their own arms and legs, and even 
their owm heads, indicate unmistakably what had been done. This example ivas followed by 
others, and acts of such wholesale immolation are on record on the occasion of the death of 
each of the warlike successors of Yira Bellala. 

Useless waste of life as this appears to ns, and entirely needless to demonstrate faithful 
attachment, it still shews a depth of devotion and a sacrifice of that most precious legacy, life 
in this world, which ought to evoke the admiration of all, however misguided was the zeal 
in a cause hardly deserving the sacrifice. 


THE TRAVELS OP RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 

IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 

1654—1670. 

BY SIR R. a TEMPLE. 

Preface. 

This MS., the full title of which is given below, is catalogued as Sioane, 811, in the collection 
at the British Museum. It was first brought to my notice by M^ William Poster, at whose 
suggestion I examined it, and, finding it of great interest, I have had it copied and worked up by 
Miss L. M. Anstey. No attempt at elaborate editing has been made, but, where possible, names 
and places have been identified and short notes added to elucidate the text. In this work 1 have 
had the valuable assistance of Mi \Villiam Irvine, who has not only read the whole of Part I. of the 
MS. and translated many of the vernacular puzzles, but has also cleared up many points and has 
given me notes from the work he is now engaged upon: — a translation of the Storia do Jlo^or 
of Nicolao Manucci. I am also indebted to Mf A. N. "Wollaston, C.I.E., to Mt Poster, and to 
Miss Anstey herself for help in preparing the work for the press. 

The MS. contains 128 folio pages, written in a somewhat illiterate 17^^^ century hand. The 
first half of the volume consists of a series of disjointed narratives connected with India and Persia, 
but without cohesion either as to date or place. The latter half, commencing after OampbelTs 
arrival at Ispahan in 16G8, is a chronicle of events, and a Journey to Jerusalem is added in the form 
of a complete diary. 

With the exception that each page of the MS., up to the end of the second portion is initialled 
R, B., there is no mention of Richard Bell until February, 16G9, when Campbell joined him at 
Aleppo ; nor is there any evidence to show that Bell participated in the many marvellous adventures 
recounted by “ J. C,” Also, the part of the MS. entitled ‘‘ Travels into Prester Johns Country” 
ends in August, 16G9, at p. 8G and is dated “at Roome” 2 Jan. 1G70, and witnessed by “Richard 
Bell and Joseph Kent.” 

The natural assumption is that Bell wrote down, from dictation, John CampbeH’s wonderful 
stories, which record facts strangely distorted in the telling. Indeed, some of CampbelFs statements 
explain why “Travellers’ Tales” have become a by-word and a synonym for pure invention. That 
the MS. is known as Bell’s, rather than Campbell’s, is probably due to the fact that Bell transcribed 
the whole, that he was the author of the last 42 pages, and that he was the eider of the two men. 
His mention of Campbell as “my son Cambell” seems to suggest that Ihe relationship between them 
was son-in-law and father-in-law. 

It is clear, from the way in which they are set down, that the events described by “ J, 0. ” were 
recorded long after their real or imagined occurrence. There is no attempt at chronological order, 
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and anaclironisnis are frequent. Indeed, were it not for the evidence of a reliable traveller like 
Maniicci, who mentions many of the persons alluded to by Campbell and reasonably describes events 
of which Campbell gives a distorted account, it might have been difficult to attach any credence 
whatever to the first two portions of the narrative. Still, with the assistance of Mf Irvine’s 
valuable notes, the task of sifting the wheat from the chaff becomes comparatively easy. Moreover 3 
the records of the English in India at this period, 1054*^1670, are so scanty that any account by an 
eye-witness is worthy of reproduction, especially when, as in this case, quaint and out-of-the-w^ay 
information is interspersed with wondrous stories of magical occurrences. 

The MS. has been copied exactly as it stands, retaining all the contractions, capital letters and 
original spelling. The punctuation has been modernised for the sake of clearness. 

Up to the time of going to press, no independent facts relating either to Richard Bell or John 
Campbell have come to light. Should such be found during the publication of the MS., they will he 
given in biographical form at the end, as will also any additional facts that may be discovered respecting 
persons or places mentioned in the narrative. 

Richard Boll’s Journal and Travels to the East Indies 
and the Moguls Country in the Year 
1054. 

An Account or Journal of the Travels of Richard Bell in the Moguls Coiintnj in India c} his 
Residence in the Cow't of Sajahan Julian'] the Emp^ Jaiher to Oran Zeeh \_Aurangzeh]^ 

to both which he was Gunfounder Several Yeers^ from 1654 to 1668, as also an accompt oj 
Jo: Camhol [John Campbell'] ^ others at that time residing in that Country, 

As also another Journal of the said Richard Bells Travels to Rrester Johns Counb'y Bersia if’C. 

As also an acc^ of his Travels frorn Lisbon to Jerusalem ^ other places 1669 ^ the year 1670, 

[I. — Narrative of John Campbell. ] 

Erom Collumba [Colombo] we Saled to Madderass Lepotan [Madraspatam,! i, e,, Madras] 
& soe for Surratt in East India, the Mogulls Contrey, from which place I was assigned to goe to John 
a Badd [Jahanabad, 6 ., Delhi], the Mogulls Court, Saialian [Shah Jahffii] then Emperor, to be his 
Gunn founder. 

It was his pleasure after be had made tryall of me to send me to Carnatt [the Carnatic], 

was in warrs w^^ a Kinge cald Swagie [Sivaji], Wheere I remaned Two yeares in the warrs, 
we takeinge Twenty eight Castles from y® Gentries [Hindus]. 

This Kinge after he had made his peace the Emperer, the Emperer commanded him to 
Court, & sent him word if he came he would forgive him all past. Kinge Swagie, by y® perswation 
of Radger Gessor [Raja Jai Singh], a Gentue Kinge and then Gennerall of the Emperors Army in 
that quarter, came, & his sonn w^i^ Ten thousand horse to John a Badd The Cheife Citty of India 
and Court of y® Emperer, helnge fifteene Miles English in oompasse or more; this was in 1654,® 

The Emperer, iudging he had Swagie safe, provided to send him over the River Attick [Atak] 
w^k parts his Contrey & y^ pattans [Pathans] and when he had him theire he could never returne 
without his plesure back. This River Attick is Nine Leagues Over, all fresh waiter, the lenth not 
knowne. It hath only two passages w°^ y® Mogull hath Castles^ both on his owne side and 
y® pattans, y^ of y® pattans he purchased of them w^^ great pollisy, by w®^ he keeps them in Awe & 
preserves his passage throw theire Contrey into Pertia as after is declared. 

^ Later on in tlie MS. tTi© writer speaks of Madderasleptan one word), 

^ Sivaji s arrival at, and escape from, Dehli took place in the year 1653, during' the reign of the Eznperor 
A.nrang’eb. 

® Sakkar, Bakhar, and Rohri. 
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KiBg Swagie, vndeistandinge j® Emperors desigrie, for many Gentnes are at Court & greate 
Commands they have^ Cast about how to escape away. Soe Addrest himselfe to j® Emperor & 
desired of him he would give him his passe to send for mony to pay of his men & disband them : 
y® Emperor gave it him, y® w^ passe he made vse of to Convey all his men into theire owne 
Contrey, in way was two Great Rivers, & w^^ Such expedition that y® Emperor haveing notis 
of Ms goeinge, could not prevent it. His sonn was left in y« MoguUs Court & his vnfele.^ 

The Emperor Commanded y® vnhle to be brought & beheaded & after[wards] y® Sonn of 
K: Swagie, But y® Casanna [khazana^^ treasury] beinge full of people, Lords & officers 
of y® Emperer, & y® Boy standinge neare me w^^ many Gentues, they Bid me indeavo^^ his 
pieservation. Soe I tooke of his vpper garm^ <& took my Manns & putt on him 5 soe presently 
Conveyed him to my owne bowse, Serch was made all over the Court & Citty of John a bad & 
places neare it for this yonge Kinge, But I beinge y® Emperers Sarv* & in his favo^ they had 
noe suspition of me. Soe did not serch my bowse, By means I had oppertunity to Contrive his 
escape & did accordingly effect it,« ffor w®^ service comeinge to King Swagies Court, I had great 
many respects showne me, y® Queene falling at my foote and kist it, telling me I was bir child, for 
yt I had saved y® Joy of hir life. Many gifts I had, But one a Bymond as Bigg as a pidgions Egg 

ye King of Englands Armes Outt in it : Many Dymond MarcM® from ff ranee Holland and other 
Contreys bad beene sent into India to purchas it, bat money could not procure what love did J 

1668 - 0 . 

Saiahaun [Shah Jahan], Emperor, in this yeare was aged about 130, One hundred and thirty 
yeares Meer Jumla his Oouncell and y® wisest man Industian [in Hindustan] or India had then 
Dyed.® This Saiahaun had 4 fewer sonns, Eldest 1 Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh], 2 Shaw Souia 
[Shah Shuja], 3 Dorrish sha cour [Bara Shikoh], 4 Oram ^ebb [Aurangzebj.i® 

Saiahaun being old, ptly by reason of his age & more espetially as its Gennally sd, to see what 
his sonns would doe, absented or came not to sit on his royall throne for two days,^^ ffor absence 
the Cort & nobles gave out he was deade, ffor its the Gustome for y® Emperer every day to appear® 
publiquely on his throne or he is adiudged to be deade .^2 

On this, y® Emperors Eldest sonn, Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh], & who y® Emperor did 
desire should succeed him, tooke Armes, The other 3, in the seuall parts of y® Empire they weere in, 
did the same each for himselfe. 

Its the Custome of that Monarchy not to set vp the Eldest, but he is Emperor whose sword is: 
strongest & Conquers the rest. 

This Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh] invested wt^ the strength of the Empire about the Court as 
his father designed, raised an Army of 150000 horse, 150 greate Gunns and 20000 Ollyphants, And 

* By Sivaii's ‘ vnkle * KathUji is probably meant. The whole story is, however, so full of mistakes that it is 
probable the writer is retailing the current inaccurate tales of the day about the great personages of the country. 

s The writer appears to be confusing Jehazanay treaan^, with Am-hhas, the name for the plao(‘ of public audience, 
which, later on, he calls the Am Casa/' See Constable's Bernter, pp. 259, 860. 

6 Can this story apply to NathnjVs son ? Sivaji and his son are said to have escaped together, in baskets, 
from Delhi. 

9 Tavernier ed. 1676, Vol. I. p. 484, had, in his possession, une bague de diamant oil sont graveea les armes 
du Boy d'Angleterre,” which he showed to the Persian King in December 1664. I am indebted to Mf William 
Irvine for this note. 

8 Shah Jah^ died on the 22nd Jan. 1666, in the 8th year of the reign of the emperor Anraugzeb, aged 76 lunar 
years, 

8 Mir Jumla died in 1663. 

This order is wrong. Dara Shikoh was the eldest and Murad Bakhsh the youngest of the four. 

The illness of Shah Jahan, which led to the insurrection of his four sons, occurred in Sept. 1657. 

1 ® This statement is home out by contemporary writers. ^ 

Tlses# remarks refer to I^ra Shikoh, whom the write has confused with Murad Bakhsh* 
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lias y® Casanna [hliamna]^ is the tresure, of 6 oE the princypall Citties to himselEe, ffor there are 
24 great Cittys in the Empire, in each of is lodged a tresure of vast Eiches, 

Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh] commanded his second brother out of Bengali to come to him® 
Shaw Souia [Shah Shuja’], his bro^ii, sent him word he would waite On him, Sayinge you raigne soe 
high now, you may haue a fall, I haue as much right to the crowne as you. 

Shaw Souia [Shah Shuja’] came 2 Months after vppon his Mailabucks [Murad Bakhsh] 

an Army of 20000 horse 200 greate Gunns. They pitched betwixt Agroy and Goleere [Agra and 
Gwalior] ; 2 days and 2 nights they fyred theire great Gunns at one an other. Att last Mallabucks 
broke Shaw Souia his army w^^ his Ollyphants & routed him soe as he could not recreate, But fled 
to Recan [Arakan],^’^ 

In the meane tyme comes Dorrisliacour [Dara Shikoh]^® y® 3^ sonn and Oram Zebb 
[Aurangzeb] y® youngest w^*^ 2 greate Armys ioyned, but for theire seuerall interests. 

Oram Zebb [Aurangzeb] had, lik Jonathan, stole away the hearts of the people, he living© 
among them as a fowkeer [/aqir] as a begger, for though he had to attend him 12000 horse as 
a prince, yet did not he, Lady, or his Children eate or weare ought but what theire hand worke 
brought from j® Bazars or shops for 7 yeares before y® Warrs.^® 

Dorrisbaws eonr [Dara Shikob], seinge his youngest Bro^^ soe stronge, Said to Mallabucks 
[Murad Bakhsh] y® Eldest Bro:, I iudge it fitt we ioyne our Armys, for its my intent you be 
Emperror, 

Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh] invited him to his tent and in his tent feasted him & made him 
drunke, & when a sleep© put him in Chaines and sent him psoner on an Ollyfant to Goleere 
[Gwalior], And by this meanes got Dorrishawcours [Dara Shikoh’s] army to Joyne w^^ him.^^ 

They ioyned, vp comes Oram Zebb, y® yongest wth an Army of 300000 horse, 150 

Ollyfants, 200 grt Guns. His strength did princepally lie in the Rashpouta [rfljpw/s] ; he had 
4 Kings, great Radg[as], to his assistance, he marrying into theire Cast.i® , 

I John Cambell was then w^^ Mallabucks, But M' Roch, Robt. Smith So Jno.' 
White^® was w^^ Oram Zebb. Wee fought 4 days w^^ o^ great Gunns, But Oram Zebb routed vs. 

In y® meane tyme breakes out Dorrishawcour out Golleere & Eased an Army So plundered aE 

Casannays or tresurys wheere ever he caime.so 

Oram Zebb, when he conquerred Mallabucks So tooke him, caused him to be put to deatk by an 
011y!ant.2^ 

Dorrishacour, vext at this his Brothers death, drew his army towards Oram Zebh So sent him 
a challenge. Oram Zebb returned him answer, I will first goe see my father and after I will fight. 

Shah Shuja’ s flight to Arakan did not occur until after his defeat by Aurangzeb in 1660. 

This remark refers to Murad Bakhsh,* 

16 This story may have arisen from the fact that, before his accession, Aurangzeb gave away in alms a portion 
of hia allowanoQ for food and clothing. 

These statements constitute a curious miring up of the actual facts. It was Aurangzeb who connived at 
making Murad Bakhsh intoxicated, in July 1658, and who then imprisoned him. 

The author is confusing Aurangzeb with Akbar and Jahangir, who both had Hindu wives, 

Mr, Irvine tells me that these three men are mentioned by Manucoi as being in India at this period. For 
details respecting Booh, see later on. 

It was Murad Bakhsh who was imprisoned in Grwalior by Aurangzeb, His atte mpt to escape was discovered 
and frustrated. He was murdered in 1662 and buried within the fort of G-walior. 

Dara Shikoh, after his betrayal into the hands of Aurangzeb, was paraded through the streets of Delhi on 
a wretched elephauk * 
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Botli armies came to Joliii-a-badd ,22 But Saiahan, y« father, then in y© Castle Terry strong, would 
admitt of neither of his somis into it, but his great Gunns fyred at them, willing to see who was 
conquerrer. Oram Zebb still lay before the castle & for 9 days space great Gunns & Mortars plaid 
agaf him from y® Castle. 

Dorrishacour was on thother side of ye river cald Corno [a local branch of the Jamna], is 
3 English miles over & comes from Bengali, & is 12 mo Jurney for a man to goe betwixt Jao a Bad & 
Bengali by y® river. 

Oram Zebb drew his seige from his father to fight Dorrishacour his Brother cfc y® 10^^ day 
made a bridge botes 12 leagues below y« Oitty to get over his guns and Army ; 3 days it was ere 
he got over his Army .23 

Then they ioyned battel! in 3 Batfcallios. Dorrishacour was at first to hard for vs, But a Lord 
of his, w*^^ 30000 horsse, advized him to light of his Oliyfant & get on his horsse, whose advice he 
followed. He was no sooner of his Oliyfant but his soldiers cried, he is kild, On y® Lord runn 
to Oram Zebb w^^ 30000 horsse ; y® rest run away, w®^ was y® losse of y® feild to Dorrishacour.24 

The arrowes w®^ weer shott y^ day on both sides and gathered vpp burnt 15000 Gentues. 

Dorrishacour beinge taken psoner, his Brother Oram Zebb sent him into Agray Castle, 2 ® & 
after, w^^ his son, 2 ® beheaded them. After this, wee drew vp to Johnabadd and lay 4 days before 
y® Castle ere Saiaban, his father, would surrender.27 When his father surrendred, he tooke him 
& put him in Irons & Continewed him soe for 4 yeares y* it kild him. 

I lived Oram Zebb 6 yeares after he tooke his father psoner w®^ was till y® yeare 1666,28 

Noe sooner had Oram Zebb setled things about John-a-badd, but comes vp Shaw Souia his 
2 ^ Brother w*^ a great army, A releife of the Pattans [? Eohillas] ; Oram Zebb sent his sonn 
Sultan Azam 29 to feight his vnkle & Conquerd him & tooke him psoner, And after let him 
scape for his life. A great Lord in his army, seing him let his vncle goe, tooke y® prince & sent 
him to his father giving acco? of his Crime. Oram Zebb put his sonn psoner in Goleere,30 but cut 
of y® Lds heade, saying he y^ had y® boldness to lay hands on his prince would not feare ia tyme 
to doe as much to Mm. Sultan Azam, a hopefull prince, hath beene ^oner 7 yeares, but now, in 
yo yeare 1668 he is vnder y® care of an English physition to purge out y© Opium & pest^i w®^ was 
in this tyme given him to stupefie his senses. All y® Lords are ingaged to his father Oram Zebb as 
hostages he, when at liberty, shall not rebell. 

This Shaw Souia after routed, fied againe to Recan [Arakan], leaveinge y® Pattans Contrey 5^2 
y® Recans & Gentues treated him well. This Eecan is distant from Bengali 300 leagues by Sea ; 

Shab. Shuja' marched with a powerful army towards Jahanabad (Delhi) in 1658 and was defeated by 
Aurangzeb. 

There is no foundation for this story. 

3^ The author is here oorreot and is not confusing* the names of the princes as he does above. 

^ This is incorrect. It was Shah JahSn who was confined in Agra Castle. DarahShikoh was imprisoned at 
old Delhi and there beheaded, in 1659. 

26 Sipahr Shikoh, Dara’s son, was sent, a prisoner, to Gwalior, but ultimately released® 

S'? The fortress of Agra was taken by Aurangzeb’s son in June, 1658, 

38 If this statement is oorreot, the date should be 166 h 

2® Muhammad A’zam was Aurangzeb’s third son. It was Muhammad Sultan, the eldest son, who, with Mir 
Jumla, was sent against Shah Shuja’. The prince was won over to his uncle’s side, and married Shuja’s daughter. 
He, however, repented of his desertion, escaped from Shah Shuja’s camp and returned to Court. 

8® Muhammad Sultan was said to have been confined either in the fort of Mhr-garh, or Salim-garh. See Elliot, 
Ei&tory of India^ VII, 251. 

81 i, 6,, post, poppy-head® A drink prepared from poppies was given to state prisoners as a slow poison. See 
Constable’s Dernier,/, n. p. 107. 

82 He means (?) the country of the EoHllas, i, Oudb. 
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But he died in aim 1666,^3 Leaveinge two sonns, the Gentues assisted an army, And one 
M5 Thomas Pratt, 3^ an English man, 14 more, And went to Sultan Mahomett, who was the 
eldest son of Shaw Sonia, Assisted 20 Briggantines, wch the above mentioned Mr Pratt 
commands, and is come into Bengali <& taken most of the places theire, in August 1668, 

Candahox, a stronge Gitty in Pertia on y® South South east borders of it, bounded y® 
Pattans contrey on y® Nor Nor east side of y® River Attick [Indus], Those Pattans are Sarvants 
to ye Mogull ; the other Pattans on y® Sou Sou est are trebutarys to the Mogull by 2 Castles he 
hath, 3^ he bought of themj one on each side of this river Attick, & theirs noe other passages 
into ye Pattans or out of it, or into Pertia but by them, or into the more North parts of the world. 
These Pattans are a great Nation, but by reason the Magull bys all theire horsses, is all 
y® Goods they have to raise money by, they keepe freindship him. All y® Magulls Contrey waa 
Jormerly y® Pattans* 

This Candahor is the inlett for all travellers & Carravans all rich Marchandize into 
"Pertia, Turke, and soe for Chrissendome, & brings vast Customes to y© King of Pertia, for theirs 
noe way into y® Northen parts of it from Maltan & other India parts by land Except yo'i come by 
way of Sindey, w®^ is 6 mo Jurney w*^ y® Goffelaw [Icafila, caravan] aboute. 

The Mogull, takeing councell w^^ y® Christians, beinge Ambitious to take this towne, Advanct 
a great army w®^ was faring 12 mo. And past the River Attick & beseiged it 3 mo, anh 1666,3® 
Batterred y® Walls soe as a Cart might passe, Theires 4 Walls, one w^**out an other, And the Towne 
fortifyed as stronge as most in the world* Twice wee beseiged it thus ; But its not to be taken by 
forsse. We had it betraid to vs, but after we drew of army, the Kinge of Pertia brought his army 
& starved out ye Magulls forces in y® towne : for it lies a great way from y® Mogulls releife, And 
G mo in the yeare theirs noe travellinge for y® great Snowes & raines, & y® Centinells at the 
passes are mewed vp by the Wether till y® winter is over, And y® Contrey for 40 Leagues of it ony® 
pattans side hath neither gras, come, Cattell or stick of wood, 

. The Magull, Oram Zebb, in anh 1665 sent an Embassador37 to Shaw Bash [Shah ‘Abbas], Kinge 
. of Pertia; y® pertian Kinge, beinge merry, caused ye Mogulls Embassadors berd to be Cutt of, 

(Cither affronts to him & his maister ; And askt him w^ was his Maister that he cald himselfe Emp^ 
of y® world & Conqueror, Saying he had only murdered his owne fammyly by w®^ he gained 
ye Oiowne; he had neither conquerd Turke or Christian.ss 

- [Memorandum], When the Kinge of Pertia sent for the Magulls Embassad^, he refused to 

come, so he sent horssemen & bound him & brought him before him. 

But next morning when y® wyne was out, he sent for y« Embassad’^ & told him he was not 
sorry for what- he had done, Neverthelesse he would send his Maister a ^ent, w®^ he did, 90 Braue 
horsses w^"^ rich furnture to admiration, A sword or Cattar [^kattar’] wrought gold & sett 
dymonds & pretious stones. 

Snih SkujS’ disappeared in 1660 and was oommonly snppoaed to have met with Ms death in that yea?, bat 
various stories areiiold as to Ma end. 

34 Thomas Pratt planned an attack on Bengal, but was, so Mr. Irvine inforifis me, snspeoted of treadiery by 
the King of Arakan, and met his death at the hands of that monarch. For details abbut Pratt, see end of this section, 

35 Sakkar, Bakhar, and Rohri on the Indus in Sindh. 

S6 Kandahar was taken from the Persians by Akbar in 1594, re-taken from Jahangir by Shah *Abbas in 1622, and 
again delivered to Shah Jahan by the treachery of the Governor, Ali Mardan Khan. Twenty-six years later, the 
Persians once more took possession of the place. In 1649 AnrangzSb made an nnsnccesafnl attempt to re-take the 
city, and another in 1652, when, after a siege of two months and eight days, he was compelled to abandon his deagn. 
According to Bernier, he refused to storm the breach made by the cannon of the Europeans, beoanse the enterprise 
had originated with Bara. If the author is referring to this siege of 1^2, he is hopelessly wrong in his dates. See 
klso Taaernief, ed. 1684^ Vol. I., Persian Travels, p. 268. 

^ Tarbxyat Khan waa sent to Ispahan from the Court of Delhi in 1666. 

»® See Dow* Ei$tcry o/Mindoitang Yol. III. p. 341 f., for ah account of this Sncidentfe 
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I was psent when they were Rented to ye Magull, who Comanded y© sword to be broken & 
stampt to poother & burnt, And sent ye horsses to seuerali Christian doores where tlieire heads 
were Cutt of & they burnt all theire Ornaments, And the Ashes of them & tlieire furniture 
throwne into y® River 

Shaw Bash Dyed, [26th August 1G66], Soe y® Magull w^Mrew his army sayiege he would not 
disturbe a Child in his sorrowes for his father, nor should other princes say he took advantages not 

The Magull, at his first comeinge to y® Crowne, tooke all base advantages, but now setled 
& iixt in yc Empire, he is a mighty honnorado. 

In the yeare 1669, the Magull marcht a great Army towards Candahor three yeares 
pertions [? rations], & swore by his beard bee would never leave it, till he had taken it, 
vndoubtedly he will, And then he hath an inlett into Perfcia, for there is noe other way by reason of 
the Moniitans, Nor ought to hinder his march to Ispawhawne save the Pertian Army, now is 
devided into 3 three parts, vizt One against the Turke at Bossara [Basrah], the 2'^ second against a 
Coltony of Hutterritts,^^ a kind of Christians consisting of about 10000, And this prince, tho small, 
vexes him by Sea for he hath but a verry small Isleland, And Genneraliy his wife, Children and ail 
his people aboard his Yessells, w®^ are small & runs vnder y® pertian vesselis. And his way is to 
land his people on y® Pertioii shore & take away whole Townes of people & plunder & Carrie 
them aboard his shipps, & if they can redeeme themselues, he accepts of ransome & ye goods he 
carries to his Isleland, w°^* y® Pertian cannot come at for y® reason aboue, his vesseils being small 
So y® pertians great, gets vnder them and sinks them by some art they haue. 

Att the tyme I was at Ispawhawne, this Chief e of y® Hutteretts sent 4 of his Chief e men to Shaw 
Sollymoii, now Kinge of Pertia, as Embassado*^, to desire he would give them a peece of land and be 
theire ptecter and they would doe him homage. But y® Kinge beheaded them all 4 w®^ makes 
them doe all the mischeife they can in his Oontrey, w®^ is great, on those towaes lie on the Sea 
Coast. Att one tyme they tooke kild 1500. 

Johnabadd, 1668. 

In the yeare 1609 or there abouts, Jogeern [Jahangir], Emperrer of Industion/3 to his 
Councell in Chiefe Allan Cown^^ got vnder y® Emper^ greate Riches, y® emperor warringe 
y® Gentues & conquerd them theire pedegogs [^jpagodds], and before his Death caused it to be 

buried in his bowse Oald Old Dilley [Delhi] in John a Badd, After his death, the then Emperor 
made greate serch, knoweing he had vast Riches, But not fyndinge it, It hath ca[u]sed continuall serch 
to this day, 1670, There haueiiige beene, since Jogeeres tyme, Saiahan Emperd & Now Oram Zebb. 

yt Jogeere [Jahangir], by punnishinge some of Alla Caws Generation, mad a discovery, y^ 
he gott Six Ollyfants Load of Tresure, was esteemed worth 3000000 Thirty hundred thowsand 
pounds sterling money, hath Caused a Jealosy [suspicion] to this day great tresure is yet in that 
bowse, 

Thatt Allam Cawne, second to Jogeere Empero^ in Ano 1507 [? 1607], was imployed by 
y® Emperor in his wans y® Gentues who weere many petty Nations. Great riches they had, The 
Dymoiid Mines and other Jewells beinge found in theire Gontreys, And y® great pride of y® Gentues 
is to adorne theire pagodays, theire gods & places where the[y] put them, some beinge a Cow, 

Compare Bernier’s account of tlie reception of the present : Constable’s ed. pp, 146 — 151. 

THs statement is supported by contemporary writers. 

ii The writer refers to the trouble which was given to Shah Abhaa and Suliman by the Kedarite Arab pirates 
of AI“Kadar on the Eastern side of the Persian Gulf and on the Shatt-al-Arab mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
These are referred to by Chardin, Coronation of Sohjman lILt 1691, p. 1. It -is not likely that there were any 
Christians amongst them, though there might have been Muhammadan schismatics. 

^2 Jahangir ascended the throne in Oct, 1605. ? tx mistake for Asaf Khan. 
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some beinge a sbeepe & y® like they worshipt. This Ailam Cawne plundered all, conqueriiige them,, 
by yt meaues horded vast and Yuknowne riches, he hid from y® Emperor, they Consistinge 
ill Images and Jewells of incredable vallew; And to hide or conceale this his greate welth from y® 
Empero^ and suspition of the people, he Borrowed & tooke vp on interrest yast suihes and Dyed 
indebted soe. 

Alla'Cawns sonns, pferd by Jogeere to Command in his Army, But since by Saiahan and Now 
Oram Zebb Emperors to make discoYerey, hath brought them to poverty. Theirs Only One in beinge, 
y® Lord Jeffer Cawna,^^ a Collonell of horsse, who beinge in Nessessity for money, caime to 
Tho : Roch, Rob^ Smith, M'' John White And I, John Cambell, told vs if wee would lent 
him snch a some of money, he would pawne to vs such a howse, a greate pennyworth. Wee lent him 
the money, On w®^ an old Brammonist, sarv* to bis grandfather, told vs if we would serch, theire 
was to be found great riches in that howse, Sayinge y^^ are Xpians and may doe it, We can not, but 
indanger o^ lives & families. The Emperer will not call y^ to soe strict accot as he will doe vs if 
ought but well happen. 

We agreed to give y® Lord and him two shares and each of vs one; Soe we went to worke, 
haveing laborers, And had dugg Nine fathom deepe, for Alla Cawn had built howse vppon howse 
over y® place he buried ye money and tresure in. 

This howse is as bigg as Whitehall & Scotch yard [Scotland Yard] and verry stronge, built 
Castle wise. The laborers in digging, some weere struck dead, vizt 2 : ; others lamd, leggs and 
armes broke ; & others hurried out ; Soe y^ all other laborers weere discurraged, 

Oram Zebb, now Emperer, heareing we weere digginge, sent to know y® reason. We returnd 
him answer for stones to build a howse, w®** Roch, vnder Culler, then was buildinge ; for 6 mo we 
continewed digging, but found noethinge, Soe I, John Cambell, required my money againe. Said the 
Lord Jeffery Cawn, such things are heere : And I will consult some coniurers, and if yo’^ finde them 
not you shall haue your money againe. He did consult and brought three of those Coniurers to vs. 
On w®^ wee came to gether and showed them how farr wee had diggd, which was w^^in Nine inches 
of a pott of brass as bigg as a busbell. Said y® coniuers, take vp such a stone, w®^ don, y® pott 
appeared. Said they, medle not wth it now, but lett it a lone till morninge. Wee knew not what 
Was in it, but iudgeing it y® prize, or pte of what wee sought for, That night we weere verry merry. 
But in the mid§t of our mirth comes into y® Midle of y® Court, w®^ was large, a great many laborers 
with Mattock, Spade and other Implem^®, All of siluer, And in an instant cast vp a banke of earth 
higher then the rest, erected On it a Cannope of State. 

Others came And spied Carpetts. This Cannopie of State was borne by Nine seemeinge Men, 
The Staves of Siluer. We had Candles and lamps, but they Great wax torches. 

M^.'i One pott, when we caime to itt, was turnd into Charcoale to thinkinge, but we weere 
forbidden to medle w*^ it and next tyme the same pott was gold ; it had been taken away & brought 
againe. 

An bower after the Cannope was erected & Carpetts spred, being about 12 Clock at night, 
comes a great Devell in shape of Man in a Chaire state borne vppon mens shoulders and a 
summerre [^sumbreiro, umbrella] over his head, supported w^^^ gold staves, in great i^tate and many 
attendants after him. He sits downe vnder y® place <}f state ; most of y® rest stand by him. We all 
sadly amazed, I, Jn® Cambell, sounded [swooned] but recovered ;^ently, I had, as y® other 3 xpians, 
my bible and seriously fell to readinge. 


** Jafax Khaa, son-in-law of the wazlr Asaf Khan, was appointed prime minister by Anrangzeb in 1662 and 
died in 1670. 

Krom Stow we learn that “ a large plot of ground enolosed with brick is called Scotland, where great build* 
ings have been for receipt of the kings of Scotland,” 
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The Devell said, lay by yo^ Evengeil, but we coutiuewed. The Ld Ca\Ya sat in ye Midle of ts« 
Out comes a Devell and hawled him from vs 4 or 5 tymes his lenth. White steps out & lay 
liold of him and demanded for why they did that. 

In comes a huge ill shapt Monster and said, will not this fellow y° Ld, Cawn let vs a lone, but 
must show y^ this tresnre ; he shall never haue it, and vannisht. 

Then did y® greate Devell command him to be brought in Irons, the coniuiers haveing first don 
somewhat. 

This ill shapt Devell had remoued y® tresnre, but said, set me at liberty & I will bring it 
againe. 

This ill shapt monster had been slaue to y® Ld Caws grandfather who buried y® tresnre & se 
it buried ; Soe y® Lds Grandfather Idld him to pvent discoverey, w®^ this devell gave vs y® full 
relation of. 

He brought it againe. And y® next day went a slave of Mr Eoches & informd yo Empf 
Oram Zebb wliat she had seene, for all the bowse saw pla [plainly] what was don. This brought 
vs all into great treble, But w*^ great bribes we accquitted our selves. They weere given to y® 
Ministers of state, And w^^all purchased vs liberty for future to doe what we pleased in the bowse. 

I, John Cambell, goeing home to my owne liowse, a horsman mett me in y® way & told me, 
y^ must goe noe more to Old Dilley [Delhi] ; But what yo^ share is y^ shall haue. 

That night Koch & y® Ld. Cawn was throwne oner the wall out of the bowse & a little 
brewsed. 

White Questioned y® great Devell who be was. He I am Mortezalle [i, 'Ali, also known 
as Murtaza ’Ali], sonn In Law to Mahomett, & governs this part of y® world ; that he rose and 
all y® rest vannisht, but left y® ground rased on stood y® Cannopy state. 

White & y® Goiiiurers weere taken in a sound [swoon]. When they came to their seifs, 
theire was some thing they Dugg for laid at theire heads, vizt., An Image of gold w^^ 3 pretious 
Ghaines to it, y® Image as Bigg as a sheepe. This was kept privat 3 mo. 

Dureinge the tyme Mortezalle sat in state, w®^ was 3 or 4 bowers, he askt Roch, what haue 
yu to doe heere. M^ Roch replied, I haue given money for this place. y® Devell, let it a lone 
& we will give y^ yo^ money againe & 3 tymes more. Roch & White^® replied, we will haue 
all or none. y® Devell, you may thank Esay [Isa] w®^^ is Christ, & yo^ vengeil [Evangel], is 
y® bible. Wee cannot binder yo^ from it now, yo^ beinge Xpians, But shall pay deere for it, if 
will haue it, w®^ proved trew, as before is mentioned by y® slaves information to Oram Zebb. 

Take, y® Devell, yo^ veogell from that Gollum [ghulam], meaiieinge y® Ld. Cawn, for 
we caused him keepe a hible in his hand, (Gollam signifies slave), And we shall be sure of bkii, 
for Certainly they woud [have] carried him a way alive, for they declared they had power over him, 
but that he kept Close to y® Bible w^^ some directions we gaue him. 

gd ye Devell, y^ are sarv^® & of seuerall professions, why doe y^^ not follow yo^ pfessions : what 
haue y*^ to doe to Cast Guns heere ; get yu to yo^ owne Contrey, 

Then caime one from y® great Devell w®^ Roch was talking and struck vp his heeles, 

put him into a sound £swoon], and as he fell, he cried, god help me. y® Devell, god is neere. 

When Roch cald y® ill shap Devell, Devell, he replied, I am noe Devell, iut Cotte 
Ijhut JcaJitaJ, y^ lie, for I was murdered for this money, And if y^ will take away yo’^ Cattabb IJdtdb, 
book], w®^ is y® bible, from this Gollum \_gliuldni], y® Ld Jefferey Cawn, y^ shall haue y^ desire. 

Mr, Irvine tells me that Manucci mentions in Delhi an “ English renegade named Joao Witt who had 
married a Muhammadan, woman.’' If Joao Witt and John White are identical, the incident here described must 
have happened before White renounced his religion. 
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The Devell in y© niglits baled & puld & brased y® Ld JefE ; Cawn and soe frighted Mm lie 
durst not be from y© xpians, who ^aled him to lie y® bible on, his brest & while he did soGy 
y© Deyells had no power of him. 

I, John Cambell, warned not to come at Old Diily more, had a tent sett vp wthout the gate, 
wheere my friends & those Consernd met together. At 3 Clock in an afternoon, appeares y© great 
Bevell without attendance and said, since y^ will haue y© tresnre I charge y^ give Cawn none of it. 
We said he must share. 

If it be soe, said y® Devell, he shall never inioy good hower w^^ it, nor did he^ till he was 
baptized, but pined away. 

Smith, after 6 bowers discorse y© Devell, commanded him away. Y© Devell went 
3 tymes and caime againe. The 3d tyme he enquired of me, John Cambell, why I did not gee 
into y© howse. I replied not. y® Devell, I know y© weere forwarnd. Smith replied, Brough 
[5amo]t w®^ is begon, I command y®, in y® name of Christ begon, I, Jn© Cambell, still reasoned 
yo scripture y© Devell, but not capable to vndertake as Smith was, I left it to him, After 

ye Devell vanisht away, but Smith for 3 mo afterwards kept his bed, we doubtinge his life all 
the tyme. He recoverd at last, but every other night was tempted y^ he would take away y® bible 
from y® Ld Cawn, But we defyed y© Devell. 

Then said y® Devell, I haue Armies & Riches and am an Empero^ & Emperror of Emperrers & 
can pfer y^, & vanisht. 

After this, we being in thefeild Oram Zebb, Empr, his army, we saw a Multitude of Men, 
woh we tooke for the Enemie Kinge Swagies [Sivaji’s] army. But it was y© Devell or Mortezally 

his Armie, for we weere 130 Leagues from y© enemy, as we trewly vnderstood ^fter, but by 
these weere led too & froo for about 2 mo & mett w*^ noe enemy, tho we sought them. 

This Ld JeSery Cawn, then in y® Army & a Stout Soldier, Commanded 4000 ; f ower thowsand 
horsse could never get y© Pevells army out of bis sight, Told y© Minister who saw it as well as 
he, and we alsoe y® rest of y© Christians saw it, That the Christians faith was good & he would 
willingly Die for it, y® hono^ of the vengell. Smith y© minister told him, theires noe forse to be 
vsed to y^, y^ haue seene what wee doe. 

Its written, y® Ld, in lawes that when Mahommett died, some of his greate Conncell askt 
how they should be saved. 0^ proffett told them by water. Pray, s^ y® Ld, what is that water. 

Smith replied, it was y© water of Baptisme. The replied, I understand not what that is ; we 
wash much, y® Minister, IVD White, That washinge did not saue or j^serve him in those 
troubles y^ are come throw. This Ld replied, keepe my secretts friends. And if y^ will baptize me 
in y® way y^ are in I am willinge to receive it. 

A feast was made at my howse, J ; Cambell, and y© Bord Jeffery Cawn Baptized White 

was Godfather. Never after this did anie of y© spirritts or Devells troble him. Though, as before 
said, he till then washed in his bodey ; Every day at y© tyme of prayer would he come by stelth, 
leaveing behind his sarv^®. 

After this, Roch & this Ld i^s sent for to pson [prison] by the Casa Iqnzi], who is 
supreeme in Ecclesiasticall Crimes, t On pience they 2 weere propagatinge y© Christian Religion: and 
after y®Casa had Examoned them, they weere Commanded before the Emperor Oram Zebb, The Ld 
w^ a greate Chaine about his neck. The Emperor demanded what relation he had to y® Christians. 
The Oasa had told y® Emperor what had past. 


Mr. Irvine tells me that there is probably some foxuadation for this story, as Mannoci has a good deal to say 
about Ja*farKhau aud his kindness to, and intimacy with, Christians. Manucei does not say that he actually became 
a Christian, but he adds that “ he drank his drop of liquor,’* 
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The Ld Gawn replied, iioe marraekle ever Maliometfc or Ids Lawes did, like ye evengell be 
had made proofe of. S^i the Oasa yu vrilbe a Coffer [kafir, unbeliever], wcii is Heathen, ye 
then I must give Accompt to Hodah [KJinda'], vizt. God. Att last they weere both Cleered. 

Mortazelle, in y® discorse before, told them he lived not by bread, or his Army, or weere 
vizable at all tymes, But S'^ theirs a day we must appeare. 

These Spirritts or Devells haue iioe paine ; they Delight much in Gardens, in Jewells & Gold, 
And when they w^eere forst to hit y© Ld Gawn haue y® Tresure he Diggd for, they Caused 
y« Brammonist [Brahman] to make an agreeiiY, w»^’^ Consent of his ptners, to repaire the ruins they 
made in Digging in the howse in Old Dilly, And to make a faire Garden w^Mn Such a tyme, or elce 
be should never eiiioy quiet ; this is pforininge Att this day, aho 16G8. 

As for y® tresure got, it wns greats, & more is lookt for. 

This Mortazolle we haue power to destroy all but those beloiigc to Esa 5 ^^s ^ ye Evengell, 
vizt. Christ, & y® Gospell or scriptures. We medle none of y^; why do y^i give y® vengsll to 
anie of o^' people to hinder o^ revenge on them. White Aiisw'erod, we are bound by Esay tell 
Ts of, to doe it, and y® word of God is open A free to all men y* will receive it. W^^ that he 
grew in a fewTey, but at last becaime caline, And said, we haue noe more liberty then God gives vs. 
As Esay is yo^ profett, Soe haue wne beene pfetts to these men, w^^ makes vs now goe like 
wanderiiige spirritts. Mr White, when you weere on earth vizable, why did yo'^ not mind those 
things. Wee, said ye Devell, lianc hopes of rest for or now wanderinge, Hatter Gouna [Jjiliiar gunad]^ 
because w^ee may mend. All this while wee stood w<^^^ o^ Bibles in our hands. y*^ Devell, put away 
yo^’ Evengell, White replied, noe, its our Belefe. y® splrritt. its good for you you haue it, 
but still we are b »und to tempt you. White, Dower Sitan [J/o’, .S/nn’f(77i], is, avoyd 

Satan. I am he, noe Devell. Then showed all the Sarv'^'^ themselves in terrable shapes, some 
Lyons, some tygers and sehall Monsters, But we wo}ere not abitt amazed. Oh hum deighta 
co’iiior’ror’ ra dust hey [ah ham dekhtd tumhard rah duriist Devell, Now I see yo^^ way 

Js right. Wtb that he <fe his Crew vannisht. 

Two bowers after comes in a great Sarpent, jQ Culk of gold ; ye Minister & w^ee went to prayer; 
y® Sarpent tooke on his belly a turae or two on y® Carpett & vannisht. 

That night M^' White fell sick & vomitted blood and went vp & downe stampinge A could 
not speake for 3 bowers. It pleased god he went to y® bible and desired yo Minister to turne to 
and led his hand to it, for we weere all then alfrighted- When ye Minister had red 
4 lines, White spooke & 0 Lord What bane 1 don, I will never more discorse w^'^ Splrrits. 

For 3 days after this he was sick, but to him nor anie of vs did y® Devell appeare ever after. 

They then went to y® Ld Cawn who owned y® liow'se & said, go & give y® Christains that 
booke thou hast, And we will give the w^ riches thou demandest of vs. The Ld replied 1 fynd theire 
w'ay trewtli and y^ all deceivers, And if I should do it would teare me to pecces. He, y® Ld, eaime 
next day & told vs what had hapned. 

White Sf , if he appeares agalne, give him this answer to resolve y’*^ whether hee can dno 
more for y^^ then the vengell hath don. This -svas the last thinge after ye Ld was baptized 
yt hapned, viz^. 

The Devell caime to y® L^\ & y® gave him y® Question above mentiond. The Devell 
replied, for Riches and welth I w’ill assure the enough ; what follows I cannot tell. 

The replied, I have got riches & will more in spight of y^ by y® lielpe of that I beleive in. 


p;; possible from the form which the author has adopted for the Arabic Tsa, that he is mixing up the name 
Isa, Christ, with Tsai, Christian, 

Hiatus in original. 
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The speakei 0 ge this, y® Devell vannisht away, And the Lord was taken deade, And was 
stript and washt, and was about to be wound and laid forth as to his buryall. We, the Christians, 
were sent for to old Dilley howse to come to his buryall, his freinds knoweing we weere intimate. 
We caime, x\nd of A Suddan he Started rp & s'>, O hodah Iss a’ ra’ soiT la’ law’ [0 Khuda, ’Isa 
ar-rasulu’llah, 0 God, Christ is the prophet of God], w<!>> is in English, 0 god who hath saued me by 
yo providence of Jesus Christ, One of his sarvants, beinge a Moore, went to y® Casa & s^, his 
Ld was turned Coffer. H®, ye was sent for ; we ye Engs durst not be seene in it. The L'i, 
haueing good parts, disputed a litle leaue of the Cas & desired him look into Moses law 
& told him their was one God, And s« we are bound by Mahomett our profett to pray for all 
other profetts but espetially Ela Ela Issa’ ru’ sou’ la’ law [_All(ih, Alluh, ’Isa af-rasulu llalij w®** is 
interpreted before. Si y® L^, when I was taken sick, God & Issa [’Isa, i. e., Christ] caime in my 
heart first. y® Casa, this was in former tymes, But Issa is not yet come. We know, s<i y® to 
the Casa, he is a great profett. S'! y® Casa, doe y“ not acknowledge Mahommett greater. Ho-dah 
a’ mer’ a’ cull’ ham so se’ de’ra’ buttella \_Kliudd merd diikh Ichuld ham ho sidltd rah batldijal, y‘ is, 
God open my eles and direct me y® right way, I cannot dispute wt^^ being Casa, w®"' is as High 
preist. 

Said the Casa, ham Dalgeere hey \Jiain clilglr liai\, I am some will goe to hell. ye L'*, 
Ho-dah Jan te [Khudd jane or jinte\, God knowes whether I shall or noe. Brough [hardo], 
ye Casa, begon. The next day y® Casa related this to ye Emperer. The Emperer cald ye Casa & 
y® his OouDsell to debate it. The Oasa said, he is giity of death, because be dispats against the 
Law of Mahommett, S<i ye Emperer, lets know by whorae this j^swation of his caime. They seat 
to ye Padrees, imponed them, thretned some, others had Strips to Confesse, but they knew nothinge 
of it, noe more they did. Then y® Emperer, Bi r’ga haii’den [^Bird Jaka7inam'], Goe & be hanged. 
Je hob Mussellman^o a Good Moore will never make a Christian nor a Christian a good Moore. 
Esiib ho’ da’ ca’ hut hey [Fe7i sab Khudd he hath hai] ye Empor, is All this is in gods hand 
And Oleered him. Bat after this we durst not meete but if he caime to vs at night, he staid privat 
vs all next day and away at night, Soe we the same if we went to his howse, 

(To be continued.) 


FOLKTALES FROM NORTHERN INDIA, 

Collected by William Croohe, 

I. 

A Tale of Human SacriRee.^ 

There was once a Raja who had a very wise Wazir. One day the Raja went to hunt, and 
they encountered a tiger. The Raja wounded the beast, but in the fight which followed it so 
happened that the tiger bit off one of the fingers of the Raja. When he returned all the 
courtiers condoled with him on his misfortune, but the Wazir said : “ Whatever Bhagwan does 

he does for our good,” When he heard this, the Raja fiew into a passion, and turned the Wazir 
out of his Court. 

As the Raja suffered much pain from the wound, he determined to go for a ride in the 
jungle. He rode on a long way and became separated from his escort, and as night came on he 
W'ent for shelter into a temple of Devi, He sat by the door, but continued to hold his horse by 
the rein. How in this temple there was a gang of thieves, who bad got possession of some 
valuable goods. And they had vowed that if they were successful they would sacrifice a man 
to the goddess. But they had forgotten to bring a victim, and just as the Raja came up they 

Probably the commenoement of some formula Khub Musalman^ &c. 

^ Told by E^meswara Eatta, Ojlia, of Lilapur, Part^ibgarh District, Ondh. 
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were discussing wliat5 tliey should do. Suddeuly the lightuiug flashed and they saw the Raja at 
the door of the temple. So they seized him and were just about to sacrifice him, when one of 
them said : Let us examine him to see if perchance he have not lost any part of his body. If so, 
he will not serve our purpose, as it is unlawful to offer a victim who is defective in any way.” 

When they examined the Raja they found that be had lost one of his fingers ; so they let 
liini go. 

The Raja came back to his palace, and when his courtiers were assembled, he said : Let 
the Wazir be summoned to the presence.” When he arrived the Raja told him what had 
happened and said : Now I know that whatever Bhagwan does is for our good, and it w'as 
my fault that I drove such a wise man as you from my Court.” 

The Wazir answered : Bhagwan had in this good in store for me also.” The Raja asked : 

What good had He in store for yon?” The Wazir replied : “Had I not been expelled from 
the presence, surely you would have taken me with you, I would not have failed to accompany 
you to the temple, and the thieves in that case -would certainly have sacrificed me in your 
stead as I had no bodily defect.” 

The Raja was pleased with the sagacity of his Wazir and advanced him to great honour, 

IL 

How the Faq.lr lost his ear.2 

There was once a Rujfi who excelled in the science of archery ; many archers contended 
with him, but he used to defeat them all, and whenever he defeated a rival he wmuld make 
him his slave. Daily lie used to go to the river bank and test his skill by shooting at the 
fishes in the water. One day he went there as usual, and as he was shooting his arrows at 
the fish a man in the garb of a Faqir approached him and continued watching him for some 
time. At last the Faqir said: “This habit of yours is not good. You had better give it 
up.” Then the Faqir went to bathe in the water close by, and when the Raja observed him 
attentively he saw that he had lost one of his ears. So he asked the Faqir to go wdth him 
to his palace, and there he entertained him. But he was puzzled to discover how the Faepr 
had lost his ear, and he enquired the cause; but when he asked him, the Faqir was wroth 
and remained silent. At last one day the Raja insisted that the Faqir should tell his tale, 
and, though unwilling as lie was to speak, at length he replied : — 

“0 Maharaja! I was once like you famous for my skill as an archer, .and so skilled w^as 
I that I despised the whole world. One day I wms wandering about and came to the house 
of a w^ealthy merchant. His -wife, one of the most beautiful women of the age, was sitting at 
the door, and when I saw her my heart w\as infiamed with love and I implored her to yield 
to my wishes. But she refused with indignation and said: ‘I am not sucii as you suppose. 
I love my husband alone. You had better leave the house, or when my husband comes, I will 
tell him and he will slay you with his aiu-ow.’ ” I wms so lost in. love to her that I remained 
sitting there, and by and by her husband came back, and when he heard from his wife what 
had passed he said : ‘ I hear that you pride yourself as an archer. When I have eaten my 
food I will test your power.' So he sat dowm and ate, and when his meal was done he said : 
^ Take your bow and a hundred arrows and do your best to shoot me.’ I took my bow and 
arrows and shot at him, hoping that I might slay him and then win the love of the lady. 
Cut he guarded himself so skilfully with his shield that I failed to hit the mark, and when all 
iiiy arrows were spent he said : ‘Take my bow and fix an arrow to it.’ I took the bow ; but do 
what I would, it was beyond my power to string it, and then I fell at his feet and prayed his 
pardon. But with t^wo fingers he took me by the ear and put me outside his door, and such 

Told Mohan Lul, studeat of the school at G-huzipur, Fatelipur District. 
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was fhe sfcrengtb. of liis fingers tliat my ear remained in lais grasp. Sucli was my slaame tliat 
I gave up the practice of archery and became a Faqir,” 

When the Raja heard the tale of the Faqir he was ashamed, and broke his bow and never 
shot an arrow for the rest of his life. 

III. 

How tlie S^dhO, was taught faith in the Scriptures.® 

There was once a Sadhu who was one day reading the Sastras, and he came across a verse 
which taught that even ascetics are enamoured of the beauty of women. He would not believe 
that this could be true, so Bhagwan determined to teach him not to distrust the Scriptures. One 
night he sent a lovely maiden to the hermitage of the saint, and she knocked and said : I am 
the daughter of a merchant and I desire shelter for the night as I have lost my way.'’ The 
Sadhu at first refused to admit her, but when she implored him, he let her in, and when he 
had given her food he shut her up in an inner room, and locking the door gave her the key from 
beneath, and said : “ An evil demon sometimes at night assumes my form. Should he come 
to the door and desire admittance, open not to him.” 

So they both lay down to rest, and in ti e night the maiden woke and began to sing 
songs of love until the Sadhu heard her, and he became infiamed with love of her. So he 
arose and knocked at the door, and when she got up and looked through a chink, and seeing the 
form of the Sadhu, she remembered his words and would not open to him. He called her 
and said : “ Open to me ! I am thine host, the Sudhii.” But she said : ‘"Do I not know the evil 
devices of the wicked ones ? ” So she kept the door shut, and the Sadhu got up on the roof 
and tried to enter through the tiles. But his foot was caught by the rafters, and he could 
move neither one way nor the other. Thus he remained till the morning broke, when his brethren 
seeing his state came and released him. When they asked him what had happened, he told them 
the whole case. This,” said they, ** will be a lesson to you not to doubt the truth of Holy 
Writ.” 


IV. 

The Virtu© of Ciiarity.^ 

There was once a Raja who possessed enormous wealth, but was such a miser that he 
never gave anything in charity. On the contrary, his son was so generous that every day he 
used to weigh himself against gold and distribute it to tbe poor. One day Bhagwan himself 
irame to see him in disguise of a Brahman. He commenced reciting the sacred books at the 
gate of the palace, and when the prince came to listen he ordered him to call his father, the 
Baja, The Raja came and Bhagwan demanded alms. The R^j^ promised to give him money ; 
but when he came home and entered his treasure house he cried, ‘‘ How can I give away the 
wealth which I have collected with such difficulty ? ” So he drove Bhagwan from the city. 

Then BhagwHn ordered the prince to shut up his father in prison as a madman and take 
the kingdom. So he began to distribute his wealth in charity till nought remained, and he 
was brought to poverty. Bhagwan again visited him in the form of a SMhu. He was then 
living in a miserable straw hut, and when he saw the holy man he went in and ordered the 
Rani to bake all the flour they had into cakes for their guest. While the meal was being cooked 
the Sadhu asked tbe Baja to come and bathe with him. As they plunged into the water the 
Raja w^as turned into an embryo and re-born as the Maharaja of Benares. For twelve years he 
lived in the utmost splendour and then died. When they threw his ashes into the Ganges he 
at once regained his form as the Raja on the Ghat, where he had been bathing with Bhagwan, 

® Told by Pandit Jatadliar, Brubman, and recorded by Sri Earn, Brahman of Joudbari, Agra District, 

Told by Pandit Lalman, Brahman of Agra, 
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Tiien he knew that the Sadhu was the deity, and falling at his feet worshipped him. Bhagwan 
asked him to choose what boon he pleased. But the Raja said : “ All I desire is that my 
father^ motherj and myself may be admitted to thy heaven.” So a heavenly chariot appeared 
and all thx^ee were transported to paradise. 

V. 

The Ooolie and the 

There was once a poor coolie who was coming home to his dinner. On the path before him 
he saw two snakes fighting, and the larger snake was jast about to kill and devonr the smaller 
one, when the coolie struck it with his mattock, and the small snake crept into some brushwood 
and disappeared. When he had eaten his food, the coolie went to pray in the mosque, and as 
he was leaving, a beautiful youth accosted him and said: “Pray wait a little, as my father is 
coming to call on you.” “ Who am I that any person should call on me ? ” replied the coolie. 
Just then a magnificent-looking old man came up and saluted the coolie. “ Who am I,” he 
asked, “the meanest of the mean, that any one should salute me ? ” Said the old man: “ You 
have conferred the greatest possible favour upon me. I am the king of the Jinn, and this youth 
is my son, I have a mortal foe, one of the Jinn. He turned my son into a snake and was 
about to slay him when you saved his life. Now I intend to reward you, so lie awake to-night 
and keep the matter secret.” The coolie went home and told his wife. All she said was, 
“ Some one is making a fool of you.” 

But the coolie stayed awake, and just at midnight he heard something fall in the courtyard 
of his house, and when he went out to see what it was, he found that it w^as a purse of gold, and 
several more fell at his feet. He woke his wife and showed her the treasure. She said ; “ If 
anyone sees you with so much money they will say you stole it. Better bury all the purses 
but one, “ The coolie obeyed her, and with the money in one purse he bought cows and oxen, 
and when his neighbours asked him about it he said : “ I have raised a loan from a Mahi.jan.” 
So he prospered, and by and by he dug up the rest of the money and became a very wealthy 
man, and to the day of his death he never told any one of the luck which had befallen him. 


VI, 

The Hunter and the Deer.® 

A hunter went out one day into the forest and saw a pair of deer grazing. He planned, 
how to kill them. So he set fire to the grass on one side, on another he posted his hound, on 
the third laid a snare, and on the fourth stood himself with his spear in his hand. When the 
deer tried to escape, the male fell into the snare, hnt the hind escaped. When she saw that 
her mate had been captured she came back, and standing before the hunter she said: 
“ I know that thy food is fiesh, and so has it been ordered by Bhagwan, But my mate whom 
thou hast caught is lean, while I am fat. Kill me in his stead and let him go alive. Perchance 
thou hast never heard the saying : — 

“NT; aliaj karijo manukh sajainjag kdj, 

Jagat IdbJi kari vash bimalt surpur sajain sarndj^ 

“ Those who at a sacrifice to themselves do good to others, win true glory in this world, 
and when dead, can arrange the seats for their company in the city of the gods.” 

When the hunter heard these words he was filled with compassion, released the deer, and 
gave up hunting for the remainder of his life. 


6 Told by Mahbab liShi, Mnsalman, and recorded by Zafar-nllah of Sikandra, Aligarh District, 
s Told by Baciiau Kasera, of Mirzapur. 
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VII. 

Allah Bakhsh the Demon, adl the Saint Abdul Qftdir Jiiani. 

When the Saint Abdnl Q^dir Jil^ni was staying at Piran Kalyar, near Eurki, in the 
Sah^npur District, Allah Bakhsh, the noted demon, who frequented that neighbourhood, 
attacked, or, as the phrase runs, “ mounted on the head’’ of the wife of the man at whose house 
the saint’s bread used to be cooked- The man, when he found that his wife was under the 
influence of the demon, took her to the saint. 

The saint said to the demon : “ What do yon mean by coming to the place where my 
bread is baked ? ” 

The demon answered: “ I will not come again as long as your honour stays here.” 

The saint again asked : “ Why do you not come on my head ? ” 

The demon replied : “I have nothing to do with the Maqbiil Ilahi or the accepted of 
God.” 

Again the saint asked : ** Why do you not come on the heads of the women of the household 

of the righteous?” “They,” replied the demon, “are under the protection of the Almighty, 
and I cannot touch them,” 

So the demon departed in fear and never returned as long as the saint remained in that 
neighbourhood, 

VIII. 

A Woman’e Wiles,^ 

There was in the city of Kanchanpur a banker who had a daughter named Jay Sri, and 
when she grew np she was married to Jay Mohan, the son of the She lived with her 

father after her marriage, and had a lover of her own. One day her husband came to see her, 
and she professed the deepest love for him : but at night when he was asleep she left him and 
went to visit her lover. On the way a party of thieves saw her and followed her. When she 
w^ent into the house she saw that her lover lay dead from the bite of a snake. She lay down 
beside bim and began to weep and lament him. 

Now there was a demon in a tree close by, and when he saw her he was overcome by her 
beauty and he entered into the corpse of her paramour. When she saw him, as she thought, 
revived, she was delighted, and they stayed together till near dawn. As she was leaving, the 
demon seized her and cut off her nose. 

She came home covered with blood and lay down beside her husband, and when it was 
daylight she called out to her father and said: My husband has cut off my nose.” 

So the prince was seized and condemned to death, and as they were carrying him to 
execution, one of the thieves saw him, and when he heard what had happened began to weep. 
They took him to the Raja, and when the tale was told they went and found the woman’s lover 
dead and covered with blood. The prince was released and his wicked wife was put to death 
with torture. 

The Two Blind Men.® 

Two blind men were sitting together, one of whom was blind from his birth, the other had 
become blind after he had grown np. The second asked the first if he would eat rice-milk if 
he got some. The other asked what sort of thing rice-milk was. His friend said : “ It is 
white.” The other asked : » What is white ? ” “ It i s like the heron.” “ What is the heron 

’f Told by Bfil Govind, Br4binan of Tarinpdr, SStapUi. 

« Told by Naimb^, tailor, aaid recorded by 33Uiliinat-xiIIali, teacher of the school at Baksiya, Budaun District. 
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like? Then the second man held the hand of the first and made him. touch the rice-milk « 
The other, when he touched it, said: ‘‘Yon rascal ! Why are yon asking me to eat this filthy 
staff? I will never touch it7’ 

IX, 

The Fat© of the Thieves.® 

Once upon a time the four Ages of the World met, and Treta Ynga asked Krita Yuga what 
the law in his time was. Krita Ynga replied : “ In my time it wms the law that if his subjects 
behaved sinfully the Baja wms punished.’* Treta Yuga answered ; “ It was a cruel law' to 
punish the Raja tor the sins of his subjects.” 

The Dwapara Ynga asked Treta Yuga what the law in his time was, Treta Yuga 
answered : In my time it was the law that if the people sinned the landholders were punished,” 

Dwapara Yuga, replied: “ This indeed was a very cruel law.” 

Then Kali Yuga asked Dwapara what the law in his time was. Dwapara Yuga answered: 

my time it was the law that if a junior member of a family committed sin, the bead of the 
family* suffered for it.” Kali Ynga answered : “This indeed was an unjust law.” 

So the three Ages asked Kali Yuga: And in your time what is the law ? ” He replied: 

In my time the law is that he who sins suffers himself.” How can this be ? ” they asked. 

Then Kali Yuga went into the jungle and laid there a great brick of gold. Just as he 
did so, two goldsmiths passed by, and when they saw the brick of gold they snatched it up at 
once and hid it in their luggage. Then one of them said : ^‘Brother, if you will I will go to 
some village and buy food.” His friend agreed, and the goldsmith hastened to bis house and 
told his wife that when he was going through the jungle with his friend he had found a brick 
of gold. She said ; ‘‘I will cook some sweetmeats and put poison in them, which you can give 
to your comrade. Then all the gold will be yours.” He agreed, and when the sweetmeats 
were ready, he took them and hastened to the place where he had left his comrade with 
the gold. 

He also had been planning how to outwit his comrade. So when he saw him coming up 
with the sweetmeats he said : “ Let us bathe before we eat.” The two then went to a 
neighbouring well to bathe, and as his comrade stood at the edge, his friend pushed him in. 
Then he came back to where his friend had placed the sweetmeats, and having eaten some he 
died, 

^‘This,” said Kali Yuga, “is the way in which in my time punishment falls on the 
sinner.” 


X. 

The Tale of the Two Thieves.^® 

There was once a noted thief who took his nephew, the son of his sister, and began to 
train him in the art of thievery. 

One day the thief stole a pigeon, and bringing it home told his nephew to cook it and have 
it ready by the time he came back. The boy set about roasting the bird, and when it was ready 
he ate the liver. 

When the thief returned he missed the liver and asked the hoy where it was. “Pigeons,” 
said the boy, “ you ought to know never have livers.” The thief knew that the hoy was 
deceiving him, but he said nothing and waited a chance of taking his revenge. 

® Told by Pandit Brindaban Misr, teacher of the school of hTur Malidl, Agra District, N,-W. P. 

Told by Khdbt Earn, Kuyasth of Sainya, Agra District, N.-W. P. 
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Some time after tlie pair went out together and broke into a Thakox’s cow-house. The 
elder thief loosed the Thaknr's bufialo and drove it outside. Then he seized his nephew, tied 
him up with the rope of the buffalo, and went his way. 

In the morning the Thakur came into his cow-house, found his buffalo gone, and the boy 
tied up in its place. ‘‘Who tied you here?’’ he asked. “The man who stole the buffalo,” 
replied the boy. “ And whostole the buffalo?” “ The man who tied me up here.” And though 
they cross-questioned him till they were tired they could get no more out of him than this. 

At last the headman of the village said : ‘‘ As this fellow will not confess, let us take him 
to the temple of Bbavani and offer his head to the goddess. Perhaps, she will then tell us 
who stole the buffalo.” 

So they took him to the temple, aud were just about to cut off his head to offer to the 
goddess, when his uncle, the thief, came up on a horse and asked what they were about. They 
told him the whole story, and he said i “ Let me take the boy aside and examine him. 
Perchance, I may be able to find out the truth.” 

So the thief took his nephew a little way aside and said : “ Now, what became of the 
pigeon’s liver. If you refuse to tell me I will leave you at the mercy of these clod-hoppers.” 
“Uncle,” the lad replied, “surely you are old enough to know that pigeons don’t have livers.” 
“In truth you have the makings of a master-thief in you/’ the uncle said. “Jump up on the 
horse behind me and let us get out of this.” 

And this was the last the villagers saw of the thieves or the buffalo. 

XI. 


The Btol and her Lover united in death.i^ 

Once upon a time there was a banker in a certain city who used daily to go out hunting. 
One day, as he was going to the forest, he saw a who had just married, and was taking 
his Rani to his palace. The party had halted in a garden to eat, and just as the lady came out 
of her litter the banker saw her and fell in love with her. By and by the party started and the 
banker stood looking after the lady. When she had gone some distance he climbed a tree and 
continued looking after her, and as she went still further he stood on the highest bough to catch 
a last glimpse of her, and then in his grief he fell down on his horse which was tied up below 
and both died immediately. 

When the banker did not return that evening his father was anxious about him, and sent 
men to search for him. After a time they came to the garden and found him dead, lying on his 
horse. They came home and told the sad news to his father, who was overwhelmed with grief. 
He directed his servants to burn the body of hia son and to erect on the spot a temple of Mahade va 
and a rest-house for ti'aYellers (Dharmsala). 

Close to the garden lived a Faqir, who witnessed all these events, and when the temple was 
built he lived in the Dharmsala and received alms from travellers. 

A year or so after, the RiM, for whose sake the banker had lost his life, came to that place, 
on her way to her father’s house, and halted in the garden. She saw the new temple and the 
Dharmsala, and, remembering that they were not built when she was last at the place, asked 
the Faqir how they came to be erected. He replied : “ These buildings have been erected to 
commemorate the youth whose ashes lie here.” She asked the Faqir how he lost his life, 
and when she heard the tale, she was filled with love for the youth. So she went to the grave 
and cried, « 0 Bhagwdn 1 If my love for the youth who lies here be true, may the earth 
open that I may be with him 1 ” 


Told by Adhdr Soa^r of Dadurd, I'atehp-ar District, N.-W. P» 
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Bliagwan heard her prayer. The earth opened, and she joined her lover in the grave* 
On this the earth closed again. After a time her servants came to search for her, and when 
they could not find her they made enquiries of the Faqir. He said : “ This much I know. 
Just now she was standing here when the earth opened its mouth, and she was engulfed in 
the grave with her lover. Such is the power of true love ! ’’ 

XII, 

The Modest Weaver 

Once upon a time there was a very lovely princess : as she was sitting at her window she 
Saw a weaver lad passing by with his water vesseP^ in his hand. She fell in love with him 
and sent her servants to fetch him. When he came in he began to weep and said : Alas ! for 
my water-pot ? Alas ! for my water-pot 1 ” 

“ Why are you lamenting your water-pot!’’ She asked: want yon to marry me and 

then you can have thousands of water-pots like this.” 

But he went on weeping and said : I know, princess, that if I marry you 1 can have 

vessels of gold and silver. But this pot I have used for years, and it has seen me at my 
ablutions. This is why I am lamenting it.” 

The princess thought to herself: this weaver’s son is so modest why should I hold 

my honour so cheap ? So she rewarded him handsomely and let him take his old water-pot 
and go home. 

XIII. 

The Riddles of the 

Once upon a time there was a king whose wont it was to roam in the streets of his capital 
to find out the condition of bis subjects. One day, as he was out, he came to^a well where 
three young married women were talking about their husbands. 

One of them said: ‘‘My husband is a professional thief. Some day he will be put to 
death or imprisoned. And so I am worn away with anxiety.” 

The second said : “ My husband is always swimming across the river, and I fear that 
some day an alligator will devour him.” 

The third said : “My husband is quite a boy and is no good to me.” 

Then the girls went their way, and the king saw a woman gaily dressed with all her 
jewels, going along the road. He followed her and saw her come to the river, which she began 
to swim across. As she was in the midst of the water an alligator seized her by the leg, but 
she struck at the beast and it let her go. As she reached the other bank, she came face to 
face with a tiger, which she killed with one blow" and went on. Then she met her lover who 
was waiting for her, and after a time she swam back again. 

The king went another way and came to a jungle. There he saw a tigress who was being 
delivered of cubs. Just then three or four elephants came up and rushed at her. Cut one 
of the cubs, which had just been born, struck an elephant on the head, killed and began to 
devour him. The other elephants were afraid and ran away. 

Next day the king saw the same woman who had swum across the river going over again 
and driving a buffalo with her. When she reached the other bank the buffalo ran away and 
she called her brother, whose name was Har Deo, to help her to catch it. 

^2 Told by Akbar Shah Miingbi of Manbasa, Ludhi, Mirzapxir — one of the aboriginal raceti ; recorded by 
Pandit Biimgliarib Cbaiib€\ 

The word nsed is hadlianti, the laid wdtb a spout used by Muhammadans for ablution, 
n Told by Shiu Handan Biid of Sdrajpur, and recorded by Shaikli Dtdur ’Ali of Bibipiir, Azamgarli District, 
N.*W. P. 
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Then the king came back to Ms palace and summoned his ministers. He said t Explain 
to me the meaning of these three sentences, or if you fail your lives are forfeited.’® These 
were the sentences i 

Ye tinon paclihidy eh (These three suffer remorse).®’ 

YuMre Ear Beo (Calls out ^ Har Deo®).’® 

Edihi pafija gMo (The elephant wounded by a claw),’® 

The ministers were in sore perplexity and none could explain the meaning. Seeing the 
Wazir in grief, his daughter asked the reason, and when he told her the difficulty, she told 
him to go and tell the king as follows ; 

1. **Wdr pdf hi hJieti dn pdr dhan chort jdy an ^ 

Jogi jog hydh na hariye, ye tinon ^aohlvtdyeh. 

2. Eadi panwarhe bdgh mdre, jal men hd jdne hhewd ; 

BJiaihs hd pamd man na dwe, tab pukdre Har Beo. 

3. Sringhin aur Padmin inhi hzM na jde, 

Bhuidn give wa nahan nahihy ja men kdthiy pahje ghdwdj^ 

In other words : 

1. This one farms beyond the river ; this robs the goods of others ; this onp’s marriage 
was not with her equal — all three will live to repent,. 

She swam across the river and killed the tiger. She knows the secrets of the 
water, but still she cannot control a bufalo-calf, so she has to call on Har 
Deo for help,. 

8. The tale of the tigress and the elephants cannot be told. The cijb but ji^st born, 
whose nails had not grown, was able to slay the elephant.®’ 

The Wazir told these answers to the king, who was so pleased that he asked by whose 
wit they had been discovered. When he heard that it was the wise daughter of the Wazir, 
he made her his queen. 

(To he continued.) 


SOME TELEGU nursery SONGS 4ND Q^TCIJES, 


BY M. N. YENKATASWAMI, M.R,A.S., M.F.L,S. 

3sro. I. 


Text. 

0, 0 , ayi ! 

Godumha ravaraika, 
Golusungaralu, 

Godullu nidana, 

Adu N%abushi. 

0, 0 , ayi 1 

Mudhu mudhik^yas 
Mutliiala kulla, 

Mudhada laipudurr^ 

Mi maina mamalu. 


A Iiullaby. 

Translation. 

0, 0 , dyi / 

Furrowed mark on thumb, 
Chain attached to rings, 
Under shady walls, 

Plays N%abushi, 

0, 0 , dyi ! 

Lovely f^udhi-ivuity 
Cap of pearls, 

4-wakened to h.e kissed 
By mother’s brothers. 
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Translation, 

0 ^ 0, ayi ! 

0 , 0, dyi 1 

Palla mudhikaya, 

Milky mwif/i^-frait. 

Pagadala kulla# 

Cap of coral, 

Palin dhaga laipndurm 

Awakened to drink milk 

Mi maina mamalu. 

By mother’s brothers. 

O, 0, %i i 

0 , 0, dijt ! 

Mudhik%ala mudhu 

Lovely is nmdlti-irmt. 

Matnllo mndhn 

Lovely is the Jisper. 

Mamala sankana 

In the lap of mother’s brothers, 

Nagabushannm mudhu ! 

i Lovely is Nagabushi 1 

JTo. 

II* 

A Nursery Game. 

Text. 

Translation. 

Koko Lanka# 

Kdko Lanlea. 

K6daval Lanka* 

Lanka of the scythe. 

Lanka dhisina. ■ 

Conqueror of Lanka, 

Eamudn paita. 1 

Rama’s city. 

Muthia biyam, 

Pearl rice. 

Mulaka char, 

Broomstick water. 

Elaln 

.Ankle bell. 

Kanka nam. 

Kanka num. 

Aiko sukka* 

Morning star. 

Yenna mudha. 

Pat of Butter. 

Mamadi mogha^ 

Mangorbud 

Miillai char, 

Jasmine vater# 


3ii"ot©s. 


A cliild sits with its legs stretched out in front of itself, over which the mother or sister, or 
gome female relative, passes her right hand to and fro, repeating the above words, which are 
now more or less nonsense, though no doubt they once had a meaning connected with the story 
of Rama and his conquest of Lanka or Ceylon. 

Kanha %um is a copper ring, which, with betel leaves and turmeric powder, is fastened to 
the wrist during the marriage ceremony. 


No. III. 


Text. 


A Hursery Bhym©. 


Translation, 


Nariiyana, Nariiyana, nakka toka, 
Nnnnaila vunchi navuddhenkapoka ? 

Putanala gumpa k^da dhinohi raka, 
Manohinila baikada munchi raka. 


Nardyana, Narayana, fox's tail, 

Why did you keep me without carrying me 
away ? 

Setting me down at a parched-gram basket, 
Dipping me in a sweet water welL 

INote. 


Ndriyana^ Nirdyam is a form of invocation to Rama. 
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Text. 

Tammiidii, tammndu taittu,- 

Tammiidn pendlamu murikith^. 
Marikitliu tisukoniy 
Mulalo pettntai, 

N akkaituka pojai. 

Narayaiia I 


No. IV. 

A Nursery Eiiyme. 

Translation. 

Y^onnger-bxother, yonBger-brOtlier is 

amulet. 

Younger-brother s wife is disagreeable. 
Disagreeable is taken and 
Put in the corner and 
Carried oS by a fosi. 

Narayana 1 


ail 


MISCELLANEA. 


A DISPIJTBB SUCCESSION : CHAMBA STATE, 
PANJAB. 

On the death of Raja Sri Singh of Ohaiuba in 
1870, in the absence of a direct heir, Mian Such^t 
Singh, the younger of his two surviving 
brothers, laid claim to the gaddi, basing his 
claim on the fact that he was the late Raja’s 
uterine brother. In accordance with the sanad 
of 1818, however, the elder of the two brothers^ 
Mian Gopal Singh, was declared the rightful 
heir. 


It would he interesting to knc>w on What this 
claim was grounded. There is a very strong 
feeling among all the castes and tribes of the 
Pahjab that uterine consanguinity Confers no 
rights to any share in the inheritance.^ A son 
by a woman’s former husband is termed ^jgichli- 
laggi^ and is at most entitled to maintenance. 


In the legends of GUga, however, a somewhat 
similar idea appears to underlie one of the main 
incidents of the myth. Ghga has two cousins, 
the sons of his mother’s sister, who claim that 
they are entitled to share in his inheritance on 
the ground that they are the adopted sons of his 
mother. There are several variants of this 
incident in the legends, but the changes appear 
to be rung on the following table of descent: — 
Amar Singh 


Jiwar = Bachhal 

1 

Ghgd 


Niwar = Nachhab 
[ sister of 
Bachhal 


Arjan Surjan 


Kachhal’s husband is never mentioned in 
most versions of the legend, but in one version 
a husband has been found for her in the person 
of Niwar, brother of liwar, so that these two 
brothers ai*e manied to two sisters. 

In the ordinary versions, however, it is assumed, 
rather than expressly stated, that Kdchhai is 
BachhaFs eo-wifey u e., also married to Jiwar. 

Nevertheless, in all versions, the claim of 
Arjan and Surjan t6 the share in Gfiga’s 
inheritance, Jtwar^s kingdom or property, 
appears to be based on their relationship to 
Ghga as the sons of KAchhal, or the adopted 
sons of B^chhab and not on their position as 
the sons, actual or putative, of Jiwar or 
Niwar. 

In the version of the myth published as the 
Song of in the Legends of the ' Panjdhy^ we 
find Arjan and Surjan claiming Bachhal as their 
adoptive mother, while Ghgd persists in calling 
them ‘ sons of my mother’s sister.’ 

Similarly in the Bijnor version^ we find Arjan 
and Surjan basing their claim to a share in the 
inheritance in the fact that their mother and 
BAehhal were sisters. 

Conflicting and vagUe as the variants of the 
Gdg§, myth hitherto collected are, it seems clear 
that a claim to succeed on the ground of 
uterine consanguinity, or on the analogous 
ground of kinship through the mother’s own 
sister — the latter apparently being a curious, 
but not illogical, development of the former 
idea — is not wholly untenable. 

H. A. Rose. 

4th Lecenibefy 1905. . 


1 Punkah Customary Lmv, Vol. HI. p. 53 ; lY. p. 133 *, Y. p. 63 ; YI. P- 9 1 and Eerosfcpore Code, p. 18, among 
others. 


2 PicthMagg, or a child ‘ which is tacked on behind,’ as it were, is a disparaging term in itself. A local term 
for such a son in the Ambala and Karnal Districts of the Punjab is gadhebra, a word which is not traceable in th@ 
dictionaries and the derivation of which is not known ; Punjab Ousiomary Law, Karnal, p, 13, and AmMla, p. 2l. 

^ See Yol. HI. p. 2C2, where ‘sworn mother’ is an incorrect translation of dharm M which can only 
mean ‘ adoptiT© mother.’ 

^ See ante, Yol. XXIY. pp. 49 et 
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THE DIPAVAMSA AND THE MAHAVAMSA AND THE HISTORICAL 

TRADITION IN CEYLON. 

BY WILHELM GEIGEB ; EKLANGEN. 

A condensed translation 'by Miss C, A, Nicolson^ M,A. 

[ The great value of Dr. Geiger's researclies into the development of the historical literature of 
Ceylon, and the importance of that literature in connexion with the evolution of chronological details, 
both historical and religious, are so weU known, that we cannot doubt that all readers of the Indian 
Atitiquary will welcome the condensed translation here given, with the permission kindly accorded 
by him, of his latest writing on these topics, and that many of them will be led to look into the 
German work itself for the full treatment of the themes. 

While dealing chiefly with the DTpavaiiisa and the Mahavaiiisa, — the two works which must 
always rank foremost in this line until any of the older compositions may be recovered, — and 
with the Commentary on the Mahavarhsa, Dr, Geiger has here handled also other writings which, 
arranged in chronological order, are as follows : — 

1. Sainanta-Pasadika of Buddhaghosa (first third of 5th century), 

2. Mahabodhivaihsa (last quarter of 10th century). 

8. Dathavaihsa (shortly after 1211), with Daladapujavali (about 1300). 

4. Pali Thupavamsa (about 1250), and Singhalese Thupavamsa (shortly before 1260). 

5. Dhatuvamsa (date unknown). 

6. Pujavali (second half of l3th century). 

7. Nikayasahgraha (end of 14th century), 

8. Jlajaratnakara (middle of lOtli century). 

9. Rajavali (beginning of 18th century). 

In the original work, an appendix (pages 120 — 146) gives a comparative analysis of the 
Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, with references to parallel passages in the other literature. This 
most valuable appendix must be consulted in the original, where it is presented in such a form as to 
be easily capable of being used even by those who do not read German. — Editor.] 

Introduction. 

T here is hardly any part of the mainland of India, respecting whose history we are so 
well informed as that of the Island of Ceylon. Two chronicles in Pali verse — the 
Introd. pp. Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, the former composed in the 4th century, the 
latter about the end of the 5bh — form our most important authorities. They 
contain the same material, and mainly in the same arrangement. They begin with the history of 
Gotama Buddha and his three visits to Lanka. After this, a genealogical section is inserted, 
which traces hack the family of Buddha to the mythical king Mahasammata. Then the two 
chronicles follow out the history of Buddhism to the third Council under king Asoka. 
Thereafter, the narrative goes back to the ancient history of Ceylon and the first settlement of 
the island by Aryan immigrants under the leadership of Vijaya, and then it folio w^s the Hue 
of ancient Singhalese kings to the death of Mahasena at the beginning of the 4th century A. D. 
The reign of Asoka’s contemporary, king Devanampiyatissa, is treated with especial detail ; it 
wms in his time that Mahinda, Asoka’s son, introduced Buddhist learning into Ceylon, The 
Mahavamsa recounts with similar detail the deeds of Dattbagamani, whose reign in the 2nd 
century B. C. represents the heroic epoch in Ceylon. 

In India the writing of history has not been quite separated from poetry, so we need not 
be surprised that the two Ceylonese chronicles likewise contain a medley of legends, 

talcs and historical material. The further back into the past we go, the more mythical do 
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the statements sound. Similarly, as we approach the time of the authors, their credibility 
increases. Even the later sections, however, naturally demand historic criticism. 

Whoever may write the history of Ceylon, has to extract the kernel of the actual from 
these traditions. The literary historian will, however, rejoice in the very veil in which the 
myths have clothed events. He will trace the origin of epic tradition, its development, and 
its survival in later literature. These are the problems to whose solution we would apply the 
following investigation, 

. We are here in the almost unique position of tracing how an epic sets out on a literaiy 
course. We are in a position to form for ourselves a picture of the contents and form of the 
chronicle which was the ground-work of the epic poem, and of the diverse elements out of 
which it was composed. We can still observe the traces and signs of the originally oral 
tradition, which, however, lies far back in time, and the co-mingling of prosaic and metrical 
forms. The Dipavaihsa represents the first clumsy effort to fashion an epic poem out of the 
material already available. It is a document which arouses our attention, from the very 
incompleteness of its composition and its inherent defects of style. We stand as yet on the 
very threshold of the epic. In like manner, the stiff outlines of the Apollo of Tenea are 
more interesting for the historian of art than many afar-famed example of the fully developed 
art of Greece. 

The Mahavamsa deserves at once the name of a real epic. It is the acknowledged work of 
a poet. And we are enabled in some measure to watch this poet at work in his workshop. 
Accordingly, dependent as he is on his model, to which he is at pains to cling as closely as 
possible, he also passes criticism on it, realizes its faults and ineqnalities, and seeks to improve 
and equalize them. 

Not only has the Mahavamsa found continuators who have brought down the chronicle 
to their own time, but the old work itself was submitted to revision. This took place because 
the redactor of the poem, without reference even to essential rearrangements, inserted episodes 
at places where it seemed to him suitable or necessary, and thus almost doubled the extent 
of the poem. The sources from which he took these episodes are as a rule assignable. The 
revision is accordingly accomplished on literary lines. It is not “ The People ” who tacks 
on to or changes the composition, but an individual who does not follow the dictates of free 
fancy but takes over fixed material and with artistic ingenuity adapts it to new requirements. 

Finally, we can observe how the epic material passes into later literature, assuming 
a historic character, and is enriched here and there, in small measure of course, by new accretions 
from a tradition standing apart from the epos. These additions and amplifications shew 
in many ways by their folk-tale and legendary character their origin in popular tradition. It 
can hardly however he maintained that they were taken from tales orally transmitted. This 
certainly is not impossible, but it is not necessary. Perhaps, they differed in individual cases, 
and may very well have had their origin in literary sources which are no longer or not yet 
accessible. 

We will not assert that the development of the epos, as we observe it in Ceylon, is typical. 
It need not necessarily have been the same at all times and among all nations. But wherever 
the epic question is raised, the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa will serve as valuable analogies, 
first for the Indian epic, but also for those of other nations. Its chief value consists in the 
fact that in the case of the Ceylonese epics we have not to deal with possibilities and hypothetical 
constructions, but we can follow the actual process of development. The foundation, it is 
true, is unfortunately no longer accessible, and must be inferred. There are, however, 
valuable means of help at our disposal, and the epos itself lies before us in three stages of 
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development, which we are enabled to compare with one another and of which we can 
investigate the origin and growth. 

I. THE DIPAYAMSA AND THE MAHAY AMSA 
IN RELATION TO EACH OTHER. 

1. — The Composition of the Bipavamsa. 

In spite of its grandiloquent proem, we cannot call the Dipavaihsa a work of art. It appears 

p ^ rather as a collocation of fragments arranged on the system we have indicated. 

In addition we have the clumsiness and incorrectness of speech, and a number 
of other phenomena, which require a special discussion. To these belongs the peculiarity 
that the same subject is frequently treated twice or three times, the stoiy of the first 
Council after Buddha’s death is told in lY. 1 — 26 and again in Y. 1 — 15, the second being 
a more orderly and finished picture. The chief difference is that, in the second account, 
greater importance is laid on the personality of Mahakassapa, the convener of the assembly. 
So, too, the story of the second Council, caused by the heretical teachings of the Yajjiputta- 
monks, is related in lY. 47 — 50 and in Y. 16 — 38. Again the first version is 
more fragmentary, while the second looks like a working up of a sketch. In 
the first version there is a prose insertion, a list of the ten points of difference, which the 
orthodox Theras contest. This is versified in the second version. 

Two versions also exist of the third Council and its cause, r^:r. YII. 34 — 43and YII,44 — 59, 
in which greater discrepancies are seen. The second version mentions a new fact, wanting 
in the first — the deed of violence of one of Asoka’s ministers, which is told more particularly 
in the Mahavanisa, V. 240 ff. One circumstance is indicative of the copying tendency of the 
Dipavamsa or the whole tradition. The second version is associated in certain particulars 
with the description of the first Council, as it is found in Y. 1 ff. Single 
verses are almost identical. Evidently these are stereotyped tuxms of speech, 
which were employed again and again in narratives of this sort. 

The history of the gifts which king Asoka sent to Ceylon to king Devanampiyatissa, with 
the addition of an invitation to accept Buddhism, is found in XL 32 — 40 and again in XII, 1 — 7. 
A third account even is given in XYII. 83 ff. The call of Mahinda and the appearance to him 
of the ^’■od Sakka (Indra) who commands him t*o make a journey are told in XII. 16 — 28 and 
29 — 40. Several verses are verbally repeated, and in the second version a 
piece of prose is inserted. Finally, in the last chapter a “contamination” of 
two versions is certain. 

Further peculiarities in the composition of the Dipavamsa are the gaps which the narrative 
repeatedly shows, the immediate tacking on to one another of the episodes, the frequent 
interchange of speech and counter-speech without the speakers being named. One other 
phenomenon is of especial importance, and on this I must dwell at some length. A whole series 
of verses is met with in the Dipavamsa, which contain only the heads of some 
nariative. They are ranged side by side in catchwords, after the manner of 
headings, often without proper construction. These I designate as mnemonic verses. 

An interesting example of such is found in XVII. 3 ff., in the story of the last four Buddhas 
and their visits to Ceylon. The events took place each time in the same way, according to 
legend. The island is visited by some “affliction.” This causes the Buddha to journey thither. 
He descends on a mountain in the island and frees the people from the ^‘affliction.” Then he 
preaches to the prince and the people in the capital. He receives a park as a present, and 
plants in it a branch of his sacred tree, which a nun fetches from India. 

P. 9. Buddha leaves as objects of veneration relics which are kept in a Tliupa or 

tope. On his departure he appoints one of his disciples to be the chief of the newly founded 
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community. This is the course of events-, which differs only as to the names of the Buddha, 
the island, the king, the capital, Ac. The narrative of the history of the Buddha-visits to 
Ceylon begins in the Dipavamsa with the following remarkable verse: — 

“ The island, the town and the king, the plague and the relics. 

The tope, the island and the mountain, the park, the Bodhi tree, the nun, 

The monk and the best of Buddhas. These are the thirteen subjects ” 

This is obviously a kind of heading, naming all the subjects to come under consideration 
in the story. The text then continues, taking up the subjects in order : “Ojadlpa, Varadipa, 
Mandadipa are the names of the beautiful island of Lanka, which is also known as Tambapanni, 
Abhayapura, Vaddhamana, Visala, Anuradhapura are the four names of the town at the times of 
the preaching of the four Buddhas,” &c. This, then, is only a list of names, raw material for 
the narrative, but not itself a connected acconnt. From v. 26 onward, however, the story of 
the first Buddha Kakusandha follows in orderly narration and systematic detail. 

Mnemonic verses are, again, met with in Dipavamsa, XIX. 2, 3, where the materials 
mentioned in the founding of the Great Tope in Anuradhapura are enumerated. 
The detailed description is found in the Mahavaihsa, XXIX. 1 ff. Among other 
examples may be mentioned a singular verse in Dipavamsa, I. 29 : — ^ 

‘‘ The throne, the Animisa, the cloister, the jewel-house, the AjapMa-tree and the 
Mncalinda tree with the Khlrapala grove.’ ^ 

The verse refers to what happened immediately after th^ night of enlightenment. It fills 
up a gap between this event and the first preaching at Benares. 

From these considerations it is plain that the Dipavamsa represents a primitive stage of 
epic poetry. When we find two versions of the same story placed side by side, we have 
obviously to deal with the deposit of an originally oral tradition. Such versions are accountable 
only on tbe assumption that, w^hile certain phrases and verses became stereotyped by custom, 
greater freedom was allowed to the narrator in other parts. It cannot indeed 
be maintained tbat the Dipavamsa is merely this verbal tradition put directly in 
writing. The author has doubtless used one or more literary sources, but these again bear 
traces of an originally oral tradition. The collocation of versions must, in any case, have been 
intentional. 

The Dipavamsa in many points recalls the form of the earl}^ Indian Akhyana poetry, the 
peculiarity of which is that the whole narrative did not formally take shape, but only certain 
parts were metrically fixed and so became more secure from further distortions in the course of 
transmission. Such parts were, especially, direct speeches. These were united by explanatory 
^ prose passages giving the names and the situation. When this prose became 

versified, the result was a poem of the ballad type, which forms tbe materials for 
an epic. Rhys Davids rightly notices that these separate stages of the Akhyana poetry are to 
be foand in the canonical books of the Buddhists. In the Thera and Therlgathas we have only 
the speeches preserved — the narrative framework must be taken from tbe commentaries. In 
the Suttantas of tbe second book of the Dlgha-Nikaya, both the speeches in verse and the 
narrative in prose are contained. Finally, we find ballads in which the narrative also is 
transmitted in metrical form. We stand thus on the threshold of real epic poetry. 

The Dipavamsa stands at this stage of development : it is not a fully developed epic, 
although single episodes, e. g., the visit of Kakusandha, are worked out in ballad style ; in 
many parts tbe prose narrative is assumed. At such points the mnemonic verses are inserted 
as an aid to the memory. This explains the presence of dialogue without the speakers’ names. 
P 18 many places the explanation of the narrator is necessary to the understanding 

of the story ; e.g., we have in the Dipavamsa a prophecy about Moggaliputta with 
no indication of the author or occasion of the prophetic utterance. From the Mahavamsa, 
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V, 9S we can infer tliat it was the Presbyters of the second Council who foresaw the 
future fall of Buddhist learning and the restoration of the faith by Moggalipiitta. Again, in 
the Dipavaiiisa we find introduced quite abruptly (XII. 64): “The Thera, standing on the 
summit of the mountain, said to the carriage- dri^^^er, ‘iSTo, a carriage is uoi allowed : the Holy 
One has forbidden it.’” This only becomes intelligible when we add from the Mahavaiiisa, 
XIV. 42, that in the meantime night has passed and that in the morning the king sends 
his charioteer to the Missaka mountain to conduct thence Mahinda and his friends into the 
town. Alany verses in the Dipavaihsa are unintelligible without a commentary. 

2. ■ — The Mahavamsa in comparison with the Dipavamsa. 

The Mahavamsa and the Dipavamsa agree not only in matter, but also in arrangement. 

This agreement is so close as to preclude any theory" of a purely accidental 
congruity. Two alternatives remain : — (1) that the Malifivahisa (which is 
undoubtedly later than the Dipavamsa) has taken matter and arrangement from the Dipavamsa : 
or (2) that both have drawn from the same source. The latter assumption is, as we shall see, 
the correct one. 

Only in two cases is there difference of order in the events treated, the Mahavamsa 
following a tradition neglected in the earlier poem. Quite a number of verses are verbally 
identical; others, though not identical, closely resemble each other. Ifc is quite likely that the 
author of the Mahavamsa knew and copied the author of the Dipavamsa, but it is more 
probable that for both authors many verses had. as it w'ere, the official impress of tradition. 
Compare the words in which Asoka communicates to Devananipiyatissa liis attachment to 
Buddhism (D, XII. 5 = M. Xf. 34) : “ I have taken my refuge in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Samgha; I have avowed myself a lay pupil of the doctrine 
of the Sakyaputta,” and also the words in which Mahinda announces his mission to the king 
(D. XXL 51 = M. XIV. 8): “ We are monks, O great king, pnpils of the King of Truth, 
Out of compassion towards thee have we repaired hither from Jambudipa.” 

In spite of these points of agreement, there is a wide gulf between the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahavaihsa. The composition of the former is clumsy and inartistic. The latter is a work of 
art, a kavya according to the conception of Indian poetry. This difference is seen at the outset 
by a comparison of the somewhat turgid and boastful tone of the Dipavaiiisa with the more 
moderate tone of the Mahavaiiisa, the author of w'hich, however, claims for his work freedom 
from the faults which characterised the older compositions. 

The MSS. of the Mahavamsa give at XXXYIl. 50 the words Mahavamso niithifo. 
The Commentary, too, stops at this point. It corresponds farther with the second last 
vei*se of the Dipavamsa. XX 11. 75. These arguments alone are sufficient to 
prove that the old work actually closed with these words, and that the 
succeeding chapters are the work of a later hand. In the later chapters occurs a series of 
words not found in the older Mahavamsa. Again, at XXXYIL 93 tliere is made mention of 
the Dathadhatuvamsa, in which the history of the tooth-i'elic is told. If this be the poem 
of that name now extant, as I think probable, and not its Singhalese prototype, the second 
half of the 37th chapter must have been written after the year 12X9. Another instance of 
agreement is found in the fact that the continuation of tiie Mahavamsa begins wnth the 
closing words of the Dipavamsa. 

Apart from formal differences in the poems, we find important differences in the suhjeet- 
niatter. While the outlines are essentially the same, the Mahavamsa amplifies old material, 
and introduces new. 
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Viewed as a whole, the Mahavamsa falls into two principal divisions, the first being 

p chapters I. — XX,, this again admitting a subdivision into two, viz. I. — X. and 

XL — XX. The latter subdivision deals with the history of Devanampiyatissa 
and the conversion of Ceylon ; the earlier chapters form a sort of double introduction. 

The second chief division is entered on at Chapter XXI. with the accession of Mahasiva. 
In the Dipavanisa we reach Mahasiva at XYIII. 45 ; and what follows embraces only 192 
moi’e verses. This disparity is explained by the presence in the Mahavaihsa of the history 
of king Dutthagamani, which is here worked into a completely independent poem, filling 
ten^ chapters, while in the Dipavamsa only 13 verses are devoted to this king. At Chapter 
XX V. we note the union of the two streams of tradition — the priestly and the popular. 
After the narration of war and bloodshed, the scene is shifted to the palace and cloister, 
and the warrior-hero becomes the Defender of the Bnddhist faith. He devotes himself, 
in expiation of his sins, to the founding of monastic institutions, but before the completion 

p of the Great Tope he falls sick and dies. This history is summarized in 

Dipavamsa, the mnemonic verses XIX. 2 — 9 shewing that all the events were 
known to its author. 

The accession of popular tradition is further brought out by the introduction in the 
Mahavaihsa of shorter episodes, omitted or dismissed in a sentence by the Dipavamsa. 
These episodes either are of a secular aud political type or consist of anecdotes, tales, 
stories, and legends. These occur more frequently in the latter half of the poem. 
A genuinely Indian narrative of a popular character is the early history of Nigrodlia (M. V. 
48 63) who is known to the Dipavamsa only as the monk who converted Asoka. Another 

popular tale is that of the prince Tissa (M. Y, 155 ff.) which finds an analogy in the 
Kathasaritsagara (Oh. 27) and has the same underlying idea as the story of the Sword of 
Damocles. 

To the same class belongs the story of Yijaya and the sorceress Kuveni (M. YII. 96 ff.). 

P. 25, This bears a remarkable resemblance to the Circe-Iegend of the Odyssey, while 
many other episodes bear the mark of legendary and popular origin, and often 
resemble in a striking manner the legends of the European nations. 

3. — The amplified Mahavamsa. 

The Mahavamsa, however, does not complete the course of development of the epos; we 
Pp. 28-29. an “ amplified Mahavaihsa,” embodying new material in addition to the 

. original text. This discovery we owe to E. Hardy ^ in a Kambodian manuscript. 

While its ifisthetic value may be slight, its interest from the point of view of literary history is 
wnsiderable as shewing how a ready-made work is extended by new additions. In the 
Kambodian MS., 5,791 verses are found, as against 2,915 in the original Mahavaihsa. It is of 
special interest that we can, as a rule, fix the sources from which the author has taken his 
materials for this extension. He himself names the Buddhavaifasa and the Thupavamsa. 
Ihe latter exists in Singhalese and Pali. The Pali commentary on the Mahavamsa is also 
T^i! works resemble one another very closely, and from them the author 

ot the Hambodian Mahavamsa beats out his verses. Frequently, the mention of a name in the 
original Mahavamsa is the occasion for a versified history of the person. Even without the 
ear lei work, however, one could probably detect the interpolations from the presence of certain 
inguistic peculiarities and other signs that the interpolator was the less skilled poet. Yet, even 
a- mit iiig t is. we should be far from establishing the original text. Apart from actual inter- 
polations, there are in the Kambodian MS. detailed explanations of short statements in the older 
poem, also single lines inserted and slight alte rations made for the sake of clearness. 

' c/. J. a. A. S. 1902. p. 171 ; J P. r. s, 1902-3, pp. 61 ff. 
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The author of this manuscript calls himself Mo^s^^sralana. Of his date we can say nothing 
with certainty, but from certain clerical eiTors in the text we infer that it was 
copied from an original in Singhalese, Other indications suggest that tlie author 
lived in Ceylon. In this connection it may be mentioned that in the later Maliavaiiisa, 
LXXVIII. 9, a priest is introduced who lived in the 12tli century under Parakkamabaiui 
the Great, and clearly was one of the then prominent ecclesiastics. 


II. THE DIPAVAMSA AXD THE MAHAVAMSA IX EELATIOX TO 

THEIR SOURCES. 

4, — The Commentary and the author of the MahaTamsa. 

Turuoor's identification of the author of the Mahawiriisa with that of the Commentary 
rests on a wrong interpretation of the closing words of the Oomrnentarv, In 
' the Corninentary, the author of the Mahavaihsa is designated as acariyo aijam 
aoariyo^ 'Hhe teacher, master or savant.’^ A di:ffererice in time is clearly indicated in the 
Commentary, 417, 26, on Mahavaihsa, XXXIII. 53, where it is said that the Samagalla mentioned 
in the Mahavaihsa was now {idani), i. e., in the time of the writer of the Commentary, called 
Moragalla. More important for fixing a date is the passage (referred to by Snyder) at Y. 13 where 
the Dhammarnchi and the Sagaliya are mentioned as schismatic sects. In commenting on this, 
the Commentary mentions later monastic strifes which took place in the reign of Dfitbopatissa, 
“Hhe nephew.” The author of the Commentary, then, lived after the reign of Dathopatissa 
II., i, e., roughly speaking, after 670 A. D. Still narrower limits are drawn if the 
Mababodhivamsakatha is identical with the Mahabodhivainsa. This, as I can prove, is 
a work not of the fifth century, as has been hitherto assumed, but of the end of the tenth. The 
Commentary on the Mahavaiiisa therefore, cannot have been written before the beginning of 
the eleventh century. 

A lower limit is fixed from the fact that the author of the Commentary did not know 
the later continuation of the Mahavaihsa, and so must have lived before the 
second half of the thirteenth century ; also notably from the fact that the Pali 
Thupavamsa, which was composed in the middle of this century, is made abundant use of in 
the Commentary. The date then for the Commentary is 1000 — 1250. 

As regards contents, the Commentary adds to the Mahavaihsa, apart from exegetic and 
dogmatic statements, a mass of historical and legendary material, folklore, and romance. It bears 
the same relation to the Mahavamsa as the Mahavaihsa does to the Dipavaihsa ; so that the 
Mahavaihsa had not exhausted the store of available epic material. 

From legendary sources comes the history of the earlier Buddhas, which serves in the 
Commentary, 35 if., as an elucidation of hlahavamsa, I. 6 ft*., where only the 
names are given. The history of Gotama-Buddha is treated more in detail than 
ill the epic. These Biiddha-legends undoubtedly come down from the church tradition, and 
we may assume the same authority for the different notes which amplify the account of the 
festival at the laying of the foundation-stone of the Great Tope. Another history bearing 
the stamp of genuine monastic tradition is that of Xanduttara, an earlier incarnation of 
Sonuttara who was entru.sted with the collection of relics for the Great Tope. The same holds 
good of the history of tlie relics and the dialogue between the dying Dutthagamam and the 
monk Theraputtabhaya, as spun out in the Commentary. 

In the Commentary there is no lack, however, of passages wdiich seem to be derived from 
popular tradition. Quite a romance is formed by the tale of the love oi 
Pp. 39 44. Salirajakumara, a son of Dutthagamani, for a Candala maiden. The !Xlahavamsa 
merely states that the prince, for the sake of this girl, had resigned the throne, and that the 
two had been united in a previous state of existence. The Commentary eiucidate.s this in 
a longer narrative. Other outlines are similarly supplemented, notably those of the Indian 
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king's before Asoka. The story of Susunaga belongs to that class of folktale which depicts the 
founders of new dynasties as having been exposed in infancy, and having been tended by some 
wild animal until the arrival of men who bring them up. Susunaga is tended by a serpent, 
while Oandagutta, whose history is told at length in the Commentary, 119, 8 if., is brought 
up by a steer called Canda. A continuous analysis of the two poems shews the degree 
to which the ‘‘monastic’' tradition is supplemented by the “ Secular.” 

Mahanama is named in the closing words of the Commentary as author of the Mahavaiiisa, 
and is said to have lived at the monastery built by the general Dlghasanda, who 
Pp. 44-45. ^ general under Devanampiyatissa. Tumour assumes that this Mahanama 

w'as the uncle of the king Dhatusena, who is said to have lived in the institution built by 
Bigbasanda. Tumour^ has taken the name of this individual from Mahavamsa, XXXIX. 42, 
ivhere we are told that Moggalaua I. (497 — 515) had transferred the monastery of Sihagiri to 
Mahanama, the presbyter of the Dighasanda monastery. But the two Mahanamas are not 
necessarily identical. Chronology is against it. Dhatusena entered the institution in the time 
of the Damila Pandu (436 — 441) when his uncle was already “ Thera” and therefore considers 
ably older than his nephew. It is extremely improbable from considerations of age that the two 
Mahanamas represent the same person. Tumour thinks that the uncle was author of the 
Mahavamsa, basing his argument on the statement (Mahavamsa, XXX VII 1 . 59) that on the 
occasion of a festival at the cremation of Mahinda, Dhatusena had ordered the Dipavaihsa to be 
read through. Tumour says without hesitation that the Mahavamsa is meant. Snyder, 
iiowever, has disposed of this identification. My own view is that we must entirely dissociate 
the Mahanama named in Mahavamsa, XXXIX. 42 from the uncle of Dhatusena. Much points 
to him as the author of the Mahavamsa, but of course we have to deal with a supposition which 
contains a certain probability, not with a certainty. Two points coincide : the name and the 
locality. In that case, the date of the composition would be the last quarter of the fifth 
century, a result which may at least have plausibility. 

With regard to the period of composition of the Dipavaihsa, we have Oldenberg’s 
arguments for ascribing it to the time between the beginning of the fourth and 
the first third of the fifth centuries A. D. (1) The upper limit is fixed at 
302 — 304, by internal evidence. (2) A lower limit is found in the facf'tliat Buddhaghosa 
(beginning of fifth century) knew a version of the Dipavaihsa, which differed somewhat 
from ours. (8) The Dipavamsa was publicly read under king Dhatusena (second half of fifth 
century). Besides, the Commentary mentions a “Dipavamsatthakatha.” Comparing these 
results with those reached about the Mahavaibsa, it seems probable that the two works are 
separated from each other by an interval of lOOtolSO years. The great difference in the matter 
o! style which exists between them, is explained by the fact that in this period occurs the 
activity of Buddhaghosa, which forms a turning point in the entire literary life of Ceylon. 

5. — The Authorities. 

Various passages in the Commentary deal with the authorities on which our Mahavamsa 
rests and the relation it bears to them. These are : — ■ (a) Comm. 21, 31 — -22, 21 ; (5) Comm. 25, 
31—26, 1; (g) Comm. 18—26; (cZ) Comm. 29, 19—34; (e) Comm. 502, 34—503, 4. From 
these we gather that : (1) Our Mahavamsa is the translation of a work, composed in Singhalese, 
into the Magadbi or literary language, i. e.,into Pali, by rendering the original prose into verse. 

From this it takes its name “ Padyapadoruvamsa.” (2) The translation, while 
exact, was used to remedy the faults of omissions and repetitions found in the 
original. (3) Several names were attached to the original. It is called “ Sihalatfchakatha ” 
(Singhalese commentary) or Poranafcthakatha (commentary of the Ancients) and even “ In the 
style, of the Inhabitants of the Mahavihara,” and, lastly, it is more particularly designated as 

2 Cf, J. K. A. 8, 1S75, p. 19^. ~ 
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the “ old Maliavaihsa of the Sihalatfehakatha or the ‘‘ Mahavamsa of the Sliialatthakatha 
composed by the ancients in fche Singhalese language.” 

It appears that at the Mahavihara in Annradhapnra an old commentary to the canonical 
writings was preserved, which was designated Afcfchakatha.” A part of this formed 
the “ancient Mahavarhsa,” on which the work of Mahanama rests. Materially, 
the new work agrees with the old, but is more poetically and evenly set forth. 

We have now to consider the nature and compass of the literature which the author of our 
Maliavamsa had before him, more especially of the SSIhalatthakatha-Mahavamsa and what 
position the latter occupied in that literature. The Maliavamsa speaks (Proem, I. 2) of 
a Mahavaiiisa of the ancients, pomnehi kaio p^eso (seil. mahavamsu). Clearly this refers to the 
work which formed the basis, known also to the Commentary by the same name. It is further 
briedy referred to as Fordna, “ the Ancients,’’ which name is mentioned seven times in the 
Commentary. Each time occur the words iencihu pordnd and one or more Pali 
verses follow. Frequent mention of the Pordnd is found in Bnddhaghosa’s 
Commentaries, also with Pali verses annexed. The authority, then, on which the Mahavamsa 
drew, was interspersed with Pali verses, but was at the same time not merely a collection. 
The Samaiigala-Vilasinl cites three Pali verses, but also a series of prose passages which 
emphatically bear the stamp of notes from a commentary. The Parana was then a regular 
Atthakatha, in Singhalese prose with Pfili verses, a form still seen in modern Singhalese woidcs. 
ITom many passages in the Commentary it is clear that Pordnd and Atthakatha refer to the 
same work, and that Slhalatthakahha is only a more exact designation for the authority known 
more briefly as Atthakatha. 


Apart from the two commentaries of Buddhaghosa, nine other works are cited in the 
Commentary, the most important of which are the Uttaraviharafcfcliakatha and the 
Fp. ol 56. XJ ttaravihara-Mahavaihsa. The whole shews that a rich literature was at the 
disposal of the author ; for at that time there still existed the vast collection preserved in the 
different monasteries in the shape of commentaries on the canonical writings. A secondary 
literature, too, had already begun, in which isolated subjects, such as the story of the Bodbi 
tree, the Topes, and so on, found a place. This literature the Commentary has used at all 
events for subsidiary incidents, the chief of these being drawn from the Bihal atthakatha of the 
Mahavihara. 


6. — The Contents of the Sources. 

The Mahavamsa follows closely, on the whole, the AUhakatha : the Commentary amplifies 
^ and supplements from it : hence a combination of the two will give a nearer 

view of the nature and compass of the basis of the Mahavamsa. 

The passages we know to be cited from the Atthakatha may be divided into six classes, 

* — 

L — Early History, comprising the legends of the earlier Buddhas, though these may 
be taken only indirectly from the Atthakatha through the medium of the Jataka-Nidanakathii. 
The text of the Commentary and of the Jataka-Nidanakatlia is simply a rendering of the old 
Singhalese original. Specially interesting is the narrative of the three visits of Buddha to 
Ceylon, These visits formed an important subject fur both the Dlpavamsa and Mahavamsa, and 
both copy closely their original. The points of agreement between the Commentary and the 
Dipavaihsa are also nnmei'ous and significant, and shew, too, how detailed the Atthakatha must 
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iiare been, %v]aile the author of the Commentary was able, with great exactitude, to check the 
Mahavariisa by the Afthakatha. 

II. — History of India up to A&oka. — The additions of the Commentary to Indian 
history for which the Afthahatha is expressly named as authority are not numerous, but enough 
to shew that Indian history was reviewed in that work, as far as it concerned the development 
of Buddhism. But the Commentary brings into this section a mass of new materials of a 
genuinely popular character, nominally relating to the history of Oandagutta. These narratives 
are taken partly from the AUhakatha, partly from the Uttaraviharatthakathfi, the latter being 
expressly cited as the source for the story of Snsunaga, for that of the nine Nanda princes, and 
for Candagntta. The Commentary unfortunately does not name the authority for the tales 
immediately following ; perhaps we may infer that, when no source is named, the Atth.akatha 
is meant. 

III. , — The Commentary contribates few additions to the History of the Councils 

and the Theras, noneat all to that ofDevanampijatissa and Maliinda. Here the 
Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa (in almost perfect agreement) both closely copy 
the Attliakatba, which must have contained the accounts of the Councils and the prominent 
ecclesiastical chiefs with ewen greater detail than we find in the later works. 

Y. — Two references only are found to the later kings (except Dutfchagainaiii) in the Com- 
mentary : one in connection with Suratissa, the successor of Mabasiva, the other 
' with Kanitthatissa j the latter being important as shewing that the Mahavamsa 
part of the Atthakatha extended to at least the close of the second century A. H. : probably like 
the Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa it extended to Mahasena. 

VI. — Many references to the Atthakatha relate to the time of Dutthagamanij which 
must have been treated in detail. The account of the festival at the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the Great Tope is particularly interesting because 
we can see from it how the Pali verses may have been divided. At the end it is entitled iti 
Atlhahathdya vuttam; vuitam pi c’eiam ; and then follows the mnemonic verse, Dipavamsa, 
XIX. 8, which contains nothing but the names of the twelve Theras, It may reasonably 
he assumed that the verse stood exactly so in the Atfhakatha and was transferred into 
the Dipavamsa. Several sections of purely epic import are explicitly referred to the 
Atthakatha, but it is probable that such explicit references by no means indicate all the 
material derived from Atthakatha. Many isolated notes are given without any source being 
named r these probably, though not necessarily, are from this source. For instance, names are 
frequently given in the Commentary, which are wanting in the text of the Mahavamsa. 
A series of brief notes introduced by vuttam hoti indicate that they are quoted. The narrative 
of Bhaddaji, Commentary, 405—407, a more extended account of Mahavamsa, XXXI. 5—14, 
considering its style, may come from the Atthakatha. 

7. — Besnlts. 

From the above investigation we reach the following conclusions : — (1) Before 
p 69 Buddhaghosa’s time there was a wealth of literary commentary under the general 
name of Atthakatha, called also the work of ‘‘the Ancients.” (2) Such 
Atthakathas were preserved in the various monasteries; notably in the Mahavibara and 
Httaravihara. (3) A definite historic part of the Atthakatha of both institutions was called 
Mahavamsa, the editions differing in details. (4) Our Mahavamsa rests on the authority of the 
Mahatamsa of the Mahavibara, (5) and is a fairly close copy of its original, with the faults of 
irregularity and redundance corrected. (6) The Commentary mentions other works besides 
the Atthakatha, many belonging to the literature of the Forma, others to later works. 
Biiddhaghosa's commentaries are also mentioned. 
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Two questions now confront us : — (1) What role does the old Maliavamsa play in the 
literature of the Atthakathu, and of what elements is it composed ? (2) How 
did the Epic Poetiy of Ceylon, as represented by the Dlpavamsa and our 
l^Iahavaihsa, arise out of the old Maliavamsa of the Atthakatha? 


P. 70. 


Oldeiiberg^s view is that the Slhalatbhakatha-Mahavamsa forms a historical introduction 
to the dogmatic part of the Affhakatba, just as Buddhaghosa gives a similar historical preface to 
his commentaries on the Dlgha-Hikaya. Many considerations point in another direction. Its 
very scope and fulness look unlike a historic introduction,'’ which ■would have ended with the 
establishment of Buddhism in Ceylon. More probably the Maliavamsa of the Ancients 'was 
an independent work, brought down by the Mahavihara monks to the time of Mahasena, and 
interrupted at that time by wars. It may, of course, have grown out of such a historical 
introduction. The preface to the Bipavamsa says as much, but it belongs to an epoch in 
which the scope of the work wws less than at the time when IMahanama worked out the material 
in a poetic way, or when the Dipavamsa arose. The old frame was burst, and from the 
historical introduction” to the Atthakatha there grew the Maliavamsa of the Ancients — the 
comprehensive chronicle of the Mahavihara. 


P. 72. 


We have seen how a double strain of sacred and secular tradition appears in both the 
Dipavaiiisa and the Atahavaihsa. From what the Commentary says of the relation 
of the Maliavamsa to its basis, we must infer that already in the Atfhakatha- 
Mahiivaihsa there appeared both phenomena, an originalh* oral tradition, and the fusion of 
a “church” and a “secular’’ tradition. The legends naturally varied with the reciter, and 
variants were inserted, side by side, by the monks. The work gradually assumed the shape 
in which Mahrinama found it. 


P. 73— 7G, 


Coming now to the Dipavaiiisa, we find that in many places it is plainly a collection of 
the introductory and mnemonic verses contained in the Atthakatha-Maliavamsa, 
but with some attempt at artistic treatment. It is in fact the bridge between 
the Atthakatha-Mahavarhsa and the Mahavarhsa. - As the Pali verses occur seldom or never in 
popular tradition and the Dipavamsa contains so many, it must have deliberately preferred the 
monastic part of its basis. This is one of the striking points of contrast between the two works, 
the Dipavamsa and the Mahilvamsa. It is to be noted that the “repetitions’^ are not always 
verbatim ; they frequently look like two versions of the same narrative. The basis-work, 
the Atthakatha-Mahavarhsa, would naturally have preserved such: but it is just possible that 
a further source, resembling the Ap,hakatha-Mahavamsa in plan and content, was drawn on by 
the compiler of the Dipavaiiisa. 

The development of the epos in Ceylon, then, came about by the follmving stages. About 
the middle of the fifth centary was extant that comprehensive chronicle called “the Maliavamsa 
of the Ancients” — a constituent part of the Atthakatha. It was a kind of Encyclopaedia 
of all the legends and traditions bearing on the history of Ceylon. The Dipavamsa, on the 
other hand, represents the first clumsy effort to give form to the mass of material stored in 
that chronicle. A noteworthy circumstance is the rejection of the old Singhalese dialect for 
Pali, the new churchdanguage. With the fifth century, Buddhaghosa’s activity gave a great 
p impetus to literary life in Ceylon. Puli becomes forthwith the speech of the 

church and the scholar. Mahauuma is better equipped for his work. True, be 
lias not yet surmounted his material, and transfers much of the original bodily into his work. 
He is no genius, and his work is no literary contribution of the first rank, but it shews, as 
compared with the Dipavamsa, a great step in advance. 

The stage of epic form is reached with the Mahavaihsa, but the process of literary 
development is not ended. The Commentary amplifies and supplements from other works 
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material relating to the subject. And now* from this material, Moggalana has, at a later time, 
produced the amplified Mahavamsa of the Kambodiao manuscript, while at places he has 
embodied in Mahanama’s epic new episodes which he thought cognate® It would be interesting 
to know if other MSS. exist, in Ceylon or South India, which contain similar retouchings of 
the Mahavamsa. 


III. HISTOEICAL TEADITION APAET FROM THE EPIC. 

8. The Introduction of the Samanta-Pasadika, the Mahabodhivamsa^ the 

Dathavaihsa, and the Thupavarhsa. 

Of much interest for us is the historical introduction which Biiddhaghosa prefixes to his 
Samanta-Pasadika. This work lies between the epics in age, and its contents 

p WQ L a 

* coincide so exactly with those of the Mahavamsa that there can be no question 
of their common origin. Both drew largely on the Atthakatha, and both reproduced fcheir 
authority with considerable exactitude. The Samanta-Pasadika (Smp.) begins with the events 
immediately following Buddha’s death, and deals with the story of the two Councils. The 
circumstance is peculiar in so far as an account of these Councils is also given in the 
iJhullavagga XI. and XII.^ Buddhaghosa’s account of the first Council rests on Chv. XI. 1 — 8, 
whence he copies whole passages verbatim^ and amplifies them, presumably, from the 
old Singhalese Atfchakatha. It is significant that even in the passages which occur in 
the Smp., and not in Chv., verbal agreements are found. The account of the second Council 
is given similarly in Chv., Smp., and the Mahavamsa. Buddhaghosa cites the Dipavamsa 
besides other authorities, for passages which differ somewhat from the text now extant. 


Notable instances of agreement between the Samanta-Pasadika and the Mahavamsa are : — 
Smp. 294, 2 : the story of Moggaliputtatissa, who conducted the third Council, 
Si* close agreement with M. V. 98 ff. Then, Smp. 299,17, History of Asoka» 

=:M. Y. 9 — 34, D. YI. 1 — 14. The episodes of the Naga king KMa in 300, 12 ff. and of 
Nigrodha 300, 32 ff. are found in M. Y. 89 and Y. 36, D. YI. 24 ff. The Dedication Festival 
of Asoka, the entrance of Mahinda and Sanghamitta into the Order, = M. Y. 174 — 213, D. VII. 
1 — 31. The narrative 306, 18 ff. of the Thera Kontiputtatissa = M. Y. 213 — 230, the fall of the 
church = M. Y. 231 — 243, Tissa and his conversion, M. Y. 155 — 174, — all find a place in both 
works. These are a few examples where the verbal agreement between them is noticeable. 
Certainly in some parts Smp. agrees even more closely with D. than with M. These, 
however, are cases where Mahanama’s artistic personality led him to deviate from his original. 

It is of importance to note that the Samanta-Pasadika was frequently made use of in later 
literature. It is mentioned in the Commentary on the Mahavamsa, which contains whole 
passages verbally identical with it. 

Here and there, the Samanta-Pasadika fills gaps in the epics ; e, g,, Smp. 310, 12 ff. 
narrates a dream of Asoka before the arrival of Moggaliputtatissa (c/. M. Y. 246 ff.). Again 
in 311, 82 ff. the Tittirajataka told by Tissa to the king is briefly summarised. 

The assumption, then, that the Mahavamsa of the Sihalatthakatha was the source for the 

^ introduction of the Samanta-Pasadika may be accepted as correct. Of course, 

Buddhaghosa has limited himself to what seemed important for his particular 
object. He holds as closely to his original as Mahanama did at a later time. Indeed, it is not 
impossible that Mahanama even consulted the Samanta-Pasadika and schooled himself in 
Buddhaghosa’s classic Pali, 

The Mahabodhivamsa begins with the story of the Buddha Dipankara, enumerates shortly 
the existences of the Bodhisaita, and then relates the life of Gotama-Buddha until the 


^ Oldenberg, Vinaya IBitakam, II. p. 284 f . 
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aightof eiiligiiteiiment. Tin's forms the first chapter and bears an unmistakable likeness to the 
introduction of the Jatakas, the Jataka-Nidanakat-ha. The Mahabodhiv.imsa is shorter and more 
siiccinfc, bat much more artistic, and often ornate in stjle. The Jataka-Nidaiiakatlui rests on 
The authority of the Atthakalha, and forms the medium through which the Buddhist history* 
especially that of Gotama, passed into the Mahabodhivamsa and thence into later literature. 

The second chapter of the Alaliahodaivarbsa rests on the Jataka-Nidrinakatha, also, and is 

entitled Anandabodiiikatha. as beinc: the account of how Anaiida planted at the 

P 85 .... 7 - ^ , 

Jetavana afruiiof the holy tree from ITruvela. The subsequent chapters are 

more directly dependent on the Samanta-Pasrxdika and Mahavaihsa, most being taken from the 

former — so much so that one might almost tliink that the two were independent translations of 

dieir old Singhalese forerunner. But the two tests coincide so in wording that the theory of 

a direct derivation seems necessary. Moreover, the style of the Mahabodhivaiiisa is more 

elaborate and yet compressed, and has the air of an epitome of the Samanta-Pasadika. The 

presence of the Mahavarhsa is seen in the brief additions to the parts taken from the Samanta- 

Pasadika, and also in the division and aiTangement of material. The closing words of the 

Mahavamsa are also utilised for closing the corresponding chapters of the Aiahribodliivamsa. 

These were certainly composed by Mahanama and were noc in the Atthakatha. As regards 

various isolated notes, it is not improbable that the Atthakatha was directly responsible 

for many. 

The introduction tells us that the work is the translation of a Singhalese work into 
MagadhT. If it be admitted that the Mahavaiiisa preceded the Mahabodhivamsa, 
then Strong’s theory,'^ which makes the author of the latter a contemporary of 
Tluddhaghosa, breaks down, his error being the identification of Dathaiiaga, a Thera of the time 
M Maliiuda IV., with Dafctha, who, according to the Gandhavamsa, commissioned Buddhaghosa 
to write the Commentary to the Dlgha-Nikaya. The Mahabodhivaiiisa belongs to Mahinda 
IV.’s time, and was therefore composed in the last quarter of the tenth century. The translation 
was not made directly from a Singhalese text but through a Piili version. 


As regards the age of the Datliavamsa we are sufficiently informed. The author in the 

closing verse calls himself Dhainmakitti. His work was a translation of 
P 89 ° 

a Singhalese original into Mfigadhl at the instance of the General Parakkama, by 
whose means Lila vat], the widow of Parakkamabahu, was raised to the throne. This happened 
in 1211 A. D, The Dathfivaiiiba must therefore have appeared shortly after that time. The 
eoatenta deal with the previous existence of the Bodhisatta, Buddha’s visits to Ceylon (where 
ihe Mahavaiiisa is closely copied), the division of the relics, especially of the tooth-relic and its 
iidveiit to Ceylon. With this part we overstep the beaten track of tradition. We notice two 
constituent parts of this tradition. The first is of Indian origin, and comprises the early history 
t.‘i' the Buddhas, the life of (lotaina-Buddha, the story of the first and partially of the second 
Gouiicii, the names and deeds of Indian kings. This tradition, being largely derived from the 
Atthakatha, is fixed and definite. The second ingredient is the local tradition of Ceylon, 
treating of Buddha’s visits to Ceylon, the myths of \Tjaja and the earliest kings of Lanka, 
the third Council and the mission of Mahinda, the already partly historical tradition of 
Biitthagamani and his ifnirneys. This latter division was liable to almost indefinite extension 
popular narratives or local chronicles. 

The materials of the Uritliavaiiisa appear in a small work entitled Dalada*- 
piljavali, wliich is a very close parapiirase of the former- 


^ 0/. Strong’, Pref. viii. ff*, supporting- Sobhita, wiio in the intro Juotlon to Ms edition (iSbO) disousses tie 
qiiestion of anthorsHp in the same way. 
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The Thupavaihsa, which comes down to us in Singhalese and in Pali, is closely allied to 
tbe Mahabodhivamsa and preserves the epic form. Its contents range from 

P QO ^ *■ , 

the history of the early Buddhas to the death of DuUhagamam, 


As regards the relation between the two versions, we may say that on the whole the 
Singhalese is broader and more detailed than the Pali. In Chapters X.- — XVL the one seems a 
mere translation of the other ; bat in the history of Bnddha the Singhalese makes considerable 
additions and amplifications. The author in his epilogue calls himself Vachissara and mentions 
that he is connected with the Dhammagara of the king Parakkama, giving the 
names of a number of other works composed by him in Singhalese. He had 
two Thupavamsas before him — one in Singhalese, and hence of use only for the natives of 
Ceylon ; the other in Pali, but so defective as to necessitate a fresh working oat. I am of 
opinion that this Vachissara was none other than the famous Thera of that name, spoken 
of in Mahavamsa, LXXXI. 18 ff. He was an ecclesiastical chief under Vijayabahu III, 
(1236 — 1240) and his power may well have continued under the next king Parakkaraabahu II. 
(1240 — 1275). We have thus secured a date for the Pali Thupavamsa, viz.,, the middle of the 
thirteenth century A. D. The Singhalese version is to be regarded as a later extension of the 
Pali text: for priority cannot be proved, and internal evidence points otherwise, as does the 
analogy of the Mahabodhivamsa. It must have followed quickly after the Pali version ; for 
Parakrama Paudita, the author of our Singhalese version, is mentioned in the Rajaratnakara 
in the list of learned priests and laymen who flourished between the time of Buddhaghosa 
and 1809 after Buddha = 1266 A. D, This work must have been, composed, therefore, between 
1250 and 1260. 


The usual sources were drawn from in the composition of the Pali Thupavaihsa, vtz,^ the 
Jataka-Nidanakatha, the Samanta-Pasadika, and the Mahavaihsa : and more sparingly the 
Commentary on the Mahavaihsa. Other sources, as in the case of the Mahabodhivamsa, may 
be traced, and it is not impossible that, where an authority is not named, the Atthakatba may 
have been consulted, either directly or by the medium of the old Pali Thupavaihsa (probably 
the Ohetiyavamsatthakatha, which at all events was in close accord with the Auhakatha 
literature). 


9. — Singhalese Writings, 

The most comprehensive of these is the Pujavali, which is not yet completely edited, but 
p gg which, as we can see from Wickremasinghe’s analysis, consists of the usual 
material in the usual ai’rangemeut. The author, Mayurapada Thera, wrote in 
the second half of the 13th century and was a contemporary of Dhammakitti Thera by whom 
the Mahavamsa was continued. 

The Nikayasangraha of Dhammakitti shews in the general arrangement of material and in 
particular instances its dependence on the same sources. The history of the sects is treated 
in greater detail here. We learn, for example, that the Sagaliya sect branched off from the 
Dhammaruchi of the Abhayagirivihara and bore the name of their leader Thera Sagala. They 
had their seat iu the Dakkhiaagirivihara. This took place under Gothabhaya, 795 years after 
T 99ff Puddha’s Nirvana, ». e., in 252 A. D. The record of the writings of the 
separate sects is entirely new. The source for these additions I cannot name, 
but merely remark that the Kathavatthu-ppakaraua-Atthakatha does not so much as mention 
the Sagaliya, 

Of especial interest is the dream of Kalasoka and his dialogue with the Theri Nanda. 
This IB taken directly or indirectly through an unknown source from the Atthakatha (c/. the 
Commentary, 108, 8 on Mahavaihsa, IV. 88 ff.). 
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The Dliatuvaihsa® belongs fco the rnytli-cycle of Malaya and Rohana. It contains mcich 
popular tradition wanting in the works of the Afdiakatha cycle. Otherwise^ its dependence" 
on the Mahavamsa is easily recognised. The Dhatuvamsa, however, does not seem to be axi? 

independent work, btit corresponds to a PfiH work existing only in iiianiiseripi, 
entitled Naltitadliatavarhsa : it is only a Singhalese translation, then, of this 
work, like those of the Mahabddhivamsa and Thupavamsa. The author of the Singhalese 
Dhatuvamsa is Kakosandha : when he lived is not ascertainable. 


From several chronicles, especially the Kajavali, Rajaratnakara, and Prijavall, we have 
accounts of the early history till Viiaya. The [xairivali, the most recent of 

Pni 1 AO' 1 fl'7 ' ** 

these, belongs probably to the beginning of the ISfcli century, and shews 
that its author made copious use of older sources. The introduction and the mythological 
parts are original. After a cosmological and geographical review, the dynastic list of kings 
follows down to Siddattha, the Buddha. It is, however, the introduction of new material not 
hitherto utilised in the epics that gives to the Rajavali an independent value. For instance, 
the reign of Mahasammata is depicted as a ‘‘golden age.” Of king Chetiya it is told that he 
was the first to bring falsehood on earth and that as a punishment the earth swallowed him. 
Under Mahaprafcapa, murder and other crimes forced their w^ay in, and the span of life of the 
princes was from that time shorter. After an account (taken from the Mahavamsa-Oommentarv, 
84, 4 fit.) of the founding of the Sakya dynasty, an episode from another source follows : — 
The eldest sister of the exiled sons of Aritta, ‘‘ the third Okkaka,” attacked by leprosy, is 
placed by her brothers in a deep grave and covered with brushwood. The king of Benares, 
stricken by the same disease, had sought refuge in the same forest. He cures himself by an 
herb, finds the princess, cures her and makes her his wife. Bdma’s son hearing of his father’s 
abode builds there the town of Koliya. The 32 sons of Rama and the princess marry the 
32 daughters of the four kings of Kapilavatthu, and thenceforward the princes of Koliya and 
Kapilavatthn were united into one clan. The rest of this work is taken from the Mahavamsa. 


The Rajaratnakara, belonging probably to the middle of the 16th century, is likewise 
specially detailed upon the history of Yijaya. The general scheme corresponds 
to that of the Rajavali, and adds nothing to the Yijaya myth. The Pujavali in 
Chapter XXXIII. treats the Yijaya history quite briefly, disposing of it in a single section. 


Generally, it may be said that, of the three chronicles, the Rajaratnakara stands nearest to 
the Mahavpahsa and draws upon it most largely. The other two stand in closer 
relation to one another, as follows from several important coincidences. We 
can see, also, that the Pvajaratnakara has had recourse to the Pujavali, and occasionally copied 
from it and likewise from the Xikajasangraha. The Rajavali shew^s some originality, and adds 
details bearing the mark of popular origin, as in the Kuveui-legend. It also brings new 
particulars to the story of Kavantissa, the father of Dutthagtlinani, while following in the 
main the narrative in the Mahavamsa, XXII. 13 ff. Popular accretions are visible in tln*^ 
history of the Bemhdll famine under Ooranaga, when, as the result of a curse, JambudvTpa 
was visited for twelve \nars with famine. Finally, in the story of the death of Siri SahghabodliL 
40, 22 £., are several features absent from the account in the Mahavamsa XXXVI. 92, e. g., the 
allusion to the future Biiddhahood of Saughabodhi, and the recognition of the severed head 
as his. The Rajavali, moreover (like the Mahaboduivaihsa), mentions after the king 
Paiidukabhaya a king Ganarissa, who is absent from the lists in the Dlpavaiiisa and the 
Mahavamsa, He is given a reign of 40 years, while Piuulukabhaya is given one of 30. 
According to the Mahavamsa and also to the Pujavali, Paiiclukabhaya reigned tlie whole 
70 years. 


s The Bhaiuwansaya of the Thera ICakusandha, edited by Gintota Dhammakbhimdha, H^idandnwa, A. B 
= A. 13. 1890. DeZoysa, Catal, p. 17. 
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The Singhalese chronieles agree with remarkable closeness on the sobjecfc of Uajabahcij 
of whom the Mahlvamsa merely says that he built or consecrated monasteries, erected ihupas 
and p.aiuied the Gamanissa pond, A detailed account of this monarch is found in the 
Singhalese chronmles, especially the llajavali, the new matter being unmistakably frorxi 
popular sources. 


THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) IN THE 
EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 

1654—1670. 

BY Sm R. C. TEMPLE. 

(Continued from p. 142.) 

Assem Pashaw [Hnsain. Pasha], Kinge of the arrabbs on y® North East of Pertia, left his 
Goiitrey, beinge vexed and overpowred the strenth of y® Turke, yet fought y® Grand Senior 
90000 liorsse, but beaten, he fled to Shaw Sollyinon [Shah Suliman], Kinge of Pertia, desireing 
his ptection at Serash [Shlraz].^^ 

The grand Senior heariiige it, sent to Shaw Sollymon [Shah Snliman], desireing him deliver vp 
Assern passhaw [Husain Pasha]. The Governor of Serash had Orders to send him vp. But Assem 
Passliaw vaderstandinge it, by money got liberty to passe for Conge [Kung],53 the Chief e sea port 
towne in Pertia. Theire he shipt hlmselfe & sarvta ^ith 3000000, Thirty hundred thowsands of 
pounds sterling money vallew in Jewells gold & money, was put in 14 Saile of Shipps, 
he hyred, vizt 5 English, 3 Dutch, 4 Maltans [Multanis] And 2 Mallabars ; All for Labor e bander®^ 
[Labor 1 -Bandar], at place they arrived* salfe, J. 0. psent when they & the tresure arrived. 
The King of y® Arrabs said to me, haue not I seene yu wtb'Oapt Wise who was vnder my Command 
ill Bossera [Basra]. I said, yes, And a Oontreeman of his: Assem passhaw kept me 0 days 
him in Lahor-e -bander And lodged me him and his sonns in his owne tent. 

Oram Zebb [Aurangzeb], haveiiige advice of his loadinge, sent 30000 men as a gard for him,. 
30000 ropees to eate Eeeteli w®^ is A complem^ to drinke his helth. 

When y Kinge of y® Arrabbs caime to Tattaw [Tatta in Sindh], Oram Zebb was theire & 
did embrace him, and gave him a Serpaw [saropa] w®5i is a garm^ according to y® Industiau 
[Hindustan] weare, w®^ soe soone as psented, y® ptie takes it and gently [immediately] puts 
it on. 

Noe sooner it was On, but Assem Passhaw^s dropt downe deade. He deade, Oram Zebb 
possest himselfe of All his treasure And made his Eldest son 3 Azarey \Bazdrt]^ is 3000 horse, 
Y® yoixger 2000 horse. 

This must be Husain Pasha of Basrah — vids Chardin, Coronation of Bolyman III , p. 125 ff. 

In a letter from Stephen Flower to Surat, dated Ispahan, 14th Aug. 1668 {Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 105, 
lit the India Office), there is the following allusion to Husain Pasha and his flight: — “The late Tyrant of 
Biissora with his retinue of above 2000 persons at Shyraz, were preparing for Bundareecke or Congo [Kung Bandar] 
with resolution to Imbarque for India, having this Kings order to depart his Country, upon the Grand Signiors 
demanding his head and having noe Inclination to Ingage himself in a warr upon that account which hee must 
expect upon refasall the former or complyauce with what required by the said Grand Signior.” 

Kung Bandar, a port on the northern shore of the Persian Gulf, about 100 m. west of Gombroon. See 
Holmn-Johson, s. v. Cougo-Bunder. 

54 The port of Tatta at the mouth of the Indus on its E. side, which has now disappeared. For the identifica- 
tion of Lahori-Bandar with Biui-Siad, see Roe’s Embassy, Hakluyt Society’s ed. p. 122. 

From Mr. Irvine I have received the following particulars of Husain Pasha. His arrival in India in 1669 
or 1C70 id mentioned by Manueci. He was not murdered by Aurangzeb, as stated here, but was killed in the 
Bljapur campaign, c. 1676. His Indian title was Islam Khan Bumi, See also Chardin, CoronaUcii of Bolyman III., 
p. 125 if. ’’ 
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Asseui Passluiw left Ills Queene ' liis Brother Army uf SuUOO horse but noe gaaas. 

The Basshaw of Bagdat, of Kirk^vay/’^ A^enereigh [Hineveh] & other Basshaws Weero iu July last 
all draweiiig downe tlieire Armies to Bossara to feiglit and beseige it. 

This Bossara is the Ghiefe port ia the gulfe of Pertia, a place of great strenth & trade since 
Ormous was lost by y® Portugalls to y® King of Pertia.^^ 

The Turke had it last yeare from y- Arrabbs ,* y<^ Arrabbs retooke it. And now y® Turks 
resolve to haue it againe, wci^ I feare they will.^^ 

The Magulls Pollicy in paying his Armies and hording vp every yeare a vast Tresnre is thiis: — 

He keeps 4 Annies constantly in pay, y^ least 50000 horssemen & pays them Constantly 
well. He gives to such a great Lord 201)00 horse, an other lOOOO, an other 5000 liorsse. Anti 
to pay them assignes such a Oontreys Contrebutioii to them, they gather, & y' Overplasse is 
brought into his tresury ; Soe that he hath noe treble. 


The Mogull Oram Zebb, now Emperor, at prayer in the Goiisall Gonna [f/hisal-Uianal] or 
privy Chamber, I pseiit, the Emperror was taken vp, 3 fathom from betwixt his throne & j roofe 
of y9 roome, his heeles vpwards, w^^nmt anie vizalde thinge to draw him vp, & soe by degrees leti 
downe, or fell downe before his golden Chaire on his throne Oii his bended knees in a prayeiiii*' 
posture ; this he does w’beu he pleases. 

He taking notis of me after he had don his prayer, said to me, if will show mo how to casi 
Gunns, I will show y^ to lioyse yor selfe as y ‘ haue scene me doe. 

I pat’ shaw Sallend mett ham to’ mor’ row Chacker [_raJthah ham iumhum 

Qhakar], y^ is, May it please yo" Malabo to give me leave to speak to you. Oaw [/ra//o], he. 
Speak. My pfetion [profession] is to serve y^' but I am sworne iu my Oontrey never to teach anie 
but who will serve to y© trade. Ho’ dan’ ne’ Car’ ra, [Khuda na Tcare\^^^ God forbid y^ breake yo^ 
Oath. 

But, y© Emperror, will not y^ tell this to yo King when you come into yo" owne Oontrey, 
He had then given me leave to goe home.^^ S I, yes. wth leave. y Emperror, y haue leave. 

This Oram Zebh, haueing beheaded his Brother Dorrishaw Cour [Dura Shikoli], who desired 
to die a xpian,^^ his head being Cut of, G Grees {_ghart] or 3 bowers after it was cut of, it was pseiited 
at ye EmpeiTors foete on the throne in the Am Casa [mn-hJids'] wheere theire was Thowsands of 
his subjects. The Einp. trode vppon it ; The head laft a loud, iia, ha, lia, in y hearoinge of 
I J ; Cambell pseiit. 

SG Tayernier (ed. 1663, VoL 1. p. 75) speaks of a “ Basha of Karkoii. ” It is the modern Kerkiik, situated 
S. E. of Mosul, midway between that place and Bagdad. Otter, Voijaje en Turriiiie ei en Perse, went, in 1734, from 
Mosul to Bagdad, via “Kierkouk,” which at that date, had still its Pasha. 

5T In 1622. Chardin, The Coronation of Sulyman JJI., p. 126, and Thevenofc, ed. 1683, p. 151. 

The usual formula of precatiou. 

fio “ One Mr John Cambell . . . served the King of India as a gunner seven or eight years and . . , 

obtained lie eneo to depart for his country.” Letter from Gombroon to Surat, 21 Jan. 1659. Factory BecorJs, 
Surat, Voi. 105. 

Gh An allusion to the unorthodox opinions of this prince. Dara was the author of the Majma’ul-JBaJirain, in 
which he endeavoured to reconcile the Brahman and. Muhammadan religions. His Christian proclivities are 
mentioned by Catrou, ed. 1S26, p. 198. Mr. Irvine tells me that, according to Manucoi, Dara desired, while in 
prison, to see Father Busel, but was refused. 

62 See Dow, Pisiory of Rindostan, Yol. III. p. 2S5, and Catrou, History of the Mogul Dynasty^ ed, 1S25, p. 271, 
for varying accounts of this incident. 
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The Emperrer after this fell sick & Continewed soe for 1 mo., and yet noe rebellion, is 
rare, for y® Empero^ is every day to show himselfe pubiiquely in his Am Casa or throne, elee his 
subiects will say he is dead. 

Wheere this Throne or Am Casa is, are seuall built by his pdessors glorious to behold, gold 
& Djmonds and ^ious stones, But that w®^ this emperror hath made Exceeds all the former. 

In anno 1660, in John a Badd, was one Gates, a rare Artist and in the service of the 
Magull agsu Kinge Swagie [Sivaji], in service was Alsoe I, an intimate of Gates. 

Gates was kild in that service ; Did afterwards appeare to me J: C: I regarded it not, Soe one night 
he caime about 12 Clock in y® Night & gaue me a great blow as I lay in my bedd on my buttocks, 
& sd, rise vp. Doe not ya know me. I, much surprised & affraid, in y® name of y® fatlier, 
sonn and holly gost, what wouldest thou. He said, I am such a one was kild at such a place. If 
y’l doe not follow me, it will be bad for yu . God did strenthen me ; I followed. My sarvants weere 
all in bed, my doores lockt & bolted & verry stronge, yet none knew I past out, or did I know. 

y® spirritt, I cannot rest, haueing hid some money, till I shew you wheere it is. We went 
about 200 yards, y® spirritt before me, & comeing to y® place, he made a great Stamp and theire 
vannisht. I fell a sleepe on y® place, how I know not, & slept till day next morninge w^^^out 
harme. Awakeinge, I found a stake stuck at my heade in y® Ground. All this while I remembred 
not what had past, but thought I had been at my bowse. I said noe thing to anie, but Smith, 
y® Pson [parson], who I lodged in my bowse, see me come in, Askt me wheere I had beene. I 
made noe replie. He vrged me tell him, he knoweing it was not vsuall for me to goe out at 
such an erly bower. I gaue him relation of wt had past. We went, diggd, and found money in a 
earthen pott. 

This money was sent to y® Pish of Stepney for the poore of y® parrish in he®^ was borne 
I would [have} kept it, but Pson advized Contrary. After this I herd noe more of him* 


In the yeare theire was in Dorrishacours [Dara Shikob] Army a Monsup Dor 

[^Mansabda7‘2i is Command^ of 500 horsse, his name Doyd begg [Daud Beg], y^ is one of a 
great bowse or Oast. 

There was in Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh] army a Ld Commanded 5000 horsse & was 
Droger [jlarogha] of y® top Coiiney [tophJidna, artillery]. These two weere sworne Brothers & 
pmist [promised] to live & die together, Doyd Begg was kild when Dorrishawcour was routed. 
The lA Badger Cowley [Riza Queli] Droger to y® Top Conney or Great Gunns, after the feight 
caime to his owne bowse, and 3 mo. after. One night, I, J. Campbell, being sitting him and in 
discorse. One of [his] Sarvants told him theire was one at y® doore desired to speake him but 
would not come in. He asfc who it was ; they told him a verry fyne Gentleman. He, y® Ld, 
tooke in his hand his sword; I followed him, & his sarv^ before w^^ lights caime to y® Doore, 
wheere was One in y® Likenesse of Doydbegg, who S^, ]^ide yor selfe for this night yu must die, 
and then vannisht. 


Mr. Xrvm© suggests that Williara Gates may be Manucci’s Guilheromo Inglese’" who went with him on 
Eajah Jai Singh's Campaign in 1664 or 1665. 
u p William. Gates. 

Either the date is wrong or Band Bog was not in Dara’a army, for the prince was executed in 1659. 
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The LlI tooke iioe iiotis of it, bat comeing in, red a while in tlieire pTets booke & said to m& 
send for Mf Rochas ; wee wiibe merry. Merry we weere & had singing & Daiieeiiige wenches sent 
for, Notwt^sfcaiiding he had of his owne in his howse. About 12 Clock at night, The Ld went out 
to stoole. It hapt in y® place he went to, one of his sary*^^ had got a wcomaii, and as y® Ld cainie 
into y® place, his sarv^^ yt had lights retiroinge, The fellow his hand Jarr \_kkaiijar] stabd him 
and left his hand Jarr in his boddy, by w®^ it \vas knowne who kild him. The sarv* taken, told all, 
sane y® weomaii, & hir he would not discover for all his torture. He was put to death by y® 
Ollypliants, playd w*^ him as long as his keeper pleased & puts y® Criminall to great torture 
A at last treads out his bowells. This was in Saiahaiis [Shah Jahan] tymej Emper^. 


A relation of what hapned at my beiiige in the fort of Gindecote [Gandikdt]^^ in the Contrey 
of Carnatt, a place beloiiginge to ye Kinge of Golcondogh. A man, a buckall \5aqqal^y or as we 
terme them in England, a Sutler, who had purist a somme of money to Joggernat [Jagannath], 
is an Image of y® Geiitues, not pforminge his pmisse was taken laime and blinde. After which he 
piormed his pmisse trible. Beiiige blinde, he caime to y® Immage or pegodah, w®*^ spooke to him 
& tould him he could not recover him, but gave him a hanchiicher w^^ two knotts, & bid him goe to 
y® Gouerner of Gindecote, who is a Magullan or Moore, I then psent w^^ y® Gonerner. Att first 


65 This man, who has already been mentioned as a companion of John Campbell (anie, pp. 138—140), is several 
times referred to in the records oftho E. I. Oo. In May V367, in a letter from the President and Council at Surat to 
the Court of Directors {Factory Pi,ecords^ Miscell. Yol. 2), there is a note as follows: — “Wo have lately Beoeived 
a letter from one M-. Thomas Loach an Englishman Chiefe Gunner to this Is^inge [Aurangzeb], who it aeomes hath 
lent some Moneys to M*; Wy Jesson and M*; Thomas Andrews when they lived att Agra, which he now demands 
from ns in your name, alledging it was lent them in the Honble, Company es name and for their occasions, he 
threatens nppon our Lefusall to make him Satisfaccon to take out an Order from the Hinge nppon this G-overnonr 
to force payment; we have with what Civiliity possible answered his letter, wherein we endeavour to Convince him 
of the unreasonableness of his Demands nppon yon, and desire him to desist from giving us further Trouble, yon 
being in noe wise obliged to make good such unjust pretences. We wish we had your positive Order how to 
proceed when such troubles shall come nppon us, which we are in dayly feare of, for this Thomas Loach Ac. may 
give us great Trouble, being personally present, and having the Kings oare.” Further correspondence on the 
subject must have been received at Surat from Loach, for, on the 8th May 1871, he writes to the President from. 
Agra (Factory Records, Surat, Yol, 105), “ I have not intruded on you againe, in regard in this time I expected your 
Favourable respost to my letters wherewith I formerly solicitated you, concerning’ my debt from My Jesson, Pills of 
exchange by My Andrews, and my freedom from this undesired service, of which Sir George Oxinden promised me 
that he had informed the Honble. Co-, but news thereof none as yet arrived with me notwithstanding it is now two 
yeares since and upwards, wherefore I am constrained to write to you againe hoping your worship will be pleased 
to afford me some speedy answere that may give some satisfaction to my troubled desires.^’ The remainder of the 
letter deales with the state of the Company’s house at Agra which, Loach says, had been deserted for twenty years 
and would have been forfeited had he not occupied it. 

On the 20tli Nov. 1672, at a Consultation at Surat (Factory Records, ITisc. Yol. 2), there is the following 
entry: — “ My Loach the Kings gunner at Hilly delivered the Presidents Letter to his Master about the affront 
Putt upon them Pr the Govy and endeavours to get him turned out but the Councell order him to desist from any 
further prosecuting that business.” The “ affront” referred to was the refusal of the Govy of Surat to let the 
English President go to Bombay, the seizure of the Gompany‘'s house etc. After this, Thomas Loach disappears 
from the Lecords, but he appears never to have regained his “• freedom from this undesired service.” In the 
Surat Consultations, on the 25th Sept. 1704 (Factory Records, Surat, Yol. 13), there is a reference to ThomasLoach s 
son: — Eosolved that My Edmond Crowe out of the Prayer Mony formerly payd him by order of Councell 
discharge and pay Twenty Seven rupees fourty eight pice for Cloths Shirting and other necessary furnisht Thomas 
Loach the son of an Englishman, Master Gunner to the Mognlls Father, aa the said man has bin Sevorall yeares to 
tbe present Emperour whose Service he’s left and having retaind the Protestant religion and poor have his Lodging 
and Dyett in the Factory till can otherwise provide for him, now Sixty yeares of Age.” 

65’ Gandikdt in the Cuddapa district was a famous stronghold of the Yijajanagar kings. It was built in 1580, 
captured by Golconda and held by Mir Jumla. See Madras Manual of Adrivlnisiraiimi, Yol. III., s. v. Gundy ; also 
Tavernier, edited by Ball, ‘VoL I. p. 284. 
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.si^-ht of this Sutler then blinde & led before y® Gouerner, before y® blinde Sutler spoke, y« Gouenier, 
] know what thou comst for & said, goe to a place & loose one of the knotts ; y® blinde Sutler went & 
loosed one of y® knotts & returned one eie seinge. The Gouerner, after ye Sutler had thanked 
him, bid him goe baek to Jaggernatt, w* y® Sutler did & returned w‘'i sight of both eies, & 
jTsentedy® Gouerner w‘^ 250 pagodoes. And pYnised y® 5th penny of W* afterwards he got to give 
to ye pegodaye or Image & to y® tyme I was in the Oontrey did. I had trade w‘’^ this man both 
before and after he was blinde & restord. This hapned in aiui 1660. 


Kings Trebutary to tlie MagulL 

1. Tlie Kinge of y® Osbucks [TJzbegs] are Moores [Muhammadans], a great Kingdome. 

2. The Kinge of y® Pattans, cald 9 lack [naulaJckkd] * he can. raise 900,000 men. 

3. The Kinge of Vizepoore [BijapQr], are Moores & a grt Kingdome. 

4. The Kinge of Bengali, Moores & a great Kingdome. 

5. The Kinge of y® Rashpouts or Gentues, about 50 kings of them ; some Comd but 3 & 
4,000 men; in these Kingdomes are all y® Dymond Mines, Saphers & Rubies. 


Itts y® Custom amongst y® Gentues if the husband die to take y® wife, she beinge made as fyne 
as if she weere goeing to be wedd, to burne hir y® Corps of y® dead husband & its accompted a 
dishonor to hir fammily & kindred [if] she live after liir husband ; & if she be not willing to leape 
into y® fyer, hir owne kindred & Children will indeavo^ to throw hir in, as I haue seene by P'sons 
o£ Quallity. 


Twelve of y® Lds of y® Magull, in ano 1665, had conspired his death and sworne fydillity one 
to an other, & had past it vnder their signetts, intending to set vp one of his Sonns by a Rash 
pout [Hdjpui] weoman, he w®^ is now pson'^ in Goleere [Gwalior], But y® Cbiefe Ld in y© 
Conspirrisey discouerd it to the Magull. Soe he cald a Couucell, of w®^ these weere, and Sett 
at y® Doore of his Casanna [Jeha^dnaf ? for dm~Uids], into w®^ they weere to Gome, An Executioner. 
Soe, as they caime in One by One, y® signe given, w®^ they, They noe sooner in, but of went y© 
heade. Its the Custome of the Magull To keepe his nobles from familliarity one w^ti other & yfc 
they never meete at one an other’s bowses or Salute saue as they passe one by an other, till they 
come into y® Casanna or y® Emparrer’s ^ence. 

All y® Emperrors other sonns, saue he is in Goleere,®® are by Magullans [Mughal] weomen, 
Moores. 

This Goleere [Gwalior] is 40 Leagues from Agray and is One of y® Strongest peeces of Earth 
by nature as well as by Art in the world, And its supposed, if y® vniverse should ioyne to take it by 
stomie, they weere not hable, if they wthin weere trew to themselues. They haue Come, wyne, 
Catle & all other nessessary pvitions wthin themselues. 


The eldest son, Muhammad Sultan- 
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Its ill Coaix^asse 24 Leagues ; the Einperror takes hostages by CLlidren or other neare Relation 
for y" Goiierii^" ijdillity. It was once taken by a stratigem. Instead of srndiiigo Weonitai. they 
put yoiige men in the babbit of weoraen,<>3 \v<^h they had gained liberty of ye Goiierner to leaue whilst 
an Army Marcht on a remote expeditio & to take them againe at relume, but, luuieing Once 
adniition xVt y® gate, sbowd what they weere A soe did Over come all in before them. 


Ohiefe Cittys in tlie East Indiays 
or ye Magulls Empire Vizt. 


1. 

John»a-badd [Jaliaiiabad], w®b is 7 leagues in leutli And 15 

Leagues in 



Compasse wth y® Suburbs; his Pallas, vizt. y® Cupaloes are 

all couered 



Massey gold. 



2. 

Agray; from lohnabad to Agray ... ... 

... .«• 

220 League 

3. 

Labor ; from Agray to Labor 


250 : 

4. 

Cammalio; from Labor to Camallo ... 

•«» ... 

050: 

5. 

Cobbullo from Cammalio to Cobbnllo ... ... 

•tt. ««« 

060: 

6. 

Molian [Multan] ; from Cobbuiio to Moltan 

... .« • 

130: 


7. Bucker [Bakar] on y® River Cindey [Sindhi, Indus] ; from Afoltan to 

Buckker 070 : 

8. Palla^o woh is a great Citty ; tliey haue noe springs w^^in 7 Leagues, but 

saue y® raine in y® Raine tyme in great Tancks ; from Bucker to Balia is 145 : 

9. Oram Caball a great Citty bigger then Agray, 12 leagues in Compass, & 

hath great gardens & piesure bowses ... ... ... ... ... 300 

JO. Pautanau. [Patna], from Oram Cabal! ... ... ... ... ... 044 

These lie Nor Northest of John a Badd, 


Leagues ... 1269 


Prom Jolm a Badd Soiitli Soiitla 
West. 


From John a Badd to Agray ... „. ... ... ... 

From Agray to Goleere [Gwalior] 

From Goleere to Sera-pnll, a strong Citty and Castle w^^iii it, & lies on y® 
bord”® of y® Mallabarrs ... ... ... ... ... ... «•* 

From Serapull [ ? Serampore] to Gruncan [Golconda],.. ... ... 

From Gruncan to Hewgley ... ... ... 


220 

040 

022 

060 

080 


422 


A common legend — vide^’Iod's Bajasthan, I. 262 f., for the story of the riiee practised by tb© chiefs at editor 
to recover Bbimsi. 

'*<5 Palla appears in th© old maps to the North-east of Delhi. 
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Bengali 

Urom Hewgley to Nocunii, is y® CHefe Citty in Bengali, And Many strainge 
tilings I haue seen theire ; y® Raines continew 6 mo. night & day. 
Tygers are Charmed, And Allegaters ... •. ... ... 230 

Urom Nociinn [ ? Nowgoug, Nawagaon] to Hallow [Halabas, AllahabadJ, not by 
land but by water, y® woods hinder, besides Tygers & Allegators in y® 
Marshes ; 2 Men I see in this place accused for theft : y® way they 
put them for those crimes to death is by throweing them into y® 
river w®^ is 2 Miles Over fresh water. These 2 Men weere throwne in. 

The Gilty quickly devowred, the Innocent an Allegator tooke vppon 
his back & carried him to thother side & Landed him w^^out harme. 

This way they trie y® Innocent from y® Guilty, for the Allegators 
devour y® crimenall whether from charme or other cause I know not, 
but many passing in small boats are overturnd in y^ river and eate 
by the Allegators, I once hardly escapeinge, two in the same boate 
Devowred by them ; I did but iust gett a shore’^ ... ... ... 30 

Leagues ... 682 


An Account of My Travells into 
Prester Johns’^ Contrey begunn in 
anil 1667 from John a Eadd. 

From John a Badd I tooke my Jurney to Tenatt, cald otherwise Ginsecote 
[Gandikot], Thence to Serapelie a Man in my Company w®^had an 
Os ladeinge of Bonnets or vmbrellors, One o£ w®^ I & each of my sarv^s 
had to keepe vs from the heate of y® Sunn. Att noone We Chose y® 
shade of a Wood to refresh seifs vnder, & haueing fed, We set 
seifs to take a nap, as vsuall in hott Contreys. The Monkeys, seinge 
vs w^^ or vmbrelloes, whilst a sleep they caime downe and ript open the 
pack And each toke a bonnet, soe y* of 400 theire was not one remained 
in y® pack ; ye Man awakeinge, & seinge what hapned, fell of bewaileing 
his mishap. Att w®^ tyme caime by an Old man & askt him why he 
was soe trobled. His answer was, poynting to the tree in most 
Monkeys weere, doe you not see. Says the Old man, thou give 

me And I will get the all thy bonnets againe. They agreed for 8 Ropees, 
vizt. 6s 9 d Engl ; I gave 2 the bonnet man one. The Old man tooke 
my Sarv*® bonnet and began to tosse it. The Monkeys, seing how the 
Old man did, did the same. At last he Tooke his bonnett & threw it 
on the Ground; y® Monkeys did all y® like. Soe y® Man had his 
bonnetts, but they weere all tome and full of holes ; y® Old man 
I ^ist to get y^ yor bonnets, but I did not pmisse w^^out dammage* 
This was five Leagues from Sarapelle in y® Magulls contrey. 


M Irvine tells me tliat Mamioci has this * alligator story ' very much better related. 
For Prester John, see Yule’s Marco Pok), I. 205, /. 
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Thence we went to Caudaiiiia"^ ia ye Mallabars coiitrey, a City a fort wald, & is 8 leagues 

from Serapelle. The Custom of those places are to haue liowses W^^out the Cittys for to Lodge 
travellers in, Cald Serays [.sajYiis] for they pTaitt ya not into theire Sort or Towiie* In one of tliesc 
liowstis I tooke vp my lodginge. My horss put vp, I sent my men into towiie for |_Y!tion. 
They 01 y® Contrey had liberty, I not, to goe in. Psently after comes tlie Old man caused 
Monkeys heaue downe y® Boniietts & desired of me reliefe. I said, I was a traveller and had not tu 
give him. He went his way, it beinge about 6 Clock at night in the Month May. He iioe sooner 
Gon, but I began to strip myselfe starke naked and ran into ye feilds distracted, frighted 
sights of armed Ollyfants, men in Arms Chasing mo till day next morning, at tyme I found my 
selfe at the doore of y® Saray I had taken vp yQ night before, shiveringe cold, I cald my sclfe 
to mind I had a biblc & It did please god to direct me to it. I had noe sooner red a few lines but 
I had my perfect senses but sadly weary. I then put on my Clothes. My horss all that night had 
not a bit, for my sarv^® retnrnd not, And I demanding y® reason, they told me they thought they 
had beene w^^^ me. Att 8 Clock caime ye Old man and askt me how I did because I lookt soe wild? 
And askt me some thinge to give him. I gane him 2 Ropees, 4s 6d Engl money. He replied, why 
could not I [have] given him that last night, in a thretinge manner^ As he went aw'ay. 

He w^as not from me pistol! shott, but I tooke one of my pistolls & fyred it at him*, It was 
Charged a brace Bulletts & fyred both in pan & barrel!, but the bulletts stuck in y® Mussell of 
my pistoll, soe, might touch them y® huger and never went out. 

My sarv^^ beinge of y® Contrev, told me w^Mn 5 Leagues of y^ place was a Kinge of braiie 
Justice iiveing at Kissna [Krishna, Kistna] by a River, Bigger as Tygiis or Euphrates, Almost as 
Bigg as Attick [Atak, i, c., Indus] parts y® Pattans contrey A y® Osbucks [Uzbegs], y® Biggest 
fresh water River in y® world, Elleaven Legues in bredth, haueinge 9 Rivers comeiiige into it theire. 
His name is Timmenagg [Trimal Naik].^^ We refrest o^ seifs in the way, at w®^ place my boy 
askt me if I had not given the Old man money. 1 yes. Then replied he, all money is gon. 
I look & see my Scretore [escritoire] lockt, S<i, alls well. Nay, s*^ y® boy, Open y® lock & see, for 
if these men get hut a penny, the[y] will haue all yu haue, if 1000 pounds. I opend it & all was 
gon, 100 pagodays in gold & 23 Ropees in silver, was every penny I had. This made me drop 
my Ourrage, beinge 120 Leagues from Releife. The boy observeing it, s% I haue 50 Ropees A 
lets goe Jurney to Timmenagg. 

Timmenagg, heareinge a Christian traveller was come, sent me All jTvitions for man & horsse, 
for he is a gr* Kinge, its y® Oustome of y*^ Contrey, & after sent for me to y® Walls of y® Citty, 
They haiieing erected his tent on y® Walls, from whence he discorst me, asking seuali questions 
& all how I likt his Contrey, On w®^ I told him how I had beene vsed by y® Oldman, 

ga ye Kinge, haue a care what y^ say, & say noe more then trewth, for if y^ doe, it wilbe ill 
for y^, but if yu say trewth, yu shall haue yo^ money againe y^® lost. 

In y® morninge he sent 5 horsemen to call me a dish like a pottinger running on y® groiiiul 
before them.^s They to me, horse. I did. Away went y® dish before vs as fast as we could well 
pace. This Dish is cald a Battica.^^ It ran y® verry same way we caime fromy® bowse we lodged 
at 4 days before, for I had staid w^^ y® Kinge 2 days. In yo way we mett 2 men. It ran vp theire 
boddys & downe againe, for its y® Quaility of this Battica to doe soe to anie yt haue but reced 
money from y® first robber. 


'*'*‘5 Gundanore, old name for Kurnool (Madras Man. of Admn. III. 252). 

Timmenagg appears to be Tirnmala Nayatka (Trimal- Naik) of Madura, whose dates are given in the Madras 
Manual as 1623—1059 and by Sewell as 1635—1657. These do not agree with the narrative, as Campbell says li© 
started on Ms travels in 1667, at least eight years after the death of Trimal Naik. 

Mr. Irvine says that Manncoi speaks of sorcerers who could make a pot move without touching it. 
Portuguese, haiegat a bowl or a gong, something to be beaten. I am indebted for this note to Mr. Irvine, 
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These two men had received money of the oldman, vnknowne how he caime by it. It left them, 
& on to ye howse I lodged at 4 days before, and out of y^ bowse & in at y® gat of y® Citty. We 
weere not ]^itted to goe in. Psently it brought out the Old man & stuck on his left brest, 1000*^® 
of people following out of the Citty to se it. Away it led y® Oldman, And wee followed, & brought 
him before Timmenagg [Trimal Naik]. But when he caime out of y® Citty gate & se me, he held 
vp his hands & gaped, but could not speake. Soe soone as he saw Timmenagg, he , Bam Bam 
[Ram, Bam], w®^ is, 0 King be mercyfull to me ; y® Kinge s’^, Cetteram Citan [? Szta Ram SJiaitd w] , 
y^s^ Thou wicked Devell, why hast thou deceived a Traveller : w^^ that ye Battica fell to yo 
ground from his brest.77 The Kinge askt, wheeres this travellers money. He s^, I ha,ae only 100 
pagodays, the 23 Bopees I haue spent. ys King, give thou hast, I make good ye rest to hi^p, 

ye King did. 

The King to me, yarr [ydr], w^^ is, friend, y^ must haue a care of partinge w^^yo^ money, 
for these are Oitans {^shaiidns’], Devells. And if they receive but 1*^ from they will haue all about 
y^ more or less. 

Now y® man is heere, iudge him what death he shalbe put to, I replyed, I haue got my owne, 
I desire noe mans death, ye Kinge, that y^may thanke me for. But if I let him passe, An 
other Traveller may not Only loose his money, but his life, & then none can come to complaine to 
me, Soe my Con trey will gett a bad naime. 

Next morning y® Man was brought to a place where two great Millstones weere drawne 
0 Oxen; y® King himselfe went out to se y® Oldman executed. Before y® Man was put to death, he 
askt for water, they call Neele [?^^?], And sprinckled his face & so'me words, & vollantaryly 
put himselfe betweene y® stones & was in aninstant ground to po other, w^^out saying or criing soe 
much as, ahh. 

The Kinge askt if we had such iustice in o^ Oontrey. I s^, we did burne witches or those 
gilty of such Crimes, w®^ he approved not of, for they hurne all of theire Cast & iudge they goe to 
heaven, hut those ground do goe to Hell to be further punisht for theire Crimes. 

The Kinge Commanded 3, 4 &; 5 at a tyme to trie, when y® Battica lay on y® ground, to take it 
vp & they vsed Iron Crowes but could not moue it ; to y® number of 500 of his sarvl^® tried, but 
could not. Observeing me looke ernestly, S^, will yu trie, w^^ leaue, I said, yes. He gaue it, & I 
went, & w^^ as much ease tooke it vp as ever I did anie pottinger ; w^^ y* his eies beinge large, 
seemed to be in a dame, but said not ought. 

Haueing beene well Treated by Timmenagg [Trimal Naik], I tooke my Jurney from Kissnea 
[Kistna] to Hydrobadd [Hyderabad], y® Chiefe Citty belonginge to y® Kinge of Baggenogar 
[Bhagnagar] in the Osbucks [XJzbegs] Oontrey. I caime in about 8 Clock at Night into the Citty ; 
But was taken vp for a spie, my selfe, sarv^ & horss put in ^on. I demanded the reason of 
my Im^onm^, . They told me I was a spie & should haue my heade Gut of, by reason I caime 
from Kissnoa [Kistna] w^^ whome they warred, beinge a Gentries Contrey. Theire are seiiaii kings 
of ye Gentues, As y® Eashpouts [^Rajputs] and^s 

Next day they Caused me to he pumpt, yt is to hold my Mouth vnder y® pump yt y® water may 
iorsse it selfe into my belly ; this was don 3 tymes a day to make me Confess* 

The Cadwall \lcotwdl2 or justice, seinge this would not doe, Caused me hack to ^on, And as I 
past in Naked, Ohaines on me, he caused at y® doore 2 men to hut me w^^ Elbow and ffist. 

jx The author here tells, as a matter of Ha own experience, wliat is really an old Indian folk-tale out of the 
"Bhagmaia Furana, Campbell had doubtless heard it related , and it is ^till a story commonly told in Southern 
India. SeeaHe,Vol. XXSV. p. 50* ’ ' 

Hiatus her© in the MS 
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The same iiiglit they carried iriy sarv^ before the Justice d' made him CouFesse I was and ruy 
errand into ye Goutrey. lie, my sarrt, being a Moore of their Kelegion, Goiihst all First they 
buitei'd or tallowed his feete socles A tested thorn before the fyer, a punishnA vsed iii these parts. 

Nest morninge they sent forme [before] y’^" Justice, And said, friende, we vnder<iaiide nro 
SiOe spie but a traveller, what we did doe was in suspithm. I replied, y^^ wronged me w^^'out cause : 
I desire y^ Justice of yo^ coiitrey. Sayd they, get y^^ goii lest it be worse for yu, And then I was 
halfe deade wtii theire tornrs. Bui they fuddeJi for me a h(»wse all nessessarys, in staid 4 
dayes, & in y* tyme vsed intaines to gt.u a ]>etitinn to ye Kinge, was drawiie by ye Justices 
Brother in Law, And aft<n’ I was sent for to v'^ K : & gave relation of my vsage. lie sent 

for y^‘ Justice A [tut him out of bis place and caused him to liano given 100 Ohawbucks [^chabuh'} or 
whips. 

The Kinge demanded if I lost ought. I said, noc. Friende, said he, to make yn a mends I 
give a Iiorss and a coate. This Kings name is Mack-Allaui-Cawne [Malik Alam Khan] A gaue 
lue a passe. A a guide to travell throw liis eoiitrey, A order wdieere ever I caime not to pay diinct 
money [jiinccai, clntngam^ customs, duties] w^'*i is vsiiall for travellers in that Con trey, But I, my 
hoy A 2 horsses went free fr<)m y^ and horsse meate A mans meate. 

Theire w'as a Lord at border of y^ pattans [Pathaids] contrey ; 200 leagues I had come safe 
w^hOLit paying ought. This would not owne my passe, but ke 2 )t me in ^on. And sold me A my 
Man as A Slave to y® pattans. 

I, halloing beene y® iMagiills sarvl* nninerly, liad eurrage Isy reason this pat tan ivas trebutary 
to y® Magull. I made way and sent to a L'‘ sarv^ uf y® iMagulls, w®^^ knew me. lie sene word 
to Cram Zebb [AurangzGb], hlagull, on w*^^^ I was deliverd vp to this Lord wIkko naiine was Abram 
Caune flbiTihlin Khan], Aila-de-iuer Caw ns [LAlt Mardan Khan] Sonn, 

But they had ham stringd my boy, but my Mistress had mercy for me, A interseded yt I 
was not, though its y® Custom of those places to doe it, lest theire Slaves run away ; I ivas sent to 
keepe Sheope A did for 23 days in a Cammelet Cote, They haiieiog stript me of my owne Clothes 
sold me. 

When I was set free my boy, horsses and all other things that I left not a deneer^^ or 
asper,so I staid 2 mo. this TN Abram Caune [Ibrahim Khan] A made him 120 Granadocs 
rUher fyer balls, ho l)eing to war w^*^ y® Gentries. This service pleased him well, soe as he gaue Me 
his passe to goe to Oandehor [Kandahar], a bordering Citty on y® Pertion Cost. 'When I caime 
tlieire, the way wuas stopt, And I forst to come back 300 Leagues to a Oitty calld Cobbull [Kabul], 
In w®^^ Oitty I mett w^’"^ the prince Sultan Azam, 2 son to Oram Zebb,^^ A 4 uf my Coiitreymen 
was in his army, Gunners. They weere much agreeved ■ liearoing y® Relation of my hard travells. 
The next day I went before y® pirince, A they w^^^ me,s2 A had liberty to [Tlced in my Juroey. 

The next Citty I caime to was Lahorr. The Gouerner Alama deme Cawnie [Aliiliammad Amin 
Khan] toke me vp to serve him, But I refused, lie ivould compell me, w®^^ forst me send to John 
a badd to my Contreymen theire, who made a [jetition to y® Alogull, w^^' got me my liberty. I staid 
at Labor 11 Days ; y® Alinister, AL^' Rocli, and AI^’ RiM Smithss did perswaid me give Over my 
Jiirney, it [Jveing soe Cross to me, But I was resolved to Travell. 


A French money of account, 12 making' a sol or son. 

80 A small silver coin, formerly current iu Turkey, worth about a halfpenny. 

81 Muhammad Mu’azzam was Aurangzoh's second son and A’zani Shah the third. The writer may be 
referring' to either, but, iu any case, the reference is an anachronism. 

As Thomas Loach was Aurangzeb’s “ chief gunner,” he probably used his iniluonee on behalf of Campbell. 
83 See ante, p. 140, where Mr. Robert Smith is called “ the minister.” 
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From Lahorr I began againe my Jurnej towards Prester Johns Contrey. The first Citty 
I eaime at was Maltaii [Miiltan], Oheife Citty of trad in the Magulls contrey. Thence I went to 
Eiickar [Bakkar], is 120 Leagues. Bucker is two Cittys, One On this side y® riYer cald Milsa, 
tliotbei Alhahiaut, and a foit in y® Middle of y® river betwixt both CittieB.^'^* 

The river is cald Biicca, a fresh water, a League Over And a huge Currant. The manner of 
ti>hinge is potts, w®^^ y Men yt fish lie On theire bellys & swime feete hands vp y® 
Curent, w''^ iioe itoate can, hut haled w*^^ ropes 

The next Ciity I caime to was Cindey [probably Haidarabad in Sindh] y® Eiver takes its 
Cieiuiall iiaime from, & ) ® 9 Rivers spooke of at Kissey [Kistna] comes in theire. 

The next is Talta ; betwixt Backer & Tatta 150 long Leagues. From Tatta to Lahorebander 
[Labor! Bandar] 30 Leagues. In that Citty I was told 1 could travell throw y® bloches [Baluclis'j 
Contrey, for he is an absolute Kinge, strong, & lies betwixt y<^ Magulls Contrey & Prester Johns. 

Advizeinge wt*^ some men, I tooke a guide w<^^ bound him selfe to carrie me safe throw the 
bk»ches Contrey, y® Laid did, tho w^^^ great Expence to me, w®^i is 350 Leagues, 

The first tuwne T cainie to in Prester Johns Contrey was Ne’ge’po’tan [Negapatam]'^® 
110 Leagues from y® bloches Contrey. The Goiierner of the place Questioned nm whence I cainie 
I told him I was goeing to Court, liked him verry well ; The Ciistome of the Contrey is to 
receive ail in, but to let none out wt^'cnt Lyccnce. 

From thence to Can’ na’ iioor [Gannanore], w®!^ is from Ne’ga’po’tan 340 Leagues. The 
Goucrnor questioned me w^t I was, & told me he was to give acc^^ of all Strangers to y® Emperor, 
i told him I was an Englishman. He told me it was not vsuall for English to travell in theire in 
that Contrey, What can you doe. I said, nothinge, Only my Jiirney was to se y® Contrey, He 
sent me a Card to y® Court, which is cald PowTa’ van, w'as 60 Leagues. Prester Johns 
Court is vrald round & is in Circumference 24 Courses [Jcds], 3 makeing an English League, so it 
[is] IG Engl Leagues. 

Att Court I was assigned to y® Diiaii [dlivan], y® Emperrors second, soe cald by reason he 
is must intimate & neare him in office. But y® Diian weary, I was not pmitted to speak w^^ him 
till an hower before sun sett, w-^ was ye hower y® Lds weere piiiitted y* had businesse. The gard 
y^ caime nie had a letter for him. When delivered, I was cald for before him. 

He askt what I was. I answerd, an Englishman. He demanded on what pteiice I caime 
tlieiher or whetlier I was bound. I answered, to se y® Court whose faime I had herd of. He askt 
for my passes. I showed him One from y® Magiiil, One from y® Kinge of y® Bloches [Balucli’s] w®^^ 
he said was good, But found by one I had served y® Magnll. He askt me in w^-t Capassity. I said 
as a Marchant. He told me, Jut Cotta [jhut hahta'], y^ lie, y^ haue some other art. I said, iioe. 
Tome-better-soinsta \tim hehtar samajhta]. We shall know before y^ goe ; Carrie him to ^on. 

I was carried & kept 3 mo., My man in one plaice & I in an other. One caime every day to 
me, w®^» was an Old & eminent Lord at Cort. And haueing Considered my Condition, pickt out 
of my man I knew some art. The Nobleman Caime to me and said, freind, y^ have some art & yu 
had better owiie it and come out then stay in pson, I confest. The Old brought me out to y® 
Eniperror, w®^ y® Duan seinge, was offended w^ii this L^ my freinde, intending .to [have] p^eiited 
me to y® Empfor the first. 

{To he coniinued,') 


Whatever the uamea in tho text may represent, the modern names are Sakkar and Eohri. 

»» The writer moans the mashak or inflated skin, on which the river-side man rides on the water in the great 
rivers of ISforth India. 

8*5 The writer now muddles up his ioxirney to Baluchistan towards Persia with some travels he had made in the 
Tamil Country on the Coromandel Coast I 
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FOLKTALES FROM NORTHERN IKBIA. 

Collednl hij William Crooke, 

(Co7itiuued from p, 150.) 

XIV. 

The Wiles of Women. 

There Tvas once an evil woman who sent for her lover w'hile her husband was away, aiui 
w'as sitting with him in the courtyard when her husband suddenly returned. She blew out 
the lamp at once and threw her sheet over her lover. When her husband came in, he asked 
her why she wars sitting in the dark. Slie said: “ Why should I keep a lamp buriiine’ insuchaii 
evil quarter of the town ? We must remove at once to some other place*’' He asked her tlic 
reason for this sudden resolve and she said : If we live here we shall lose our good name as 
the wife of our neighbour, the potter, did* One night, in the absence of her husbaiitl, she 
admitted her lover and they were sitting together, when her husband returned and she blew 
out the light and covered her lover witli her sheet. Then she did this.” — And with the word 
she threw the sheet over her husband’s head while her lover escaped* “ This was what she 
did,’’ said she, ‘‘and managed to get her lover awaj.” 

The poor husband was such a fool that he never suspected what she was about. 

XV. 

G-od’s Care of His Creatures."^^ 

A fowler was once out catcliiug birds in the jungle when suddenly he heard sonv' 
partridges calling* in a bush. So he made a plan. He loosed his hawk to hover over tlieni and 
prevent them from escaping. Then he set hre to tlie bush and sat outside on the path bj whieli 
they must escape, with his bow and arrow ready to kill them. Now there was a black snake 
also ill the bush, and wdien he heard the crackling of the fire he crept out and bit the fowler in 
the foot. When he felt himself bitten, he let his arrow fiy and it struck and killed liis hawk. 
Then a heavy shower suddenly appeared and the fire was put out and the partridges saved 
from destruction. 

Hence the lines of the poet : — 

Jdli'o nlkJud Sahjdn^ viitn va sakai koi : 

Did na banka hnisakai, Jo Ja<j bairt hoe. 

“Him whom the Lord protects none can kill : even if the whole world be Ids enem\'j 
they cannot even bend a hair of his head.” 

XVI. ' 

The Tuiaha and the Moused^ 

There was once a Jahlha w'ho went to bring his wdfe home' from her father’s house. 
When he came in he saw a mouse running about, and, wishing to show his bravery, he took ij[> 


Told by Parmauand, Gaur Briiliman, of Jatanl, Sabaraupur Distriot, and recorded by Pun lit 
Ciiaube. 

16 Told by Kuislu Din, Kdyastb of Sarli, Cawapur District, and recorded by Siindar Lfd, master of the villt-'B 
school at Sarh. 

w Told by Kehayi Sink of Sbamsabiid, Parrnkliabad Diatrict. 
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liis bludgeon and killed it. When his bride came out and saw this she was disgusted and 

said ; — * 

Agar dant, hagar dant, elc ddnt hhdn ; 

JVulh mud hann jisne yili mut man. 

There are all sorts of teeth and one big one amongst them. Bad luck to the 
livretch who killed this creatnre 1 

When the Jalaha heard this he was wroth, and when his wife asked him to come and eat^ 
he would not touch the food. 

When her mother heard this she said : ‘'Let me manage him/' 

So she went to him and said : 

Agar dant, hagar dant, ek ddnt hlidn ; 

Wall htr haun jisne yili sher mdru 

“ There are all sorts of teeth and one big one amongst them. Who is this hero who has 
killed the tigress ? ” 

When the Julaha heard this, his wrath was appeased and he went in and ate his dinner quite 
contented, 


XVII, 

The Contest between Fever and Itehd^ 

One day Fewer and Itch had a dispute as to which was the greater. So they went on together, 
and Fever went to stay with an AMr and Itch with a Brahman. In spite of the Fever the Ahir, 
who was a sturdy fellow, went about his usual work, and Fever had no peace as long as he was there, 
because he had always to be moving about. But when Itch went to stay with the Brahman, he went 
to bed and lay quiet. After a while Fever disliked his quarters and went to see how Itch was 
getting on. When Fever came he said to Itch : “ What a good time you are having ! You 
>tay in bed all day and do nothing but eat.” Itch answered : “ This is not bad if this Brahman 
would only scratch me gently • but he must rub me with sulphur and bits of dry cowdung and 
I am in great trouble.” 

So they both went back to the Ahir, and when Fever came upon him his body became as 
hot as fire, and Itch was sorely troubled. So Itch said : “ This will not do for me. I like the one 
as little as the other, I will try a Chamar.” The Chamar treated him as he wished, and so the 
Itch has stayed with the Chamars ever since and Fever remained with the Ahirs. 

XVIII. 

Why Monkeys do not fail from trees.^® 

Once upon a time there were a number of monkeys who lived in one commnnity, in the 
jungle. One of them ran away with the wife of one of their band, and the other monkeys 
turned him out of the brotherhood. One day he came to them and said : “ It is only among 
town people that it is considered a fault to run away with the wife of another, and this rule has 
never been applied to the jungle folk. I propose that in future we have our wives in common, 
and whoever takes one to himself his punishment is to fail from a tree.” 

All the monkeys agreed to his words, and since then there is no law of marriage among 
them and no one ever has to fall from a tree. 


Told by Akbax Sbab Maajbi, of Manbasa, Dudlii, Mirzapux District, and recorded by Qazi Hamid Husain. 
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XIX. 

The Danger of offending a PoetA^ 

It is very daiigerons to offend a poet, as wlienever be says an uncomplimentary tiling about 
:.i5y one it is sure to come to pass* In proof of this the following tale is told : — 

There was once a poet named Kali Charn, who went to the house of a rich Zamiiidar named 
IiamdajaL In the morning, as he was gojing away, he got only eight annas instead of the iisnal 
rapee. So he recited the fallowing verses : — ■ 

Aiir phal //oevi man hui na bhdfoai, hJidirat litil Karsaild kd : 

Kail Charan bicLdri bahai/t — 2Iunh tJunla hai lld/ndaild I'd. 

1 care for no flower but that of the stinking Karsaiia. Kali Charaii says with 
deliberation that the month of Ramdajai is like a bag.'’ 

So lie went in anger, and hardly had lie gone when a wasp stung Ramdayal and his face 
swelled up like a bag. Thus was the evil wish falfilled. 

XX. 

The Shibboleth of the Miisalman.^o 

There was once a IMnsalman wdio wms a great friend of a Brahman. Xow the Bralmian 
cvas constantly being invited to feasts, and wdien lie came bock he used to tell the MusalmJui 
what dainties ho had been eating. The AIusalmriLds mouth watered wdien lie heard the account 
of all these good things, and he used to long to have a chance of enjoying such excellent fare. 
So one day lie said to the Brahman • “ Aly dear friend, you are al\va\s telling me about these 
famous dinners to which you are so often invited, but you never think of your poor comrade 
who never gets the chance of sharing in them.” The Brahman answ'ered : Well, if you have 
never tasted such good things I will try and smuggle you in some day among the other 
Brahmans when there is a na^ar bhoj (a feast to which all the towm is invited).” 

Soon a great merchant (setli) gave a nagar hltoj and asked all the Brahmans of the 
neighbourhood. The Brrdiman got a Brahmanical cord (janeo), put it round the neck of the 
Musaiman, marked his forehead w-ith sandalwood paste, put a Brahman’s turban on his head, 
and gave him a laid and a Salagrama, and taught him the way to behave when they joined 
the feast. 

When all the Brahmans were crowding into the house of the Seth, the Musalmaii crept in 
too and took his place in the line of guests. Food was served round to all, and the Musalman 
got his share like the others. 

When his first helping was exhausted, he called out to the Brrihman who was serving 
round the food : **' 0 jMiyaii, please give me some more {JJi ADyu/l, zara idhdr ldo)d^ When 
they heard him speak in this way, the Brahmans began to suspect that something was wrong. 
One of them asked iiiui who he was. He replied : Be silent. God (KIk*i>da) has given food to 
thee and to me. Why do you grudge me my share? Take thine and go thy way.'* 

When they heard him use name of the Brahmans became still more suspicious, 

Miul insisted on knowing who he really was. He replied : I am a Gaiir Brahniari.” AVhicIi 
iiaur?’’ they asked, to which lie answered; ‘‘ O God! is there more than one kind oi Gaur:*’ 
{Yd Khudd^ kijd Gnwron men bin Gimr Inde haih !). "When they heard this, the Brahiiiaus slionted : 
“Verily, this rascal is not a Brahman at all.'’ And they all fell upon him. Then the Ainsalaidn 
cried oiii : Why do you not believe that 1 am a Brahman \\hen (pointing to his Salagrama) here 
in my box is the sale gh^ldni (whoreson slave)." 


Told by M. Gauri Shaukar Lai, Luao l>i.nrict. 

20 Told by Pandit Cbaudra ^ekbar, of the Zillah soliool, Cawnour. 
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This convinced them at last, and they all fell upon him and nearly killed him before he was 
able, to escape from their company. 

Note. 

The tale is told to illustrate the proyexb s 

SikJiue put darhdr lio naMn jati» 

The sons of the instructed do not answer at a public meeting/’ 

XXI. 

The Omen of the Ptodavas.^^ 

Men of the old time tell that when the Kaurravas and the Pandavas were about to fight 
great fight recorded in the Mahabharata, and they were about to set up a pillar of victory on the 
Meld of battle^ the four Pandavas asked their brother Sahadeva to give them a good omen, so that 
they might come out victorious. Sahadeva said : Go and search for a man who is the slave of hie 
own wife. Bring him into the field of battle. Then a number of jackals will collect there and tliej 
will give you the omen which you desire.” 

When he heard this, Bhima went off in search of a man who Tvas slave to his wife. Now ia 
a village near there lived a Tell or oilman, whose wife used to sit on her cot while her husband cooked 
and did all the work of the house. When he had finished cooking he used to feed his wife, and 
wiien she had finished he would then cat the scraps himself. 

One day it so happened, that w’hile he was cooking the morning meal the fire went oat. Pie 
went out and asked all the neighbours for fire, but no one would give him any. Then his wife said : 

' If you apply lac dye (maJiduar) to my feet and take me on your shoulders into the village, I may 
be able to get fire for you.” 

So the oilman put lac dye on the feet of his wfife, and then took her on his shoulders and 
brought her into the village. He took her round from house to house, asking every one for fire, and 
all the children of the village laughed and mocked him as a fooL 

When Bhima saw this be knew that he had found a man to serve his purpose. So he pulled 
his wife from off his shoulders and bringing him to the field of battle killed and buried him. Then 
he climbed into a tree close by and bid himself in the branches. 

By and by a number of jackals collected and dug up the corpse of the oilman, and one jackal 
smelling it said : “ This man's flesh is unfit for our food.” The other jackals asked him why this 
was so, and he answered: “ This man never did a good action in the whole of his lifetime, because 
he w’as the slave of liis wife, and therefore his head is impure. He never heard a holy text (mantra) 
from his religious guide (guru) and therefore his ears are impure. He never ate the food dedicated 
to Narayaaa, and therefore his belly is impure. He never gave alms with his hands and therefore 
they are impure. He never pronounced the name of Rama with his tongue and therefore it is 
impure. So all the parts of his body are impure.” 

When they heard this all the young jackals said: “Yerlly, alibis body is impure, but what 
ara w^e to eat, and wm are dying of hunger.” The old jackal replied : “ Have patience for this day 

(Cdy. To-morrow a great battle will take place; millions of heroes will fall on the field of battle 
and their llesli we will oat.” 

Then the young jackals asked: ‘*And which side will be victorious in the fight?” The old 
jackal answered; ‘'That side will bo victorious whose drums first sound on the morning of the 

battle.” 

Then the jackals went away, and Bhima, who heard ail they said, came down from the tree and 
we!it and told all this to his brethren. 


Told by Govind Efim, teacher of the school at Ujrai, District Aligarh, N.-W. P. 
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N'^^mt dr.y at early dawn tlie Pan<lavas beat tlieir druias wliile the Kauravus slept, and so tiirv 
Were viotiaiuii- in tlu* great battle wliieb ensued. 


XXII. 

The Saint who brought the Rain.- 

There vras once a land in which there was no rain for many years, and the people snfLcred 
from sore famine. The Raja called the Pandits and consulted them. They said: ‘*Tbe 
reason the rain does not fall is becanse there is no piet}’ {^lltarni) in the land.'’ So the Raja 
issued a pruclamaticu tisat all his subjects were to continually repeat the name of Rama and di» 
works of charity. They did so, but still the rain was withheld. 

The Rfya- again summoned the Pandits and consulted tlieui. They said : On a certain 
peak of the Himalaya there lives an ascetic who spends his time absorbed in devotion. If he 
were to Come the rain would fall.” 

So the Raja sent his envoys to the saint, but be drove them from his presence and refiiseil 
to come to the Raja. Then the Raja offered a vast reward to any one who could bring the saint 
to him. IMany went on this mission, but all returned unsuccessful. At last the king's daughter 
said that she would go and bring the saint. So she went to him and found him, as usnal, absorbed 
in devotion. Then she plucdced some jungle fruits and pi med them in his %vater-pot, and after 
a while he was filled with passion for her and she lived with him and bore a child. 

When lier child was born she said to him : Now Ibai' you have a wdfe and child, you must 
find support for them. Ltit us go to the court ut the Raja.'’ So she took him to her father, 
ai.d as soon as ho reached the kingdom, the rain fell abundantly. 

XXIII. 

A Wife who was a Shrew.-^ 

There was once a Panjabi Banya who had a wife who he supposed was most faithful and 
obedient. One day he thought that he would test her obedience. So, as it was a feast day, 
he bought the materials for a good dinner and told his wife to cook it. Meanwhile, he went out 
on some business and returned \ery hot ami thirsty. lie said to his wife: '"Give me a drink of 
water.” “ Can't \ uu she replied, ‘'that i am busy? Go and get it yrmrsell.'’ I am dying 
nf thirst,” he said ; ‘‘ do give me a drink.’’ “ You may db- or live," said she, but I w^-a't leavr 
my work.” Soon after he fell from exhaustion into a dead faint. And 'when his wile looked 
round she thought he was really dead, but still she would not go to him till bhe had finislied trying 
the cakes. 

Aider some time, when the cakes were ready, she said to herself: had belter wait and see the 

cakes get cool before I attoiid to bim." Wlicu they were cool, she tbeiigiit to iierseif : ‘AVlitm 
the ueigdibotirs bear be is dead, they will all cnim^ running into tlie house, and some one will be sure 
to eat the cakes, so I had better eat them myself before any uiie euines.” So she ate all tiie cakes, 
and then came and sai be>idt‘ her husband and began tin* keening for the dead : ‘‘ My beloved ! 
Tiioiiliast gone to Paradise ! Dust thou ever think *>1* her thou hast left behind on earth ? '’ 

The Banya, who had just recovered from his faint, veplie«l : MTien I vent to heaven 1 began 

to diiiik, *' lias she eaten the buttermilk as well as the cakes N ” Then he fell on her and began to 
tiirash her, and when she screamed the iieiglibours came running in and asked him why he tvas 
thrasliiiig’ her, and 'when he told them what she had done, they said, She is an evil tvife. We 
advise you to get rid of her at once.” So he kicked her out and took another in her stead. 

-- Told by Miikund Lul, Kriyasth of Mirzapur. 

Told by Kimxarpal, Thukur of Barari, Hathura District, 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Sanskrit-Lesebtjch:. Zub Einbuhbung in pie ! 

ALTIKPISCHE SPEACHE PNP LiTBBATUB. VON BeUNO 
Liebich. Leipzig, 1905. Pp. i — s., 1 — 651. 4"*. 
ProeessokBruko Liebich’s Sanskrit Header is 
new Lotli in form and method. It is intended for 
heginiiers, to whom the Deva-vdyii is absolutely 
strange, and yet it plunges at once into the 
middle of things, and, without any previous 
explanation beyond a brief account of the rules of 
sandhi f introduces the student directly to the 
masterpieces of Sanskrit literature. To us, who 1 
groaned in our salad days over pages and pages 
of paradigms — the driest of the dry — , this is 
a sufficiently startling innovation, but I am not 
at all sure that it is not a step, and a great step, 
in the right direction. It is a development of the 
Ollendorfian system along a path strewn with 
flowers, and the method inculcated is certainly 
one which I have found practicable and practical 
in the case of several languages for which no 
grammars or dictionaries are available. i 

Of course the success of such a manner of 
teaching depends on the form in which it is 
conveyed, and this brings us to a description of 
the contents of the work before us. After a 
couple of pages devoted to telling the reader how 
to use the matei-ials oflered to him, we have 
a short account of Sanskrit pronunciation and 
three pages in which the mysteries of external 
sandhi are explained. This last is the only thing 
that the learner has to make himself acquainted 
with before commencing to read his Nala. He 
is, for instance, expected to he aware of the fact 
that nalo in nal6 ndma is for nalas, because as 
becomes 6 before a sonant consonant, and so on 
for other external changes. 

Then come the 335 pages of text and translation. 
The npper half of each page has the text 
in the Roman character, and the lower half 
a translation, not a word-for-word, litei*al, 
translation, hut a free version by some well 
known writer. The following are the contents 
of this portion of the book : — 

1 . The Nala, with German translations in 
prose and verse by Ruckert and 
Kellner. 

f!. The Pauchatariim^ Book I., wflth German 
translation in prose and verse by 
Fritze. 

3 . The Kathdsavltsdgara, Book I., with 

English translation in prose by 
.Tawney. 

4. The Brihgdra-, and Vairdgya- 

iatakas of Bhartrihari, with German 
translations in prose and verse from 
vaiious sources. 


5. The Kumdra-samljhava, Canto I., with 
English translation in verse by Griffith. 

The last named has also extracts from the 
Sanskrit commentary, in order to introduce the 
student to this style of prose. 

The whole concludes with a full vocabulary, 
Sanskrit and German, in which each form of each 
word as it occurs in the texts is carefully 
registered. 

I do not think that there can he any doubt 
that if a person entirely ignorant of things Indian 
took up this book and read it as Professor Liebich 
tells him he wishes him to read it, he would 
acquire a very competent knowledge of Sanskrit 
in a compai-atively short time, and with a 
minimum of that dry grinding away at 
uninteresting formulas which is a sfciimbling-hlock 
to so many students of this noble language. 
After he has gone through those parts of the 
Header that interest him, and has a certain 
practical familiarity with the tongue as used in its 
best literature, it will he time for him to take up 
the study of grammar, which in his case will be the 
coping stone, nob the foundation, of his efloiTs. 

The book has other uses. I am myself not 
ashamed to confess that I am often glad to read 
in a European tongue versions of masterpieces 
which I have previously studied in Sanskrit. 
Here we have a capital anthology of translations, 
with the original text at hand for purposes of 
comparison. 

Again, while the book will introduce Sanskrit 
to Europeans, it will equally well introduce 
German to Sanskrit Pandits. If even half-a-dozen 
good Pandits are helped to acquire German by its 
pages, it will have done excellent work. 

Georg-b a. Grierson. 


De. Sorensen’s Index to the Names in the 

Mahabhabata, Part II. 

A full notice of Part I. of this work, from the 
pen of Dr. Fleet, appeared ante, Vol. XXXIY. 
pp. 91 fl:. Part II., containing the entries 
Ambus&.yin — Asura, has since been published. 
The most important article in this part is that 
on Arjuna, which is practically a synopsis of 
the entire Epic, 

Dr. Fleet has given so full an account of 
Dr. Sorensen's great work in his review of the 
first part that it is unnecessary to say more in its 
praise on the present occasion, except that the 
second part maintains the high level of 
scholarship and accuracy which distinguished its 
predecessor. 

G. A. G. 
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PYGMY FLINTS.i 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH. M.A. I.C.S. (Eetd.). 

T he study of the miuute implements made of flint and allied minerals, to which the 
convenient descriptive name of Pygmy Flints has been given, is a curioi.s brancii 
of prehistoric archicology wliicli has fasoiuuto.l a IVw cinuirens during the last, thirty years The 
subject, which was not mentioned in the tir>t edition of Evans' ‘ Ancient StouJ Implements ' 
published in l.s7l', has heoii acoordod a page of special discussion in the second edition of that work 
i.ssued twenty-five years later. Sir John Evans' treatment of tlio little implements is, however 
stoluowhut meagre, and tliej seem tu deserve more ample investigation. 

In England the most enthusiastic seeker after ‘i.ygmies’ is the Rev. Reginald Gatty, now 
Rector of Hooton Roberts, near Rotherhmu, Yorkshire, who has obligingly communicatU to 
me the notes on the Indian finds recorded by the late Mr. A. C. Carlleyle, as well 
as his own valuable personal observations. Tlie same gentleman was good eiiongli at my 
instance, to present a set of miuute ‘ scrapers,’ found by him at Scunthorpe in Liiicolnshhe’ to the 
Museum of Cheltenham College, where they may now be seen in a table-case, .accomi.anied by 
a set of photographs of Indian specimens in the National Mu.senm, Dublin, which I obtained bv tbo 
kind help of Mr. George Colley, Curator of the Dep.artment of Antiquities in that ia,stitntiou. 
These photographs, of full size, are reproduced in the Plate attached. Tho Driti.sh Museum pos.sesses 
a good set of ‘ pygmies,’ collected by Dr. Colley March on the Rochdale moors in E. Lancishhe, 
and also a sol of Mr. Carlleyle’s Imlian specimens. Otlier examples mtiy he seen in tho Pitt Rivers 
Museum, Oxford, and sundry museums in Great Britain and un the Continent. The sets in the 
British Museum are duly noticed and illustrated in Mr. C. H. Road’.s admirable little ‘ Guide to the 
Antiquities of the Stone Age,’ published in 1903, which, notwithstanding its modest form and 
nominal price, is both an adequate introduction to larger works, and in itself a substantial addition to 
knowledge. 

The ‘ pygmies’ having been discovered first in India by the late Mr. Carlleyle, it will be well 
to begin by quoting verbatim his notes, as placed at my disposal by the Revd. Mn Gatty. 

“ In the cold season of 1867-8,” Mr. Carllyle wrote, « I found some small flakes etc. 

“ of agate, jasper, and chert, near Sohagi Ghat on the northern scarp of the 'V’^indhyas' 
“to the south of the Allahabad District [about thirty miles R. S. \Y. from AllabiUiadl And 
“1 remember being then very much pleased with a particularly fine cre.scent-sh.apcd obiect, made of 
“white creamy chalcedonic agate, and of tho same type-form as the small crescent-shaped 
“implements winch some years afterwards I found in such numbers iu caves .and rock-sbellers on 
“the \ imlhyas. I bad even then also (18C7-8), and in tlie same locality near Sohagi Gbafc already 
“ noticed some laded paintings in red colour in a recess of a low cliff under some overham-iim roc-ks 
“luRaiputaualfomidsonie worked flakes of quartzite undone of basalt, and nume'rous small 
'‘‘iiakes of earneliau aud agate.- 

“But it was in the years 1880 and 1881 that luy own principal and especial 
“ discoveries, were made of great numbers cf the beautiful little Indian stone 
“ implements of the peculiar types of the crescent, triangular, scalene, and rhomtaoidal 
“ forms, and others with one end more or less elongated to a point. These discovcric.-i were 


• Portions of this essay were read at the meeting of the Cotieswold Naturalists’ Field Club, held at Gloueestc 
on the ath dannary 1U03, and an abstract, dealing, especially with the English phenomena, will app^ ifthj 
PioeeedinSb ot the Club. i_The photographs in the Plato attached are attributed to the aatiior by an error. — Ed.] 

iiiidsi at yliicdti in the Jaypnr State are brieiiy mentioned in Archwol. lleportsf YI. 107, lOS, 161. 
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Lying along wit h. the small implements in the undisturbed soil tlie cave-floors, pieces 
of a heavy red mineral colouring matter called geru were frequently found, rubbed down on 
one or more facets, as if for making paint — this geru being evidently a partially decomposed 
“ haematite [iron peroxide]. 

On the uneven sides or walls and roofs of many of the caves or rock-shelters there 
were rock-paintings, apparently of various ages, though all evidently of great age, 
done in the red colour called geru. Some of these rude paintings appeared to illustrate in 
a very stiff and archaic manner scenes in the life of the ancient stone-ebippers ; others represent 
animals or hunts of animals by men with bows and arrows, spears, and hatchets. 

“ With regard to the probable age of these stone imp)lements I may mention that I never 
found even a single ground or polished implement, not a single ground ring-stone or 
hammer-stone in the soil of the floors of any of the many caves or rock-shelters I examined. 

have found some fragments of very rude pottery, sometimes much worn, 
buried in some, or a few only, of the caves, particularly near their entrance. But 
one single cave, in particular, was entirely filled with pottery and ashes and nothing 
else.^ 

Of the small implements, I may state that of crescent-shaped ones alone (without 
counting any of the other forms), twelve hundred were found in two caves and two 
“ rock-shelters ; and of these, five hundred were found in one cave only. Altogether 
‘‘about four thousand of various sorts, including implements, flakes, and cores, were obtained 
from these caves. 

‘‘ I also excavated several prehistoric tujmiUy or grave-mounds, in the valleys of the 
‘‘ Vindhya range. In tliese mounds I found whole skeletons, bub in such a friable condition that 
“ not a single entire bone could be got out. I also discovered rude earthemvare vessels and 
fragments of pottery in tlie same mounds along with small stone implements and numerous 
“ flakes. Among the smaller stone implements found in the mounds there were 
several of exactly the same peculiar forms and types as those found in the eaves, 
leading to the conclusion that the men buried in the mounds were of the same race as the men 
of the eaves. In six different mounds which I excavated I did not find a single bit of metal 
of any kind.’’ 

The best locality in England for minute implements, exactly the same as those 
of the Vindhyas, except that they are even smaller, is Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire, 
which has been closely investigated by the Rev. Mr. Gatty. He described his researches in ‘ Man’ 
for February 1902, and the following account of liis discoveries is abstracted from that article and 
his correspondence with me. 

The neighbourhood of Scunthorpe is level for the most part, but a ridge of hills rises abruptly 
from the plain, and extends to Lincoln for a distance of thirty miles. The ‘ pygmy flints ’ are 
found in both the hills and plains, at isolated sites, of which seven are known. The 
whole district seems to have been covered with sand, which sometimes attains a depth of twenty feet 
and .has a stratified appearance ascribable to the action of wind. The drifted sand forms mounds, 
occasionally as much as ten feet high, but usually much less. The pygmy flints are found on 
the floors of these mounds, in wind-blown depressions of irregular and shifting shape, 
which vary in dimensions, ranging from a length of twenty-four feet with a width of twelve feet up 
to a square of fifty feet. Mr. Gatty has obtained considerably more than 200 ‘pygmies’ from one 
of these depressions, which, in his opinion, mark the sites of habitations or workshops. 


4 Altlioiigh Mr. GarUeyle does not say so expressly, this potfeery evidently wa.s liaud-raadc, not turned on 
a wheel. 
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Below the sand lies a bed of peat some four feet in tliickiiess, a, ml Ln'iioatli iliis is a In'd 
of valuable iron ore, which is now bciiii? worked. A horn and part of the skull of 
Bos jjrimigenius (J3. unis, Linn.) have been found in the peat. The r(Uiiaiiis of this aiiimalj, the 
urus of Caesar, are common in the Danish Mvitchen middens,’ and are also found in the 
lake-dwellings of Continental Europe. (Lycll, AntljuU/j of 2nd cd., pp. l*:t, 24, 25, 370.) 

The pygmy flints are found only on the floors under the sand, not either in the 
superincumbent sand, or in the peat below. 

Water is very scarce in the neighbourhood. There are no remains of eartliworks or of imple- 
ments suitable for fighting or the chase. The traces of Roman occu[)ation seem to be of later date, 

No large implements or polished tools occur with the ' pygmies ’ in the sand-holes. 
The few ordinary chipped implements of neolithic typo, wliich arc found occasionally, ar(‘ of very 
rough fashion, being mostly mere flakes, with an occasional coarsely made arrow-head, and seem, from 
their stratigraphical position, to belong to the same period as the miniature oxics. 

The most common form of the latter is an irregular quadrilateral or rough circles 
which may be termed a ^ scraper.^ A triangular form occurs oeeasionally 
a right-angled isosceles triangle with a base considerably longer than the sides. The 
‘ scrapers ’ are so minute that skty-four of the circular shape weigh less than half an ounce, Tlies(i 
often show traces of wear on the edges. A few triangular arrow-heads occur, some of which 
are only -/^jths of an inch long. The crescent-shaped implements, so abundant in the Viudbyan 
caves, are rare at Scunthorpe. M. S0j.dler, formerly Curator of the Museum at Nantes, into whose 
hands Mr. Carlleyle’s notes and collections passed, has compared thq Vindhyan apd Scunthorpe 
forms, with the following result ; — 



VinUhya, 

Scunihorpe. 

Smallest crescent , . . 

... inch, 

■ 5 % inch. 

„ vscalene ... ... ... ... 

1 0 

• • * TX V 

3 

1 0 39 

„ rounded and pointed ... 

t 0 

T77 

4 

To 99 

„ rhomboidal and trapezoidal 

fi 

To" » 

C 

T'o 99 


It thus appears that while the specimens from both localities agree exactly in farm, the sizes at 
Scunthorpe are considerably smaller, Mr, Gatty emphasizes the fact of the exact agreement 
In form by the explicit statements that ‘‘ Carlleyle’s four typos [L those mentioned by M, Seidler] 
appear at Scunthorpe — > line for line, angle for angle. This is not the case with arrow-heads or 
even scrapers, which vary all over the world . • . The Indian caves produced four special 
implements. All these occur at Scunthorpe, and if you mix them with * Indians,’ you can only 
separate them by picking out those of chalcedony for Indian, though even this is not safe, as some 
of the ‘ Scunthorpes ’ are made of chalcedony.’’ The specimens obtained by Dr. Co.liey March qii 
the Eoebdalu moors similarly agree ^ flint for flint’ with the Indian and Scunthorpe types, ‘ so that 
no mistake is possible.’ 

No cores have beep found at Scunthorpe, although Mr. Carlleyle obtained them freely in 
India, and they also occur ip Belgium, where they are about an inch in height. The core found by 
Sir John Evans at Weaversthorpe in Yorkshire, which is only *85 inch high, evidently was used for 
the manufacture of minute implements like those found at Scunthorpe. (Anc. Stone Implements 
2iid ed., p. 276, fig. 189.) ’ 

Scunthorpe is not the only English site for ‘ pygmies,’ but nowhere else are they found 
so small in size, and in such immense numbers. Mr. Gatty has, however, obtained thousands on 
tlie surface of the valley of the Don, between Shefldeld and Doncaster ; and a collection made by 
Dr. Colley iMarch in the Pennine Hills, between Bradfield and Sheffield (E. Lancashire), is in the 
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British Museum. Other English localities are Sevenoaks and Sittingboiiriie in Kent, a ‘ kitchen 
midden’ at Hastings, and Lakenheath near Brandon in Suffolk. A set from the last-named place 
iis preserved at Cambridge, and Dr, Gatty found some specimens there himself. He considers 
the Scunthorpe, Pennine Hills, and Dakenheath specimens only to be in exact, 
agreement with those from. India. The small implements found at other English sites are 
larger and coarser and not of the characteristic Indian forms. No examples from Scotland or 
Ireland have been recorded. In all, eight or ten English localities are known to Mr, Gatty as sites 
where minute implements are found, but of these only the three above named supply precisely the 
Indian forms. 

The foreign sites for miniatnre flint implements, agreeing closely in some cases at all events 
with the Vindhyan forms, are numerous, Mr. Read (op. cit. p. 109) states that “these minute 
and finely-chipped specimens of characteristic crescent, triangular, and rhomboidal^ forms are often 
called ‘ pygmy flints,’ and are found in India (Wall, Case 43 and p. 101), Palestine, Egypt 
(Gallery, Case 152), North Africa, Southern Spain, Belgium,’’ in addition to the English 
localities. Dr. Sturge of Nice, who possesses an exceptionally fine collection of large and small 
flint implements, found, as Mr . Gatty informs me, ‘ vast quantities ’ of Indian types of 
« pygmies’ in ‘a very restricted area’ at Helouan (Helwan) in Egypt, and is much 
impressed by the ‘very localised’ distribution of the implements of this class in all parts of the 
world where they have been found. Besides the countries named by Mr. Read, ‘ pygmies ’ are said 
to be found in the Crimea and at Sinai. I have not, however, examined fully the accounts of the 
flnds in all these regions, and in some cases the implements referred to may be merely small 
specimens of ordinary neolithic types, and not the characteristic forms of the Yiiidhyas, Scunthorpe, 
and Helwan. 

The discoveries of ^ pygmies’ in Belgium have been very fully described and beautifully 
illustrated by M. E. de Pierpoint in an essay entitled ^ Observations snr de tres Petits Instruments 
en Silex, provenant en plusieurs stations Neolithiques de la region de la Meuse, from which 
I proceed to abstract the principal statements. 

The country in the valley of the Meuse is full of traces of different periods of the Stone Age, 
but the ‘ pygmies ’ are found only in particular localities, and chiefly in the province of Namur^ 
between the town of that name and Dinant, distant about fifteen miles to the South. 

The implements, although not quite so small as those from Scunthorpe, are characterised 
by ' their minute size and delicate finish {oe qui les caracierise, cest leur peiitesse et leurs 
retouches delicates) ; and occur in five or six distinct forms. The crescent-shaped 
ipiplements, bound, ed on the outside by an arc of a circle, and on the inside by a chord or 
a slightly bent curve, which are found at Gave No. 3 of Goyet in this region, are of somewhat large 
dimensions, about half an inch in length. This cave is considered to belong to the age [of the 
■mammoth. Crescents with blunt edges, which evidently were intended for use as blunt 
instruments, are sometimes found. The author notes that the crescent-shaped ‘ pygmies ’ occur also in 
the French province of Dordogne and at several localities in Spain, including Aguilar in Murcia, 
The implements in the shape of a scalene triangle are said to be characteristic of 
neolithic stations. The delicately worked straight-pointed flakes described as ‘ piercers ’ are 
said to extend from the end of the quarternary period of geology into the neolithic age, 
and seem to have been contemporary with the mammoth and rhinoceros. 

Straight-pointed isosceles triangles with curved bases are plainly arrow-heads, and may he 
compared with the small iron arrow-heads now used in the Upper Congo region. But the examples 


s The ‘ pygmies ’ incltide trapezoidal, ZIZX. as well as xliomboidal, LJ, forms. 
« Bulletin^ Boc, Anthro^p., Bruxelles^ tome XIII,, X894*5. , 
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of this type of flint arrow-head figured by M. de Pierpoint are nearly an inch long, and, in my 
judgment, are not entitled to be considered as ' pygmies.’ 

Trapezoidal forms, which are rare, occur at a place called Sarts h Soile (Bois Laitrie, 
Eiviere), where M. de Pierpoint found 10,000 flakes and small flint chips in a space of sixty square 
metres. The work at this station was almost confined to small pointed articles and blades or 
‘ scrapers ’ (lames). 

A few sites, for example Tentachaux, Tienne du loiip, and tlie plain above the Chauvaiix 
cave, furnish tooth f elites pointes^ or * piercers,’ and polished neolithic axes. Tvv(i 
dolicocephalic skulls found in the neighbourhood suggest the remark that ‘ the palaeolithic race 
has been interred in the midst of the neolithic civilization.’ Petites poinies two centimetres long 
(about |ths inch) occur at Steenbrugge in Western Flanders, and sundry small implements are found 
near Liege iu the Luxembourg, and elsewhere. 

The Spanish stations are very numerous, and the olbjeets found there are extremely 
small. 

M. de Pierpoint is of opinion that the ^ pygmy’ flints, although perhaps dating from the 
neolithic period, are the work of a population quite distinct from that which erected the 
lake -dwellings in Switzerland. The suggestion is offered that the specimens found by Dr. Colley 
March under a deep peat bed on the summit of tlie Pennine Hills may have been the work of an 
older population driven out of Yorkshire by the advancing tribes using polished implements. The 
minute types, according to the Belgian scholar, are the work, not of a conquering, but of a retreating 
and vanishing people 

In this connexion I may cite the words of a letter, dated January 4th, 1006, from the veteran 
archEcologist, Canon Greenwell of Durham : As you are living at no great distance from a 
district of Gloucestershire, where I once opened barrows, I should like to draw your attention to a 
very remarkable and inexplicable circumstance. The locality was near Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Mr. Royce, the then Vicar of Nether Swell, had made a very large collection of flint implements, 
having paid labourers, etc., to bring him everything they found, which seemed out of the way. He 
had thousands of arrow-points, knives, scrapers, etc., of flint ; but, except a piece of an ordinary 
ground stone-axe, be had no larger implement. The same has occurred in Gatty's experience at 
Bradfield and Hooton, where small implements are found by thousands, and no larger ones occur. 
On the Yorkshire wolds larger and smaller are equally abundant. It is a very puzzling question, 
which has, possibly, already engaged your attention.” 

The opinions of M. de Pierpoint give some support to the theory advocated toy Mr. J. A. 
Brown and the B,ev. Mr. Gatty that the ‘ pygmies ’ are the work of a special race which 
emigrated from the East and made its way as far as Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
Mr. Gatty feels convinced that the resemblance between the Indian and the Scunthorpe ' pygmies ’ 
is so exact that it can be explained only by assuming that ‘ a migration took place in the Stone Age.' 
He argues that we '‘have to consider that four types are repeated, and, allowing for accidental 
similarity, it is hard to credit that four different implements should occur in both places precisely 
alike.” If we make the ordinary assumption that the people in India and England unconsciously 
adopted the same forms because they were living in similar conditions, with similar needs, and the same 
material for supplying them, it is reasonable to point out that the conditions of a plain in Lincolnshire 
differ widely from those of the Vindhyan hills. Moreover, the manufacture of 'pygmies’ is by no 
means co-extensive with the neolithic civilization. It is strictly localized, and the ‘pygmy’ stations 


- T “ Cefcta iudnstrie, bien que datant ,de actuelle, ne peut se confondre aveo celle de I’age de la 

pierre polie. O’esi Toe-avre d'xLne pe-aplade se distinguant absolument de celle qui crea la civilization dite^ 
rohenbansienne (p. 18)." Bobenbausen is one of the typical Swiss lake- dwelling stations. " C© ne’est pas un 
penple oonquerant, mais une race refonlee, qni tend a s’ eteindre” (p. 17 ). . „ 
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are often either quite uacounected with or, if near to, are distinct from neolithic stations of the usual 
kind. The ^ pygmies ’ are not merely small examples of the ordinary neolithic stock-in-trade. At 
Scunthorpe and the other sites where their peculiarities are distinctly marked, they form an independent 
series of special forms of arrow-heads, borers, scrapers, and other tools, which suggest the furniture 
of a doll’s house. The profusion in which these little implements occur is also held to be an indication 
that they are the work of a separate race. It does not seem likely that the neolithic man accustomed 
to the use of full-sized tools, whether chipped or polished, would sit down and manufacture as an extra 
these tiny implements to such an extent that hundreds are found on the floor of a single hut, 

Cioarly these arguments are not without foree^ but they have failed to eonvinee 
either Sir John Evans or Mr. C. H. Head. The former authority observes that ‘^curiously 
^'enough, identical forms have been found in some abundance on the Vindhyan Hills and [in] the Banda 
district, India, at Helouan [Helwan], Egypt, and in the district of the Meuse, Belgium. Such an 
^‘identity of form at places geographically so remote does not imply any actual communication between 
those who made the tools, but merely shows that some of the requirements of daily life, and the 
means at command for fulfilling them being the same, tools of the same character have been developed, 
irrespective of time and space.”® 

Mr. C. H. Read, who has illustrated the ‘pygmies’ more fully, also alludes to the theories of 
Messrs. Brown and Gatty with the remark that “ the curious persistence of the same forms in all 
“ these countries has led to the conjecture that they are the work of one and the same race ; but the 
same argument might be used to prove that the barbed stone arrow-heads of Europe, Japan, and 
“North America were the productions of a single people. However, it maybe explained, the 
‘‘similarity of form is sufficiently striking to deserve careful attention.”® 

These criticisms, although sound enough so far as they go, do not completely satisfy 
the mind. A barbed arrow-head is an implement of manifest utility in ail countries, and the form is 
one which must inevitably suggest itseE to all races of men. But the supposed independent inventions 
in India, Egypt, and England of all the four characteristic forms of the ‘pygmy flints ’ is a different 
oase, which does not seem to be explained adequately by the obvServations of Six John Evans and 
Mr. Read. The theory of the migration from India to Europe of a peculiar race 
specially addicted to the manufacture of ‘ pygmy flints,^ which settled only in certain 
widely scattered localities, obviously is at best equally open to objection and it is 
difficult to work out that theory in a plausibly coherent form so as to give a probable explanation 
of the puzzling facts. 

The question of the people who made these tiny implements is to some extent mixed up with 
the question of the uses to which the implements were applied. All sotts of guesses have been 
hazarded. Various writers have suggested that the little tools may have been used for engraving 
bone, tattooing, trepanning and such occasional purposes. But, manifestly, such explanations are 
properly applicable only to a very small number of objects. The ‘ pygmies,’ of course, might have 
been used for any or all the purposes named, and probably actually were so used ; because when 
people had nothing but flint to make tools and weapons of, flint implements had to be turned to 
every purpose for which they could be utilized. But such casual user will not explain the facts that 
Earlleyle found five hundred of the ‘pygmies’ in a single small cave, and that Mr. Gatty collected 
more than two hundred from the floor of a single hut at Scunthorpe. Implements made in such 
profusion must have been manufactured to satisfy some general want, and not merely as the special 
tools of experts employed occasionally. The need of sewing clothes is such a general want, and I have no 
doubt that the pointed forms were employed as needles and awls, in addition probably to other uses. 
It seems likely, as has been suggested, that the delicate little implements of the 
^ pygmy * class were the handiwork of the women. Possibly, this may be the explanation in part 
of their very localized distribution. It may be that in neolithic times the women of some tribes 


S Ancient Stone Implements^ 2nd ed., p, 825. 


» 0uide to the AnUqmtiee of the Bione Agej p. 110, 
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were trained to such work, while those of others were not ; and that the tribes in which the women 
so occupied themselves were originally connected one with the other. The facts of the neolithic 
incipient civilization regarded as a whole undoubtedly do suggest extensive and prolonged migrations 
from east to west, and the reality of a close ancestral connection between the eastern and western 
populations of the period* 

But the implements are not all possible needles or awls. M. de Morgan, as quoted by 
Sir John Evans, regarded the crescents as arrow-heads, an opinion with which Sir John cannot 
agree. It is true that crescent-shaped arrow-heads are known, but the tiny crescents among the 
Vindhyan and Scunthorpe ' pygmies ’ do not seem to be well adapted for use as arrow-heads. 


The best general explanation for the modes of nse of the * pygmies ’ is the assumption 
that they were always fixed in handles and holders, and utilized then in all sorts 
of ways. No mention is made of their being found in association with worked bones, and if the 
handles were made of bone, some traces of them should h^ve been found. Probably, therefore, the 
handles were made of wood, which of course has perished utterly. Montelius^ when discussing the 
neolithic condition of Sweden, states that “ the spear and arrow-hjsads were usually made of flint — 
sometimes of bone. Even the latter were often provided, as flg. 25 shows, with thin sharp flakes 
of flint introduced into the furrowed grooves on the sides. Similar harpoon- 
heads made of stag’s horn were used in Denmark, of which a good 








illustration is given by Mr. Read, whose flgnre is reproduced by kind 
permission. The ‘pygmies* in the shape of a scalene triangle — 
a rather puzzling form to explain — seem to me well adapted to be 
used as barbs in the manner indicated. The smallest of them are, 
it is true, smaller than the flakes used in Sweden and Denmark, but would 
suit an arrow-head of the size of the illustration, which would be serviceable 
against birds at all events. The ‘pygmies,’ as M. de Pierpoint has observed 
in a passage already quoted, are not the sort of work characteristic of aflghting, 
conquering race. Such delicate, ‘ finicking * manufacture indicates rather 
a quiet, peaceful race, living possibly in dependence on or servitude to a more 
aggressive and combatant population. I suspect that this suggestion^ 
which occurs to me, of the dependence or subjection of the ^ pygmy*: 
makers * may be the true explanation pf the peculiar facts. Such 
dependent communities, with women trained to the domestic flint industry, 
might not be universally distributed through the neolithic world, although 
existing in many widely separated places. The hypothesis seems particularly 
well adapted to explain the distribution of both ‘ pygmies ’ and ordinary 
neoliths in the valley of the Meuse, as described in a previous page. The big 
ipaplemeuts would be the work of the fighting superior race, while the little 
products of domestic industry would be the result of the labours pf the 
peaceful dependents. The big and the little implements would be found 
together or in distinct stations, according as the two race§ were intermingled 
or lived in separate settlements. Immigrants who had not brought 
dependents with tbern or found them already in tllre land would have no 
‘pygmy implements,’ but wherever the inferior race had encountered or 
followed their masters, the miniature tools would be produced in quantity apd 
would form a serviceable supplementary addition to the mechanical resources 
of the community. The crescents^ for instance, when fitted into a groove or 
grooves in a block of hard wood and secured by resin, would forin fairly 
elective cutting instruments of sorts. The suggested theory may be carried 


The CivilimUon of Bweden in Meathen Times , , English tyansl. { 1888 )« 
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a little farther, and I venture to throw out the conjecture that the *= pygmies ’ are the last 
effort of expiring palseolithic man. We have seen that on the Pennine Hills they are found 
below ten feet of peat, and that in Belgium they are sometimes apparently contemporary with the 
mammoth and rhinoceros. M. de Pierpoint, as already quoted, describes the finding of dolicocephalic 
skulls in the Meuse valley as a case of ‘palseolithic man interred in the midst of the neolithic 
civilization.’ I am disposed to extend the remark and apply it to the whole series of ‘ pygmy flints,’ 
which may be regarded as the handiw^ork of palasolithic man situated as the dependent and victim 
of his aggressive neolithic successor. The assumption often made that a wide gap separates the 
palseolithic from the neolithic period hi India and England is convenient as a cloak for our ignorance, 
but cannot well correspond with the facts. Such gaps do not occur in nature, and the neolithic 
people did not find the w^orld unoccupied. 

The observations made by Sir John Evans, when discussing the Weaversthorpe core 
already referred to, go a long way towards solving the difficulties felt in explaining the 
uses of the ‘ pygmy flints/ w^bich manifestly are too small to be simply held in the hand like large 
stone tools, or even to be fitted into ordinary hafts. 

“We have no conclusive evidence,” Sir John Evans writes, “ as to the purpose to which such 
“ minute flakes were applied, but they may have been fashioned into drills or scraping or boring tools 
“ of very diminutive size. Such small objects are so liable to escape observation, that though they 
“ may exist in considerable numbers, they are but rarely found on the surface of the ground. 
“ Numerous flakes, however, quite as minute, with their edges showing evident signs of wear, 
“ are present among the refuse left by the cave-dwellers of the Eeindeer Period of the 
“ South of Erance.^^ As will subsequently be seen, these minute flakes have been also found in 
“Egypt and Asia, as well as in Britain. See fig. 232 A to 232 F [_sciL the Vindhyan ‘pygmies’ 
“ and small implements from Hastings at p. 325]. There is a class of ancient Scandinavian 
harpoon-heads, the stems of wdiich are formed of bone with small flint flakes cemented into 
“ a groove on either side so as to form barbs [as illustrated above from Eead and Montelius]. Knives 
“ of the same kind are subsequently mentioned. [Some of the Australian savages about king 
George’s Sound make knives or saws . , . but, instead of one long flake, they attach a number 

“ of small flakes in a row in a matrix of hard resin at one end of a stick. Spears are formed in the 
“ same manner, p. 293.] 

Among the Australians we find very minute splinters of flint and quartz secured to wooden 
“handles by ‘black-boy’ gum, and forming the teeth of rude saws and the barbs of javelins. Some 
“ remarkably small flints have also been found in the diamond-diggings of South Africa in company 
“ with fragments of ostrich-egg shell, such as with the aid of the flakes might have been converted 
“into the small perforated discs still worn as ornaments by the Bushmen.’’^^ 

Even if the hypothesis that the pygmy flints of Scunthorpe, Helwaii, and the Vindhyan caves 
were the work of a peculiar race be rejected, the facts collected by Sir John Evans, whose notes give 
the needful references, suffice to prove that very minute flint implements can be utilized 
in practice for all sorts of purposes; and that it is by no means necessary to suppose that they 
were manufactured only for special occasions. It is hardly necessary to add that the facts clearly 
put out of court any suggestion that the ‘ pygmies ’ were merely amulets or intended for 
symbolical use at funerals or other ceremonies, like the miniature pottery and weapons 
sometimes found in prehistoric graves. The ‘ pygmies,’ made in large quantity in the huts of 
the ancients, were certainly intended to serve human nature’s daily needs, and the illustrations of 


n These may be regarded as the predecessors of the better- finished ‘ pygmies.’ 

Ancient Stone Iin;plements, 2ni ed. p. 277. The Australian facts support my theoiy by proving that such 
minute flint implements were recently used by savages in a very low state of barbarism, much like that of 
palajolithio man. 
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Australian practice mentioned by Evans givro the best cine to tho modes of their 
actual use. 

The following extract from MM. Perrot and Cluj>ioz, A/-/ of Primtlrre Grecev. L p. 120, 

citing Burnonf), gives further help in understanding how minute flint implomonts could be 
utilized in sundry ways : — 

‘‘In certain parts of Greece, Epirus, Thessaly, and Albania, tho poasautry still uso, to 
thrash oat their corn, ati instrument called ttXwi^icrrpct, tho tribulum of tho Eatins. It consists 
of a triangular board, provided on. its lower face with pointed Hakes or hints, in length al^oni one 
centimetre, and one centimetre across. U pon this plank, drawn by a singl(3 horse, si, amis the conductor, 
whip and reins in hand. The sliarp stones chop up the straw and beat out tlie grain from the husks. 
That obsidian was used until recent times is highly probable, since ])i(;ees of this material are often 

found on the sites of ancient threshing floors Air. Eliuders Pidric lately discawered in 

tho town of Kahan, formerly inhabited by workmen who built tlie Illahun pyramid, a sickle with 
wooden handle wherein blades of this kind [soil, hints] were fixed with mastic to the curved 
edge of the tool; a number of tho flint fragments still adhered to the wood.” 

The general result of all tho illustrations cited is that men could find many uses for oven 
very minute flakes and points of flint, when securely mounted in handies of wood, 
bone, or horn. 

Air. Carlleyle’s observations on the apparent association of the Vindhyan pygmy flints 
with cave -drawings, pottery and the practice of inhumation are of special interest as 
throwing some light upon the stage of development reached by the makers of tlie little implements. 
At first sight it may appear incredible tliat rude scrawls upon cave walls should have endured for 
three or four thousand years, but the supposition is not in reality difficult of belief. The pigment 
used by the primitive artists was hsematite, iron sesquioxide or peroxide, which, by 
virtue of its chemical composition, Is not liable to oxidation, the process by which the destruction 
of most other colouring materials is effected. If protected from mechanical injury there is no 
reason why drawings in iron peroxide should not last for countless millenniums, and tho details 
given by Mr. Carlleyle leave little reason for doubt that the makers of the ‘]iygmies’ were among 
the rude artists who, in the course of various generations, from time to time depicted scenes from their 
daily life on the walls of their poor habitations. It Is most unfortunate that Air. Carlleylc’s copies 
of the draw’ings have not been published; but, luckily, tlie late Air. J. Cockburn look sciine copies of 
similar drawings in caves of the Kaimur Hills, which have been preserved and in ]_art given to the 
world. 

The drawings were discovered in the year 1880 by both Mr. Carlleyle and 
Mr. Cockburn, working independently, the former in Riwa and Mirzapur, the latter in the Banda 
District farther west. The first publication on the subject was a paper by Air. Cockburn, entitled 
‘ On the recent existence of Rhinoceros Imliciis in the North-West Provinces, and a description of 
an archaic work painting from Mirza^mr, representing the hunting of this animal ’ (J. A. S. B., 
Voi, LII. (1883), Part II. pp. 56—64, with two plates ; abstract in Proc. A. >S. P., 1883, p. 123). 
At the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal before which this essay was read ‘ great doubt was 
expressed as to whether drawings made merely by Inmnatite on the surface of sandstone could last 
in such perfect preservation, for so long a time as was supposed by Mr. Cockburn,’ who then was 
of opinion that the oldest drawings might be six or seven centuries old, but not older. Mr. Cockburn 
accepted the challenge thus offered, and showed good reason for believing that haematite 
might produce stains on sandstone capable of lasting for an indefinite time. He also 
modified his views concerning the antic^uity of the cave drawings and was divSposed to claim for them 
a very much older date than that which he assigned at first (Proc. A. ;S. P., 1884, pp. 141 5). 

AYhen I met Air.' Cockburn at Naini Tal in 1898, he showed me copies of the drawings in his 
possession, I was much impressed by their interest and value and persuaded him to publish them. 
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Mr. Cookburn ficcorJingly preparol a paper entitled ‘Cave Drawings in the Kaimur Dange, North- 
West Provinces,’ which appeared, with some notes added by mo, in J, R, JL. S,^ 1899, p. 99, TJio 
illustrations represented parts of three hunting scenes, reproduced on a very reduced scale. My 
impression is that these drawings collected by Mr. Oockburii are of very high antirpilty, and it is 
quite possible that those found by Mr. Oarlleyle in the distinct region explored by him may be much 
older still. The discoverers fully admit that the drawings in the caves and rock-slielteis of both 
the Yindhyan and Kaimur ranges vary widely in date and extend over a long period ; but the 
fact that some of them are comparatively modern does not preclude us from assigning high prcdiistoric 
antiquity to the oldest. 

Mr. Gockbarn states that ‘most of these nearly inaccessible caves, ll there is any earth on the 
floor, form veritable mnseums of prehistoric antiquities in the way of flint knives, cores, arrow-heads, 
celts, fragments of fossil and charred bone, pottery, etc.’ Col. Rivett'Carnac, C.I.E., who was warmly 
interested in the subject, undertook to describe the larger implements found, and produced a valuable 
paper, illustrated by three plates (J. A. Part I., 1883). But Mr. Cockburn’s promised account 

of the smaller implements was never published, and probably was never written. He has died since 
I quitted India in 1900. Consequently, it is impossible to say whether or not Mr. Cockburn found 
‘ pygmy flints ’ in the Kaimur caves, where, as already noted, Mr. Carlleyle obtained a few. 

I cannot find any further record of the pottery discovered by Mr. Oarlleyle in association 
with the ‘ pygmy flints.’ He gives no detailed description, but simply calls it ‘ very rude.’ No 
doubt, it was hand~male, without the aid of a wheel, and there is no difficulty in attributing such 
ware to the transition time when the palasolithic barbarism was disappearing before the more advanced 
neolithic incipient civilization. 

T1i 3 association of the practice of inhumation of whole bodies with the ‘ pygmies ’ 
is also an indication of high antiquity. It is well known that, as a rule, burial is older than 
cremation. In later, but still very early times, the Indians largely adopted the practice of burying 
the mutilated corpse in a narrow-necked jar, a repulsive custom probably imported from Babylonia. 

To sum up, it is clearly established that ‘ pygmy flints,’ that is to say, minute implements, 
ranging in size from -^^j-ths of an inch upwards, of well-marked characteristic forms, are found, 
abs )lately identical and in large quantity in the Vindhya and Kaimur Hills, India, at Helwan, 
Egypt, in afc least three English stations, in the valley of the Meuse, Belgium, Spain, and probably in 
many other localities. The profusion of specimens demonstrates that they were used for commonplace 
daily needs, and not only for special occasional purposes. This inference is further supported by the fact 
tliat in both India and England they occur on the floors of ordinary dwellings. They must have 
been utilized by being fitted into handles and holders, generally of wood, after the fashion practised 
in recent years by the Australian savages, and to some extent in Scandinavia during neolithic 
times. At one English station they occur above a peat-bed, but at another they were found under 
ton feet of peat, while in Belgium some forms are contemporary with the mammoth and rhinoceros. 
Evidently, therefore, the use of the ‘pygmies’ in some countries goes back to a very remote 
antiquity. Their origin is best explained by regarding them as a development of the minute flakes 
used by palaeolithic man; aul their occurrence in association with neolithic implements at certain 
stations finds an explanation in the tlieoiy that they were the work of palaeolithic survivors reduced 
to submission and dependence by more advanced races which had attained to the neolithic stage of 
incipient civilization. 

If my reasoning should find acceptanGO, the mystery of the origin, use, and 
distribution of ‘pygmy hints’ may be regarded as being in large measure cleared up. 
I hope that the problem will receive farther discussion by persons possessing wider knowledge of 
prehistoric archceology than I can claim to have acquired. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES, 

BY THE LATE 0. P. TIELE. 

{Trail slated hij G. K. Nuriman.') 

{Continiiad Jrojn VoL AYVA'/U p, 6'6‘.) 

6. Was the reformation infiueneed by Semitism ? 

The theory has often been advanced that the 2Sar^thnshtrian reformation has not sprung 
from a purely Aryan origin, but that it exhibits obvious indications oi; a Semitic inflnonce. This 
is not impossible. Assyrians, and, prior to them, even Babylonian kings, according to their annals 
and the accounts of their wars, not only repeatedly extended their conquering expeditions into the 
depths of Media, but founded colonies there before the Aryans had gained the upperhand, or even 
j)erhaps made a settlement a long while previous to their domination of the country. Occasionally we 
find Assyrian sovereigns as overlords of undoubtedly Aryan princes of Media or Persia or as arbiters 
between the latter. The description given by Herodotus (1, Do} ol the citadel of Ecbatana, 
the Median metropolis, reminds us of the Zikurats, the terrace temples of the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians. At any rate, the Babylon-Assyrian empire was the immediate neighbour, whose advanced 
culture must of itself have impressed the gifted young and undevelojied Aryan community, wlio stood 
below them in knowledge, arts and refinements of life. When the mobt powerful empire on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris finally fell to ruins, the martial Aryans became the masters of all Assyria 
as far as the Halys and eventually of Babel, In many respects they now became the pupils of their 
subjects. The Persian architecture and sculjdure, the Persian cuneiform script, and the later 
Persian alphabet are all imitations perhaps of Elamite, but undoubtedly of Assyrian and Aramaic, 
prototypes, although the Aryan genius does not belie itself in its metliods of assimilation and 
simplification. Over the head of the sacrificing kings on the reliefs we notice a winged figure 
hovering, which marks the supreme Deity of Assur. Borrowed by the Assyrians from the 
Egyptians, it is taken over by the Persians, not direct from the latter but from the former, and 
adapted to serve as a symbolic representation of Ahura Mazda or his Fravashi, And may not 
the religious ideas themselves have been touched by this Semitic influence ? It was well known to 
the Greeks that the Persians were highly susceptible to what was foreign and were ever prone to 
adopt it. 

However plausible this may appear by itself, still no scholar has succeeded in proving to 
demonstration that Semitic conceptions have actually co-operated in the production of the 
Zarathushtrian religion.26 

Stray words and the objects they connoted may have been received from the Semites, and others 
originally Iranic may have had their signifiicance modified owing to their intercourse with them, 
but such instances of concord are scant, in part extremely dubious, and on the whole they date from 
no high antiquity. With regard to what the Achaemenides borrow^ed from the Semitic races or to 
what they adopted in imitation of them, for instance the symbol for Ahura Mazda, and subsequently 
under Artaxerxes II., the goddess who was called Anahita by the Persians, the simple answer is that 
it has nothing to do either with the genesis or the evolution of the latria of Mazda, which at the 
period in question had long since been consolidated and was in fact on the decline. Much emphasis 
is laid on the circumstance that Mazda is called the creator of heaven and earth, men and beasts, and 
everything besides. This it is contended is no Aryan conception, and must, by consequence, have 


26 The great advocate of the hypothesis that a tangible portion of the doctrine of the Avesta mnst be Semitic 
is E. TOP Spiegel, who has repeatedly defended it. See especially his essays “Der einfluss des Semitis mns anf 
das Avesta ’’ and “ Znr Geschichte des Dualism ” in his Arische StudieUy 1, pp. 46 and 62 seq^. My criticism has 
reference to these treatises. 
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been derived irom the Seinites ; and the more so because both Jew and Persian express the notion by 
words which primarily mean to “cut.” Thus it is argued, the Babylonian creator Marduk cuts in 
twain Tiamat, the cosmic Titan, as does also Bel, in Berossos, his own head. It is all pure fantasy. 
The words which the Jew, the Persian and likewise the Vedic Indian employ to denote creation all 
signify cutting, but in the sense of “forming,” ‘‘making,” carpentering,” “ bui]ding.”27 That 
this idea is Semitic, and ei'go non-Aryan, is one of the scientific dogmas which pass current, and yet it 
cannot bear the test of close scrutiny. That one or more exalted beings have created, that is, made, 
shaped, or constructed the world, is neither a Semitic nor an Aryan view, but one which is universally 
human and which we encounter among every people. The idea that the world has become,” in 
materialistic or pantheistic sense, is the outcome of later speculation. 

Not more tenable is the theory that the dualism which stands out so prominently in the 
Zarathushtrian system must be a loan from the Semites equally with the cognate doctrine of 
resurrection and reiribution.28 The fact is quite the reverse. True, we meet with these conceptions 
in the Semites, but among them they are not genuinely indigenous. For with them the sovereignty 
is the fundamental and all-pervading religious principle out of which issue, as a mature fruit, then- 
rigid monotheism, — a monotheism less philosophic than religions. Bualistic beliefs are by no means 
uncommon in all ancient religious systems. They are an outcome of the most primeval myths about 
light and darkness, the wars between the beneficent and the dt-moniac agencies of the heavens. And 
the dualism found among the Iranians is in the same way traceable to the same sources. Its bald 
outline among them, and more especially in Zarathushtrianism, can be explained on historical 
grounds, — mainly from their relation as the ruling, though perhaps numerically weaker, nation to 
the earlier inhabitants of the land and from their relation as a small body of believers to the devotees 
of the daevas. 

Recently one step still further has been taken. It is alleged that so far back as prior to the 
reform oi Zaiathushtra, before the separation of the Iianians and Indians in the East Aryan age, 
Semitic influences were already at work. To them the number “seven’’ of the highest beings of 
the Vedic Adityas, as well as of the Zarathushtrian AmesLa Spentas, owes its abstract and ethical, and 
therefore non-Aryan, trait of origin. Accordingly, the Semitic features which we come upon in 
Zarathushtrianism need not be ascribed to direct contact. I hey were already existing in the popular 
religion from which Zarathushtrianism took its rise. Now this hypothesis, unnecessary to account 
for the facts, appears to me in the last degree improbable. Historically, such a commerce between 
the still united Indo- and Perso- Aryans and the Semitic tribts, who had ascended to a comparatively 
superior ethico-religious level, is scarcely imaginable. This much is possible : the number “ seven” was 
borrowed, for it does play an important role not only in the theology but also in the philosophy of 
the Iranians and the Indians. All the same it is not of Semitic origin. It belongs rather to the 
ancient aborigines of West and Central Asia, on whose civilization the Semites grafted their own. And 


The Hebrew "hara is compared with the Avesia expressions for creation, •^ihvjaresh, iaksh, and Uvaksh — but 
it is omitted to be remembered that the Veda, too, uses words of like import. Compare Rig-Veda 11, 32 and X, 21, 
and Aiharva-Veda IV, 2 ; also see Oldenberg, Die Hyvmen des Big-Veoa 1, p. 314 seg. Consider at the same time 
the old god Twashtr and the younger Visbvakarman, the arch-maker of all. My colleagne, Dr. W. H. Koster, has 
had the kindness to have all the passages in the Old Testament examined where the word hara occurs. With three 
exceptions, they are all exilic or post-exilic, and evidently nowhere is the sense of “ cutting ” intended and even in 
the oldest places it indicates nothing but “to make’" with reference to things as well as men. It was not till 
later times that the term was applied to the creation of heaven and earth. 

Spiegel goes so far as to assert that the Persian dualism, because unknown to Herodotus and Xenophon and 
not mentioned in the inscriptions of the Achsemenides, must be of younger origin ; although he concedes that it is 
thought in the oldest Avesta documents and was known to the Greeks since the 4th century B. 0. As for Xenophon, 
his romance is no authority, and as to Herodotus from 1, 340 it is evident he understood something oi the Persian 
dualism. The Achsemenides write no dogmatics and they mention evil genii, and, above all, denounce the spirit of 
Lie with the same emphasis as the Avesta. Add to it all that the most ancient texts of the Avesia could not have 
been written subsequent to the 5th oeututy B. C., as has been shown above. 
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the Iranians bad no need to borrow it, inasmuch as they found it — witness the citadel of Ekbatana — 
among the older inhabitants of their own land. The occurrence in Zaratlmshtra’s system of a few 
very im-Aryan usages, such as the practice of neither cremating nor interring the corpses, but of 
surrendering them to birds or dogs, has to be attributed more to their intiuence than to the Semites, 
And perhaps the preponderance of the magical in the cult of the Mazdayasnian is to be laid to the 
Same account, 

I will not deny the possibility, nay the comparative probability, of th© Iranian faith being 
affected by the Semitic, There are indeed individual features other than the aforesaid uhich point 
that way. To give an illustration, the names or epithets of the Amesha Spentas, but pre-eminently 
of Ahura Mazda in the Ormazda Yaslit^ which are eulogised as the most potent, the most sovereign, 
and, the most lethal incantations against Satan, sound in reality more Semitic than Aryan. But the 
Yasht is of a much later date. If the reformers took a loan from the Semites, these Semites 
must be yerily the Babylonians and Assyrians. And though there is no absolute lack of coiigruity 
between the religious systems of both the nations, we should not overlook the immense and radical 
differences. In both, the good and the evil spirits are antagonistically opposed to each other, and 
as the Zarathushtrian, so also the Babylonian, strives to avert and repel the evil by spells of mysterious 
virtue and by magical manipulations. Nevertheless the Babylonian reveres the malefaccnt genii, and 
respects and treats them at least as divinities; while it is totally otherwise with tlie Zaratimshtrians. 
With them, Ahura Mazda resides high in the heaven, and Angro Mainyu in the dismal depths of the* 
infernal regions. Among the Babylonians Anu and Bel are pitted each against the other. But it is 
from Anu that issue the seven most pernicious existences, and Bel hut executes, when he approaches 
with his chastisements, the sentence pronounced by Anu, receiving the supreme homage due to the 
godhead. The good wise god Ea, ever ready to absolve, who most resembles Ahura Mazda, tenants 
the depths of the ocean. 

It is therefore preferable, so long as no solid historical proof is forthcoming, to regard 
Zarathushtrianism as a national movement, whatever causes may have called it into being in one of 
the clans of the Iranian peoples. 


6. Mazda Ahura, 

Hymns like the Gdthas furnish no theological system, no sharply»defined conception of the 
Deity. This they have in common with ail the religious writings of antiquity. Even in the Veda 
we look for it in vain. The U^anisJiads in which we find the first impetus to speculation about the 
origin of things are the termination of the Vedas, and are called Vedanta. However, the idea which 
the prophets of the Avesta give of the highest of their deities in their sermons, is expressed with 
sufficient plainness, and, what is of greater importance, are uniformly and essentially the same in 
all their poetry. 

This most exalted and, properly speaking, the only God is called Mazda Ahura. That 
the authors of the songs were fully cognisant of the significance of this name follows from the manner 
and way in which, as we saw above, they use this designation ; for they put sometimes Mazda, 
sometimes Ahura, foremost, while occasionally they content themselves with the mention of only one 
term. They knew perfectly well that they were employing not a single proper name, but a two-fold 
epithet, which was meant to express the highest characteristic of their conception of God. Thou 
who art named by the name Mazda Ahura, addresses him one of these psalms.^® Mazda means 
mucli-knowing or all- wise, a God that can be conceived of only in a school of theologians. Mazda 
Ahura has never been a nature-god. It is possible that a nature-god can be celebrated and glorified 
on account of his wisdom and science. Thus Ea,the old Chaldean divinity, is styled “Lord of 


Yasna 45, 10, ye anmem mazdao sravo ahura. 
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Wisdom.’" But there it is a title or epithet, not a personal or proper name* Now, whether or no the 
etymological significance of Ahnra be the being,” the ^‘living” (cognate with the Indian Asura, 
which may be rendered by spirit” ), we have here no warrant for taking into consideration any sense 
but that of the Lord.” For it is in this sense that the word is nsedin the whole of \h<dAvesta, in the 
Gdtlias it being applied not to the denizens of heaven alone but also to mankind* It is only in one 
passage where Mazda is described as the being most worthy of worship, as the father of Vohumano, 
and the creator of Asha, that we may surmise an allusion to the original import of the teim.^o 
Lord, however, he remains in the widest meaning of the word, without doubt. He is omnipotent 
over all, rules according to his own pleasure, and after the resurrection and the renovation of the 
creation will dominate the pious, and now controls not only these but exercises his authority over the 
wicked, over all who fill his followers with terror and threaten with perdition. Every page of the 
Gdtlias testifies to his superiority to all that is created. 

This Mazda, who remains unaltered in nature and character to this day, is the creator of all 
things, terrestrial and celestial, spiritual and material.33 The verses which sing these facts are 
instinct with poetry. Here is a classical hymn : — 

This I ask Thee ; aright Ahura tell me ; 

Who ever earth and sky from falling guardeth ? 

Who bath save Thee brought forth rivers and forests ? 

Who with the winds hath yoked racers to storm-clouds ? 

Who of the good man’s grace ever was source ? 

This I ask Thee ; aright Ahura tell me ; 

Who with skilled hand the light made, who the darkness ? 

Who with wise deed hath giv’n sleep or waking ? 

Who hath Auroras spread, noontides and midnights ? 

Warning discerning man, duty’s true guide. 

Thus ask I Thee ; aright Ahura tell me ; 

Who in production first was Asha’s father ? 

Who suns and stars save Thee their path hath given ? 

Who thins the waning moon, or waxing filleth ? 

This and still other works, Lord, would I know. 

This I ask Thee ; aright Ahura tell me ; 

Are these in very deed truths which I utter ? 

Loth zeal in our actions further Thy statutes ? 

To Thine through Thy Good Mind the Realm didst Thou offer ? 

Who didst Thou make the Kine mother to glad ? 

Thus ask I Thee ; aright Ahura tell me ; 

Who in Thy kingdom has set blest Devotion.? 

Who, wise, hath made son dutiful to the father ? 

With this, for full knowledge, Mazda, I press Thee ; 

Giver of all Thou art, Spirit kind. 


M Tasna 31, 8, a?iurem *‘Angliu” is properly ‘'what exists” and so oonnotes 

‘‘ life ” as well as the " world.” 

SI Vase Jchshayas, Yasna 43, 1 ; 30, 8 ; 48, 9. L’asna 31, 7, ^ ^ - 

[I take the liberty of reproducing Mill’s almost Miltonic version, rather than the learned author s rigid y 
scieatifio translation. What the former has not attempted in precision it has achieved in the spirit; which perhaps 
makes a nearer approach to the Gathic original — Tr.] 
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This ask I Thee ; aright Ahura tell me ; 

What is Thy doctrine's word to teach and ponder ? 

That I may ask Thine hymns filled with Thy Good Mind 
Those which through Truth reveal our tribes* perfection ; 

How can my soul advance ? Let it thus be.^^ 

It is evident from the above that it is not the material world only which ow^es its existence to 
Mazda^ and this is inculcated with greater emphasis in many another verse. He is the prime 
inaugurator and father of the ethical order of creation, the creator of Vohumano, the fashioner of 
the lovely Armaiti and Kbshthra. The whole world glorifies its maker. 

Deeds that I do, O Lord, 
and deeds 

still further ; 

And what to 
believing eye 

shone bright of yore, 
stars, suns, auroras 
too, 

each day's light-bearers 
In praise of you 
are all 

through Asha’s lore.^® 

We often come upon in the Gdthas and also in the younger Avesta^ a creature ivliich must 
detain us here a moment — Geusli Taskan. This originator of cattle, as it may literally be called, is 
mentioned generally together with Geusk Urva, ihe soul oi cattle and also with Geusk Azyao, the 
soul of the motber-kine. The second hymn ot the fiirst Gdtha contains a colloquy between beush 
Urva and the divine powers, among them Geush Tashan. The former complains that she has been 
exposed to the attacks of Aeshma and Bema, and that she finds no protector, except the two divine 
spirits to whom she adheres, but whom she does not mention by name. To all appearance, they are Mazda 
and Asha. Geush Tashan asks Asha what arrangement she has made with regard to the cattle, 
inasmuch as the latter have a right to masters who zealously take care of and cherish them, t(s 
guardians who should defend them from the violence of miscreants. Asha acknowledges that the cattle 
have as yet no such keeper, but that- he himself will lend his assistance, though the ultimate event 
must rest with Mazda, Again, Mazda admits that though the cattle are created for the herdsman 
and peasants, no pious faithful master was appointed over them, and adds that now Zarathushtra will 
appear to proclaim the Law of Mazda and Asha, and that he will, in virtue of it, constitute himself 
the guardian power of the cattle. Now Geush Urva indeed complains that she would much rather 
have a man of puissance, a sovereign for her care-taker. She, however, has to rest content with 
Zarathushtra. We have here an example, and the oldest one in the Avesta, of how tke 
Zaratkusktrian reformers and tkeir later followers drew npon popular belief for tke 
propagation of their peculiar doctrine. Here we have a piece of the ancient mythology 
transformed into a Zarathuslitrian homily. Tha myth is well known. Two protoplasms were first 
created: one of cattle, and the other of a creature in human shape. Both were killed in the 
subsequent Zarathuslitrian system, as may be expected, by Angra Mainyusk, but originally by the 
creator, oY rather by a creator. Then sprang humau beings from the last-named protoplasm, the 


^ Tama 44, 3—7. Tlie form in which this doctrine is announced, that of rhetorical questions, is not unusual 
also in the Veda. See Yama 31, 11. 

35 Yasna 31, 9 ; 45, 4 ; 48, 6 ; 51, 7. 


36 Yasna 60, 10. 
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iirst of them being Gayomaratan or life-mortal. From the steer that was slain arose a number 
of edible plants and medicinal herbs, and from its semen, which was purified in the moon the 
whole animal world, the first of them being a pair of cattle. The Urva or the soul 0 / the 
slaughtered kine went like the souls of all the dead to heaven. This much served the poet to 
represent the new prophet as the protector of agriculturists and cattle-breeders, and to recommend 
him as against the wandering nomadic tribes. 

Of those who take part in the colloquy is Geush Tashan, the fashioner of the kine. He is 
not identical with Ahura Mazda, because the all-wise Lord can scarcely learn from Asha what measures 
were contemplated for the safety of the kine. Asha, though differentiated from Mazda, co-operated 
with him, so far as wisdom and order are concerned. Again, Gensli Tashan is here, as well as in other 
passages of the Gdthas, very distinctly distinguished from Mazda.37 He belongs % the primeval 
folklore, where he figured as a creator or rather a fashioner, and in the Zarathushtrian system he is 
converted into a subordinate genius who engenders from the kine that was first created, plants, 
vegetables, and beasts. Originally he was the creator absolute who killed the cosmic steer and 
thereby called to life or existence the phenomenal world. (Compare how Maruduk created the world 
by cutting in twain the cosmic Titan called Tiamat.) According to another Old Aryan myth, the 
creation emanated from a being which had a human form. Comparing Gayomaratan in the Aves^a 
with the Purusba of the Veda, we learn that this creation-myth was formerly confinedfin the East 
Aryan period to the explanation of the origin of man. But as both of them were assimilated to the 
Zarathushtrian system, the one about the kine was limited in its scope to the production of cattle, 
and thus Geush Tashan became the source of only a part of things. Who he was in the Old Aryan 
mythology we have no doubts. He was none other than Mithra. One needs but to look at the 
monuments of Mithra, in which the triumphant god of light thrusts his dagger into the throat of the 
steer, in order to recognise in him a pendant to the Babylonian Bel Marduk and the prototype of 
the Geush Tashan of the Avesta. And let it be observed that tdsh originally means to cut. 

We have to discriminate between the created steer and the cow, which brings good fortune and 
diffuses blessings ( ranyoskerett ). A careful investigation of all the passages of the Gdthas, where it 
occurs, demonstrates that it is not a kind of the type of cattle but rather a mythical symbolization 
of the whole material world, and, as a rule, the earth.^s 

But to return to Mazdu Ahura the creator. It is he to whom men look up ~ to him the 
author of all — for bounteous blessings in this life and in the existence the other side of the grave, — 
in the two worlds ” or “ in the two lives as the common formula runs. Man here is convinced as in 
all antiquity that the righteous merit reward. Good fortune is the reward for the faithful fulfilment 
of duty towards the deity, a reward to which he who does not cease to sing his praises has the prime 
claim. And all the celestial gifts and endowments are generally comprehended in “ vigour and 
endurance ’’ for this world and haurmtat and ameretat or eternal salvation and immortality for 
the next. 3® On a single occasion a poet rises to higher level, singing that Mazda dispenses weal and 
woe as seems to him light.^® Another bard assures us that God has in his hands blessings for the 
evil-doer and the devout, which are bestowed upon them through the medium of the sacrosanct fire.^^ 


S'? Tama 31, 9, where Tasha is in the nominative, Mazda in the vocative, and where Ahura has wrongly been 
taken to mean an earthly ruler. 

A striking instance is furnished by Jama 44, 20, where we are told that the heathen priests and minstrels 
(the harpans and usij) surrendered the kine igam) to Aeshma by, inter alia, not watering it and thus omitting to 
prepare it for the husbandman. The watering of cattle would indeed be a strange preparation for agriculture, nor 
is it usually a cow that is employed for the purpose. 

S3 Yasna 34, 13 ; 50, 1 ; 51, 7. 

^3 Yasna 45, 9. Mills renders the verse differently, gives in a footnote the alternative translation, ‘‘ who has 
created weal and sorrow for us with good intention,” but regards the latter as hardly probable, because Ahura 
did not originate evil. ’’ — >S. B. E. SXXI. p. 128. 

Yasna 43, 4. 
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Mazda is accordingly often styled Spenta Mainyiisli or Spentotemaj wliicli is generally 
translated by the “holy spirit” and the “most holy spirit,” though, properly speaking, the words 
indicate “ salvation-giving and the “ most beneficent.” We shall examine later on how far this is 
related to the dualism and to what extent an adverse spirit is opposed to this benevolent deity. The same 
epithet of honor —“beneficent — is bestowed upon heavenly beings, chiefly Armaiti, feo far as I can 
judge, sanctity, in the Mosaic or the Christian sense of the term, is an idea foreign to the Gdthas^ 
though the concept of holiness underlies the personified abstractions of Asha and Yoluimaiio.^^ 

If he is, as his common name connotes, the all-wise and the omniscient, he is likewise ex})ressly 
denominated the all-seeing {vis])a-Mshas) who cannot be imposed upon, the watch-keeper {liara) 
whose eyes observe not only what is planned openly but what is designed in secret, the arbiter 
iyiliira ahura) or judge who knows all that men and the daevas have done or will do.^^ And it is of 
a piece with this omniscient conception of the deity that the commerce between the believers and 
their God should be a perpetual form of interrogation — - “ This I ask of Thee, tell me aright 
0 Ahura.”^^ Man ever seeks to learn from him not ars vivemli alone, but guidance and direction, 
in electing what is best and knowledge of the origin of creation. At times when the response seems 
to be delayed, the faithful in despair longs for a token that Ahura Mazda, Asha, and Vohumano 
exist so that he might approach and sing hymns to them. And not the sage alone, bat the pastor also, 
directs his enquiry to him who ruling over his creatures in justice in consonance with decrees of 
law ” prescribes the moral constitution of the world.-^s 

Sometimes Mazda Ahura is addressed in the plural and in two places Mazdas Aliura^f are 
spoken of.^® The recently proposed translation “Mazda and the Gods^’ may be philologically 
incontrovertible, but it conflicts with the meaning of Ahura and runs counter to the spirit of the ^ 
Zarathushtrian doctrine. For properly speaking, it knows no gods. In the inscription of the 
Persian kings local gods are mentioned along with Ahura Mazda, to whom the people and the royal 
house adhered. This does not seem to have been regarded without resentment by strict Mazdayasnians 
and to have been reluctantly tolerated by the spiritual authorities. The priests and theologians 
indeed recognised Yazatas, “ adored and adorable beings,” but they would have none of the gods 
proper. Those were idols, daevas. I am therefore of opinion that here we have a collective noun like 
the Hebrew Elohim, or the modern Persian Y^azdan. In Mazda are comprehended all the Ahiiras, 
a whole class of gods from the East Aryan period, probably from a still anterior epoch ; all that is 
godly is united in him. Hence probably the plural which occurs only in one Gdt^a and was obviously 
not generally used.^^ 

However pure and in many a respect lofty this conception of God on part of the old 
Zarathushtrian prophets may be, still even for those ancient times it is neither unthinkable nor 
unique. Compare what is here said of Mazda Ahura with what is said in the Yeda of V aruna, the Asura, 
and the resemblance is perceptible and the difference negligible. The difference lies in this that, 
whereas Yaruna is the supreme deity of a still strongly polytheistic religion, the principal figure in 
a rich system of mythology, the Mazda Ahura of the Zarathushtrian is, if not in the strictest sense, 
an only God, the only one among all the celestial beings who can truly be called God, and one that 
is exalted high above his satellites and servants. Besides, Yaruna has a rival in the cult ; Mazda 
Ahura, properly speaking, has none, though others also are invoked along with him. Ho India 
disputed with him precedence in his own council. Reference indeed is made in an anthropomorphic 
sense to his body, his hand, his mouth, his tongue, his eyes, but not otherwise than what the 


42 Tmna 45, 4 ; 51, 7 ; 4S. as Tasna 43, 6 ; 45, 4 ; 29, 4. 44 44 1 31 j 14-21, 

4® Tasna, 28, 11 ; 30, 11 ; 31, 3 j 34, 6, &o. 46 fasna 29, 1 ; 28, 2 ; 30, 4 and 9. 

4^ In all there are four passages in the AKunavaiti hymns. Mazda and the other Amesha Spentas cannot b® 
meant for in all the passages. On© or other of them is separately cited by name, as Yasna 28, 2. 
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prophets and poets o! Israel are wont to do in respect of Jahve. And when Asha Araxaaiti and 
Vohumano, and, above all, A tar or fire are called his sons and daughters, let it be remembered that the 
first three are in fact personified abstract concepts and the fire a spirit, so that it is more symbolisation 
than mythology, and that it in no manner exceeds what the eighth Proverb expresses about wisdom 
and what Job i. says about the sons of God. But even in Varuna not much of the mythical is left 
behind, and he is hardly a less ethical conception of God than Mazda Ahnra, omniscient and 
all-seeing like the latter, severe in chastisement, and a formidable protector of justice and veracity* 
Those who were familiar with a personified idea of God in Varuna had but to prolong 
the line a little to arrive at the presentment of Mazda. But at all events this was somewhat 
modified very early in Iran, in fact as soon as the creed, with its spread over larger area, lost much of 
its purity and nobleness, represented by the singers of the oldest odes. Nevertheless,^ Mazda Ahura 
remained the great God, the only God proper. 

(To he continued,) 


THE TRAVELS OP RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 

IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 

1654—1670, 

BY SIR R. 0. TEMPLE. 

( Continued from j). 178,) 

1 STANDINGE at a distance, the L^ my frein.de Rented me & said, Allaa geere is, 

may it please yo^ highnesse Emperror of the world, I haue brought y^ heere a Traveller that can 
Cast Gunns, 

The Emp ’f. likt it well, & Questioned me whence I caime. I told him I was a traveller & an 
Englmman. Before I could speake againe, he s<i to his 2^, y® Duan, Am’ar’ra golum select 
adam* me’ is kee pass a mar’ ra’ ra veis \Ramarah ghuldm Bafed adml^ in he pds Tiamard 
My slave I thinke has whitemen as we are. In f tyme y® L^ my fr'i stood by me whisperd® 
Je voc’cat Couch mut* cau [Yeh waqt huolih mat hahol^ nothing more at this tyme. 

The Emp^ deld [delivered] me into y® hands of y® my freind Scyat Cawne [Sayyid Khan], 

20 Sarvis to attend on me, Appoyntiuge me a larg place & Commanded ever I cald for to 
be given me, Gold, money, Brass, Copper & sarv^s to worhe at my appoynt^^L 

When I had made 8 Moulds & my furnace, the Emper^^ caime to see them & was much taken 

them. I told him My Moulds would be dry in 15 days ; in y^ tyme he commanded me every day 
to Court & gave me 100 Moores \mohars'] in gold, About 36s a ps En^l money and had all pleasures 
in eating, drinking, Danceinge, Musique & w^^^ hart could desire. 

When my mould was drie & my furnasse made, wcJ» did qf [contain] 250 Tunns of mettle, Out 
of I did cast Eight whole cannon and 4 Morters, wc^i did carrie every one a shell of 160^^ pounds 
of poother, The weight of the shell beinge 450 pounds English, y ® thickness 9 inches threw. This 
beinge don of a firyday morninge, I told y® Emperror y® Guns weere cast, but I wanted a Carpenter 
to make carrages. S^y® Emper^, to morrow it cannot be don, it beinge theire Sabbath but next 
day it shall. 


A mistake here. The Muhammadan Sabbath is kept oa Eriday. 
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I told him it was not Ysuall in my Oontrey to worke on that day, lie, does not my slave 
keepe y^ day I doe, I said, we haue a rule from above, He , shew me role, I said, if I may 
haue leave to speak for my selfe. He said, you liaue & be not aiterd, Ail his Lords being by, I 
then showed him 0^ bible. lie, then is this Evengell yt Issara Lau [i-va ar-rasulu'UaJi] 

spooke, viz^ Savio^. I s^, yes. Said he, haue Moyses law lieere. Yes, I. With that he 
tooke the bible & Kist it, And said, I commend y^ y* will keepe y^ day appoyiited. 

Of Monday it was appoyiited we should begin about y® Carrages. Of thursday after they weere 
redy, many hands imployed, I first haueing drowe y* figure for them to be made by. On fryday they 
weere butted by Oily f ants into y® feild and alsoe theire was Oxen. 

ye Emperrer, what vse are these Guns for. I told him thiey were for to breake downe Walls 
of Castles or stronge townes. Gann he, fyer them, Answer me. He cald for Ids owne 

Gunners. y« Duan, Alla Geere [*AlamgIr], Ho* da’ ne’ go’ dah [K/iudd nd hardci], I haue red 
yt he w®^ makes a gunn must fyer hir himselfe. Ham’ Oatta’ aiiiarra but sorina' \_IIam Jcahtd 
hamdrd Idt suno], Doe as I bid y^, let my man fyer y® Gunns. 15 of them caime belonged to 
two Guns and a halfe, weere all y^ he had in his Kingdome ; y« Empr required his Giinm's to 
load y« gunns. They began, & wheere the Gunns should [have] liad 50 lb po other, they gaue 201b 
and put in ye shott first, filling y® topch hole full w^^ a borne poothcr. They loaded all 8 soe ; 
y^ don, they to y® Emperror, y® 8 Gunns are ready, But for y® Morters we know not how to 
medle them* 

The Emper®^ out ragious against me, heareing w^"^ his Guard has s^, told me I had put him 
to great Charge & for noe purposs. I replied, let yo^ men fyer the Gunns they haue laden against 
a marke ; y© Emperrer s^, what shall y® marke be. I, noc fitter tliinge then y® Ollyfants that 
brought them. Ke’ te’ na’ dor’ [H^nd dur]^ at what distance. I said, Ada caas [adhd Icds'], is 
600 paces. His Gunners fyred. The bals went 15 from y® Mouth of y® gunn. The Nobles 
cried, Bir’ka la [har'katu'llah']^ Its verry well don. The Emperro^ Noething, but ,seeinge y® 
smooke said, Dei’ ca’ a’ mer ate’ Morge [^Behho hamdrd ) mar-gaydd\, Theirs none deade, Alla 

Geere y® catte \_^2.lamgtr yeh hahta\. The Emperror says, Bulla a’ mer a’ golum Ka, Go’ lam 
\_Buld hamdrd ghuldm led ghuldm]^^ call my slave. Ton’ ca’ ca’ te’ tom ouvall ny ca’ te’ ye’ top durst 
Chellinga \Tum hyd hahte ! turn avval nahln hahte yeh top durust chalenge f'] These Gunns y^ said 
would Shoot well Against a marke. Durst ny Ghallinga to’ mor’ row seer Ja’ my’ ga [clurust nahln 
chalenge tumhdrd sir jdvegd'\^ if they doe not shoot well yo^ heade shall goe. Ham’ ca’ ta’ dar ou 
guile deen \ham kahtd ddru (bdrut ?) gole den\, Give me poother and Shott. S*! y® Emperror, 
Bir’ cal’ la {bar'katu’llah^ in the naime of god thou shalt haue it. I loded these 8 Gunns and set 
them on theire right poynt, & then caime the Emperro^ & I told him I was redy. Ham ha zerha 
\_J3am hazir hat']) he, Hubber dar to morrow ser [khaharddr tumhdrd s^V], which is, haue a care 
of yo® heade. I shott y® first shott & shott y® Ollyfant throw the heade. Bass [has], y® 
Emperro^, mat mor’ mor’ ra \mat am mard], doe not kill anie more of my Ollyfants ; we will 
raise y^ a wall against w®^ y^^ shall shoote, for we thinke this shott was by Chance. A sheete was 
sett vp against the wall a black spott in y® midle of it a foote squaire. I shott y® shott and 
mist ye sheete, but at y® top of it shott into the wall a foote aboue it \ the other two one after an 
other went into y® black spott.ss 

The Emperror reioyced at it and s^, It’ in ne’ ad’ame’ bo gente, a’ me’ ra’ Mu’ lla’ck que ada’me’ ; 
it e’ ne’ ge’nte an mer’ra pass dalgere mut e mer’ ra’ paw pac’ ca’ ra’ [line ddmi bahut jdnte^ hdmdre 
mulh he ddmi itne nahln jdnte, hamdre pas dalglr mat, hamdrd pdoh paharo]^ Engl thus, This man 


Mr. Irvine tells me that Manuooi has a somewhat similar shooting story of an English gunner in Akbar’s 
time, who, to get liquor, pretended he oonld not see the mark until he was drunk. 
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knowes much ; theires none of my Contrey knowes soe much. Be not afferd ; come to me & kiss 
my foote. This don, he Rented me 100 Moores [^mohars] gold and told his Lords, haiie a care 
of this man. 

He calls his Gunn^ to him & ye Oheife. He to him, are not yow ashamed that my slaiie[s] 
siaiie should doe better things then yo^ can doe. Ham’ bul gaa [ham hhul gay a], y© Gunn^ 

I am old & haue forgott. 

Said the Empero’^, theirs 4 Guns of his ladeinge. Take 2 of them and shoot one at the sheete, 
And if thou dost not hit it that, nor the Ollyfant the other, thou shalt he shot out of the 
Gunn : ffor its a shame a traveller should teach vs anie thinge in our Contrey, I beinge soe great 
an Emperror, The Gunner shott 2 shotts, but neither of them could be seene where they went, tlio 
serch was mad by lOOds. 

The Emperror cald me to him and is y® two Gunns laden. Yes, I. Lash, he, this 
man to y® Mouth of one of them. I told him it was not my profetioii out I was forst. y® 
Emp^ , wee forse none, we haue men enough to doe it, but, he, you will fyer y® Gunn. 1 replied^ 
not w^^out I am forst. Then cald ye Emp^ one of his Lds & commanded the Gunners sonn to be 
brought. He caime & s^, I am willinge to doe y^ Command, but am affraid to goe neare the 
Gunn. The Emperro^ askt me if I could not make some thing y^ he might stand at a distance, 

I did by a traine. The sonn fyred the Gunn, the father shot so in peeces as a bone of him was not 
to be found. 

This beinge late, y® Emperror went to Court, & next morning corod [commanded] me to him. 
When I was come, he, Toon' cob’ cam geere [tiim hhuh ham hia^^ Thou hast don verry good 
service. 

M<i<i They had noe poother till I made it. The Emperror desired me show him the vse of 
the little Gunns cald y® Mortar, w®^ I did y® next morninge ; & I caused Elleauen barrells of 
poother to be put into a little tower, w®^ tower I told the Emperror I would blow vp 700 paces from 
it. His answer was, its not possible. I s^ he should see. The Emperror callinge all his nobles 2 
days after, a multitude of people came besides. I had then all things redy, Advized the Bmperro' 
to retire to a hill at a distance. He he would stand by me, But pvaled w*^ him to retire, But his 2^ 
sonn said he would, I giveiug fyer to my fuse w®^ was in my hand, y® Emperrors sonn run away. 
I fyred my shell, And 20 Minuts after my touch hole of my Morter, w®Ji gave a great report & of a 
Suddan fell into y® topp of y® tower & y® shell split y® tower among y® 11 Barrells of poother. 
Some of y® Hooble[3], standinge 1100 paces of, for 2 bowers weere deafe w^^ y® report it gaue. 
Immediately y® Emp’^ sent his Nobles to se if [I] weere not deade, And if alive to call me to him. 
When I caime to him, he rose vp & s<i, ask a gift. I told him my desire was leave to Travel! 
throw his Contrey. If it be, he, to thy owne, its but a folly ; I will not part w^^ the. He 
beinge an Emperror, I durst say noe more. He gaue me An Ollyfant & said what estate yu demand 
it shalbe giuen. I said I was A traveller & what could I doe an estate. 

He replied, he would take of those lingeringes and Content my Minde & soe returned to Court, 
giveinge his Lds command to take care I wanted not what I desired. 

At 8 Clock At night I was sent for & feasted plentifully all sorts of drinks & meats <fc 
other greate temtations, a [s] Musick, dansinge weomen & singinge & sports ; yet I was Mallancholly, 

ye Emperror Observed. When y® Emperror rose to goe into the Maul! [mahal] or privey 
Chamber, I returned to my Lodgeings, But noe sooner theire, But a dansinge Weomen 

& Musique & 2 Ladys w®^ y® Emperror Rented to me to Chuse w®^ I liked for a wife. I Askt y® 
Old L^, who I esteemed my freind, w^^^ it ment. Hee answer d, it was to make me a great man, y® 
Emperror delighting in I wept, & told him my desire was lor my Contrey, And y^ my father 
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had sent for me & writt me if [I] did not come, I was y® canse to bring his gray liaiies in sorrow to 
ye graue. He askt if my ^^eere Lords or what hono^ tla^y had. I told him only (ient lemen & 

1 a Tradsman. 

Before this y® Emperror & y® Old. L^^ his trciiid toolcc mo, ]n*i\iit xViul Exammoiu'd Jlo in ATy 
religion Tizt., If we had Mioses Law, If we had. y® Saerdize of Abiaiu And li hud y* pinttsj 
w®^ said Issara’ sou’ la law’ \^Isd ar't'asulu Halt'] should come. 

They bane litle of y® old testam^ & vndersiaiid h^sse. The EnTp a.skt of y® (hnahion from 
Adam. I had lernt my Cattcchize and out of it, BallsA'^ gaue tlnon soim^ of o^ jtrim'vpalls. ddm 
Emperror caused it to be written in theire Language, And askt me what was meut hy Orriginall ainu 
or Corruption of y® whole nature. For 6 days he & Ids Counseli del)at<H[ it & at last bis 81aues 
slaue knew much. He askt how many wifes his slaue had, meaninge y® Kinge. 1 said but Omu 
Issa’ ra’ sou’ la Taw’ [_Isd ar-rasulu’lldh'] commands he should haiu^ no(‘ more. l.hui In* snniit 

his brest but noethinge in answer to y*, But said, Is’sa’ra soulalaw wn. read is to eoun*. 1 said, 
he is alredy come & was in y® forme of Man, Relating his Birth, vSnilhrings, Merrackls And 
assention ; <& he will come againe, But it wilhe at the last day to iudgertd*, y® good to life A y® 
bad to everlasting death. that y® Emper^ lift v]) his eles to heaven A, Hodab luura cull 

[EJiudd hamdrd dhhh Lord open my Eies, and Kist the liooke. ![(* commanded me vSeueral 

tymes to pray, Asking me to whome we praid. Sun or IMoone. I told him w<i praid t<» (LhI for all 
things throw y® Mediation of his soiui. He then caused me to show y® posiure A to spiuiko my 
prayer a Loud in their tong, & he & y® L*^ my fr<i kneeled as I did & vsed tin* same postures I did in 
my prayer. This he commanded me often & kist y® bible & put it on his lieade Sc would open it at 

venter & cause me read in yt place, And to tell him it inent. I 1 was a tradesman A verry 

Ignorant in Is’sa’ ra’la’ sou’ la’ law’ [/^a ar-rasvlii^lldli], I know but little for iny j)rivat pructicio 
Hee replied we knew mnch, & [was] mighfc[y] Importunate to haue me instruct them in Issara sou 
la law, y*8 y® Gospell of o’^ Savio^. I did soe far as my weake Capassity served. The Emperror 
then s^, we never had anie to tell or teach vs in Issa’ ra’la’ sou’ laTaw’, we wouldgladly be tonght Sz 

importunate w*^^ me. I said I would bringe w*^ me men, hable fully to instruct them to theire 

desire. The Empo^ had then granted me leaue to goe. He, y® Emp^, they had herd theire weert‘ 
xpians, but never one before was in his Contrey, 

Not only the Emperrer, but Gennerally all y® Court & Contrey, are Mightily inclined to 
be instructed, And are Gennerally affable, iust & witty, And a Contrey for plenty & riches, A 
good Climate And Grandure of State of y® Emperror. All yt ever I saw not to be Compared 
it, men & weomen Beautifull, & of stature, & white. 

In this Contrey are abondance of Oliyfants bredd. They haue but one in 3 yeares, some tymes 
two they bring forth. They are verry loveing & intelligeable Creatures & will doe ought tought. 
I haue seene them weepe when they haue beene Commanded w^t theire strenth would not doe ; they 
vnderstand words & will goe an errand. 

The Emperror Kills in his Kitchin every day 3 : 4 : 5 : or 6, not y* he eats anie, tho iiiey are 
rare food, but for Gandue [Grandeur] y* noe prince in ye world can doe y' like. Anie tought 
Ollifant theire is worth 6: 700 lb some 2000, but nutought, anie size, 500 pounds. 

Againe I was '^Importnned to stay, but as before wept & told them I had don was for uiy, 
liberty, elce I would [have] chosen rather to die. This hi replied, was it not better beingc made a 
L4, And wti^all told me y® Emperror would send for me & threaten me, but resenting [feeling for] 
my greefe, 84 to me, be not affraid, I will stand jo^ freinde, & tho yo Emperror threaten you 

w John Ball, a Puritan Dmue, was the author of " A short Gateohisme,” published in 1048. 
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coiitinew yo^ resolution, for its not bis Oastome to forsse anie or ye Law or Custome of bis Oontrey 
against yo^ will, Bufc bane a care of those weomen, for if bane to doe w'tii them yo^ must Marry 
& then yo^ are tyed to y® Gontrey for life, 

A lord, a setter, 90 brought the 2 Ladys yQ Emperrer had p^ented to me to bis bowse, where be 
had invited me to be merry <fc tooke occatio &} all y^ Men to goe out & Leaue them two me. 
The[y] talked to me, but I was sad, soe One [of] them came vppon my lap & kist me, On this 

came in And said, now the business is don. The Old L'^, my freind, askt me If I had to doe 
wtk either. I said noe. They then tooke ye Ladys to taske, And she yt Kiss me she see me 
sad & would bane put me out of it, but only a Kisse she gaue past betwixt vs. 

Eight days tyme this was tbeire play. But still I was firme in my resolution throw god that 
strenthened me, And when y® Emperror se it, he marveld, And said since I was not willing to serve 
him, did I tbinke I could serve a better Maister. I said, if I served anie I would serve him. He 
desired, since I was resolued to travell, I would show one of bis men the [way] to vse y® Morter 
which I did for 14 days together, but all was lost laber, for we are sworne not to teach anie oJ* art 
who servs not prentice to it. Soe the Gunns & Morters left are bnt as Charracters that an 
Englishman hath beene theire, a Snbiect to the Kinge of England, Whose armes are cast vppon each 
of y® Gunns & Morters & vnder J. 0„ y« picture of a Lyon Over each Trunnell [trunnion]. 

I had one of his Mai*i®s great Seales from my L^ Belmount,®! by w®^ I cast his armes. 

The Emperror, seeinge the Kings armes, demanded what they weere. I was Jealous [afraid] 
he might be angry, But for my liberty did tell him that it was my kings armes. Sd he, is this my 
slaues print. He hath gotten as bansome armes as I. The nobleman who I tougbt ye use of the 
Gunns & Morter was my selfe sent for next morninge. The Emperrer askt him if be bad lernt 
well. He said, yes. the Emperror to me, is it trewtb be says. Yes, I. 

Then I begged ye Emperrs Pdon for my asking him a passe. be, baue you a minde to goe. 
Yes, Sd I, w*^ leaue. He S^, pan’ o’ badan [ndm-i-Khudd’], Goe in y® naime of god. He askt me 
if I was intinded to travell w<>^ my Ollyfant. I answerd, I could not travell in that state. He then 
commanded bis secretary to give me a pass & it I had psented a borss & 300 Moores [mohars] 
in gold 4 borssmen to gard me to y® next great Citty Gald Elba 220 Leagues from Paula van 
the Emperrors Court, 

The Emperror y^ morning I was to part caime his Nobles to my Lodging, baueing before 
beene told what I had don in my Chambers, And vewed the Kings Armes, w®^ Cost, those over y® 
Gate of y® bowse assigned me & in my Lodgeings, Gilding 60 lb pounds Engl money valT. 

He Commanded a great Cup of gold, set w^^ some stones of vallew, to be given him wyne, 
& Dranke, & to me, Tell my slaue, meaning y® King my Master, I drinke to him & houe [hove, 
threw] me y® Cup is yet in beinge ; saying, I wonder my slaue will not soe much as write or send 
to me. 

When he went away in his pattenkeene [palanquin] or Sedan, the Chair e of gold w^^ pretious 
Jemms & y® Barrs gold, Carried by 30 men, I being on foote, he beckned to me to get vpon my 
horsse or pattenkeene, for I had both, But I laid my hand on y® Barr of his chaire & went a foote as 
all bis Lords did, & Gomeinge to y® gate of bis pallas, the Emperror to his Nobles, See how my 
Slaues Slaue hono^® me. And askt me, does my slaue, meaning the King, goe thus, on mens shoulders. 


9® ? An on-Better, a tempter. See the use of the word in this sense later on. 

91 This was Henry Bard, created Lord Bellomont by Charles I. and sent by him on a mission to India as 
Ambassador. Bellomont died in India in June 1656. Mr. Irvine, who supplied me with these particulars, has 
collected all available material as to this mission. 
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My answer was, may I speak boldnesse, my Kiiige is not to be carried but Rides on borss back 
to Charge his enemie. Yee’ Cotta a’ mar’ ra go’ lam sou’ pa’ ha [ Yeli Icahta hamara ghulam sipaht 
/mf], S'i y® Emperror, My Slaue is a noble Soldier, Hodali a’ ca’ la [Khuda ta^dld], God blesse 
Mm. Too Ruxud ha [Tv, nchhsat Aai], yo^ haue leaue to goe, pan’ oh’ ada [ndm4--Khudd], Goe 
in the Naime of God* 

That day, about 3 Clock in the after noon, I tooke my leave ; 6 Engl mile 4 of his conveyed 
me or accompanied me. Wee caime to a garden. They, haueinge brought Wine & store of 
^TVitious, Wyne past freely & merry wee weere, And in my wyne tempted me ernestly to returne. 
Saying, The Emperror is vext at yo^ , you hadd better goe back. my Old & freind, whome I pray 
god blesse, these are On setters.®^ i noe thing, But next morning, being Sunday, they staying all 
nightj I tooke Leaue, And went towards a great Citty, Cald Oar’ra’pa’. Wheere ever I caime,, 
theire was not ought to pay. Att this Citty, Car’ra’pa [Kadapa, Cuddapah], is 250 Leagues 
from pau’lavan the Emperrors Court, They sent me out a teat, for its not the Oustome of that 
Gontrey for strangers to enter their towne. 

The Govorner, after p'vitions was sent me, caime out to se my pass, haueing first herd I had 
don at Oort, demanded of me Nouells [news] I had scene in my travells* I answerd, None. 

From Car’ra’pan [Cuddapah] to Griin’ca’nda’ [Golconda] is 470 Leagues. Its a great Citty & 
much treble I past it, being on the borders of y^ Gontrey. When I caime, the Gouerner of it 
demanded my passe, I showed him. he, y® Emperror is Emperrer where yo^^ had this pass, 
And I amkinge heere. Yo^ must give me Acc* of jo^ Travells; To’ mor’ row kow’ she’ ha’ shorn’ 
man ra’ se ham ra’ se hati’ [tumhara Jchushl Jiai so main rdzi ham razi hdn\ is, yor wilbe don. 
We, he, haue an ord^ from y® Emperrer to stop you heere, I replied, I haue don service for y® 
Emperror. he, I haue Order to put yo^ in presou, And thinke not ye worss of me for obayinge 
my Maister. Ho’ da’ ca was tom such can [Khidd he wa^ie turn sack hahd\ y^ is, Will yo^say yo'** 
will come hether againe. I yes, if I haue life & helth. Is wast tomorrora ruxiid ley [is waste 
tumhdrd ruhhsat Because of this you haue jov leaue. I was not p'niitted to come into his 
fort or Citty, but he put out a tent. On a fryday morning early, being y® 26 May 1668, When I 
caime, he, hath my Prince del[t] nobly w^i^ you . Ans : yes. he, I had an order to 
stopp you w^i^ civillity, but not by forsse. This Gouerner had herd what I had don at Oort, pVided 
me a banquet to tempt me, and after showed me some sport verry terrable for me to see. 

A propper man as ever I saw, his eies in his neck, his face as I, only w^^out eies. What 
thinke you of this. I it was not of man but of god, an Example. he, is god in yo^ Gontrey. 
Yes, I, theirs but one god. S'^he, What merrackle hath yo^ god don or showne you , I Answerd^ 
many. he, does yo^ god speak to you. I, god does not speak to vs, but hath sent his son 
to instruckt vs, And others his Appostles, & hath left vs a written word wee beleive in, 8^ he, 
I think you are a Generation of God, for god tells vs noe such things. 

The Casa \jidzl\^ vizt. high preist, & the Gov? did consider of I had said. And said, I pray 
god lead vs y® right way, for god hath raised vs vp an instrum^ to teach vs y® right way ; &, y® 
Casa, who doe you tak to be yo^ Saviour. I said, Is’ sa’ ra’ sou’ la’ law’ [Isd ar-rasuludldkj, Jesus 
Christ. they, Is’ vo’ceatt han’ but’ cat’ te [is waqt ham hahvb 7^a7^^e], he is not yet come. 

When I had don speaking these words, In caime One w*^ two heads, at I was amazed, & 
askt what he was. they, be not afltraid. This is a man borne of a weoman as you weere & No 
Devell; yet I was terrefyed. The Casa \_qdzt] &. Gouerner, takeing notis of my feare, commanded 
the- Man away. He gon, they said, haue you scene anie such thinge in yo^ Gontrey, I s^, noe. 


Tempters, see esnte, note 99, p. 207.] 
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This man, they, yo^ take to be Devell, hath gon his bow & arrowes & his Iron flaile 
& slinge against the Bloches [Baluchs] a lone, & Idid 10000, Ten thowsand men, And brought 2000 
presoners, I told them I could not beleive w^^out I had seene it. The Casa replied, liaue yo^ noe 
beleife, Cotta Moyses Batt [JcaJitd mu'a^ziz hat\ If yo“ doe not See you will notbeleive. This was 
of a Sunday that this discorse was. Of Monday we tooke horsse and went on y® border of y® 
Bloches Oontrey, The Gouerner And Casa and 12,000 horsse And I, Jn® Campbell. We went 
on to y® top of a Hill ; plaines weere on each side. In the valley was soe many horsemen bowes 
and arrowes I could not number them. 1 desired of y® Goueruer to let me know what it meat, & 
lets haue a care of seifs. The Casa \_q^dzl] we shall haue One by & by will bane a care of 
all. I’Vas in great feare and Ohainged Countenance. The Casa askt me what was y® Matter, doe 
yo^ fearCy Christ will come. Speaking these words, caime a Man w^'^ two heads, I had seene 
before And sayd to y® Casa, Tou ka monte [iu Tcya mdngte\, What would yo^ haue don. the 
Casa, poynting to me, this is an vnbeleiver. We haue told him what thou didest formerly, but 
words had not Credit. Is voccat bet’ ter kering'gar [is waqt hehtar ka^-unga}, he, I will doe better 
now. Beinge On the hill, downe he went amongst them bow and arrowes sling &daile, and kild 
before my eies Alone llOOO Men (I told them One by One) And brought 8000 |)soners followed 
him, their hands bound behind withes ; the rest run away. Bringing them to vs, S^ the Casa, 
haue yo^ ever seene such a thing. I, beinge hugely amazed, he askt, can yo^ god doe such a thing. 

I answered, theirs but one God. 

Said y® Casa, be not aff raid, yo^ are a traveller ; This Man had his boddy as full of 'Arrowes 
stuck iu his flesh as a Gamon backon w*^ Clones. Wheu puld out not a drop blood followed. In 
this tyme came pv^itioES,i w®^ the Gouerner Ordered, being 28 Leagues at that tyme from 
Gruncondah [Golconda]. Sitting downe, the Oasa be not afferd. I Replied, I trust in 

Issara sou la law [Zs^ w®^ is Christ, Thou saist well, he. The pVitions sett 

before vs and we eatinge, downe sitts this 2 headed max & I fell in a sound [swoon], But recovered 
psently [immediately]. The Casa askt me leaue to lett him haue my Outlase, w®’^ lay before my 
tarket before me at meate, for soe is y® fashid for straingers. I gaue leaue. He rose vp & went 
behind y® 2 headed man & Cut of his speakinge heade, & s<^ Tom dall’ geer’ mut \tum dilgir mat], 
be not afferd, To mor row pass vengell ny too kiss wast dall geer hey [tumhare pas injil hdi to his 
waste dilgir kai], haue not the scripture w^k ^hy are yo'^ afferd. This was about 3 Clock 
in the after noone. The man runn home w*'* one heade to y® Oasays bowse and Dyed at his door. 
A nobleman, his neighbor, seing what was don did write y® Emperror of what was don to such a man 
who y® Emperror had herd of, And writt him what he had don in psence of y® Traveller, And caused 
y® Casa [g^se] to be dragd at a horse taile to Court. 23 days I staid the Gouerner, The 
Gouerner shakeing for fear, haueing Married y® Casays sister. We doe know, y® Gouerner to 
me, yo'^ bane don o^ Emperrer good service, yo** word will pass heere being a traveller. Pray saue 
my Brothers life if yo^ can. The Gouerner pvided 11 horsses. I writt in the Lingua of the 
Gontrey to y® Emperror And put y® King of Englands seale to it, of w®^ I had 7, seaven. 

When y® Emperror se it, he s^, this is my slaues print, my slaues slaue hath sent it to me, And 
for his sake I pardon the. I staid in all at Gruncanda [Golconda] 60 days, in w®^ tyme y® Casa 
returned And psented me w^^ 500 Moores gold, & his donghter and all he had at my service. The 
Gold I received, but not his doughter, haueing refused y® Emp’^s offer. 

Six dayes wee feested. This 2 headed man was about 8 feete in bight, his brothers [and] 
lather was as other men, Nov could I vnderstand anie Deveilish practis he had or vsed, haueing eate 
& drunke him. His heads weere as ours are, Only two necks ; he eate but w**^ one Mouth 
nor spooke but w*^ One. 

I askt him wheere his strenth lay. He showed me a lock of heare at y® top of his head and 
said it lay theire ; it was on the heade y* spooke. 

I parted from Grunconda [Golconda] after 2 mo. stay, they greiueing much at my depture? 
they saying they should never see me more, but caused me pmisse to returne. 
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Tuo GrOLieraer C^isa seat me as a Convoy 200 horsse, brought me to Klsuaeere, 220 
Leagues trom Gruiicauda, on y® border oi y® Bloclies Coufcrcy. 

The Casa was trobied I woidd not marry his doughter, And s*^-, are a xghm & in}- 

Houghter iioe inoore.^'^ We vse Moses Law. and if we had to instruct vs in tssuni son la law we 
should think it belter. 

In this Contrey it will not Cost a straiuger ought in Ex[)encc to tiniTell, for soe sooiie as yo'" 
come into a towno, they will strive who shall ingrosse yo** company. 

Mdd Wh^ the Casa Out of one head of y® two headed man was, y^ he iiad red in theire 
writeiiig such a man should be, and y^ ho should Conquer the Contrey. 

From Elsanieer on y® borders of y® Bloches Contrey, I went to Elsa, 220 Leagues in the 
Bloches Contrey, but in the way I mett 3U0 horsse had beene scooting out, and compeld me 
to stay them. 'Fhey haiieing men wounded & could not cure them iiidged 1, being a traveller, 
bad skill. 1 had seen tobacco saiue made. I made some and applied it to theire gre [green, i. r., 
fresh] wounds, had success, and by yt means I past free till I caime to their Kings Court, ilti 
a great Citty cald Crona. its y® Custome theire for travellers to stay 3 days before they can speake 
the Kuige. His saryta askt me from whence I caime. I told them I caimo from Prosier Johns 
Court. They told me it was a dangerous Contrey to travell in, how cairae I saife throw. I 
god ^tected me. That night the Kinge had notis of my being in his Court, & though it was not 
vsuall, sent for me. When I caime before him, he looked verry lofty & proud & told mo I was a 
spie, but w^^all thats noe Matter, One can Doe noe greate harme, And askt me what I could 
Doe. I answerd noethinge, I was a poore ffuckeere [Jaqlr'\^ w®^ is begger. Said he, does beggers 
ride & keepe sarvts in yo^ Contrey. Consulting y® L*^® about him, they s^, he is a Coder 
[/I'tt/r], vi 2 it. Heathen, lett him goe, But ask me what Oontreyraan I was. I sd, an Englishman, but 
he Tiiderstood not what an Engl man was, Demanded of me what pvetions wee eate. We, he, 
haue herd of a Cast of man that eate Mans flesh; are you of that Cast. I told him we eate 
such meate as Commonly other men eate. Sd one of his those people eate Doggs, Catts 
& ratts. I sd, noe. Jutt Cotta haram zabb hahta, haramzada ! ], y*s yo^^ lie yo’^ Eogiie. 

A brave Old Gentleweoman, y® Kings Mother, Sd, w*^ Anger to y® L^, you must not abuse a 
traveller; y^ word 1 likt much but durst not speake. They caused vittells to be brought & me 
to sit downe they might see me eate & my manner. I eate w^^^ many eies over me, but I minded 
only my vittells &> not them, at y® king marvelled & s<d, those men look not as if they eate 
Catts but eate after a good fashion. This don, they tooke away what I left & caused it to bo 
buried ; It wonid.[baue] sufiized 10 Men More. I vnderstanding theire Lingua, y® King askt 
his Mother if they should keepe this white man for theire slaue. Greek hey ruxud hey \_gharih 
hai^ Tuhhsat hai'\, He is a pooreraan, let him goe for gods sake, & she hone [hove, threw] me 
100 fanams y® vallew of 25 En^ shillings, y® Queene, will not yo’-^ now pray for me & askt 
me in w^^^ manner I praid or to who, sunn or water. I S^, to God. she, let me see. I did for 
feare fall vppon my knees. Sd she, yo^ must speake, w®^ I did in En^i, at w®^ Lingua they 
Mervelld & would [have] don more at my prayer if they had vnderstood it, w®^ was yt I might be 
delivered out of their hands. I tooke my leaue of this Court next morninge & had 112 Leagues 
further to get cleere This Contrey into y® Tellingays [Telingas], Goeinge towards Guzzaratt. 
I had not gon 12 Engl Miles, but 2 horssmen followed me, & demanded y® 100 fannams y® Queene 
hone me & tdd me it was not Buckshees \hahhshlsli~\^ given, but Bouter \_bhatta]^ Lent. Sd my 
man, being pfect in y® Contrey language. This man is a poore man, & reasoned y® Case soe fair as 
a knife & a little Tobacco he gaue, got me free. This Contrey is a verry wooddy Contrey & full 
of -Sugar Caines, but noe tobacco planted; all y® tobacco comes out of Prester Johns Contrey & 
brings this Kinge great store of money, cald Juncan money or Custome [ohungam, customs]. 

(To he continued.) 


If, however, she was really a qa%Vs daughter she must have been a “ Moore.' 
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CHINESE WORDS IN TBE BURMESE LANGUAGE. 

BY TAW SEIN KO. 

In sfciidyiag tlae Burmese form of Buddhism we have hitherto been accustomed to look only 
to India lor prototypes and infla'onces. The possible induence of China as a factor in the religious 
development of the Burmese has been overlooked. The Northern form of Euddhism, which was 
crystallized by the fourth Buddhist Council held under Kanishka, the Scythian king, in Kashmir 
was, together with its Scriptures in Sanskrit, introduced into China, in 67 A. D., under the Emperor 
Ming 'Fi, who reigned at Loyang in Honan. BalB says : “ The first centuries of its arrival were 
marked by the translation into Chinese of numerous Buddhistic works; and there was 
considerable progress m making proselytes, for, in the tourth century, nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
of China were Buddhists.” 

Later on, Indian missionar-es passed into China through Nepal and Tibet as well as Burma, 
and Chinese monks visited India and Ceylon by way of Central Asia and Afghanistan, with the object 
of studying Buddhism in the land of its birth and of making a collection of religious books for 
translation into Chinese. Buddhism was at the zenith of its power in China, in the tenth and twelfth 
centuries, not only being popular, but also exerting great literary influence. 

It is extremely remarkable that terms intimately connected with Buddhism should 
have been borrowed by Burma from China and her translations from Sanskrit, rather 
than from Ceylon and her Pali literature ; aud this circumstance alone is convincing proof that the 
Burmese are indebted to the Chinese tor a good portion of their knowledge of Buddhism. 

In the sixth century A, D. there was intercourse between China and Burma, and Edkins^ 
says : ^^In A, D. 523, the king of Banban sent, as his tributary offering, a true sharira {she-li) with 
pictures and miniature pagodas ; also leaves of the Bodhi, Buddha’s favourite tree. The king of 
another country in the Burmese peninsula had a dream, in which a priest appeared to him and 
foretold to him that the new prince of the Liang dynasty would soon raise Buddhism to the summit 
of prosperity, aud that he would do wisely if he sent him an embassy. The king paying no attention 
to the warning, the priest appeared again in a second dream, and conducted the monarch to the 
court of Liaiig-Wu-ti. On awaking, the king, who was himself an accomplished painter, drew the 
likeness of the emperor, as he had seen him in his dream. He now sent ambassadors and an artist 
with instructions to paint a likeness of the Chinese monarch from life. On comparing it with his 
own picture, the similarity was found to be perfect,” 

The exchange of courtly amenities between the rulers of China and Burma must have been 
followed by a close religious intercourse, for we find it recorded in the Chinese annals that Subhuti, 
a Buddhist monk of Burma, was the translator of the Mabay^naratnam5ghasutra, which was lost 
in 732 A, D.3 Further, Srikshatra or Prome is mentioned in the records of their travels by both 
Hincn Thsang and I-tsing, who were in India in 629 — 645 A. D. and 671 — 695 A. D., respectively.^ 
When such intercourse began and how long it lasted, cannot, as yet, be determined with precision 
without examining the annals of the Later Han (25 — 589 A. D.) and T‘ang (618 — 960 A. D.) 
dynasties. But, for practical purposes, it may be accepted that Buddhism was introduced from 
China into Burma during the fourth century after Christ, when nine-tenths of the population 
of the former country were Buddhist, and when the zeal and enthusiasm for the propagation of that 
religion had reached its highest point. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that two out of the three Burmese equivalents for the Three 
Gems, ’’ namely, for Buddha and Dhamma, should be derived from a Chinese source. 
&kra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, also reached Burma through China. The terms for such 


1 Ball’s Things Chinese^ p. 51. ^ pp, 104-105, Chinese Buddhism. 

3 Eitel’s Band-hook of Chinese Buddhism^ p. 161. 

4 Beal’s Si-yu-kiy Vol. II., p, 200, and Tahakusu’s Record ojihe Buddhist Religion hy 1-tsingy p. 9. 
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religious buildings as pagodas and monasteries are undoubtedly Chinese. The Tyipifaka of the 
Northern and Southern Schools of Buddhism, makes no mention of a rosary, ^ and yet tRo Bnrmans 
imported it from Oliina. The most remarkable of all the coincidences is, that the terms 
relating to the fundamental acts of the votaries of Buddhism, namely , pftja, dana, and 
nama^, >houId be borrowed from the Chinese language, rather than from Sanskrit or Pali, 

The above facts appear to indicate that : — 

(i) Before the conquest of Thaton by Anawrata, king of Pagan, in the eleventh, century A. D,? 
the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy profes-ed the Mahayanist School of Buddhism. 

(ii) At Tagaung, Prome and Pagan, in the early centuries of the Christian era, Chines© 
missionaries taught Buddhism in Chinese, side by side with Indian missionaries who taught it 
in Sanskrit, but Chinese political iufluHiice being in the ascendant, Chinese monks were in greater 
favour and their teaching made greater headway. 

(iii) Indian missionaries who visited China, and Chinese missionaries who visited India, 
reached their destination through Burma, their route b Ing through Bassein and Bhamo. 

(iv) Burma, being a half-way honse between India and China, received the converging 
induences of Buddhism ; but the latter country being the nearer neighbour, Chinese influences 
became predominant. 


FOLKLORE PROM THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

BY MAIDERA N. CHITTA.NAH. 

USTo. I. — The King and his Clever Guard, 

JR ^r| 1 

jjR JT Hra’ II 

^ ^ I 

II 

In the capital of a certain King there dwelt a lovely girl of the sweeper caste who was a 
servant in the royal palace. It was her privilege to remove the delicacies left on the royal 
table and take them home. 

The king, in love with her beauty, used to visit her cottage every night, accompanied by 
on© man as his guard. He spent the night there, ate with her the leavings from his own table, 
drank with her at the neighbouring washerman’s gMi, and slept on a broken cot. In fact, 
he broke every rule of caste. 

At dawn he returned home and summoned his Court. He then sent for the guard and 
told him to say truly what he had seen during the night, on pain of death. Through fear the 
guard used to falter and was led out to death. 

This went on daily until the King came across a clever man, who had to accompany him 
to the hut, but determined not to be killed, like the others. So when he was called upon to 
tell the truth, he plucked up courage and said : — 

Your Majesty, love is blind 1 ” 

*‘He is right/’ cried the King, ** Let us hear more.” 

Encouraged by this the man went on: ** Your Highness, hunger demands not delicacies.” 

All were impressed, hut the subservient Court cried out : Enough of your remarks, poor 
moralist.’’ 

1 [In the Hat© attached, col. 4, No. 12, ehonld read PVf i-tm, and in col. 7, P4-i^ shonld read 

— En.] 
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CHINESE WOEDS IN THE BUEMESE LANGUAGE 


r INDTAi^ 
Laktiquary. 


JiURMKSE. 

Meaning. 

Chinese. 

Sanskrit. 

Pali. 

Eemarks. 

Phu-iil (pronouncod 
Pha-yil-) 

Buddha 

® JS Fn-ya {now 
pronounced Fo- 
yeh) 

Buddha 

Buddha 


Ta-iTi : (also pro- 
nounced Ta -3 a :) 

Law 

ji M ^ ¥ Ta- 

erh-ma-ye 

Dbarma 

Dhamma 

The Chinese form is the 
transliteration of the 
Sanskrit term Dbarma, 
and is abbreviated to 
Ta-erh, or Ta-ra : in 
Burmese . 

Sanga 

A.sseaibly 

ftp Seng-chia, 
or i'sang-ka 

Sariigha 

Saihgha 

S is pronounced tli in 
Burmese. 

Si-kra : (pronounced 

Sag-ya ;) 

Tndra or Ee- 
cording 
Angel of 
Buddhism 

Shih-chia 

S'akra 

Sakka 

It is remarkable that the 
vowel i after the con- 
sonant s in the Bur- 
mese word is derived 
from Chinese, 

Neikban 

Nirvana 

^ Nieh-p'an 

Nirvana 

Nibbaua 

Neraban is an older form 
of the word in Bur- 
mese. 

Pu-to : (pronounced 
Pa-to :) 

A pagoda 

PS Fu-t‘o 

Chaifcya 

Oetiya 


Kyaiing 

A monastery 

S Kang (pro- 

nounced Kiong in 
the Amoy dialect) 

Vihilra 

Vihara 

In the Tavoy dialect of 
the Burmese language, 
the word is pronounced 
Kiong. 

llahan , or Yalian . 

An ordained 
monk 

Lohan 

Arhan 

Bhikkhu 


Shan or Shin 

A novice 

_h A Shang-j^n 

S'ramauera 

Satnanera 

Shang- Tenor the superior 
men denote, in Chinese, 
those who have re- 
nounced the world. 

Kyam : 

A canonical 
book 

Ching 

Sutra 

Sutta 


Pe 

A palm -leaf 

Pei 

Talapatra 

Talapatta 

The Sanskrit word patra 
became pei-to-Io in 
Chinese, which was 
shortened to pel. 

Pii-ti-si (pronounced 
35a-di-zi) 

A rosary 

^ S ^ Phi-th). 

tZlI 

— 

__ 

Bodhi became Pu-ti in 
Chinese ; and tzu 

means a seed. 

Kant aw or Kadaw 

To reLurn 

thanks ; to 
make obei- 
sance 

^ Kan-tao 

Pujii 

Puja 


Kye :~zu : 

To render as- 
sistance; to 
do a good 
turn 

Kei-chu (in 
Northern Man- 

darin) and chi- 
ts a (in Southern 
Mandarin) 




Kill 

To give in 
charity 

!§■ Ln 

Brina 

Dana 


Shi kd : 

To w'orship ; 
to seek re- 
fuge in 

f# M Sliih-k‘ao 

Nam ah 

Namo 



Taw Sein Ko. 


Gilbert and Kivington. 
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Neverthlessj lie continued to talk: **Your gracious Majesty, thirst is unmindful of an 
unclean pool,” 

The King and his people were now lost in wonder and bade him continue : — ‘‘My Lord^ 
sleep is unmindful of the mattressed bed/’ 

The King was now so pleased that he cried out : “ My man, your ingenious replies make 
you fit to be the chief man in the Kingdom/’ 

Thus did the guard become Minister and wisely administered the State for many a day 
afterwards. 

MISCELLANEA. 


INDIAN “HALF-HEADS.” 

1. In a version of the Legend of G-UgA, occur 
the following lines ; — 

Text. 

Bole ch^le : — ‘‘ Kapre ki jholi lenge khos, ji’ 
Resham jholi, sone ka hanat banade, ji.” 

Adhi kaya j^i ne sone k; banadi, jh 
Adhi hajr ki banadi, ji. 

Translation. 

The disciples said (to Gorakh-nath) : A wallet 
of cloth they will snatch from us, 

Let us wear a silken wallet, and deck our 
persons with gold,” 

The jogi (Gorakh-nath) changed half their 
bodies into gold, 

And the other half into iron. 

“With this idea it would appear that the 
custom of painting half the body, or at least 


half the face, one colour, and the other half 
another, may be compared. 


2. A somewhat similar custom exists in the 
TOchi Valley, Northern Waziristan, where some 
of the Dauris, who are all Muhammadans, are 
accustomed to shave one eye-hrow, the moustache 
and half the beard, applying antimony above and 
below the eye, so as to completely disfigure 
their faces. The Dauris also stain their faces, 
especially the eye-brows or eye-lids, red and blue 
to terrify their enemies.^ 


3, In a photograph, taken at ThAnesar, is the 
figure of a faqir, half of whose face is painted 
white. 

4. Other instances of similar half or parti- 
coloured decoration or disfigurement would be of 
interest.® 


H. A. Bose. 


4th Becemher, 1905. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


L’Aet GBkco-BouDDHiQUE DU Gandhara*. Iitude 
sur les Origines, de Tlnflueuee olassique dans TArt 
bonddhique de ITnde et de T extreme Orient. 
Par A. FoucHBn, Doct. es Lett. Tome premier: 
Introduction — les :&difices — les Bass-reliefs; 
avec 300 illustrations, nne -planche et nno carte, 
Paris, 1905, 

Do we take any really scientific interest in t)ie 
ancient and very remarkable sculptures found on 
the north-west frontier of India ; and how do we 
show it ? Beyond looking on them as * curios/ 
what have we done to promote their study? 
Great numbers of the larger fragments of them 
have been housed in the Labor and Calcutta 
Museums, and the mess-house of the Guides 
Corps at Mardan possesses some half a dozen 
statues used as wall decorations, and twepty-sis 
bas-reiiefs, justly “reckoned among the chef- 


fche fire-place; several of these being simply 
marvels of artistic finish and taste. This is how 
we treat such precious treasures of art belonging 
to the first or second century of the Christian era, 

Attention was long since directed to the 
artistic and historical interest of these sculptures 
and of the structures where they were found, but 
it is the educated scientific mind that can rightly 
appreciate the use and value of such remains. 
Hence the Geiman Government with its usual 
instructed intelligence, through the medium of 
the Boyal Museums, in 1893, undertook the 
publication of an illustrated handbook of 
‘ Buddhist Art in India,’ prepared by Prof. 
A. Grunwedel and based on the collection of 
these sculptures at Berlin, but dealing scientific- 
ally with the history and details of the art and 
the mythology of the sculptures. Orientalists 


d’ceuvres of the Gandhara school,” are built into 

1 Capt. KeenrPolikca/^^^^^ ia the TOohi, describes the Daurr ornaments thus:— ‘‘The Daun men used to 
dye the right eye with blaci: antimony and the left with red, colouring half their cheeks also m the same way, 
The men, not the women, also used to wear coins sewn in the breast of their cloaks, as is commonly done by G iizai, 
women.” 

® For an instance in Africa, c/, the * half-heads/ Ewe-s^eaUng Peo'ples, p. 168. 
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hailed its appearance, and a second and enlarged 
edition T^as issued by the Museums authorities 
in 1900, of whicli a mucli-extended translation 
into English, witb additional illustrations from 
the Labor and Calcutta Museums, was again 
published by Quaritch in 1901. 

More than twenty years ago General Sir A. 
Cunningham and Major Cole had planned 
a volume on these remains, but beyond selecting 
the subjects for 83 illustrations no more was done. 
Neither of them probably had the equipment to 
make a scientific exposition of the materials, and 
at that time the Indian Government took no 
practical interest in it. 

It was reserved for the French School of the 
far East, however, to give us the first really 
exhaustive treatise on these remains. A mission 
was committed to Dr. A. Foucher, the author of 
this work, and in charge of it he was sent to 
India in 1895, There he travelled all over the 
Yusuf zai and part of the Swat districts, examining 
all the sites where sculptures were found, ; 
excavating and photographing or obtaining 
photographs of the sculptures in the museums. 
In 1897 he returned to Europe with a collection 
of seventy sculptures, along with some plaster 
heads, &c. Since then he has worked up his 
materials, and now lays the results before his 
readers in justification of how he has carried out 
his mission. The first volume is ample proof of 
his success and capacity as a trained archaeologist. 
He has discussed the whole subject with a skill 
and research that reveals bis mastery of it in all 
its bearings : the work is monumental in its 
field. 

The rich antiquarian remains buried in the I 
Kabul valley and in the Yusufzai district were 
brought to light, scarcely seventy years ago, by 
Mr. 0, Masson, General Ventura, Capt. Court, 
and Drs. Gerard and Honigberger, whose sole 
aim seems to have been to tear open every stupa 
from Manikyala to Kabul in search of ancient 
coins and relic- caskets. Of sculptures or 
architectural structure there is little mention: 
their importance was not then considered. After 
the annexation of the Panjab in 1849, the ruins in 
Yusufzai district began to be exploited, “mostly,” 
as Dr. Foucher remarks, “ without any fixed plan 
and with motives not quite disinterested. The 
history of these depredations is a long and 
lamentable one, from the exploit of ‘ the Colonel 
Saheh * who, as Cunningham tells us, ‘ canded off 
on twelve camels the statues round the platform at 
J am^garhi ’ to those irresponsible diggings, the 
ravages of which, in the scarcely opened district of 
Swat, Ooi, Beane so justly deplores. Nowhere, 


[Junx, 1900. 


almost, were excavators at the trouble to 
unearth the buildings to tbe basements with a 
view to fix their plans and restore the scheme of 
their decoration ; their only care has been to lay 
hands on the sculptures. Again, they did not 
trouble to preserve or protect pieces that miglit 
be too heavy or too fragmentary to seem worth 
removing. In many cases headless trunks and 
mutilated reliefs strew the clearings and testify 
to the ignorance and brutishness — if one may 
use the term — with which the excavations have 
been conducted, when most frequently they were 
left to the supervision of some native subaltern 
or even to the discretion of coolies from the 
nearest village.” Thus they have been now 
reduced to “ deliberate, not natural ruins.” But 
we may ask “whether the remains have not 
suffered more within these latter years by the 
vandalism of amateur archmologists, than they 
had done in the course of previous centuries from 
the fanaticism of the Musulmans or the diligence 
of treasure-seekers and collectors of bricks and 
stone.” And surely, as the author adds, “it is 
time that the enlightened Government of India 
should intervene to put an end to the caprices of 
would-be European antiquaries and a curb on the 
gTeed of natives. A new and still more menacing 
danger lies in the fact that the latter have 
learnt the market value of works of art, and the 
enticements of gain have quickly changed them 
fi’om iconoclasts to vendors of images. At the 
present rate there will soon be left not a single 
historic site either beyond or within the British 
frontier sufficiently intact for the methodical 
research one would wish in future.” The new 
Act for the Conservation of Ancient Monuments, 

; if systematically and judiciously applied, how- 
1 ever, may open a new era for the archteology of 
Gandhara, 

Dr. Foucher traces briefly the various official 
surveys that followed one another from 1879 to 
1884, carried out by companies of Sappers and 
European officers, often without any satisfactory 
result, and of the expedition planned by Major 
Cole to the hill-oountzy about Kharkai, and 
entrusted wholly to a native jamadar under whom 
“the buildings were badly excavated and the 
plans most rudimentary,’’ but who was successful 
in what he doubtless regarded as almost his 
sole duty, the securing of a numerous collec- 
tion of sculptures after the old methods — 
without relation to original positions or care for 
fragments. 

Against these is placed the excavation made by 
Colonel Sir H. Deane at Sikri in 1889 — “ the first 
in Gandhara to be methodically conducted, and 
. from which, by an exception almost unique, v/e 
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possess tlie frieze or drum of a stupa in its 
original state.’’ This stupa has also been made the 
subject of a special monograph by Dr. Foucher. 

In 1895-96 Sir Charles Elliot deputed a mission 
to Swat to obtain sculptures from the Loriyan- 
Tangai stupas, the proceeds from which are now 
placed in the Calcutta Museum. In 1898 also 
Dr. Stein was deputed to Buner, the results of 
which he has published. 

But the actual finds have far exceeded those 
that have been placed in public museums, — 
Indian, home, or continental. To no museum in 
England have gone any considerable number; 
many are in private hands, *— and it is to he 
regretted we have not at least easts of these. 
The collections of the late Dr. Leitner, of between 
400 and 500 pieces, have all finally gone to Berlin, 
to which Sir A, Cunningham also contributed 
as extensively as to the British Museum* 

The influence of Greek art as it existed in the 
provinces about the first and second centuries 
A. D. presents itself very markedly in these 
sonlptures ; and though various writers have 
wrought out theoretical dates, they generally 
range chiefly between the first and fourth 
centuries, with the second and early part of the 
third as the most flourishing period of the art. 

Further to follow the details placed before the 
reader in this volume would far exceed our 
limits. After a very complete introduction to 
the whole subject, the discussion falls into two 
parts; the buildings and the sculptures. In 
the first Dr. Foucher disciisses the stupa, — 
its purpose, structure and technique; the 
Vihara and its roofing ; and the evolution of the 
Sangharama or monastery, with the decoration 
of its constituent parts. The second part, dealing 
with the rich and interesting bas-reliefs, is 
subdivided according to the subjects of the 
sculptures — whether decorative or architectural, 
and their elements classical and Indian, and as 
representing legends of the Bodhisattva, Buddha’s 
career, death and relics. Finally the volume 
closes with a general review on the whole and the 
historic interest of these remarkable antiquities. 


Dr. Foucher has wrought out with remarkable 
sagacity and mastery, the identification of the 
subjects of the numerous scenes represented in 
varied forms in the sculptures. Scholars will 
look forward with the ga*eatesb interest to the 
appearence of the second volume concluding the 
work, with full confidence that it will still 
further extend our knowledge of a subject of 
which the author has here shown himself so 
complete a master. 

A share of the credit of this excellent work is 
also due toL’EcoleFran^aise derExtreme Orient, 
under wliose competent supervision this mission 
as well as the important archoeological surveys in 
Anam and Cambodia are so ably carried out and 
their results published. 

J. Burgess. 


PaevatiPaeinxya, with an introduction ai}d footnotes, 
by Pandit B. V. Krishnamachaeiae. Srirang-am, 
1903 (Sri Vani Vilas Sanskrit Series, No. 1). IT, 
IS + 71 pages, 8% 

The new collection of Sanskrit texts, of which 
this work is the first instalment, has just been 
started by Mr. T. H. Balasubrahmanyam, B.A., 
of Srirangam. Although the drama Fdrvati^aH- 
naya has no poetical value at all, but is nothing 
but a tii'esome and unsavoury rechauffe^ of an 
old story that had been charmingly told by 
Kfilidfisa in his Kumdrasambhava, the new edition 
forms a very interesting contribution to literary 
history, inasmuch as the editor, Pandit R. Y. 
Krishnamaehariar, in his elaborate and flowing 
hhumikd or introduction, discusses at length the 
authorship of the PdrvaUparinaya and the date 
of its author. On the strength of sesthetical and 
historical arguments, Mr, Krishnamaehariar 
disproves the popular belief® that the author of 
the Kddamhari and Harshacharita composed the 
PdrvaUparinaya as well, and attributes this 
drama to a certain Yamanabliattabana, who lived 
in the fifteenth century A.D., Bana being only 
the abridged form of Yamanabliattabana. That 
the Pdrvatiparinaya belongs to a pretty late 
time, is first concluded by Mr. Krishnamaehariar 
from the argiimentiim ex silentio : no writer on 
Sanskrit rhetorics or poetics ever cites the 


1 “ Si o^est reellement I’auteur du Harshachariia, de la Kdjdamhari, et du Ohandisataha qui a compose ce 
drama, on ne pent le ooraiderer que comme un essai de jeunesse, tant Foeuvre ©at pauvre dbnveution et d’ imagi- 
nation. 11 est impossible de ooncevoir une piece plus entierement denude d’interH, Les cinq acfces sont vides 
d’action ; des conversations, des recits, des messages et des descriptions les remplissent . . , Les personnages ne 
sont que des mannequins inertes (Levi, Le Theatre Indien, p. 195, 196). 

On the other hand, Godbole, in his Marathi translation, says f' q fTfcT 

wNt Titgri’, airier ?[»-qN'r t 511 pfs arflfr. 

But — de gusiihus non esi dispidandum ! 

2 M. B. Telang, in the preface of his edition, says 

cr^rf;, it Op. Pisohel, GGA. ISSS ; K. T. I’elaag, above. 

Vol. III. p. 219. 
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Pdrvait-parinaya : — ?r ^ 5errft~ 

vsfq s^nm 

{BhumiJcd, p. 2). Of course, we could 
not rely oil sucli an argument alone ; but there 
are others, taken from inscriptions and literature, 
which show that Vamanabhattabana, the author 
of the VirandrdyanacJiaritai the BahdaratndJcara, 
the ^ringdrahliusliandblidna, &c., sprung from the 
V atsa family, and bearing the hiruda Abhinava- 
bapa, is the author of the FarvaUparinaya too. 
This poet was the protege of the Reddi king 
Ylnia alias Yiran^rdyana, whose time is fixed by 
some inscriptions; see Fliumikdi p. 10 fi. 

As regards the text of the present edition, 
I have found it to contain several good varipv lec- 
tiones, by comparing it with the previous texts of 
Parashur^m Ballal Godbole (with Marathi transla- 
tion, Bombay, 1872, = Dakshina Prize Book 
Series, No. 5), of Glaser {TJeher Bd^a^s Pdrvaii- 
'parmayandtaka, Wien, 1883, from the Sitzungs- 
herichte der phil.-hist. Classe der kais. Ahadernie 
der WissenschafteHf CIV. Band, II. Heft, p. 575; 
a childish reprint of Godbole’s text, full of grave 
blunders!) and of Mangesh Ramkrishna Telang 
(Bombay, 1892). It ipay be added here, that the 
readings of Mr. Rrishnamachariar’s edition often 
agree with those of a MS. in the Indian Institute, 
Oxford (No. 145 of Keith’s catalogue), which in 
the following lines is marked O, while G corre- 
sponds to Godbole’s and T to Telang’s edition. 

Page 5, stanza 9 b, K 
G T wrongly ^RT ; 

Page 19, line 4 from bottom, GT omit 
after f 

Page 19, line 1 from bottom, GT omit the 
whole passage 

Page 21, KO attribute the words from 
to to Brihaspati, not to 

Mahendra, as does T. 

Page 24, GT omit lines 9 to 14, which are found 
in KO. 

Page 25, stanza 12, KGO correctly 
for the wrong ° of T. 

Page 26, lines 5 to 6, KO 
for the bad reading of GT, 

The former reading is to be adopted, because it 
is a quotation from stanza 12,i^'5fr 

Page 28, stanza 16 b, K ^ 

GT wrongly 

Cp. Glaser’s reprint, p, 18, 

note 4. 

Page 29, lines 1 to 3 are omitted in GOT, 

Page 33 , line 2 from bottom, GT 


Page 47, stanza 6 t, K 'nl:'THWTr^^?r%3T'Jpl-, 

GOT 'tRopiR'rpTg^r mrgpr [o 

Page 48, line 5, K 

GOT 5T^g>TRHr'r*i'Travgi%=rr^nKarrr^ [O ql- 

Page 53, stanza 14, T ift, a misprint for in 

GKO. 

Page 54, stanza 17, K correctly 

a bahuvrihi compound belonging to 
; GT O with 

chhandobhanga 

Page 55, line 7, KO correctly insert 
after 

Page 57, stanza 2 a, KO for the 

senseless reading of GT, Glaser, 

p. 32, note 4, mentions 
Page 58, stanza 4 a/b, KO 

TOTTrr^^er cp. Glaser, p. 33, note 1. 

GT tRr [c/d, k 

a misprint for 

Page 62, stanza 14 b, K 
GOT 

Page 63, stanza 16, K and Glaser, p. 35, note 1 
GT wrongly 

0 gcfGcajr 

[ Page 63, stanza 18, GT ; KO 

wrongly 

Page 65, stanza 24 b, K correctly 

GOT “vrrar ! ! in c, ko =w?srr5ifRR' 
[0 °qrH], GT in d, K 

GT STCT, O ^ 5T?irg ; Glaser, p. 36, note 1, 

prshteraudra'^^ 

Page 65, stanza 25 a, KO G 

T ’srr’f®. 

Page 68, line 4, KOg^^r&iTrg% 5r?fr%°fr^g«I, 
GT °5ifr%>3rr ! ! 

Page 68, line 10, T ^ misprint for 

5rrwr^^. 

Page 68, stanza 31, KO which is 

of course the correct reading for SrafjCT'rT^gg 
in GT. ^ 

^ The publisher is quite right when he says that 
‘«The publication of this Sanskrit Series needs no 
justification,” and ‘‘Readers of this edition of 
Parvati Parinaya will observe the various differ- 
ences in the readings and also note what vast 
improvements have been effected thereby.” Our 
thanks are, I consider, due to him and to the 
learned editor. 

rr 17 a ^ RiCHABD ScHMIDT, 

MaUe trermany^ 

May mh, 1906. 
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A NATIVE ACCOUNT OF THE THIRTY-SEVEN NATS. 
Being a Translation of a rare Burmese Manuscrixot, 

BY SIE E. a TEMPLE. 

Preface. 


W HILE proonring information for an accoant of the Thirty-Seven Nats, published ante, 
Vol. XXIX. pp. 117, 190, &c., and for the separate illustrated work on the subject, 
entitled The Thirtg-Sev^n Nats, a Phase of ^pirit-WorsJiigy preDailing hi Burma (London: Griggs, 
1906), I secured in 1892 a copy of a rare Burmese MS. of 1820 on the Nats from one Maung 
Kyaw Yan, a carver of Rangoon, and of this I now give a translation made in 189T. I very 
much regret that I overlooked the possession of this MS, and its translation when preparing 
the abovementioned article and work for the Press, as its contents would have been of material 
value to both. However, I now give the translation of the MS. in full for the benefit of 
students. 

Aeconrits of the Thirty-Seven Nats. 


Reverence to him that is Blessed, Holy, and Omniscient^ 

In compliance with the commands of the Heir-Apparent^ communicated on the 5th waxing 
of Tasaungmon, 1167 Sakkaraj [ 1805 A. D. ] Thirimahaj^yyathu, afterwards Atwinwun 
and Governor of Myawadi, bearing the title of Mingy! Mahathihathu, drew up an account 
of the Thirty-Seven Nats, treating of the manner in which ceremonies and festivals were held 
in their honour, the dress worn by the mediums at such festivals, and the music played on 
such occasious. The account was compiled on the 4th waxing ol: Thadingyub, 1182 Sakkaraj 
(1820 A. D.), in the southern apartments of the Palace, in consultation with the musicians 
Nga Mydt Thu and Nga Tarok, the head medium Kawidewagyaw, and many other experts 
conversant with the subject. 


The Thirty -Seven Nats, 

I 20. Medaw Shw^saga Nat, 
21. Maung Po Tu Nat. 


1. Thagya Nat. 

2. Mahagiri Nat. 

3. Hnamadaw Taung-gyishin Nat. 

4. Shweiiabe Nat. 

5. Thonban Hla Nat. 

6. Taung-ngu Shin Mingaung Nat. 

7. Mintara Nat. 

8. Thiindawgan Nat* 

9. Shw8 Nawrata Nat. 

10. Aungzwamagyi Nat. 

11. Ngazishin Nat. 

12. Aungbinle Sinbyushin Nat. 

13. Taungmagyi Nat. 

14. My auk Minshin Nat. 

15. Shindaw Nat. 

16. Nyaung-gyin Nat. 

17. Tabin Shwedi Nat. 

18. Minye Aungdin Nat. 

19. Shwe Sitthin Nat. 


22. Yun Bayin Nat. 

23. Maung Minbyu Nat. 

24. Mandale Bodaw Nat. 

25. Shw^byiu Naungdaw Nat. 

26. Shw6byin Nyidaw Nat, 

27. Mintha Maung Shin Nat. 

28. Tibyusaung Nat. 

29. Medaw Tibyusaung Nat. 

30. Bayinma Mingaung Nat. 

31. Min Sifchu Nat. 

32. Min Kyawzwa Nat. 

33. Myaukpet Shinrua Nat. 

34. Anauk Mibaya Nat. 

35. Shingbn Nat. 

3G. Shingwa Nat. 

37. Shin Ncmi Nat.^ 


1 i. e., Budviha. 

2 i. e,, the Ensliemm. This prince was the son of King Bodawphaya (1781 — lS10)and newer succeeded his 
father, but both liis own sons, Bfijtdaw ( 1819 — 1£.37 ) and Tharawadi ( 1837— 1813 ), reigned — a'lde, V ol. YXI. p. 289. 

3 This list is esactly the same as to the order of the names as the list put forward by me in the works above 
quoted and almost identical as to the form of the names. These facts are oi:‘ interest, as the correctness of my 
names and allocation has been disputed, and they are in strong- confirmation of the other proofs of the aocnracy of 
my list that I have already produced. 
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1. Thagya Wat/ 

Tliagya Nat is tlie Tliagya [Ruler]' of the Tawadenthfi Heaven-. In the festival of tliis 
Nat the medium wears a paso [loin cloth] fringed with a border of foreign manufactnrej 
a jacket with broad sleeves, and a white shawl round the neck. He holds a conch“shell in 
the left hand, and ihahye twigs in the right. Holding the twigs, put together in the form of 
a and pacing gently and gracefully, he chaunts an ode, in which he admonishes all liis 

worshippers to shun evil and do only good, threatening evil-doers with punishment and 
promising rewards to the righteous. 


2^. MaMgiri Wat. 

Mahagiri Nat is the spirit of Nga Tinde, son of Nga Tindaw, a blacksmith of Tagaimg. 
Being apprehensive of his strength and valour, the king of Tagaung tried to arrest him. He 
baffled snch attempts by hiding himself in the woods. The king resorted to a stratagem, and 
made his sister, Swemi, a queen, with the title of Thirichanda, and made her inveigle her 
brother to the palace. He was then captured, tied to a saga tree in front of the palace and 
burnt alive with the aid of bellows. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a paso and a jacket, ihoth fringed with 
a border of foreign manufacture, and a reddish brown gilt hat. He holds a fan in his right 
hand and ihdhye twigs and a sword in his left. He fans himself three times and chaunts an 
ode, in which he bewails his own fate and the treachery of the king. After this he throws 
down the fan and the sword on the ground and dances. 

3. Hnam^daw Taung-gyishin Wat. 

She was the daughter of Nga Tindaw of Tagaung. When her brother was being burnt 
alive, she asked the king’s permission to pay her last respects to her brother. She then went 
to where he was, and, under the pretence of paying her respects, jumped into the fire and thus 
met her death. The attendants only just succeeded in saving her head, over which were 
afterwards performed the rites of cremation. After their death, both brother and sister 
became Nats on the saga tree. They did much harm to the people by afflicting them with 
ailments and disease, and eventually the evil became so intolerable that the tree itself was 
uprooted and thrown into the Irrawaddy. It drifted down and was stranded on the shore of 
Pagan, near the ThappEyanka Gate, during the reign of King Thinlbgyaung. They then related 
their story to the king in a dream,, and he made their images and placed them in a Nat shrine 
on the top of Mount Popa. 

In this festival, the medium wears a skirt fringed with a border of foreign manufacture, 
a long jacket, and a shawl embroidered with gold and silver. The shawl is. worn over the head. 
She holds a cup of betel-leaves in the left hand and a water-jug with a lid in the right hand. 
She ^ lays down the jug after raising it three times, and then, holding thahyi twigs in both 
hanas, she dances and chaunts an ode, in which she recounts her old happy days and bewails- 
her fate and that of her brother, and the treachery of the king. 

4. Shw^ Kab§ Nat.. 

ShwS NabS IfTat was, accordiBg to the usual story, a resident of Hindon. She was 
married to a sea-serpent and gave birth to two sons, Taungmagyi and Myankmin Sinbyushin. 
Being deserted by the sea-serpent she died of a broken-heart. 

According to anotlier story, she was the relative of a certain nagd or sea-serpent. On 
a visit to her relative at Kamanta Settawya, she bronght her three daughters Shwechu, 


* I avoid explanations of the text, as they will be found in detail in the works already referred to. 
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Paiibyu, and Pattaniya with her. Leaving them at Namanta on the Man River, she continued 
her journey up the River Irrawaddy, when she met Nga Tinde of Tagaung, who was then 
a refugee in the forests. She fell in love with him and became the mother of Taiingmagyi and 
Myaukmin Sinbyushin. After a while Nga Tinde was put to death by the king of Tagaung^ 
and became a Nat under the name of Mah%iiT. She survived her husband, hut after laying 
two eggs on Male Hill, she died. She then became a Nat and returned to Sagu Mindon, 

Yet another tradition says that she went up the B6ntaungbon-nya River after leaving 
her three darnghtersat Namanta, and, coming across a woodman on the way, they became man 
and wife. She laid two eggs, which she gave to her husband, when he took leave of her to 
return to his parents. The man floated the two eggs down the stream. After the departure 
of her husband, she died of a broken-heart and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a skirt fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture and a long jacket with a shawl of parti-coloured design. Her hair is loosened 
and divided, a portion falling on her back, and another passing through the holes bored in her ears. 
She chaunts an ode and then dances with tkabye twigs in her hands. In the ode she recounts the 
events of her past life and bewails her death and the condition in which she is, and expresses regret 
at the faithlessness of her husband. 


5. Thdnban Hia Nat.. 

Thonhan Hla Nat was the youngest sister of Nga Tinde* Slie was a native of Tagaung 
also. When her brother and elder sister met with tribulation, she fled to Arakan, where she was 
received and adopted as a daughter by the king of Arakan, who presented her afterwards to 
Thamaindaw, King of Okkalaba. She became a queen of Thamalndaw and gave birth to Shinnemi. 
On her way to Tagaung to see her relatives, she died suddenly in Tabedaukyit village, west of Ava. 
Her daughter Shinnemi also died of grief at the same place. They became Nats and haunted the 
Pop a Hill, together with their relatives. 

Another legend says that she was a native of Kazunnain in Hanthawadi, Her beauty 
is said to change three times a day, hencfe her name Thonhan Hla. On account of her surpassing 
beauty she was presented to King Duttabaung of ThaySkhettaya [Prome]. Out of envy the senior 
queens bribed the attendants sent by the king to receive the new bride, and instructed them to give 
him a false account of her by saying that her person was not gi’aceful, and was of large proportions. 
Accordingly, the attendants suggested to the king, that if the new queen was to be conducted into 
the palace, the doors of the palace and the gates, of the- city would have to be reconstructed and 
widened considerably. Thereupon the king ordered her to remain outside the city. A hut was 
built for her residence under a tamarind tree on the east of the city. She earned her living by 
weaving, and having accumulated a fair sum of money she erected a pagoda. But being thus 
neglected, she died of despair afterwards. The pagoda is known as the Kogyilok Pagoda, the 
tamarind tree as the Lingomagyi Tree, and the loom, which has turned into stone, as Thonhan 
Hla s Loom, and are still [1820] existing in Thayekhettaya, In Hanthawadi, however, there is no- 
village called Kazunnain. The real name is Tadundat, which, by corruption, was turned to 
Kazunnain. In the Revenue accounts of Hanthawadi, it is called [1820] by the name of Tadundat, 
which, interpreted into Burmese, means TadangS [small bridge]. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium dances with 2 ,matdlahi skirt and ekj^dnnun shawl. She 
then makes a change in her dress, wearing a skirt fringed with a border of Western manufacture and 
a spotted shawl embroidered with gold and silver. She afterwards makes a third change in her dress, 
wearing a scarlet silk skirt of the zigzag pattern, embroidered with gold and silver. After having 
danced three times with the three changes of dress, a dish of cooked rice is first offered, followed 
successively by dishes of plantains, custard-apples, guavas, &c. The musicians must first play 
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a Taking air twice and then a Biinneso air. After dancnig three times she cliaunts ati ode, in which 
she recoatits her OAvn story, and expresses sorrow at the death of her brother and elder sister and at 
her own fate. 


6, Taung-iigu-Shin Mingaung Nat. 

He was the son of Minyebhingaibu of Taung-ngu [Toiighoo] by a lessor qneen, who was a native 
of Northern Kadu. He succeeded his father in the kingdom of Taiiiig-ngu, which he ruled under 
the title of Kothau Tkaken Bayin Mingaang. When taken ill from a disorder of the stomach he 
removed his residence temporarily to the Painiglauug River. There the smell of onions was so strong 
that he was compelled to return to the city, on reaching the walls of which he died, lu making 
offerings of food to this Nat, onions must be eschewed. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a imso, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a jacket with broad sleeves, and a gilt hat coloured white and brown with either a white 
or gold fillet. Ill his left hand he holds a sword by the handle, with the blade away from him, 
and in his right hand a fan. He first chaunts an ode, in which he narrates his own story, and 
then walks about. 

7. Mintardgyi Nat. 

Mintaragyi Nat, known as Sliibyiishin Mlntaru, was the elder brother of King Mingaung I. 
of Ava. He is said to have died of fe'ver. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears the same dress as that of the Taung-ngu-Shiii 
Mingaung Nat- He chaunts an ode, narrating the story of his own life. 

8. Thandawgan Nat. 

Thandawgan Nat was a Secretary, by name Yebya, of Taung-ngu Bayin Mingaung, He died 
of malarial fever at MyMu, whither he was sent to repair the village, while collecting flowers in 
a jungle for the king in compliance with his master’s wishe’s. 

Another legend says that he died of snake-bite while collecting jasmine flowers at night 
from a jasmine tree in the courtyard, in compliance with the orders ol: the king, with whom he was 
holding a conversation. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears the same dress as that of the Mintara Nat. 
Holding a sword and a fan in his hands, he chaunts an ode in which he recounts his own story, 
bewailing the fate he met with, while still a faithful servant of the king, and enjoying the pleasures 
and honours bestowed upon him. The music must play a Taking tune. 

9. Shwa Nawrata Nat. 

He was the son of Mahathihathu and grandson of King Mingaung II. of Ava. During the 
reign of his paternal uncle Shw^ Nangyawsbin, his servant Nga Thauk-kya rose in rebellion. In 
consequence he was captured by the king, while living with his mother, and afterwards thrown into 
a river. The story is also mentioned in the Burmese histories. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a red paso^ a red jacket, and a gold embroidered 
turban, with a white shawl thrown round the neck. He holds a fan in the right hand and chaunts 
an ode. He then takes out a turban, or a piece of clean cloth, and, twisting it into the form of 
a cradle, rocks to and fro three times. Lastly, he makes gestures as if playing gon-nyin [polo]. 
In the ode he traces his descent from the powerful kings and recounts the happy days of his life. 
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10. Aungzwamagyi Nat. 

He was tlie minister of Prince Narapatisithu, brother of King Minyineyatlienga. Weluwadi 
was the wife of Prince Neyubadisithu. Her beauty had so fascinated the king that he became 
enamoured of her, and determined to make her his wife. In order to attain his object he gave out 
that a rebellion had broken out at Ngasanngchan, and sent his brother, Neyabadisitha, to quell it. 
Daring the absence of the husband be took Weluwadi to wife and made her his queen by force. 
Neyabadisithu divined the evil design of the king and left his faithful groom, Nga Pyi, to watch the 
trend of affairs during his absence. The pony, Thudawti, was left for the groom to ride to his 
master. Nga Pyi was, however, delayed on the road, and was executed for tarrying on the way. 
Aungzwa, a confidential servant of Neyabadisithu, was then sent to encompass the ruin of the king, 
the reward being a queen from the harem. Aungzwa succeeded, but was subsequently executed for 
reproaching Neyabadisithu for failure to keep his promise. Aungziwa then became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a paso, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a jacket with broad sleeves and a gilt hat coloured red and white. On Ms left shoulder 
lie carries a sword with thahje twigs in the form of a scroll on it, and in the right hand he bears 
a fan. He chaunts an ode and, putting down the sword and the fan, he dances. In the ode he 
narrates his own story and bewails his fate, exhorting other servants of princes to refrain from 
showing disrespect to their masters. 


11. Ng^zishin Nat. 

He was Kyawzwa, the governor of Pinle, and son of Thihathii, the founder of PinlA He 
obtained five white elephants from Pinle and inherited the kingdom from his brother Uzand, who 
abdicated the throne. He died of illness after a reign of nine years and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a court-dress, holding a fan covered with one 
end of his paso in the left, and twigs of thabyi in the right hand. As he recites an ode, in which 
he narrates his own story, he assumes the gestures of one riding on horse-back. 

12. Aungbinle Sinbyashin Nat. 

He was the son of King Mingaung I. of Ava, and brother of King Kyawzwa, who 
died at Dallii. After the death of his father he reigned as King of Ava. While riding an 
elephant and superintending the ploughing of a plot of land, south of the Aungbinle Lake, 
he was treacherously assassinated by the Sawbwa of Onbaung. He became a Nat under the 
name of Aungbinle Sinbyushin. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in high court-dress holding a gold 
elephant goad in the left hand, and a lasso, made of his white together with thahye twigs, 
is held in the right hand. He chaunts an ode, recounting his own life, tracing his descent 
from a powerful line of kings, and promising to all cultivators his supernatural assistance in 
securing them rich harvests ; and after exhorting them to strengthen the embankment of the 
lake, he holds the twigs of thahye in his right hand, and mimics the sowing of seed in a field. 

13. Taungmagyi and Myauk Minsinbyu Nats. 

They were the sons of a sea-serpent and ShwS Nabe, a native of Mindon. According to 
one legend they were the sons of Nga Tinde, afterwards Mahagiri Nat, by the sea-serpent Shwe 
Nabe. They were born from eggs in the Male woods after their parents had lived for some 
time as man and wife. After the death of their parents, these two eggs were picked up by 
a Rishi, dwelling near the Male River. Prom these two eggs were hatched the two brothers, 
known by the names of Shin Byu and Shin Nyo. On their death they were deified on the 
upper reaches of the river, each being represented with six hands. 
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Another legend sa3"s that they were the sons of a woodman, by the sea-serpent Shwe 
NabA She laid two eggs and they were given to a hunter, who, being afraid to take them 
home to his relatives, drifted them down the Bontaungboii-nya River. They were stranded on 
a slab of stone, on which they were hatched, producing two children. They are said to have 
been suckled by a deer, which they followed as their mother. In the meantime it was declared 
in ThajekhettayA doring the reign of King Duttabaung, by royal astrologers that two 
powerful men would appear in that country. On enquiry tliey were discovered and directed to 
attend on King Duttabaung. Acquainted with their valour, the king became suspicious of 
their loyalty, so he ordered a boxing match between them in front of the palace, making them 
wearpasos, each worth one Idkli of pieces of silver. The two brothers fought so fiercely and 
violently that they both died of exhaustion, the elder dying after the younger. When they 
became Nats, the younger, Shin Nyo, became the elder of the two under the name of Taungmagyi 
Nat; the elder, Shin Byu, becoming the younger Nat under the name of Myaukmin Shin Byu, 
While in the service of the king, Shin Nyo’s duty was to collect revenue from the northern 
parts of the kingdom, inhabited by the Shaiis and Chinese, and he was called the Myankmagyi. 
Ill like manner, and for performing similar duties, Shin Byu came to be known as Taungmagyi. 
They are also known to the east of Prorae as Kudawshin, and are represented with six hands 
each. 

Ill holding a festival in honour of Taungmagyi the medium wears a paso, fringed with 
a border of foreign manufacture, a close-fitting military jacket, ear ornaments, and a red turban, and 
a red hat. He holds a sword iii the right hand and a bunch of tliahyi twigs in the left hand. He 
mimics the sharpening of his sword and, after cutting the twigs with it, he places it in his 

belt and chaunts an ode, in which *he recounts the events of his life, dwelling on his accomplishments 
and feats, the cruelty of his mother, and the kindness of the Rishi who suckled, him and his brother 
with milk from his fingers, and bewailing the state he has attained. 

14. Myauk MiBsinbyushin Nat. 

Eor an account of this Nat, see that of the preceding Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a paso, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a close-fitting military jacket, a black turban, ear ornaments, and black trousers. 
He holds a sword with both hands and chaunts an ode, in which he claims descent from 
Nga Tiudaw, his grandfather, Mahagiri, his father, and Ma Swemi, his aunt, and recounts the 
feats he performed while in the service of the king. After this he mimics the rowing of 
a boat and then dances freely and wildly as a Shan. 

15. Shindaw Nat. 

He Was a novice, admitted into the order of monks by the King of Ava and entrusted to 
the care of the high priest of Kyauktalon Hngetpyittanng. He died of snake-bite and became 
a Nat. 

^ In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a yellow-dyed robe and dances with a fan in 
the right hand. In the ode he recounts his own life, extolling his accomplishments and 
bewailing his Own fate. 

16. Nyaung-gyin Nat. 

He was one of the descendants of King Manuba of Thaton. He died of leprosy in Pagan 
during the reign of King Nawrata and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed like that of Myauk Minsinbyu. He 
chaunts an ode and then dances with his fingers closed, to indicate that his hands are leprous. In 
the ode he claims descent from King Manuha of Thaton and recounts his own story. He bewails 
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his fate as a man and Nafc and the loathsome disease with which he is afflicted^ As a leper he 
abstains from all flesh that tends to aggravate his condition, and in making offerings to him all flesh 
has to be eschewed. Even as a Nat his abode is in the hearth. Anyone possessed by him itches 
all over the body. He is propitiated by offerings of rice-cakes placed on the hearth. In Burma 
he is as familiar as Mahagiri and others. 

17. Tabin Shw^di Nat. 

He was the sonoE King Kyinyo, the founder of Taung-ngu [Tonghoo]. While he was reigning 
in Hantliawadi, he was advised by Thamain Sawdut to remove his capital, in order to escape from 
misfortune. He removed to a temporary residence, where he was treacherously murdered by one of 
his guards, the brother of Thamain Sawdut. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a paso, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a gold embroidered turban, and a gold embroidered scarf and a white shawl round the 
neck. He also wears a jacket and a gilt purple hat. Holding an unsheathed sword in the right 
hand, he chaunts an ode, in which he recounts his own life. Lastly he thrusts the point of his sword 
into two bunches of plantain and lays them down, after lifting them up in the air- 

18. Minyb Aungdin Nat. 

He was the son of King Anankpet Thalun Mindaya and son-in-law of King 
He died of excessive drinking and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in the same way as that 
He walks with a sword covered with the paiio in one hand and chaunts an ode, in 
his own fate and exhorts others not to follow bis example. After this he dances 
a harp. 

19. Shwd Thatd [ Sitthin ] Nat. 

He was the son of Sawmun of Pagan. He was sent by his father to suppress the rising of the 
Shans at Kyaingthin. On reaching Hlaingdet he proceeded no further, but amused himself with 
cock-fighting. He was in consequence punished by bis father for disobeying his orders by having 
his legs buried in the earth. He died of grief soon after in that position and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a scarlet paso, one end of which is thrown 
round his neck, a scarlet jacket, a gold embroidered turban and a gilt purple hat, coloured red on 
the top. He takes off his turban and, laying it down on the ground, he bows down three times and 
chaunts an ode, in which he bewails the cruel fate he met with at his father’s hands for disobedience 
of orders. 

20. Mbdaw Shw^saga Nat. 

She was the queen of Sawmun of Pagan and mother of the governor of Hlaingdet. She died 
of grief at the terrible fate of ber son and became a Nat at Hlaingdet along with her son. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a skirt, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a long jacket (court-dress), a white shawl and a white scarf on her head. Walking 
with a rosary in her hand, she chaunts on ode, in which she narrates the story of her own life. 

21. Maung P6 Tti Nat, 

He was a native of Piny^, By profession he was a trader in tea. On his return from Thonze, 
M6m6k, Thibaw, Tanngbaing and other places, with which he was trading during the reign of 
King Mingaung I., he was killed by a tiger at the foot of a hill near Ongyaw and Lekkaung villages. 


Thalun Mindaya. 

of Tabin ShwSdi. 
which he bewails 
while playing on 
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On becoming a Nat, he became friends with ShwesittbiNTat, the Prince of Hlaingdct, They lived 
together and are generally known as Min Hnaba Nats [the two princes]. His wife Mi linin B, 
a Shan, lived at Taungbaing. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a scarlet pas6, with one end thrown round his 
neck, a scarlet jacket, and a scarlet turban. On his left siioulder he carries a sword with a piece of 
cloth, in the form of a bundle, suspended from it. He Holds twigs of thabye in the right hand and 
chaunts an ode, while mimicking the driving of oxen. Then he drinks water as a tiger. In the ode 
he recounts his own story, bewailing the cruel manner in which he met with his death. According to 
this story he died on account of his refusal to listen to the words of his wife, who strongly urged 
Mm not to proceed on his journey. It is said that, previous to his death, he dreamt that his 
top“knot tied up by Ms wife, and his right arm on vyliichhis wife used to rest her head, were cut oh. 

22. Yunbaym W at. 

He was King Byathan of Zimine. When it was annexed in 920 Sakkanij [1558 A. D.] 
by Sinbyumyashin of Hanthawadi he was taken captive to Hantliawadi and kept there in 
honourable confinement. Ee died there of dysentery and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a yaso, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a jacket, a white turban, and a purple Hat. Placing on the head a bundle of 
cocoanuts, plantains, betel-leaves and tobacco, tied in. a scarf, so as to leave its corners free and 
raising it thrice, he chaunts an ode. He then thrice naimics a cock-fight, and, holding a sugar-cane 
in each hand, he strikes each with the other by turns as in fencing. Then he fills his pipe 
with tobacco and mimics the rowing of a boat. 

23. Mating Mimlbyei Nat. 

He was the son of the King of Ava by the daugh.ter of a jailor at Ava. He died of excessive 
indulgence in liquor and opium and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat, the medium wears a paso, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a white jacket, and a gold turban. Covering bis head with a 23iece of white cloth, 
embroidered with silver threads, he recites an ode, in which he bewails his own fate, repents his 
intemperance, and exhorts youths not to indulge in ttie same vice, which has worked his ruin in 
the end. He then plays on a flute, holding it in the left hand. 

24. NEandald B6 daw N at. 

He was the son of a Brahman, who was a minister of King Anawrata of Pagan. By appoint- 
ment of the king he was the guardian of the two Shwebyira. brothers in their youth. When the two 
brothers were executed, he was also ordered to be executed as being their guardian, while encamping 
at Maudale on their return from China. When the oxecotioners came to arrest him, be made an 
attempt to escape by riding away on a stone elepliaixt, which he had animated with life by throwing 
a charmed string over it. Hut it was too late. He was seized, was bound hand and foot, and was 
executed in Mandal^ and become a Nat. Up till now a. roek in the form of an elephant is still to be 
seen near Bodaw Nat’s Cave in Mandate. His last words complained of injustice, and he is usually 
represented as holding up the tip of his fore-finger. As he was called Apho [grandfather] by the 
two brothers he is now called the Mandate Bodaw. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in the same way as that of the Mahagiri 
Nat. Fanning himself thrice with a fan, he chaunts an ode. Then laying down the fan and the 
sword he dances. 
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25 and 26o Sliw^byin Haungdaw and Shwdbyin Nyidaw K'ats. 

They were the sons of an Indian runner of Thaton in the service of Nawrata, The chief doty 
of this man was to supply the king with flowers from Mount Pdpa. On one occasion he met an 
ogress whom he took to wife. By her he got two sons, whom he placed under the charge of the king. 
They had to serve the king under the name of the Brothers Shwebyin, when the king marched 
to China to demand Buddha’s Tooth from the Emperor. The tooth was obtained, and on Ms 
way back, the king built a pagoda at Taiingbyon, where they had encamped. By royal mandate 
every man was enjoined to furnish one brick for erecting it. Presuming on the good services they had 
rendered to the king, they paid no heed to the Royal command and spent their time in courting 
a girl of Taungbyon. When the appointed time had lapsed, they were too late to furnish the required 
bricks, and were executed for disobedience of orders. On their death they became Nats under the 
name of Two Brother Nats, 

In the festival to these Nats the medium wears a paso, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a jacket with broad sleeves, and a white and purple gilt head-dress. Holding sprigs 
of thdhye in the right hand be makes three paces forward and chauiits an ode. Then he changes 
his jacket for a short one of velvet, his jxiso for a scarlet one, and his hat for one of felt and dances. 
Placing the plantains offered to him on a three-legged tray and arming himsei-f with a sword in the 
right hand he mimics the hunting of rabbits and row^s a boat with his sword. In the ode chaunted 
by the elder brother he narrates his own story, recounting the services he and his brother and their 
father (who was, according to the song, a hJialdsi^ sailor) had rendered to the king. In the ode 
chaunted by the younger brother he recounts the past good services they had rendered to the king, 
mentioning the heroic exploit they performed in the palace of the Emperor of Oliiiia, whither they 
marched to get Buddha’s Tooth. He d\Yells at some length on the meanness of the king in not 
making suitable offerings to them. After their death they revealed themselves to the king on his 
return on a raft by stopping the progress of it. At their request the king granted them Taungbyon 
and the surrounding suburbs as tiieir home. 

27. Mintba Maung Shin Nat. 

He was the son of King Minyizaw of Pagan, who founded Kyaukthmibat and Putet. While 
a novice in a monastery, he died of a fall from a swing and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in yellow robes as a priest. He chaunts 

an ode first, in which he narrates bis own story, and then dances, playing on a harp in his hand. 

28. TibyfLsaung Nat. 

He was the father of Nawrata of Pagan, and was deposed by his step-sons Kyizo and Sokkad^, 
and compelled to become a Buddhist priest. When his son Nawrata had wrested the crown from his 
half-brother Sokkade, the dignity and rank of a king was conferred on the old priest, who continued 
to reside in his monastery, surrounded by his harem. On his death, he was deified as a Nat under 
the name of Tibyusaung Nat. 

In on© legend it is said that he resided in a monastery, south of Paraintha village. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in yellow robes as a priest. He chaunts 

an ode, in which he says he taught poetry in his monastery to all learners. Then holding a fan in 
the right hand and an alms-bowl in the left, he walks as if he were receiving alms, 

29. Tibyusaung M^daw Nat. 

She was apparently the queen of King Taniiet [the foregoing Nat], though the legends are silent 
on this point. 
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In the festival of this Nat the medium wears a skirt, fringed with a border of foreign 
maniifactiire, a long court-dress, a white shawl, and a scarf embroidered with gold on the head® 
Holding a rosary site channts an ode. Then holding a fan in the right hand, she walks to and Iro. 

30. Bayinma Shinmingaung Nat. 

He was known as King Kyizo, son of King Kyaungbyu. While chasing a deer in the Nyiittan 
•woods of Chindwiii, be was accidentally shot with an arrow by a hunter. He died and became a Nat. 

In holding a yessel in his honour, the medium is armed with a bow and arrows, witli which he 
takes aim in all directions. H© is dressed in the same way as the medium of tlie Taimg-ngu 
Mingaung Nat. Aiming with his bow in all directions, he channts an ode and dances. In the ode 
he says that he was killed with an arrow shot from his own how, which broke, lie exhorts other 
hunters to examine their bo\Ys before using them, lest they should meet with a similar fate. 

31, Min SithnCl Nat. 

He was King Alaungsithu, the builder of the Sliwegugyi Pagoda in Pagan. He is also said 
to have been Sithu, Prince of Kukhan, and elder brother of King Kyawzwa. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in the same way as in that of the 
Taung-ngu Mingaung Nat. Holding np both his hands as if in the act of worshipping, beholds 
a fan and a sword at the inner bend of the elbow. Then bowing three times he dances and chaunts an 
ode, in which he calls himself Alaungsithu and speaks of his voyage in search of Mount Meru. 
He adds that there were great portents at his birth, which foretold the greatness of his power, 

32. Min Kyawzwa Nat. 

King Thenzi of Pagan had three sons : Sithu and Kyawzwa by the Northern Queen, and 
ShwMauiig by the Southern Queen. In preference to the first two sons, he desired the succession to 
devolve on the third, and banished the elder princes to Taungnyo Lema. As their strength and 
valour became more and more bruited abroad, he ordered them to change their residence. They went 
to Taung-ngu [Tonghoo], whence they returned after fighting the Karens. On reaching Kukhan, 
which they founded, they constructed a canal. As a proof of their work, there are two villages 
which bear the names of Myanngdubauk and Myaungdu-ywa. Suspecting his brother’s loyalty 
Sithu put Kyawzwa to death on the pretext of having failed to conduct the flow of water in the canal. 
Kyawzwi, then became a Nat, and, in revenge, possessed and killed his brother Sithu, who also 
became a Nat. 

It is also said that Minye Kyawzwa, the son of King Mingaung of Ava, and governor of 
Pakhan, also became a Nat in Pakhan, when he was killed at Dalla. In support of this belief in 
Paldian, there are still shown a monastery founded by him, and a temple dedicated to him. 

Besides, in the month of Nayon (June) every year, in honour of the Nat lamps are lighted and 
cock-fighting is held in the public streets. 

Another legend says that Kyawzwa was the youngest brother of the four ministers of King 
Alaungsithu, who gave him in marriage to one Borne, a girl of Popa, the daughter of a toddy- 
drawer. While living with Borne at Popa, he died of excessive drinking. He then became a Nat. 
He himself was a native of Kuni village, east of Pakhan. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in a scarlet paso^ with one end round the neck, 
and a scarlet turban. He then mimics a cock-fight, amuses himself with fireworks, and slaps his 
arms as Burmese boxers do. He chaunts an ode, in which he confirms the last legend about himself. 
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He is said to be able to cure all affections of the stomach, and is generally propitiated with liquor, 
for which he has a decided preference. 

33, Myankpet Shinma Nat. 

She was wet-nurse to Mintara Shwedi and native of Northern Kadu village. She became the 
second wife of Minye Thengathu. On her return from her parents she was delivered ol a son, to 
the west of Sagaing. She lived in a large shed built for her, but she soon died of the effects of child- 
birth, The child was safely taken to Taung-ngii and delivered into the hands of his father Mlnyc 
^i’henga. When Tabiii Shwedi abdicated the throne, Kyawdin Nawrata,the son of Minye Thengathu, 
became king and reigned in Hanthawadi. His step-brother, the son of Myaukpet Shiiima, was then 
made governor of /faung-ngu under the name of Miiigaung. Thus the Nat was the mother of 
Mingaung of Taiing-ngu, In memory of the shed in which she died in child-birth, the place on the 
west of Sagaing is still called by the name of Taigyingri-ywa. 

Ill the festival to this Nat the medium wears a black jacket, with a black girdle and a shawl. 
She is also dressed as the medium of the Shvve Saga Nat, with the addition of a necklace. She 
chaunts an ode, and, holding twigs of thabye in both bauds, she dances. After this she mimics the 
sowing of the twigs as if she were sowing a held. She is supposed to cause all feminine diseases. 

34. Anauk Miby^ Nat. 

She was the Northern Queen of King Mingaunggyi, the son of King Mingyizwa. During 
a pleasure trip to a cotton field, West of Ava, with her maids, she met Min Kyawzwa coming on horse- 
back. On reaching the palace on her return she died and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in the same way as that of the Shwe Saga 
Nat, but without a rosary. She chaunts an ode and mimics the picking of cotton pods, dresses and 
spins cotton, weaving it into cloth, which she then wears. She then dances. 

35. Shingan Nat. 

She was the concubine of Sinbyiishin Thihathu, who died at AungbinlA She died at Ava on 
her return from Aungbiiile and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed as that of the Anauk Mibya Nat. Holding 
a fan in the right hand she bends herself, and, walking in this attitude, chaunts an ode. 

38. Shingwa Nat. 

She was the sister of Mimdale Bodaw. She was killed duriug the reign of Nawrata of Pagan 
along with her brother. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed as that of the Shingon Nat. She holds 
a fan with both hands, and, walking on her knees, chaunts an ode. 

37, Shinnbmi Nat. 

She was the daughter of Tboiibau HU, Queen of Okkalaba. She died at Tabaidaukyit, after 
her mother, while travelling to Upper Burma, and became a Nat. 

In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a gold embroidered skirt and a shawl. Placing 
a bunch of Thangesa plantains on her bead, she chaunts an ode and dances. In the ode she is 
represented as a child, as she died at the age of two. She is credited with having a special predi- 
lection for playthings, toys, dolls, and cakes. If she is not provided with these, she will cause the 
children of her votaries to cry in their cradles without any cause. 
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TIRUMAKGAI ALVAR AND HIS DATE. 

BY S. KBTSHNASWAMI AIYANGAE, M.A., M.EA.S.; BANGALORE. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless the fact that, although a, great deal has been 
written coiicerniDg the VaisluiaTa Saints and devotees, their history has yet to be written. There 
has, unfortunately, been too great a tendency in the writers, great and small, to refer them to 
periods, more as it suited their preconceived notions as to the recent origin of Yaishnavisra in. 
general, than on any dispassionate examination of such evidence, imperfect in its nature of course, as 
is available. It would not be going over quite a beaten track to bring together here sucli historical 
information as has been brought to light, setting aside the extreme Saiva arguments of 
Tirumalaikkoliindu Pillai and his school on the one side and the ardent Vaislmava view of 
A. Govinda Oharln and his school on the other. This is not because I do not appreciate tliolr 
learning, but because the one school would deem nothing impossible of belief, while the other would 
see nothing that could not be made to lend itsell to giving the most ancient of these saints a date 
Somewhere about the end of the first millennium after Christ. Gopinatha Rao belongs to a different 
school, and in his recent ambitious attempt (iu the Madras Recieiv for 1905) at a history of 
Vaishnavism in South India, he has come to certain conclusions, which would certainly have 
commanded assent but for a too transparent tendency to establish certain conclusions. 

Without pretending to say the last word on the subject, I shall merely put forward certain 
facts and arguments I have been able to gather in my studies and tlie notes that I have made 
from the writings of some of my friends, who have been pursuing similar research, and leave it to 
my readers to draw their own conclusions, while not depriving myself of the pleasure of making 
such inferences as appear to me warranted. I may at the outset acknowledge my obligations to my 
friend, Panclit Raghavaiyangar, Assistant Editor of the Sen Tamils who has with remarkable courtesy 
placed some of bis notes at my disposal, and has been of great help to me in looking up references, 
&c., to literature. 

The Vaishnavas, like their confreres of other sects, trace their hierarchy of ejurus (preceptors 
in religion) from God himself. Putting the transliiiiary part on one side and coming dow’ii to terra 
firma, their list consists of names divided into two broad classes, entitled, in Vaislmava parlance, 
the AJv^rs and Ach^ryas. There are twelve among the former and a large number 
among the latter, which is being added to by each separate sect or unit at the decease of the existing 
gteru for the time being. W'ithout going into the details of the hagiology of these saints and preceptors, 
we are enabled to collect the Ajvars, from the traditional accounts alone, into three groups — ■ 
the ancient, the middle, and the last. 

The list of the Twelve Alvars, with their traditional dates of birth, is as follows ; — 


f Poygai Alvar 

B. C. 4203 

JLnwnf.) 

„ 4203 

1 P6y Alvar ^ 

4203 

( Tirumalisai Alvar 

4203 

fNamm Alvar 

B. C. 3102 

1 Madhurakavi 

3102 

Middle. Kiilasekhara 

„ 3075 

j Periy Alvar 

„ 805G 

\_Andr 4 ... 

„ 3005 

C Tondaradippodi 

B. C. 2814 

Last j Tiruppan AMr 

,, 2760 

^ Tirumangai klvh: 

2706 
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'Disregarding these apparen% definite dates, In 'which, however, most Tamil works, parfcicnlarly 
those of a religious character, are peculiarly weak, it is still possible to regard this traditional order 
as fairly in chronological sequence. E'ven the Vaishnava hagiologists have very little to say about the 
first group. Their information about the second is meagre, while of the third they have something 
to say that might be historical. The name at the head of the paper is the very last, and there are certain 
facts concerning him, which cannot lightly be passed over by any one who would try to examine the 
chronology of the Alvars. 

Tirii'oaangai Alvar is the author of the largest number (1,861 stanzas) of the 4,000 verses 
of the Vaishnava Prabliandam, Hamm Alvar coining next with a number almost -as great. ' He 
belonged to the Kallar Caste and was born at Kurugur in Ali Nadu in the Shi^ali taluka of 'the 
Tanjor© District. There he pursued, when he grew up to man’s estate, the profession of his father, 
which was of a duplex character, — the government of a small district under the reigning Chola and 
playing the knight of the highway, in both of which capacity he appears to have achieved great 
distinction. The critical stage of his life was reached when he fell in love with the foaridling 
daughter of a Vaishnava physician, who would not marry him unless he reformed and became 
a Vaishnava. He went to TirunaraiytLr, -near Kumhhakonam; and there received -the sacrament'. 
He was not yet to gain the object of his desire, as the young, lady, in sis ted upon his feeding 1,008 
Vaishnavas a day for a whole year. This he could do only by plundering wayfarers, which he did, 
consoling himself with the idea that he was doing it in the name of God. A second transformation 
was yet in store for him. One night he waylaid a Brahman bridal party, and was probably stricken 
with remorse for the very enormity of this deed. He there received from the Brahman, who was 'no 
other than God himself come in human shape to fulfil his ends on earth, that mysterious ‘ mantra ’ 
the name HarUyana. On being thus blessed, he broke out into verse and his first ^ decad ’ of verse 
makes this confession. Thereafter he began visiting all the shrines sacred to Vishnu, and at last 
settled in Srlrangam; to spend the rest of his' days in the service of God, and to 'rebuild some parts 
and remodel others of the great shrine, the funds for which he had to find by demolishing the great 
Buddhist shrine at Negapatam. Having done this to his satisfaction and provided for tha 'recital 
of Namm Alyar’s Tiruvaymoli annually at Srirangam he passed away. This, without any of the 
embellishments of the hagiologists, is the life-story of the man but not of the saint, for which the 
curious might read A. Govinda Charlu’s Holy Lives of the Alvdrs, \ . 

Let us now proceed to examine what historical reliance can be placed upon this story. The 
materials for the history of these sainted personages are entirely traditional and we can attach to 
the details only as much value as can safely be attached to mere traditions. The general tenor 
of the life may be correct, while we ought not to insist on details with too much certainty. Even 
in this modified sense the story does not enlighten us as to the age of the Alvar and his actual 
doings. But there are the monuments of the labours of Tirumangaimannati,,'z; 20 ., his works in 
the Frabhanda and the buildings he undertook in th© tempi© at Srirangam^ It is certainly very 
unfortunate that tradition has not preserved the Chola rider whose vassal the Alvar was. • This 
omission is significant of the fact that he was not contemporaneous with any great Chola ruler, 
although even these latter are never named specifically enough under similar circumstances. 

That he was the latest of the saints is ampljr borne out by the fact that he celebrates most, if 
not all, of the now well-known temples to Vishnu in India, while others celebrate only a few. TLe 
destruction of the richi Buddhist sanctuary at Hegapatam and the frequent references he 
makes to the Buddhists themselves in his works would refer us to times anterior to the centuries of 
Chola Ascendency, which is again indirectly borne out by the robber chieftain having been successful 
in his defiance of his Chola suzerain. That Negapatam was the headquarters of a Buddhist sect is 
borne out by the references to the jdace in such Tamil Classics as the Fermumhdndfrup'padai and so 
on, and the fact is attested even to-day by a place not far, off being known as Buddankdttiam, although 
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It is now a Brahman Tillage. These facts, in conjunction with references to the Pallavas in the 
Periyatirumoli, would refer the Alvar to the age of the Pallava Adcendency previoiis to 
the rise ©f "that Choja Power wMcli wielded imperial sway ovor South India from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century after Christa 

The PallaTa Ascendency was coeyal with that of the early Western Chafiilcya period and 
Tanished not long after the rise of the Rashtrakufcas, who overthrew their enemies, the Western 
Chalukyas. Before adducing positive evidence that tends towards^ this conclusion, we have to 
examine critically the opinions offered by others as to the age of the Alvar. Bishop Caldwell and 
those that followed Mm could be excused if they held that these were disciples of Ramanuja, as 
aow-a-days Gopinatha Rao is willing to believe that Tirumangai Alvar and other later Alvars wore 
contemporaries, if not actually disciples, of Alavandar, Ramanujans great-grandfather. 
In support of this view he quotes a stanza from a work called Koiloluliu, which is a history of the 
Srirangam Temple. In the stanza a street, called after Tirumangai Alvar, comes after a street called 
after a Rajamahendra. This latter is identified with the son and successor of the Eajendra who 
fought the bat le of Koppam in 1052 A. D. Henco he infers that Tirumangai Ajvar must 
- have lived in the latter half of the 11th century/ 

That Bamantija had read and had derived much wisdom from the works of this last of the 
Alvars is in evidence, so as to satisfy the most Fastidious student of history, in the centum known as the 
MmamijanurraridMdki, a work composed during the lifetime of Rfimanuja by a convert and pupil of 
his own disciple Ktiratt Alvar, This connection betw^een Amudan, the author of the centum^ and 
Kuratt Alvar is borne out by stanza 7 of the centum and the old Gurwparamparai of Piiibalagya 
Jiyar, stanzas 8—21, The former acknowledges Ramanuja’s indebtedness to all the twelve A}yk» 
and the two early A^ohatyas, Nadhamuni and his grandson Alavandar. This inconvenient piece of 
evidence has been accorded no place in the array of evidence and authorities passed in review by 
Gopinatha Rao, 

To pass on to the positive evidence available, the Vaishnavas always regarded the Alvars 
higher in spiritual estate than the AchAryas, not merely as such, but also 
as being more ancient, and they must have had some reason for making this distinction. 
If Tirumangai Aj/ar and others of that class had been disciples of Alavandar, why 
call this latter only an Acharya and Lis disciples Alvars, the idols of the Ajyars being placed 
in temples and woTship>ped, while those of most of the Acharyas are not. Leaving this aside 
as the outcome of a most unreasonable partiality on the part of the Vaishnavas, we have other 
evidence to fall back upon. Inscriptiona of Rajaraja II., about the middle of the 12th century, 
contain the unusual name Arattamukki D^san — the first part of which is a special title of 
Tirumangai Ajvar, Next, prince Chola- Kerala, about the middle of the 11th century, made 
provision for the recital of Tirunednuddndoham^ one of the works of Tirumangai Alyar, which 
Would be extraordinary if he had been living at the time and working to accumulate merit and earn 
his title to saintliness, especially as his life was, during the greater part of it, far from saintly. 

That Tirumangai Alv^r was not a disciple of Alavanddr is also made probable by n 
stanza in praise of his work by Tirukkotfciyar Nambijrom whom Ramanuja had to learn, which goes 
to fthow that this Alvdr’s works had been regularly studied and handed down from preceptor to disciple 
for some time at least. Again, the conquering Chola brothers, Rajadhinlja, who fell at the battle of 
Koppam, and his younger brother Raj^ndra who succeeded him, had an elder brother by name 
A|avand?in. If this name bad been given to him because of the Acharya, the latter must have been 
antmor to him by a considerable interval, as even now the name is specially Vaishnava, 


1 RetieMJ, Feb, and May, 1905. — History of the Srivaishnava Movement. 

^ EpigrapHst^s Eeport for 1900, p, 10. 
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This would make Alavaud^r’s grandfather Nadhamuni much prior to the age ascribed to him by 
Gopinatha Hao» He lays much stress upon the fact that Nadhamuni was accustomed to going to 
Gaagaikonda Cholapuram, founded by Gangaikonda Chola^ in 1024 A. D. This is a detail which 
cannot be looked upon as a crucial piece of evidence, as it is possible that the hagiologisis alone are 
responsible for it. When the earliest among them wrote the lives of their saints, they were so 
accustomed to Gangaikonda Cholapuram as the Chola capital, that when they heard that 
Nadhamuni visited the Chola ruler, they naturally put down Gangaikon<Ja Cholapuram as the Chola 
capital. It certainly would not be unreasonable to ascribe Nadhamuni to a period in the earlier half 
of the 10th century A. D. This is exacily the conclusion warranted by the proper understanding 
of the traditional account, which is that NMhamuni was born in A. D. 582 and that he was in what 
is called Yoga Samddhi for 340 years. Ibis would give the date 9^2 A. D. for the death of 
Nadhamuni, which is not at all improbable, taking all circumstances into consideration. But why did 
the hagiologists then ascribe ibis long life or long death in life to Nadhamuni ? The explanation is not 
far to seek. They believed, and the Vaishuavas do believe even now, that there was an unbroken 
succession of these saints, and unfortunately they found a gap between NMhamuni and the last 
Aivk. This they bridged over this clumsy fashion.3 

If the above view of the connection between the Alvars and the Acharyas is correct, then 
we shall have to look for Tirumangai Ajvar a two or three centuries earlier than Nadhamuni, 
and this would take us to the seventh or the eighth century of the Christian era. This is certainly 
warranted by the frequent references to the Pallavas^ and by none at all to the modern Cholas, even 
to the Chola Rajamah^ndra, who did so much for ihe Srirangam Temple. According to Gopinatha 
Rao, the only Chola that is referred to by the Alvar, and referred to elaborately, is the ancient 
Choja K6clichengai3L in the decad regarding Tiruiiaraiyur. This, in combination with 
references to the Sangam in the body of the work, brings him later than the age of either. But 
another decad in praise of the Paramesvara Yinnagar at Kanchi gives in great detail the achievements 
of a Pallava ruler, whom Dr. Hultzsch considers to be identical with Paramifevaravarman II., 
from the name of the shrine. This is not a necessary inference, as any other Pallava paramount 
sovereign might have had the title Pallava Paramesvara, and the foundation, when contracted, 
blight have become Paramesvara Yinnagaram, e. g,, Yidya Yinita Pallava Paramesvaram. And 
notwithstanding the details given in the decad, it does not find support from what is known of 
Paramesvaravarman II. This Pallava sovereign, whatever his name, won victories over his enemies 
at Mannai, Nenmeli, and Karur. At Kariir he fought against the Paiidya and at Nenmeli against 
the Yillava (Chera), but the enemy at Mannai is not specified. If these names could be identified 
with places where Udaya Chandra won victories for his master Nandivarman Pallavamalla or 
Nandipottaraja, then the Alvar must have lived after Nandi varmaii, or, at the earliett, dming 
his reign. 

Among these victories we find mention of a defeat of the Pandyas at Maiiijaikkudi and the 
taking of Kfi-lidurg^.® Mannaikkudi may be the AJvar’s Mannai,. and Kfilidurga the Alvar's 
‘‘Kunrail.’’ Karur as such does not find mention in the inscriptions. It may be that this name 
refers to an incident in which Udaya Chandra played no part. Then comes Nelveli, where 
Udaya Chandra won a victory ; but the Alvar speaks of Nenmeli, and the war was between the 
Pallava and the Chera (Yillavan). It is probable that these separate incidents refer to different 
pallava princes who worshipped Yishnu at the Paramesvara Yini^garam shrine. Whatever be the 
real nature of these references, whether they refer to one Pallava Nandivarman or to several, such as 
Simha Yishnu, Paramesvaravarman and Nandivarman (in fact, all the Yaishnava Pallavas), it is 


3 If Kalhana, the professed historian of Kajlmir, did the same with respect to early rnlers of Ka^mtr in the first 
oenturies A. D., is it wonderful that these hagiologists fell into snoh a trap ? 

^ Seep. 486, VoL III., Sen Tamil, Pandit M. Baghavaiyangar’s article. 

® Vide 8, Ind, Ins, Vol. II. Ft. HI. No. 74. Fleet, Bombay Qa^eiteer, Yol. I. Ft, II. pp. 326*327. 
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clear tliat w© have to look for the date of the Alv4r while the Rallavas were still in 
power and the Chojas had not come into prominence. 

There is one refer encej however, which should give ns a narrow enough limit for his time, and that 
Is, in the last stanza of the decad immediately preceding that just considered in celebrating the shrine 
of Ashtabhujaharam in Kunchi, he makes wdiat, in his case, appears as a somewhat peculiar reference 
to a certain 'Vairaindghan ‘bowed down to by the ruler of the people of the Tonda 
country, whose army (or strength) surrounded Kunchi.’ In all referdices made to rulers, 
he has been specifying people who had. made special donations to Vishnu, whether with respect, to 
Chidambaram, Triplicane or Tirunaraiyur. In this case alone is tlie reference made in a secular 
fashion. Besides, the language indicating the connection would warrant the inference that the 
reference is made to a living person. In the conomentary of Periya Achan Pillai, Vairameghan is 
explained by the term Chakravarti (emperor)* Thus it is clear that at the time referred to, there 
was a Pallava ruler who was under the protection of an imperial personage whose name (or rather 
title) was VairamSghan. This again warrants the inference of the decline of the Paliava power. 

Among the inscriptions so far brought out, we have not often come across the names but the 
Bashtrakfita Dantidurga II. of the genealogical table of the family, in Fleet’s Kannada Dynasties, 
is given this name from the Kadaba Plates published by Mr. Rice.^ This was the personage wlio 
overthrew the natural enemies of the Pailavas, vis., the Western Chalukyas of Ba(am\, and in 
their stead established the Rashtrakuta power. According to the Ellora Inscription rebjrred to by 
Pr. Fleet, 7 “Dantidurga completed the acquisition of sovereignly by subjugating the ruler of 
Sandhahbupa (?), the lord of Kanchi, the rulers of Kalinga and Kosala, the lord of the vSrisaila 
country (Karnul Country), the Seshas (?), and the kings of iVlaJava, La^ and Tanka (?).” This 
Dantidurga was deposed by his uncle Krishna I., about 755 A. D, The king of Kanchi (during the 
period including 754 A.D., the only known date for Dantidurga Vairamogha) was Nandivarmau 
w'ho ruled for fifty years from about 710 A. D.^ Be is regarded as a usurper and is so far the last 
great Pallava ruler knowri in South Indian History. It is highly probable that when the 
Chalukya power was overthrown, the Pailavas advanced in the direction of Karnhh The 
Rashtrakfita records, therefore, together with the statement of the Ajvar, would lead 
us to believe that Dantidurga beat back the enemy and was in occupation of Ktochi, 
Nandivarman was a Vaishnava, and Tirumaugai Alvar’s praise of him is admissible as that of a 
brother-devotee, but any reference by him to an enemy would be far from complimentary. Hence, it 
could only have been made in the manner in which it is, under circumstances when he could not get 
out of an unpleasant reminiscence such as the above. An inference, therefore, seems to be 
warranted that the Alvar flouiished in this period exactly, and it would certainly be in keeping 
with the most cherished tradition of the Yaishnavas that the arrangement made by the Alvar for the 
recital of the TiruvoyemoU of Namm Alvar had fallen into desuetude in the days of Nadhamuni and 
he had to revive it at Srlrangam after much ado. The date of Tirumangai Alv^r then has 
to be allotted to the earlier half of the eighth century of the Christian era. 

We have now to dispose of another Vaishnava tradition which has often proved a red 
herring across the path of many a Baiva scholar of repute, and made him lose his balance of mind. It 
is the story that Tirumangai AJvar held a successful disputation with the Saiva Sag© 
Tirujh§,na Sambanda. It does not concern us here to examine whether the disputation was 
successful to the Vaishnava or the 'Saiva ; hut our only business is to examine whether the two could 
have been contemporaries. A late revered Saiva scholar, in a letter to a friend of mine, who enquired 
if there was anything to warrant this, promptly wrote back to say that it was “ as false as any 
Vaishnava tradition.” If Sambanda paid a visit to the man who destroyed Badami in 642 A D., 
it might have taken place about the end of the seventh century, and so, if Tirumangai Alvar had been at 
the height of his religious devotion about the middle of the eighth century, it is possible they were 

e Ilpigrcv!p}iia Carnaiaka, Gb. 61, Yob XI., Tumkftr. ? Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I. Pt. 11. p. 389. 

® Sen Tamil, Yol. I. p. 80. _ . 
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contemporary. Besides, they were both natives of the same place nearly ; the Saiva was born at 
Shiyali, and the Yaishnava at a village not far off. The dispute is said to have taken a curious 
form. It was not a religious question, but was only one of title to ability in composing poetry. The 
Alvar’s disciples went about shouting “here comes ndluhaviperumal (he thsit exceh in composing 
the four kinds of poetry).” The Adiyar’s disciples objected and ushered the Alvar to their preceptor’s 
presence. The Alvar was asked to compose a hural and burst out with a decad in praise of Sri Rama 
of Shiyali, beginning with “ Orukural ” (unparallelled dwarf), a sense entirely different to 
that which the Adiyar would have given to the word. The story further goes on to state that 
Sambanda was satisfied and not only acquiesced in the titles of the Alvar, but even made him 
a present of the trident he used to carry. It is of no use to enter into the details of the story, 
as, so far, it has merely led to annoyance, but one particular, however, cannot be passed over here. 
And that is, that the Alvar, who generally gives himself one of the titles in the concluding stanza of 
each decad, breaks out at the end of this one into a rather provoking and assertive enumeration of 
all of them. 

It would appear, therefore, after all has been said, that tradition combined with the result of the 
historical research, as far as it bears upon the subject, would allot Timmangai Ajyar to the 
earlier half of the 8th eentnry after Christ ; and, thus possibly he was a younger contemporary 
of Tirujfiana Samba, and perhaps an elder of Sundaramurtl Ndyandr. .. 

MISCELLANEA; 


A SUCCESSION CUSTOM AMONG SIKH CHIEFS 
IN THE PANJAB. 

At p. 21 of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Lav) of 
Inheritance to Sikh Chiefships (Lahore, 1869) 
occurs the following passage : — 

The elder son loses his position should 
he be married subsequently to his younger 
brother. The unanimous opinion of all the 
chiefs above referred to ( ? the cis-Sntlej 
chiefs) was as follows 

“ If there be two uterine brothers betrothed in 
two families, and if from any cause the marriage 
of the elder brother cannot take place, and the 
parents of the girl to whom the younger brother 
is betrothed be importunate for the mandage, the 
father will not permit his younger son to be first 
married, because the performance to his fore- 
fathers of the funeral rites, &c , from the 
hands of an elder son could not take place 
unless he had been married prior to his 
younger brother. The mandage of the elder 
must, therefore, precede. If the younger son, 
from the importunity of the girl’s parents, be 
first married, and his elder brother afterwards, 
then the performance of the funeral obsequies to 
his forefathers are prohibited to him, and it may 
be said the younger takes the place of the 
elder by reason of his being first married.” 

I have failed to trace any such custom in the 
published records of the Punjab Ciostomary Law. 
The limitation of the present rule to uterine 
brothers, if correct, is peculiar* 

H, A, Bose* 

5th December 1905. 


CUSTOMABT LAW HEGABDING SUCCESSION 
IN RULING FAMILIES OF THE PANJAB 

HILL STATES. 

In continuation of the article on this subject, 
ante, Yol. XXXIY. p. 226, I give here another 
instance of the rule that the son first recognised 
as heir, not necessarily the first-born son, is 
entitled to succeed to the throne. This instance 
comes from the Katoch family, a R^ja of which, 
UdS Ohand, had three sons, Dilawar Ohand, 
Bhim Ohand, and Korp&l Ohand. In a rhymed 
Chronicle of the Katoch family it is recorded 
that : — 

Doha (Couplet). 

Dilawar Ohand and Bhim Ohand were bom 
on the same day, 

The Raj^ heard of Bhim Chand’s birth first. 

Chaupdi (Quatrain). 

Ud^ reflected to himself:— 

That both his sons were alike (i.e., equal), 
*He, of whom I first heard is entitled to 
the throne.’ 

D6hd (Couplet). 

When Bhim Ohand became Raja, 

Dil§.war Ohand became a subordinate Raja. 

I have, so far, not been able to obtain a copy of 
the original manuscript of which the above is 
a translation. 

H, A, Rose. 

4th December, 1905, 
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The Jaipur Observatory and its Btiilber,. By 
Lieut. A. ft'. Garrett, li. B., assisted by Pakdit 
Chandbadhae Guleex (Gold Medallist of tho 
MaLaraja’s College). Published under the Patronage 
of H. H. the Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh of 
Jaipur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. Allahabad: 1002. 

The five Observatories or Maiiamandiras 
erected by Jayasingh (1699 — 1743) at Benares, 
Djjam, Mathura, Dehli, and Jaypur have been 
long known, by report at least, to Europeans. 
In the ISth century Sir Bobert Barker gave an 
account of the one at Benares in the Philosophical 
Transactions (Vol. LVII.), and in Bernoulli’s 
edition of Tieffen thaler’s “ Description de ITndc” 
(1786) was published an account of those at 
Jaypur and Ujjain. Dr. William Hunter accom- 
panied the Agra Resident’s expedition to IJjjaiu 
in 1792-3, and prepared a description of the 
observatories at Dehli, Ujjain, Mathura, and 
Benares, with a translation of the introduction 
to, and an enumeration of Jayasingh’s astrono- 
mical tables, which was published in the Asiatic 
Researches, 1797 (Vol. V., pp. 177 — 211), Since 
then, however, but scanty notice has been taken 
of these very interesting structures, of which the 
finest was that at Jaypur; indeed the only 
mention we remember worth notice is a short 
one in 1865 of the Benares observatory by Bapd 
Deva Sastri. 

Early in 1901 the Maharaja of Jaypur decided 
®to completely restore” the observatory there, 
and the work was carried out and completed in 
Pebruary 1902, by the Public Works officials, in 
the usual way. The hook under notice — 76 
pages of text, two photographs, and ten litho- 
graphed plates — gives some account of the builder 
and his astronomical theories, together with a 
chapter of 8 pages descriptive of the observatory 
and another of 32 on the instruments, and some 
caiculatioES, the results of which may be received 
with caution. On p. 70 we are told that Jayasingh 
found the precession in 297 (lunar) years to be 
4° 8' or annually, which agrees almost 

exactly with the modern determinations,” hut 297 
lunar years are scarcely 288*3 tropical ones, so 
that the annual precession is not so close to the 
truth as he assumes. How the table on p, 44, 
repeated on p, 73, giving the sidereal mean time 


of ciilmuiathig for the twelve zodiacal signs, was 
computed, rerpiiros some explanation: to the six 
signs arc assigned exactly tiie same times, in the 
reversed order, as to the first six, — wliich may 
be a Hindu method of reckoning (.7o?fr. A. S. 
Benr/., Vol. YlII., p. 835), but cannot be quite 
correct. 

Restoration for rcsioratioifis sake seems to have 
been the guiding motive of the operations ; and 
we have an example of its usual results in the 
treatment of tho twelve instruments called 
Rasivalayas, formed of gnomons with graduated 
quadrants on each side. No description of those 
instruments by Jayasingh or his assistants, we 
are told, could be found ; ]>ut as they were 
twelve in number, it seemed probalile that 
one was connected with each of the signs of 
the zodiac,” and this mere assumption being 
accepted, one of two theories dependent thereon 
followed, — viz. : either that one of the twelve 
instruments was to be used as each sign of the 
zodiac ” rose on the horizon ; — or, that they were 
to be used as each “ sign ” culminated. One 
would have expected that the Hindu yoga stars, 
not quite on the ecliptic, would have been chosen 
rather than tho space of 30 degrees occupied by 
a sign — without any celestial object to mark 
either its precise commencement or end. But as 
neither case was responded to by the positions of 
the gnomons, it was summarily “ decided to make 
the necessary alterations in the albifciides only in 
conformity with the hypothesis ” that they were 
to be used successively as each sign culminated. 
Whether tho hypothesis is partially correct or 
not, ib does litble honour to Sawai Jayasingh’s 
capacity, thus to interfere with his insbruments 
because bhey do not accord with it. Surely he 
may have had some reason for making the radius 
of eight of the quadrants just three-fourths of 
that of the other four, and for placing the 
gnomons differently from what this merely con- 
jectural use might imply. The instruments are 
not now to be required for use ; why then, we ask, 
were they at all meddled with ? But even if the 
insanahile mtdandi cacoetlies could not he 
restrained, yet had only the actual positions of 
these gnomons been carefully ascertained before 
this foolish alaoration was carried out, it might 
even yet have been discovered what really was 
Jayasingh s purpose in so arranging these twelve 
instruments ; bub now that opportunity is for 
ever lost. 
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Throiigliout fclie book references are sparse, and 
we find little or no acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject. Dr. W, Hunter’s account and 
Brennand’s * Hindu Astronomy ’ appear to be 
the only works distinctly referred to, and these 
are very insufficient guides for anyone taking in 
hand to deal with the instruments of a man of 
Haja Jayasingh’s astronomical knowledge and 
skill. 

Professor J. Hiem, an astronomer interested 
in Indian astronomy, remarks on this work that 
he ‘ is very much astonished to observe how 
completely Hindu Pandits of to-day have lost 
touch with the astronomical knowledge of their 
forefathers, so that they no longer understand 
the use of instruments which are only 200 years 
old.’ The author’s account of the Hasivalaya he 
thinks ‘forced, and without a close examination 
of the instruments as they were, it would hardly 
be possible to form an accurate opinion of them, 
— all the more as the description given is clearly 
adapted to the writer’s theory.’ 

In the Journal of the E, Asiatic Society, 1893 
(p. 737, note), a bibliographical list of papers on 
Hindu astronomical instruments was given, which 
it may be useful for students to repeat here in 
an estended form : — 

1. Sir Robert Barker’s ‘ Account of the 
Observatory at Benares,’ with 3 plates : Philosophy 
Transactions, Yol. 67 (1779), pp. 598 — 607. 

2. ‘ Further particulars respecting the 
Observatory at Benares.’ Phil. Trans,, Yol. 83, 
pp. 45 — 49, 

3. Tieffenthaler’s Description de VInde, ed. 
Bernoulli, tome I , pp 316 f., and 347 f., has short 
notices of those at Jaypur and Ujjain. 

4. W. Hunter’s ‘ Account of the Astronomical 
Labours of Jayasinha,’ in Asiatic Besearches, 
Yol. V. (1799), pp. 190 — 211, gives some account 
of the observatories at Dehli, Ujjain, Mathura, 
and Benares. 

5. J. J. Middleton’s * Description of an 
Astronomical Instrument presented to the 
Government of India by Raja Ramsing of Kota,’ 
Journal Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Yol. YlII. pp. 831 — 838 

6. Pandit Baph Deva Sastri, in the Tran- 
sactions, Benares Institute (1865), pp. 191 — 196^ 
described the Manmandra at Benares. 

To these Dr. Riem now adds : — • 

7. William Daniell’s Tioelve Views from 
drawings, fol. London, 1800 (2 plates from 
Dehli). 


8. Baden Powell’s Ha7idhooIi; of the Mami- 
facturesand Arts of the Panjal) (1872), pp. 260-61, 
gives a list of instruments. 

9. E. Burgess ‘ On the Origin of the Lunar 
division of the zodiac represented as the Naksliatra 
system of the Hindus,’ in Jour, of the American 
Oriental Soc., Yol. VIII. pp. 309—334. This 
paper does not treat of the nature of the 
instruments. 

10. J . Gall on a zodiac carved on the roof of 
a temple in S. India. Philos, Trans. 

pp. 353-54 

11. W. Breniiand, Hindu Astronomy (1896), 

pp. 106—111. 

12. W. del Mar’s India of To-day, p. 129. 

J. B. 


Paeijatamanjaei oe Vijatasei, a Natika composed 
about A. D. 1213 by Madaua, the preceptor of the 
Paramara king Ariunavarman, and engraved on 
stone at Dhura. Edited by E. HuLiTZScn, Ph.I). 
Leipzig; Otto Harassowitz ; 1903. Sole Agents for 
India, Bombay Education Society’s Press, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

The Parijatamaujari is a Natika of the same 
pattern as other Natikas, and, as such, it must 
have contained four acts. Only the two first 
acts, however, have as yet been recovered. 
They are engraved on a slab of black stone which 
has been found at Dhar, the old capital of the 
Paramara kings. The Natika was compos ri in 
honour of the Paramara king Arjunava-'man, 
of whom we possess copper-plate grants fri.m the 
years 1211, 1213, and 12L5 A. D. The Pa.ijata- 
mahjari can accordingly be dated at about A. D. 
12 i 5. It has already been published by Pr< hssor 
Hultzsch in the Dpigrapliia Indica, YoL YIII^ 
pp. 96 if., and it is now republished in handy 
book-form by the same scholar. 

The Parijatamanjari is not the first Sanskrit 
play which has been found engraved on stone. 
Fragments of two other plays, the Lalitav^i;Taha- 
rajaiiataka and the Harakelinataka, have riueady 
been found on some basalt slabs in Ajmerc and 
published by Professor Kielhorn (Got iiigen, 
1901, in the Festschrift sur Feier des 150 jairicjen 
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:Bestehens der Konigl, Gesellschafi der Wissen- | 
schafteni compare also J. A. XX. pp. 201 ; 

Gottinger N aGhricliten^ 1893, pp. 552 There 

is further an old tradition to the effect that 
the Hannmannataka was originally engraved 
on stone. This tradition receives a new support 
from the find of the Dhar inscription. 

The Parijatamanjari is also of interest in other 
respects. Its poetical value is small, though it 
contains several beautiful passages. Of greater 
interest is the fact that it has been composed as 
a hind of panegyric on a living person, the king 
Arjunavarman, who figures as the hero of the 
play. It is possible, thoxrgh it cannot be proved, 
that Professor Hultzsch is right in assuming that 
liis queen, Sarvakala, and the heroine, Parij ata- 
man] ari, are likewise real persons and not 
invented by the author, and that the latter was 
not of royal blood, but owed her elevation only 
to her personal charms. This latter supposition 
certainly receives some support from the play 
itself. It is a well-known fact that the heroine 
of a Natika should be a princess (see, 
Basardpa, ed. Hall, III. 427). That is also the 
case with the heroine of our play. She is not, 
however, said to be born in a natural way in 
a royal family, but we are asked to believe that 
the daughter of a Ohaulukya king of Gujarat, 
whom Arjunavarman had defeated, found her 
death in the struggle bixt was reborn as a cluster 
of Parij^ta-blossoms, which was afterwards 
transformed infco a woman. This fantastic tale 
becomes very reasonable under the supposition 
that the poet wanted to introduce a really living 
lady, who was not of royal blood, as the heroine 
of his N^tika, without infringing the rule that 
the heroine must be a princess* 

The Paiijatamanjari contains several passages 
in Prakrit. Only two Prakrit dialects are used, 
Satiraseni in prose passages and Maharashtri 
in verses. The two dialects are not always 
correctly distinguished. Thus we find forms such 

pinjarijjaniaj mihuna^ cauranga^ Jcavalidammif 
fechcliha, &o , in SaurasSni, and saliido, nijjidaf 
^de, &c.,in Maharashtri, On the whole, however, 
the PiAkrit is fairly correct. This fact is of some 
interest, because it shows that the art of writing 
a comparatively correct PiAkrit had not been lost 
in the 13th century, though the Prakrit dialects 
themselves had ceased to be spoken vernaculars 
centuries before that time. 

Professor Hultzsch has edited the Prakrit 
passages as he found them on the stone. Thus 


he has retained the ya-^ruti where it occurs, and 
has left the dental u in cases where a cerebral n 
would have been more correct. In doing so, he 
is in agreement with grammarians such as 
Homachandra. The ya-h'iiti is generally used by 
Jainas, and the change of an uncompound dental 
n to the cerehraEj, which is x)rescribed as a general 
rule by Yarariichi (ii. 42), cannot, at any time, 
have prevailed in the spoken vernaculars. 
Hemachandra excepts such cases where the n is 
initial. Old Prakrit inscriptions and modern 
vernaculars seem to show that Heinacliandra was 
nearer to the truth than Vararuchi. The 
Prakrits, as we know them from plays, had early 
become literary languages which must be learnt 
from books. Their base, however, was the actual 
speech of the people in very old times. That is 
the case not only with Sauraseni, but also with 
Mdhrirashtn, which dialect cannot be characteria 
ed as an attempt to imitate the indistinct language 
of singers. Tliat is proved by the use of a dialect 
which can, with the same right as Mahtlrashtri, 
be described as “ emasculated stuff ” by an 
important Indian sect in their religious books, 
and by the fact that the dropping of unaspirated 
single consonants between vowels must necessarily 
be presupposed in order to explain the vocabulary 
of Marathi, the modern descendant of Malidrashtri. 
With regard to the use of the dental and cerebral 
nasals, Marathi agrees with Hemachanclra’s rule: 
an old uncompounded ?2 between vowels becomes 
n, while an initial n and a double or compounded 
n is retained as dental. I therefore think that 
Professor Hultzsch is quite right in not correcting 
every n to n. In such cases the author has 
been influenced by the practice in the actual 
vernaculars. 

Professor Hultzsch’s edition of the text is 
excellent, as miglit he expected from so careful 
a scholar. He has introduced the spelling 
common in modern critical editions, but has 
made some slight alterations in a few places. 
I am not sure that he is right in altering 
pamphulla onp. 2, 1. 10, erndmuhayanda, p. 3, 1. 6. 
On the whole, however, I think that everybody 
will be thankful to the editor for his sound 
criticism, A Sanskrit translation of the Prakrit 
passages, which has been added by the 
editor, will prove to be a great help to students. 
The book will, on the whole, be a most 
convenient text-book for University lectures and 
examinations, 

Sten Konow. 
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AROHiEOLOay IN WESTERN TIBET, 

KHALATSE. 

BY THE BET. A. H. EBANCKE. 

I N tBe pursuance of my duties as a missionary stationed at the little village of Klialatse, 52 miles 
from Leh on the trade road, I have often to travel between these two plaoes. My journeys have 
afforded me an opportunity of accumulating material of a certain archmological and historical value, 
and my collection of historical records on rock and stone comprises at least 80 inscriptions, 
dating from o, 800 A. D, to c, 1800 A. I). Mostly out of this collection I now select some of 
the most interesting records and treat them in a series of articles* 


INSOBIPTIONTS AT KHALATSE. 


(A) The Record of the construction of the present Khalatse Bridge. 

On the left bank of the Indus, just underneath the end of the longer one of the two bridges, 
there is a boulder of granite with a somewhat polished black surface. Half of this boulder was 
blasted away in the most ruthless manner, when the bridge was repaired about three years ago. 
The inscription, however, escaped destruction- The present Commissioner, Captain Patterson, lias taken 
particular care of the stone, but there ought to be a law against the destruction by road-builders of any 
boulder bearing an inscription. On the above-mentioned boulder is an inscription of six lines. The 
characters employed are of the ordinary dBu-can type and very small, and have apparently been 
executed with steel implements. Like many other ancient inscriptions it c an only be read when the 
snn is in a certain position. The orthography employed in it (e. g,, myig for mig) bears witness to 
the age of the inscription, which cannot, in any case, he placed much after 1000 A. D. 


Tibetan Text. ' 

1. brugkyi lo dbyar zla tha chungkyi thses 
bcupala rgyalpoi yab rgyalpo cheiipo .... 

2 cadkyi sku rnamsla blonpo .... 

blonpo chenpo garkas kalatseyi zampa 
byaspas 

3. rgyalpo chenpos semscan thamscadkyi dondu 

byaspa ’adila sus snyingla logpa 

4. samsna snying rulcig lagpas regna lagpa chad 

cig myiggis log 

5. par byasna myig long sliig « , , , sus 

zampala iiganpa byodpa 

6. semscan dmyalbar skyeshig. 


Translation. 

1. In the dragon year on the 10th day of the last 
of the [three] summer months, the king’s 
father, the great king .... 

2 for all the bodies (idols ?) the 

minister . . . « the great minister 

Garka having made the Kalatse 
Bridge, 

3. the great king made it for the benefit of all 

creatures, Whoever thinks evil of it in 
iiis heart, 

4. Let his heart rot; whoever stretches his hand 

towards it, let his hand be cut off ; whoever 
harms it with his eye, 

5. may his eye become blind .... whoever 

does any harm, to the bridge, 

, 6. may that creature be born [again] in hell ! 


Note. 

Although the names of the royal personages, father and son concerned, are not given in the 
inscription, I feel almost certain that it goes back to the times of king Lka-ehen-nag-lug, who 
reigned about 1150 A. D. 
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My reasons are as follows 

(1) The inscription is approximately of that date, as is proved by its orthography, 

(2) Of all the ancient kings, only king Lha-chen-nag-liig’s name is mentioned in connection with 
Khalatse, which he is said to have founded, though this can hardly have been the case, as the Bard 
colony ol Khalatse, with a petty Dard king of its own, was already in existence in his time. But lie 
probably built the Brag-nag Castle above Khalatse, the bridge, and perhaps a few ofhcial houses? 
and he was the king who made Khalatse into a real dependency of tlie kings of Leh. That we iind 
two kings, father and son, mentioned in the inscription, is quite in accordance with a custom often 
practised by the royal families of Western Tibet, by which the heir-apparent, on reaching manhood, 
became the assistant of his father in the government, 

(3) The dragon year, named in the inscription, is identical with that mentioned in the rGijal- 
rahs as the year of the foundation of Khalatse. As the cycle is only of twelve years, this does not 
count for much, but in such a case as this the coincidence is worth remarking. 

(4) From a technical point of view this inscription is very much superior to the many which 
surround it, as it is the only one which suggests the use of steel. All the rest were probably 
wrought with stone implements. 

(B) Inscription of king Shirima. 

A boulder very close to that just mentioned is covered with a royal inscription. It Is of 
similar age, because it includes an instance of the ancient orthography, writing myi for the later mi, 
A great part of it is unfortunately illegible. The characters are of the ancient dBu-med^ type 
and are large and roughly executed, probably with some stone implement. 


Tibetan Text, 

1. rje Tgyalpo 

2. chenpo shirima myi tham 

3 lo rgyaiigba dung rgyud bod 

4. , , , , dzadpai , , , . 

5. , , , , Khala[tse] , , „ , shin 


Translation, 

1, The lord, the great king 

2, Shirima [for] all men 

3, . r , . year, the rGyangba-dung 

family [from] Tibet 

4, , , , • also made , , . , 

5, • , . 0 Khala[tse] , , , , 


Notes, 

There , . , . is no king Shirima mentioned in the rGyalrahs of Western Tibet, so it is 

not likely that the king of the inscription belonged to the royal family of Leh, The name Shirima 
does not even appear to be of Tibetan origin, and the inscription probably alludes to one of the 
last petty kings who held Khalatse before the advent of the Central Tibetans, or to 
one of the vassal chiefs they set up in accordaiice with their policy of not externiinuting the 
petty kings whom they subdued. 

These kings or chiefs may have resided at the castle now in ruins on the banks of the Indus, 
at the end of the cultivated area of Khalatse. It was surrounded by a deep ditch on the land side, 
and is the only one I have seen in Ladakh not built on an eminence. Underneath it, just above the 
river, are the remains of the piers of a bridge, making the third bridge built at Khalatse. 

The history of the three bridges seems to be as follows. The first bridge was at Balu-mkhar 
to reach which merchants had to travel on the left bank of the Indus for four miles over very uneven 
ground. The kings of Khalatse therefore built a second bridge underneath their castle to save four 


l Similar characters occur at Alchi-mkhar-gog, 
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miles of bad road. Tbe king of Leh, who made Khalatse into a Tibetan town, built a third bridge 
on the present site and sa^ed the trying journey on the left bank altogether. The Balu-mkhar Bridge 
and the second bridge then lost their importance and decayed, but the castle of Balu-mkhar seems to 
have been kept up down to about the Balti invasion in 1600, 

(C) Inscription of king rG-ya-shin, 

On another boulder, in the near neighbourhood of the preceding inscriptions, is one of a similar 
type to that inscribed by king Shirima. It is written in dBu-med ekaracters and very roughly 
executed. The lower part is illegible, as a more recent inscription has been carved straight across it. 
The first lines run thus ; — 

Tibetan Text, 

1 . rgyalpo chenpo 

2» rgya shin[sk]u yzhon 

3, Khala[tse] • , , • 

Notes, 

We have here possibly a record of another petty king of KRalatse of tke line of Skirima, 
This line has, perhaps, been ignored in local history for having given offence to the suzerain kings of 
Leh. At any rate it seems to have disappeared about 1200 A, D, The last witnesses of its existence, 
besides tbe ruined castle on the banks of the Indus above-mentioned, are a number of stkpas, partly 
in ruins, but still the highest in Khalatse. These stupas go to prove that, during its last days, the 
dynasty had become Lamaist, while traces of several graves close to the ruined castle go to prove that 
these kings, before they came into touch with the Leh Dynasty, were true Bards, whose custom it 
was to bury their dead. 

There is anotker Bard Castle on the brook of Khalatse, about a mile above the Indus. 
This castle seems to have escaped destruction from the Tibetans. It was deserted later on, when 
its inhabitants joined the Khalatse people and became Tibetanized,^ 

(B) Tke Lost Stone Inscription of King bBe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, e. 1650 — 1680 A. D, 

A little below the Brag-nag Castle at Khalatse, there used to be an inscribed stone, which was 
destroyed only a few years ago. As there are many people alive, who have seen and read it, and 
have a good reason for accurately handing down its contents, I give them as told to me. 

Tibetan Text, 

Chos rgyal chenpo bde Idaii rnam rgyalgyis Khalatsepala ; sabon ’adebspai dus ni, Icangrinas 
itaste, nyima bragkhungla nubna btabdgos ; drongpa elm dreiipai res ni, dangpo bsod rnams phelpa 
dang groiig dponpa dang gongmapa ysum ; yuyispa snumpa dang starapa dang dragehospa ysum ; 
^sumpa ni sabipa dang sherabpa dang bedapa ysuin ; bzliipa ni rkang chagpa dang klirollepa dang 
rallupa ysum ; Ingapa ni dragehospa dang gadcanpa dang grambucanpa ysum ; drugpa ni byabapa 
dang phaiiba dang brageanpa ysumj bdunpa ni rkyallupa dang skamburpa dang monpa ysummo. 

Translation, 

The religious king bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal [tells] the people of Khalatse : This is the time for 
sowing : when the sun sets in the cavity in the rock, looking from the Willow Hill, you must sow. 
The order of watering the fields (irrigating) for the peasants is this : hSod-rnams-phelpa and Grong- 

2 Besides the ancient Tibetan inscriptions, there are several ancient non-Tibetan inscriptions at Khalatse, 
One of them was reproduced ante, Yol. XX5L p. 401, Plate III., fig. 1, and Vol. XXXII. p. 331, Plate II., fig. 1. 
My collection of non-Tibetan inscriptions (mostly from Khalatse) numbers ten insoripions. Three of them were 
sent to Dr. Ph. Vogel, Archaeological Surveyor, Panjab, who pronounced one of them to be Kharosfchr, and another 
ancient Brahmi of the first century. Thus the theory of the presence qf the ancient pre-Lamaist Buddhigra in 
Ladakh is becoming an established fact. 


Translation, 

1. The great king. 

2. rGya-shin-[sk]u-7zhon 

3. [of] Khala[tse] , , , 
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clponpa and Gongmapa, these three, first ; sNumpa and sTarapa and Dragshospa, these three, sticond ; 
Sabipa and Sherabpa and Bodapa, these three, third ; rKangchagpa and Khrollopa and Ralliipa, these 
three, fourth ; Dragshospa and Gadcan pa and Grambucanpa, tlicsc three, fi ft! i j Byabapa and Plianba 
and Brageanpa, these three, sixth ; rKyallupa and sKamburpa and Monpa, these three, seventh. 

Hotes. 

The cavity in the rock” (haj hhitng) is a peculiar rock formation, which, to a person looking 
towards it from the Willow Hill ” {Icang ri), has the appearance of a window. This '' AVillow Hill” 
is in the middle of the village and is completely covered witli houses, but the name seems to indicate 
that in by-gone times there existed on it a clump or wood of willows. The time for sow’iiig is 
determined at Klialatse still in the way given in the edict. In other villages it is determined by the 
lamas or onpos (astrologers), who find a day of good omen for it 3 The order of watering the fields is 
still the same as that above given. Administrative wmrk of this kind is never recorded in the rGyalrahs^ 
and for this reason the evidence of the stone inscriptions is of particular value to the student of history, 

(E) Manuscript Decree of king Nyima-rnam-rgyal, e, 1700 — 1730 A. D. 

In the possession of the Dragehos family there are two decrees in MS. One of them 
was issued by king Nyima-rnam-rgyal, and the other by king rDorje-thse-dpaDmi-’agyur- 
dongrub-rnam-rgyal. 1 now give the text and a translation of the first. King Nyima-rnam- 
rgyal was celebrated for his wisdom in pronouncing judgment, and this decree is an interesting 
example of his manner of deciding difficult cases. 

From very ancient times the Gongmapa family had lield llie highest position in the village 
the oldest member being honoured with the title ‘ AV^azir.’ But apparently king bDe-ldan-rnam- 
rgyal, whom we know from the preceding edict, made Drag-chos the chieftain of the village, 
without deposing the old AVazir. The people of Khalatsedidnot like having two superiors, and w’ere 
in doubt which of the two was the person really to be treated as such, and king ISTyima-rnam- 
rgyal had to decide the point. The following decree embodies his decision of the matter. 

Tibetau Text. 

Sa skyong mi dbang phyug iiyima rnam rgyalba lliai bka. 

mNga ’ogtu ytogspai rgyal khams spyi dang bye phragtu Klialatsei rgan mi mangs yar mar 
®agrim 'agrulgyi sku thsab zlii draggi doiila mngagspa thamscad la springspa : ^aGangba rgya 
mthso pha nies rgyud ysiim iias Khalaise drag shos byed bzhinpalas, bar zhig Dongriib bsod rnam 
dang ’afchab rtsod byungnas sler khrims sar yongsnas ’athabpar, ladvags stod bsliamskyi rgan ysum 
inamskyis zhib ysal nyamias, bden brdargyi bar rgyan btangnas, rgyalpoi miia byedpar byasnas, 
haGaiigba rgya mthso rgyalnas, mna thsigtu : nga pha mesnas dragshos bka drin skyangsnas yod 
byinpa las draii krab Iaggi[s] byaspa yinri, de yang dragshoskyi thob khmigs gral ’ago dang 
ysangma kyithsir, grongpa dgu spo reskyi yado rkang ya gong phud, phug rkyas’ol rngas rnams 
thob nges sugar khrims yin zhes rnam rgyal rtsemo dang yyutur zhugsnas mna skyeliias, ytsaiig 
dag by as, sngar mal dragshoskyi dbang ris bdag thob, gong ysal clang bcas ynaspa bka drin 
skyangspa ylnpas, khyod gong ’akliod niamskyi[s] snyod ’athse bka ’aclod sogs ytannas, ma byedpa 
bdebax ynas bcugpa galche, galsrid phyag rgya ’adi mthong bzhin rtsis med byasna, rtsad ycod 
dragpo yongbai sosor goba bgyis, zhubapo bsodnam Ihungrub yin, ces shing spre zlaba 8 pai thses 
29 la pliobrang thsemo slel mkhar rtsenas ’abris. 

Translation. 

[This is] the word of the protector of the earth, [wffio is] rich in power over men, Nyima 
rnam-rgyal, the god. 


3 I was told later on, that also this edict contained a hint about fixing a day of good omen, w’-lien the sun was in 
the i:)03ition described above. But that i)art of the inscription has been forgotten. 
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It is proclaimed to all those under [my] goYernmeiit in general, and to the elders of Khalatse 
in particular, as well as to the messengers who are sent up and down on errands either of peace 
or of punishment (literally : peaceful and rough), ’aGongba-rgya-mtlisOj whose family has been 
Dragshos at Khalats© for three generations, on a certain occasion had a cpiarrel with Dongrub- 
bsod-rnams (the head, of the Gongmapa family). They came to the court at Leh and disputed. 
The elders of Upper and Lower Ladakh, haying carefully listened [to the case], cast lots to find exactly 
the truth, and made the king swear an oath, — ’aGongba-rgya-mthso won the case, and my oath is 
[this] : I have shown kindness to Dragshos since [the days of] my forefathers, and [Dragshos] 
has always done his work in a clever way. Thus it is suitable for Dragshos to receive: — The 
place of honor (at festivals), the dish of honor, a share of the game from nine peasants [who are] 
to offer it in turns, [a share] at the harvest of straw and lucerne. As has been the former custom, 
I swear by the existence of the rNam-rgyal-rtsemo (Hill) and yYntnr, and have made it clear that 
Dragshos receives the authority he has had before. As my mercy also extends to letting him rank 
with the nobility, it is important that you noblemen neither despise him nor give him any commands, 
<&G., but let him live in peace. Whoever, when seeing this letter, does not heed it, will he sternly 
brought to judgment. This must be understood by everybody. The petitioner is bSodnam- 
Ihungrub. Thus it is written on the 29th of the 8th month of the wood-monkey year [about 1705] 
at the Leh Palace, Pliobrang-tlisemo. 

Notes on the Tibetan Text. 

hyej)hragt'U, is the same as classical bragtn, the Ladakhi word being probably the more original. 

^agrim ^agridgyi sh%L thsab, are the aides-de-camp of the kings. 

bar sMgi at an opportunity. 

briar ^ is the classical hdai\ 

dran hrab laggis^ means ‘ in a clever way.’ 

hyi thsir, is a plate filled with more flour pudding than ordinary people receive. 

rlcang ya gong fhud, taking off a leg, or the upper part (when game was brought) ; this used 
to be the right of chieftains of villages. 

rnam rgyalrtsemo^ is the name of the hill behind Leh, on the southern slope of which the royal 
palace stands. 

yyutii'r^ seems to be a place-name ; I do not know where it is. 

gong ysal, were the noblemen, who were allowed to enter into tie presence of the king. Other 
people had to speak to the king through one of them who was called the ^ petitioner.’ So Dragshos 
(probably dragebos, sorcerer) had to get his case started through a pfti' loner, as is diown at the end 
of the document. 

Not© on the Englisb Translation* 

The matter of special interest in this case is that even by this king, who was particularly famous 
for his wisdom in pronouncing judgment, lots were cast, previous to coming to a decision. 

Seals of king Nyima-rnam-rgyaL 

There are two red seals attached to the decree. Tbe first is printed to the right of the first 
line In which it is stated that the decree is to be taken as the word of the king, and seems to be of an 
ornamental character only. Tb© second seal is placed at the bottom of the document. It is a 
square, containing in the centre the second part of the name of the king, rNam-rgyal, which is also 
the name of the dynasty. It is in Hor-yig, or ancient Mongolian characters. These characters 
are a square form of Tibetan and are written from top to bottom, after the manner of Mongolian 
writing. They are occasionally used for ornamental writing in Tibet. The name rNam-rgyal is 
written in two vertical columns, the left column containing the first, and the second column the 
second syllable of the name. 


(Yo be continued!) 
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HINDUISM IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

BY H. A. ROSE. 

L — Vaishiiava Oults.^ 

Hindu Cults in tile Sirmur State^ PAfijab, 

In tlie Sirinwr State, Pa^Bjab, tbe Hindus liaye two cliief cults, one Vaislinava, tlie otb-er 
Saiva. Tiie former of these two is represented by the cult of Paras Bfim and his derivative 
deities, which centres in Raink^-jio^, in the Rainka taJtsU of the State, at a great lake. Paras 
Ram’s brothers are usually supposed to have become water, but, according to one local variant,, 
J^mdaggan called his brothers cowards and turned them into women, so that now thcv 
are devts or goddesses, to wit ; La D^vi, Dormai, Bhadwachhri or Bh^darkali, and Kamli^ 
all of whom have temples in the State. The local cult and ritual of Paras Ram are described 
in the forthcoming Gasetteer of Sirmur ^ and to that description may be added the following 
mantra or prayer, and the habits or couplets which are given below : — 

The MantrA. 

Sambhade Sri Ragunath sahansar nam, jin ki kirpa. so Hari gun gawen, 

Om,! Ora ! Om! Aunkar ki nirinal jat! Nirmal jat se nabh ; nabh se kahwalj kahwai se 
Brahma otpati bhaS, Le dand karmandal asbnan ko ga^. Shankhasur Danav otpati bha§. 

Brahma tahan YM parhae, ta karan Brahma chalae Shivlok ko. ‘'^Sliivji, til hiu Harta, 
tu Hin karta, tu bin jane Char Yed ka mata.” 


^ Compare from Vol. XXXII. p. 376, Hinduism in the Himalayas.” 

2 J'io is apparently an old form of j'i, and the localised form of the legend runs that Jamdaggan Risht used 
to practise austerities at a peak called Jambu-ki-Dhar, near Jambu, where a mdjrl or temple still exists at the 
spot 'Where the rishi had his dJium or fire. The of Jambu still visits this mdrt every Sunday and sctnhn'ii'd 

day to worship there. Jamdaggan’s wife, Bainka Ji, had a sister Bainka who was married to Rfija SahnsSir-bahu 
( ‘ of the thousand arms ’ ), and once when the rhU celebrated a jag, Bainka asked Rainka to invite her to it. Bainka 
begged the risht to do so, but at first he refused, because he could not afford to entertain a raj A and his queen. 
He yielded, however, to Baink& s reiterated request and asked the god Indra to grant him Kam-dhan, the cow of 
plenty ; Slalp-brikhsh, the tree of paradise which yielded all manner of gifts ; and Knbcr, hliandaTt, the celestial 
steward who could supply all kinds of luxuries. When the rdjd arrived with all his court, the rishz was thus 
enabled to entertain him sumptuously, and the rdjd was so mystified as to the source of the risU’s wealth, that lie 
deputed his barber to find out whence it came, heaming that Kam-dhan was the main source of supply, the raj'5 
asked for the cow as a gift, which the rishi refused, and so the rdjd determined to take her by force, but the rlshi 
sent her into the sky to Indra. Thereupon the rdjd shot an arrow at the cow and wounded her in the foot, so 
the cow returned and attacked him. The rdjd, attributing this to the risM’s sorcery, put him to death and returned 
home.^ Bainka taking the rishi’s body in her lap, was bewailing his death, when she was divinely told that Kuber, 
hhanddii, had the amrit or elixir of life, and that a drop of it placed in the dead riBhfs mouth, would bring him 
back to life.^ So the risht was restored to life and ordered his younger sons to kill Bainkfi, thinking that she had 
instigated his murder with the intention of marrying Sahnaar-bahu, but they refused. Then the risM summoned 
Baras Bam, his eldest son, who was then practising austerities in the Konkan, and who appeared in an instant. Baras 
Bam killed his mother, and then, in consequence of the divine ourse which fell upon him, went to the plains (des), 
and swore to kill all the Ohhatrrs and to swim in their blood, deeming Sahnsar-bahu the cause of all his misery. 
Waging his war of extermination against the Chhatrts he had reached Kuru-kshetr, where Indra learnt what 
blood-shed he was causing in fulfilment of his oath and sent rain until the water rose to the height of a man, and 
caused^ the upper currents to turn red. Meanwhile Jamdaggan had been searching for his son, and meeting him 
with hiB axe on his shoulder, was so pleased with his performances that he asked if he had any desire . Paras RAm 
m reply begged his father to restore his mother and brothers to life, and performed his mother’s funeral rites. 

^ kad become jal saruj? or water, and that the former was in the larger and 

the latter in the smaller of the tanks at Bainka. 
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Kalien Maliadev : bam gun vicbaren, mangen bliikbsba, kaben Hart. Wobi barta ! Wob! 
karta ! Wobi janS cbar Ved ka mata. 

Ta karan pritbm^n Macbb Autar ottre. Macbb ki mata Sbankbawati, pita Purav RisM^ 
guru Mandbata, kb^tar Mansarowar purpatan nirdbalante. Sbankbasur Danav iio dbarantA 

“Butia Narain Kurm Autar ottre. Kuram ki mata Karnawati, pita Bilocban Hisbij 
guru Dbagisat B^wa Risbi, kbetar Bungarpuri purpatan nirdbalante. Madbo Kitav Danav lio 
dharantS. 

‘^Triti^ Barab-rup Autar ottrA Barab ki mata, Lilawati, pita Kaul Hisbi, guru Sabaj 
Eisbi, kbetar Kanakpur purpatan nirdbalante. Hirnakasbap Banav lio dbarantS. 

Chatorth^ Narain Narsingb Autar ottre, Harsingb ki mata Chandra wati^ pita Hari- 
brabm Risbi, guru Kasbip Eisbi, kbStar Multanpuri purpatan nirdbalante. Hirnakasb DanaY 
lio dbarante. 

Pancbam Narain Bawan Autar ottrS. Bawan ki mata Langawati, pita Bilocban Risbi, 
guru Kasbap Eisbi, kbetar Banaras purpaton nirdbalante. CbbalkS Balraja lio dbarante. 

‘‘ Kbasbtam Narain Autar ottre Paras Eamji. Paras Eamji ki mata Eainkaji, pita Jam- 
dagganji, guru Agast Muniji, kbetar Kopalpuri purpatan nirdbalante. Sabansar-babu Banav 
lio dbarante. 

Saptain Sri Earn Obandarji Autar ottrl. Earn Chandarji ki mata Kausbalya, pita 
Dasratb, guru Basbislit Muni, kbetar Ajudbiapuri purpatan nirdbalante. Dasbasur Rawan 
lio dbarante. 

Aslitara Sri Narain Krisban Autar ottre. Krisban ki mata Bewki, pita to Basdey, gurA 
Burbbasba Uisbi, kbetar Mutborapuri purpatan nirdbalante. Kansasur Ho dbarante. 

Naveme Narain Budli*-rup Autar ottiA. Budb ki mata Padmawati, pita to Bilocban 
Eisbi, guru Dhagesat Bawa Eisbi, kbetar Parsotampuri purpatan nirdbalante. Gayasur Banav 
lio dbarantS. 

^‘Dasbmie Narain Daswfln Autar ottrSngS. Kab ottrSnge? Ab lottrenge Magbe Masb6 
sbukal pakbsbe, ilewatl Nakbsbatre, Siiani-warS, titb asbtami. Batis gaj ka manusb hoga : 
athara gaj ka kbarag hoga; nau gaj ki cbauri bogi, musal dbara nir barsengS. Swait gbaura, 
swait palan, santa gyala malo megba, dumbar sir cbhattar braje. Kbara jal mitba boga, 
Hastni dudh degi. Dadb atal mitba boga. Nisbkalank ki mata Matangi, pita Bbanuk Eisbi, 
guru Sabaj-rup Eisbi, kbetar Sambbelauagri purpatan nirdbalante. Niskalank Danav lio 
dbarante. 


Translation. 

The story of Sri Ragunatb of tlie thousand names, by whose grace we sing tb© praises of 
Hari. 

Om I Om ! Om ! The stainless light of the letter Om From the light the navel; from the 
navel the lotus ; from the lotus was born Brahma. He took bis stafi and bowB and went to 
bathe. Shankasur, the Danav, was born. 

Brahma then taught the Fe-/as, and for that purpose Brahma went to Siva’s abode. 
(Said be) : Shivji, thou art the Slayer, tliou art the Creator, thou knowesfc the meaning 
of the Four Fedas.” 


5 i. 0., first cam© tb© stainless light. 


^ i. 0., the cla'^idand harma'iidal aarried by 
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Said Maliadcv (Biva) J “I ineditate on llio virtues (of God), I ask aims, I rt'pcat (tlic name 
of) Hari (ViskuTi), He is the Siayer ! He is tlie Creator ! He knows tlie nioaniug* of tlio Pour 
Vedas. 

Por this lie first assumed tlie Maclili (Fish) Incarnaiioti. The mother of the t'isli was 
Shankhawatij the father Purav Rishi, the teacher Alandliata, tlio birtlnpkice Mausarowar 
(Lake)« He slew Sliankhasiir, the Daiiav. 

^'Secondly; Nunan (Yishnu) assumed the Kurm (Tortoise) Iiicamatioin Tlic moiher of lliu 
Tortoise was Karnawati, the father Bilechan Bishi, tlie teacher Dhagisat BTiwa Risluk tlio 
birth-place Duugarpuri, He slew Madho Kitav, the Danav. 

^‘Thirdly, he assumed the Barali-rup (Boar) Incarnation. The mother of the Boar was 
Lilawati, the father Kaul Bishi, the teacher Sahaj Rishi, the birth-place Kanakpiir. JIo slew 
Hirnakashap, the Danav* 

‘‘Fourthly, Narain (Yishnu) assumed the Narsingh (Man-lion) Fncaniation. The mother 
of the Man-lion was Chandrawati, the father Hari-brahm Bislii, the teacher Kash![) Kishi, the 
birth-place Multanpuri. He slew Hirnakhash, the Danav. 

“Fifth, Nfiraiii (Yishnu) assumed the Bawan Incarnation. The mother of the Banam was 
Langawati, the father Eilochan Eislii, the teacher Kashap Kishi, the birth-place Benares. Uo 
deceived Balraja and slew him. 

“Sixth, Narl,m (Yishnu) assumed the Paras Eamp Incarnation. Tlie mother of Paras 
Ramji was Rainkaji, the father Jamdagganji, the teacher Agast Muniji, the birth-place 
Kopalpuri. He slew Sahansar-bahu, the Danav, 

“ Seventh, he assumed theBri Ram Ohandarji Incarnation. The motlior of Ram Cliandarji 
was Kaushalya, the father Dasrath, the teacher BasMsht Muni, the birth-place Aiiidhiapuri, 
He slew Dashasur Rawan. 

“ Eighth, Sri Narain (Yishnu) assumed the Krishn Incarnation. The mother of Krishn 
was DSwki, the father Basdev, the teacher Durhhasha Rishi, the birth-place Muthorapuri, Ha 
slew Kansasun 

“ Ninthly, Narain (Yishnu) assumed the Budh-rup (Buddha) Incarnation, The mother of 
Bndli was Padmawatl, the father Bilochan Rishi, the teacher Dhagesat Banu Rishi, the birth- 
place Parsotampuri, He slew GayAsur, the Danav. 

“Tenthly, Narain (Yishnu) will assume the Tenth Incarnation, When will he assume it? 
Now^ he will assume it in the month of Magh, in the light half, in the Re watt Nakshatra, on 
Saturday, the eighth of the month. He will be a man thirty-two yards (in height) : his swoxR 
will be eighteen yards (long) : Ins swish will be nine yards (long). It will rain heavily. 
White his horse, white Ms saddle, heavy clouds about him, an umbrella over his head. Salt 
water will become sweet. The elephant will give milk. Sour milk will become sweet. The 
mother of Nishkalank® is Matangi, the father Dhanuk Rishi, the teacher Sahaj-rup Rishi, the 
birth-place Sambhelanagri. He slays Nishkalank (?), the Danav.” 

The following are some of the couplets or Jeadiis addressed to Paras Ram at Rainka-jio : — * 

The Kabits. 

1 . 

Farhat chir tdl hand niv ghard jahdn hhar wand 7iat, 

Bddshdh gJiartb dhidwen kalah jahdn par cJiand Tiai. 

The hill was broken, and the lake made full of deep water, 

Kings and the poor worshi p (there), and the miracle is known far and wide. 

5 At the following conjunction of tiie stars. s The narce of the Tenth Incarnation. 
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2 . 

Ashndn hie pdp jdt, dhtdn Me tdp jdt, 

Darshan hie sardp jat^ mdyd jaJidn aist ahhand liai* 

By bathing sins fly away, by devoutly meditating trouble flees^ 
By looking at (it) curses depart^ where such prosperity is« 


a, 

Chanan samdn Icdshal jahdn^ 

Kamlian surndn pdkhdnjabdn, 

6 Mr samdn nzr jahdn oisd adhhat mand JiaL 
Wood is like sandal, 

Stone like gold. 

And water like milk at this wondrous placeo 

4 . 

Eainhd samdn tirath nahhi^ Uh tnrt loh bhawan meh^ 
Gupat jag ah hds kiio ohdroh tar/ jahdn ban hliand haL 
There is no place -so sacred as Rainka, 

The place that is holy and densely wooded all rounds 


Klim hi tirath hdst aisd rahhie hain agydn, 

Jinko ashndn harnd pJidnsi ke bardhar dand hai* 

Some pilgrims are so foolish, 

That to bathe is to them as great a penalty as hanging. 

Man men dhidweh aur Jcdm muhh se htlm jai Far as Edm., 

Fin rdt pare karen drdm.^ jinho darshan harnd zihr hai* 

They are thinking of other things, while with their lips they say ^ Jai Paras- Ram/ 

They take their ease night ,and day, but to visit a temple is poison to them. 

X 

Kalie Fiwd Eird Ldl, man pdpt led chhor Wiial^ 

Mot Far as Rdm didl,jin par mikt mihr haic 

Says Dewa Hira LM, * Take no thought of your siUj, 

Paras Ram favours those to whom he is gracious/ 

II. -- Saiva Cults. 

(A) The Cult of §hirigul or Shrigul. 

Siva is not extensively worshipped under that name in the Panjab Himalayas, but two 
cults, those of SMrigul and Mah^su^ appear to be derivatives of Saivism. That of Shirigul 
is especially interesting and is described below. The home of this god is on the Ohaur^ 
|Chhr) Peak which is visible from Simla. 


^ See article in the Imperial Qa^etteer of India, 
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Shirigiil(or Sargul,^ fancifully derived from sard, cold) lias special power over cold, and, 
according to one account, is. propitiated by a fair in order to avert cold and jaundicoo In some 
dim way this attribute appears to be connected with the following version of the Shirigul, 
legend : — 

Shirigul’s expeditions to Delhi were made in quest of the colossal vessels of brass which 
the Muhammadans had taken away. On his return his mother’s sister-in-law brought him sattu 
(porridge) to eat, and, as he had no water to wash his hands and feet according to custom, 
he stamped on the ground so that water gushed out near a field at SLaya, a village in the 
Karli ildqa^ Having washed he was about to eat tbe sattih when suddenly he saw some insects 
in it and at once refnsed to eat it. After rescuing his kinsmen from the snake he wont again 
to Delhi and attacked the Turks single-handed, killing great numbers of them, but suddenly 
seeing a stone tied to a hor, or banyan tree, he knew that it had been sent by the wife of his 
servant (5Mr), by name Ohuru, as a signal of distress. Shirigul at once returned and found 
that all the members of Churn’s family, except his wife, had been transformed into one body 
by the sei*pents, and even to this day any branched stone is supposed to be Churn’s family 
and is much venerated. 

The following is another legend which is current regarding the origin of the cult: ^ One 
Bhaharn, a Rajput, of ShAya had no offspring, and desiring a son he journeyed to Kashmir 
where dwelt Pdnnh, a pandit, whose house he visited in order to consult him. The pandif's 
wife, however, told Bhatkaru that he was sleeping and that he used to remain asleep for sis 
months at a stretch. Bhakaru was disappointed at not being able- to consult the pandit, bat 
being lumself endowed with spiritual power, he created a cat which scratched the pandit 
and awoke him. Learning that Bhakaru had thus had power to disturb his sleep, the pandit 
admitted him and told him he was childless because he had. committed Bjahm-haiid, or 
Brahman-murder, and that he should in atonement marry a Brahman girl, by whom ho would 
become the father of an incarnation, Bhakaru accordingly married a Bhat girl of high degree 
and to her were born two sons, Shirigul and Chandesar, both the parents dying soon after their 
birth. The boys then went to their maternal uncle’s house and Shirigul was employed in 
grazing his sheep, while OhandSsar tended the cows. But one day their uncle’s wife in malice 
mixed flies and spiders with Shirigul’s sattu or porridge, and when he discovered this, Shirigul 
threw away the food and fled to the forest, whereupon the sattu turned into a swarm of wasps 
which attacked and killed the uncle’s wife. Shirigul took up his abode in the Chur Dlrir,. 
whence one day he saw Delhi, and, being seized with a desire to visit it, he left Clmru, a Blior® 
Kanet by caste, in charge of his dwelling, collected a number of gifts and set out for the city. 
Halting near Jhil Rain-Ka, ‘^the lake of Rainka,” his followers were attacked by a tiger 
which he overcame, but spared on condition that it should not again attack men. Again, at 
K.61ar in the Ki^rda Dun, he subdued a dragon which he spared on the same terms, Reaiching 
Delhi he went to a trader’s shop who weighed the gifts he had brought, but by his magic 
powers made their weight appear only just equal to the pdsang or difference between the scales, 
but Shirigul in return sold him a skein of silk which he miraculously made to outweigh all 
that the trader possessed. The trader hastened to the Mughal emperor for redress and 
Shirigul was arrested while cooking his food on his feet, because in digging out a chuld he 
had found a bone in the soil. In the struggle to arrest Shirigul his cooking-vessel was over- 
turned and the food flowed out in a burning torrent which destroyed half the city, Eventually 
Shirigul was taken before the emperor who cast him into prison, but Shirigul could not be 
fettered, so the emperor, in order to defile him, had a cow killed and pinioned him with a 


* The name is probably a corruption of Sri-Gfiru, 

® probably bKr, ‘ seryant/ is meant, and if so, wo should road Ohuiii, the hhitr, a Kanet by casto.’" 
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tliong of its liide. Upon this Shirignl wrote a letter to Gugil Pir of the Bagar in BikanSr and 
sent it to him by a crow. The Pir advanced with his army, defeated the emperor, and released 
Shirignl, whose bonds he severed with his teeth. Shirignl then returned to the Chur Peak. 

During his absence the demon Asnr Danun had' attacked ChHru, completely defeating him 
and taking possession of half the peak. Shirignl thereupon cursed Chiiru, who was turned into 
a stone still to be seen on the spot, and assailed Asur Dthiun, but wuthout success; so he 
appealed to Indra, who sent lightning to his aid and expelled Asur Danun from the Chur. The 
demon in his flight struck his head against a hill in Jubhal, and went right through it; the UI 
cave still exists to testify to this. Thence he passed through the Sainj Nadi and across the 
Dharla into the Tons river, by which he reached tho ocean. The Dharla ravine still remains to 
prove the truth of the legend 4^ 

Aaotber account says nothing of ShiriguTs visit to Delhi, hut makes Bhakani the Euna 
of Shaya. It further says that Shirignl became a hhagat or devotee, who left his home to live 
on the Chur Peak upon w^hich Siva d-welt. Gaining greater spiritual power from Siva, 
Shirignl caused all the boys of the neighbourhood to be afflicted with worms, while he himself 
assumed the form of a Bhat and wandered from village to village, proclaiming that if the boys' 
parents built him a temple- on the Dhar he would cure them all,. The temple v^-as built on the 
Chur Peak and Shirignl began to he considered a separate deity. 

The temple of Shirigul at Churidhar is square and faces east. It has but one storey 
nine feet in height, with a verandah, and its roof eonsisfcsof a gable, the topmost beam QcJiinwar) 
of which is adorned with brass vessels (amla) fixed to it by pegs. Outside the temple is hung 
a necklace (indld) of small pieces of wood (Jiharori). There is only one door, on which figures, 
&c., have- been carved. Inside this temple is another smaller temple, also of deoddr, shaped like 
a dome, and in this is kept the ling which is six inches high and four inches in circumference. 
It is made of stone and is placed in a jalaliri or vessel of water, -whicb, too, is of stone. No 
clothes or ornaments ai’e placed, on the ling^ 

A -worshipper brings with him his own Bhat, who acts as piijdrz. The Bhat must not eat 
until he has performed the worship and made the offerings. He first bathes in the adjacent 
spring, puts on clean clothes and lights a lamp, burning gM, not oil, before the idol. Then 
he takes a brass laid of fresh water, and sprinkles it' over the idol and the fioor of the 
temple with a branch of the chihhon or clilidnhar shrub. He nest fills a spoon with fire, glit^ and 
the leaves of the hatharchdl and Idhesri, odoriferous plants found on the Dhar,,and burns them 
before the idoU, holding the spoon in his right hand, while he rings a bell with his left, and 
repeats the names of UratJis and avatdrs only. After this office he blows a conch, terminating it 
with a prostration to the idol. It may be performed at any time. The jdtrt or worshippei’ 
now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates himself before the idol. After this he may 
make the offerings which consist of a raitp- of gold or silver, money, gM, (but not more tliau 


An instance of the countless leg^ends -which explain natural features by tales of Siva's prowess, or attribute 
them to his emanations. Below is one attributed’ to Shirigul himself. The Sikan Ku PAni legend says that in 
the old times an inhabitant of Jliojar village went to Shirigul at the GhCir Peak and asked the Deota to give him a 
oanal in his village. He stayed three days at the peak and did not eat or drink anytbiug, Shirigul appeared in 
a monks garb and gave him a iiimM full of water, which the god covered with a leaf telling the man not to open 
it on his way home, but at the place where he wanted the canal to run. On reaching Sikan the man opened th© 
fuwbd and found a snake in it which sprang ont and ran away. Water flowed behind the snake, and a small canal 
still flows in Sikan and waters several villages. Being thus disappointed, again went the man to the Chur and 
the god again gave him a tuinbd, tolling him to throw the water and say, * Niche Jliojar, upar jhajal — Jhoja, 
village below and a waterfall above it,’ and he should have plenty of water. But the man again forgot and said 
^Upar Jhojar, niche i/ictjal ’ — Jhojar above and the waterfall below,’ This mistake caused the water to flow 
helovj the village and that only in a small quantity. 

Battt is a weight equal to eight grains of rice or of a grain (English weight). 
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two Miiidks^} -51 of two., snjiall vessels^ andas, of pewter or copper^ wliicli are luiiig on tlae 
temple, and a lia“goatc T;ii.e 'benefits songlit ^ve secuiar, not spiritual, and the worship is 
expected to ward of eyih 

or uninLterrup-tjed 'W.orsMp for a whole niglit can oivlj^ be performed at tlie temple, 
as the ling must not bo removed from it. A lamp in which gMj, not oil, is burnt, is placed all 
night before the and in the course of the night three offices are performed, one at evening, 
another at midnight, and the third at morn. At this last the ^ujdiz £eed,s the god : water 
is poured over the hack of a iie-goat, and if the anim.al shivers it is believed that the god has 
accepted the offering and the goat is killed. The head is offered to the god and taken by tlie 
pujdri on his behalf, the remainder being cooked and eaten^ Or the goat is not killed but let 
loose, and it then becomes the property of th© 

Another account .s^ay^ that two meu^ ^ pujdrt a-nd ,a pSwa, accompany the yeorshippcrj the 
former receiving the goat’s head^ and the latter the , other offeriogsd^ 


.Other Temples to Shirigul,, 

J . At Man ah 

Shii’igni also has a femple at Manal^ which was built by Ulgd and Jojra^ DewAs, as the 
'following legend tells :-r 

In order to enhance his sanctity Shirigui made an e%y. This he placed with some lamps 
in a basin wMoh he floated on the Jalal stream in Bhadon. The basin reached Shakohal village 
in Pachhad Tahsil, and there a Rajput of the Sapala ( = s/:ip.ela or siiak e-char, mer) family of 
Ohanalag saw it. St;ru,ck ,W;it;hjapaazement, he challenged it to float on if a demon, but if a deity 
to come to the bank. The basin came to the bank where he was standing ,and the Rajput took 
it to his home* Some days later it was Revealed to him that the image was that of Shirigui, 
that it would never be revered hy the Raputs who .were ignorant of the mode of worship, and 
that it should be taken to Bakhuta in Pachhad or he would suffer a heavy loss. Accordingly, 
he removed it to Bakhuta, where it was duly worshipped, and hence a Bidan by name® 

.stole it and brought if to Manai ‘ ' • ■ . ■ ® 

A fair is held on the Harial-i,^-^ and another on any three days of Sawan at Gelyon, n small 
plateau in the lands of Nahra, at a kos from Manai. Men and women here danc.e the gi^ a hill 
dance, and people exchange mord (wheat parched p,r .boiled), maigie, rice, &c. 

The temple at Manai is square, 24 cubits high, wUh three storeys, each provided with ^ 
stair to give access to the one above it. The property of the god is kept in the middle storey, 
Outside the door there is a woo4©n verandah, on which flgures are carved and which is furnished 
with fringes of wooden pegs. Andqs are also fixed on to it. The highest storey contains the 
idol, and has the hUnw(^r ,or gable Hke the Chur temple. The whole of the wood-work is stained 
with gem. The temple faces south-west. 


The temple contains J2 images of Shirigal, all placed on wooden shelves (^ambar) in the 
wall, and the principal of these is the idol bronght by Bidan. This is made of ashf-dMfl^ 

The Ddwas are a class of Kan^ts.or BMts. beldio he peauUarly the men of -the god. 

IS The svoM kindles hre on a stone and offers incense, inade of jW, ySjf and katarMr learas, while ho recites 

tie following manfmi ' ^0 aur wanaspaid :punarwarUri6 makhtd, sari silch, soji . . . , barchhaJe hhi. nam 

«oms, «am, gan&jognc^m cMre Mti. nau&ngniln, ndmi ganU, giyO. hhamen, nandar odarH. Jh 

'r gamMr, M K&r. ^arUm, farMn, hasU 

kLn hhor&taH,i,&Mghari Mru dabble, sargal deoi& U 

Urn d.ahUe. B^al. Big&i U h&rA dMle CMr, wa mur wa DiUgadh Mru daUle, Chdr lUi MaMsho, Mrd dabik 
.Qanga, Eardw&r, Badri Kiddr Urd ddbSle, ^SirighaH: Qaamg 

ll Sankrtotof ^Swan, and derives its name from Mr& ' green.* 
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(bell-metal ) 5 and is 5 fingers bigli by 2 fingers broad^ with a liuman face. It is clotlied in masru 
or silk clotli, with a piece of broad-cloth, studded witli 100 rupees and 11 gold moliars, round 
ifcs neck. The remaining 11 images are of brass, and are of two classes, four of them being a 
span in height and 9 fingers wide, with a piece of masru round the neck : the other seven are 
10 fingers high and 7 broad. The images are thns arranged : — 

3, 3, 3, 3 2, 2 1 2, 2 3, 3, 3, 

the original image being in a silver chauki (throne), with a small umbrella over it, 

2. At Deona and Bandal. 

The temples at Deona (Dabona) and Bandal are similar to the one at Manal. Each has 
a bhanddr or store-room, in charge of a hhanddrt or storekeeper. These bhanddrs are rich, and 
from them the pujdris^ bdjgis^ and hJianddris are paid, and pilgrims and sddkus fed. The D^was 
also are maintained from the hkanddrs. 

The second-class images of the Manal and Deona temples can be taken home by a. 
worshipper for the performance of a jdgd, as can the first-class image from that of Bandal. 
The image is conveyed in a copper coffer borne by a bare -footed pujdri on his back, and followed 
by 10 or 12 Dewas, of whom one waves a chaurt over the coffer® The procession is accompanied 
by musicians and two flags of the god. 

On arrival at the worshipper’s house, the place where the image is to be placed is purified, 
being sprinkled with Ganges water. The image is removed from the coffer inside the house and 
placed on a heap of wheat or mandwa. The arrival should be timed for the evening. The jugd 
ritual is that already described. Nest day the god is fed and taken back to his temple. The 
worshipper has to pay to the fujdrt and hdjgtj each Re. Ij to the hhanddrt annas 4, and to the 
Dewa, Rs. 2 or 3. 

3. At 

There is also a temple of Shirigul at Jamna in Bhoj Mast. Here the god is worshipped 
twice daily, in the morning and evening. The pujdri is a Bhat, w^ho, with the hdjgt^ receives the 
offerings. When a he-goat is offered, the pujdri takes the head, the bdjgt a thigh, while the rest 
is taken by the jdtrt himself. The temple is like an ordinary hill-house, having two storeys, in 
the upper of which the god lives. The door of the upper storey faces west and that of the 
lower eastward. There is also a courtyard, 15 feet long by 10 feet wide, on this side. The 
forefathers of the people in Jamna, Pobhar, Kandon, Cbawag and Thana villages brought a stone 
from OhuT Dhar and built this temple as a protection against disease. It contains an image 
which was obtained from Junga, and is furnished with a palanquin, canopy, singhdsan or throne 
and an amratt or vessel used for water in the ritual. The Bisu fair is held here from the 1st to 
the 5th of Baisakh, and both sexes attend. It is celebrated by songs, dancing, and the thodd or 
mock combat with bows and arrows. 

4. In the Paonta Tahstl. 

Shirigul has no special mandar in Paonta Tahsil, but he has several small mandai's in. 
villages. These contain images of stone or a mixture of lead and copper. He is worshipped to 
the sound of conchs and drums, leaves, flowers and water being also offered daily, with the 
following mantrd: — 

Nambh dd did, namoh hrahm hold 
N'amoh dd NdtJu^ namoh shanhka chakra 
Gadd padam dlidru 
Idamoh maohh haclik bardh awatdri 
N'amoh Ndhar Singh ‘kurh hi dhdrt 
Namoh asht ashtangt^ namoh clihait kdri 
Namoh Srt Suraj deotd namoh namshdrd* 

salute thee who wert in the beginning, who art great and supreme Brahma, 
who wert Lord of all that was in the beginning, who boldest the conch, mace, quoit 
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and lotus (in tliy four Iiauds), wlio revealest tliyself in ilie forms of a fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, and a man-lion, who bast eight forms and who art beneficent. I also salute 
thee, 0 Sun I tliou art worthy of adoration/ 

6. At Haoni. 

There is another temple of Shirigul at Naoni village in the Tahsil of Nulian. A fair is 
held here on the day of Hariali or first of Sawan. He-goats, hctlwci or y/n aro ofiered. The 
people dread him greatly. 

6. At Sangiahan, 

There is also a dcoihaU or ‘place of the god,’ Shirigul, at Sanglahau, The puj&i Is a 
Brahman and the mode of worship and offerings are similar to those at Jawala Mukhi’s temple. 
Goats are, however, not sacrificed here, only halwa being offered. The fair is held on the Gyas 
day, the Katik sudi ikddshi of the lunar year, and the 30th of Katik in the solar year. Only 
men and old women, not young girls, attend this fair* 

In Jaitak also there is a temple of this god. 

Story of Sri Gul, deota of Chfiri Db^r in JubbaL 

III the Jubbal State, which lies to the north and east of the Cliaiir Peak, a variant of the Shirigul 
legend is current. This variant is of special interest, and it appears worth recording in full : — 

In the Dwapar Tuga Krishna manifested himself, and, after killing the rcthshasds^ disapiiearod. 
Some of them, however, begged for pardon, and so Krishna forgave them and bade them dwell in the 
northern hills, without moiostiiig god or man. This order they all obeyed, excej^t one who dwelt at 
Chawkhat, some seven miles north of Churi Dhar. In the beginning of the preseiil age, the Kali Yuga, 
he harassed both men and cattle, while another demon, Neshira, also plundered the subjects of 
Bhokru,^® chief of Sbadga, in the State of Sirmur. The former asur also raided the States of 
Jubbal, Tarbch, Balsan, Thebg, Ghond, &c. The people of these places invoked divine protection, 
while Bhokru himself was compelled to fiee to Kasmxr, and being without heirs, he made over his 
kingdom to his minister Devi Ram. Eor twelve years Bhokru and his queen devoted themselves to 
religious meditation, and then, directed by a celestial voice, they returned home and performed the 
aswamedha, or great horse-sacrifice. The voice also promised Bhokru two sons, who should 
extirpate the demons, the eider becoming as mighty as Siva, and the younger like Chandeshwar 
and saving all men from suffering. Ten months after their return, BhoknVs queen gave birth to a 
son, who was named Sri GuL Two years later Chand^shwar^7 born. When ihc boys were aged 
12 and 9| respectively, the Raja resolved to spend the evening of his life in pilgrimage and went to 
Hard war. On his way back be fell sick and died, his queen succumbing to her grief, at his loss, three 
days later. Sri Gul proceeded to Eardwar to perform his father’s funeral rites, and crossed the 
Churi Dhar, the lofty ranges of which made a great impression on his mind, so much so that he 
resolved to make over his kingdom to his younger brother and take up his abode on the peak. On 
his return journey he found a man worshipping on the hill, and learnt from him that Siva, whose 
dwelling it was, had directed him to do so. Hearing this, Sri Gul begged Chuhru, for this was the 
name of Siva’s devotee, to wait his return, as he too intended to live there. Ho then went to 
ShMga and would have made over his kingdom to Chandeshwar, but for the remonstrances of his 
minister, who advised him to only give his brother Nahula village, i, e., only a part of his kingdom 
and not the whole, because if he did so his subjects would certainly revolt. To this Sri Gul assented, 
making Devi Ram regent of Shadga during his own absence. 

Sri Gul then set out for Dehli, where he arrived and put up at a Bhabra’s shop. The city was 
then under Muhammadan rule, and once when Sri Gul went to bathe in the Jamiiii, a butcher passed 
by driving a cow to slaughter. Sri Gul remonstrated with the man but in vain, and so he cut him 
in two. The emperor sent to arrest him, but Sri Gul killed all the soldiers sent to take him, and 
at length the emperor himself went to see a man of such daring. When the emperor saw him he 

16 The Bhakar^ of the SirmCir version. Shadga and Shaya woiild appear to be one and the same place. 

The Chandesar of the Sirmnr variant. 
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kissed Lis feet aad promised never again to kill a cow in the presence of a Hindu. So Sri Gul 
forgave him. He was about to return to the shop when he heard from Chnhru that a demon was 
about to pollute the Chur Peak, so that it could not become the abode of a god. Sri Gul thereupon 
created a horse, named Shanalwi, and, mounted on it, set out for Churi Chaudhari. In the evening 
he reached Buria, near JagMhri, nest day at noon Sirmur, and in the evening Shadga, his capital. 
On the following day he arrived at his destination by way of Bhil-Khari, where he -whetted his 
sword on a rock which still bears the marks. Thence he rode through Bhairog in Jubbal, and 
halting at Kalabagh, a place north of Churi Ghoti, he took some grains of rice, and, reciting 
incantations, threw them on the horse’s back, thereby turning it into a stone, which to this day stands 
on the spot, Sri Gnl then went out to Churi Choti and there he heard of tlie demon’s doings. 
Next morning the demon came with a cow’s tail in his hand to pollute the Peak, but Chnhrd saw 
him and told Sri Gul, who killed him on the spot with a stone. The stone fell in an erect position, 
so the place is called Auripotli 18 to this day. It lies eight miles from the Chur Peak. After the 
demon had been killed, the remainder of his army advanced from Chawkhat, to attack Sri Gul, but 
he destroyed them all. Then he told Ohuhru to choose a place for both of them to live in, and he 
chose a spot between Churi Choti and Kalabagh. Sri Gul then sent for Devi Earn and his ( the 
minister’s) two sons from Shadga, and divided his kingdom among them thus ; — To Devi Earn 
he gave, i.e., assigned, the State with the village of Karli:i® to the elder son Eabbu he gave Jornajthe- 
pargana of Bbahal, Jalkholi in Jubbal State, Balsan, Theog, Ghond and EatSsh States, and par g ana 
Pajhota in Sirmur ; and to Chbiau, the younger son, he allotted SarMian, with the following 
parganas : Htoil, Chhatta, Chandlog, Chandna, Satotha, Paiiotra, Newal, Shak, Oliaiiju, Bargaon, 
Suntha, in Jubbal State, and Taroch, with Lada and Kangra, in the Sirmur State, as far as that 
part of JauDsar which is now British territory. Devi Earn and his two sons built a temple to Sri 
Gul between Choti Churi and Kalabagh, which is still in existence, and the younger brother also 
built a haoli^ which held no water until Sri Gul filled it. When the three new rulers had finished 
building their rdj-dhanUP Sri Gul sent for them and bade them govern their territories well, and lie 
made the people swear allegiance to them. On Devi Efim’s death, his third son, by his second wife, 
succeeded to his State. Sri Gul bade the three rulers instal, when he should have disappeared, an 
image of himself in the temple at each of their capitals, and side by side with them to erect smaller 
temples to Ohuhru. He also directed that their descendants should take with them his image 
wherever they went and to whatever state they might found, and there instal it in a temple. With 
these instructions he dismissed the ministers and their subjects. After a reign of 150 years, Sri Gul 
disappeared with Ohuhru, who became known as Chnhru Bir, while Sri Gul was called Sri Gul DSota. 

Two centuries later, when the descendants of Eabbu and Chinu had greatly multiplied, those of 
them who held Jorna migrated to Manal in the Bharmaur ildqa^ where they built a temple for Sri Gul’s 
image. The Eaja of Sirmur assigned half the land of the pargana for its maintenance. Some of 
Chinn’s descendants settled in Deona, a village in Sirmur, where they, too, built a temple. 

According to this quasi-historical legend Sri Gul was a king, who was, we may conjecturej 
supplanted in his kingdom by his chief minister’s family. This minister’s sons divided the kingdom 
into three parts, each of them ruling one part — . precisely what happened about a century ago iu the 
State of Bashahr. The old capitals of Jorna, Sarabands (in Jubbal State), and Shadga (apparently 
in Sirmur) are, with Deona, to this day the centres at which the grain collected on behalf of the god 
is stored. A patlia^^ is collected from every house. 

Every year the descendants of Eabbu and Chin-u who settled in Sirmur, take the god’s image 
from Sarahan or Jorna in Jubbal to tbeir own villages, in which temples have been built to him. 

Auri means an erect stone ; ;potU, the hide of a cow or buffalo. It is also said that the cow’s hide, which the 
demon had in his hand, as well as the stone which Sri Gnl threw at him, are still to be seen on the spot. 

Should probably read ; ‘ To Devi Ram he assigned his own State of Shadga, with the addition of Karli ; to 
RabbiJ, Jorn^, as his capital, with Bhahal, &c. ; and to Ohhrn-u, Sarahan as his capital, with, &c. 

20 Royal residence or capital. 

21 The god in Jorna is called GovSnfi, from govif ‘ sky,’ in the Pahari dialect. He has on© eye turned towards 
the sky and hence is so named. 

32 The god in Sarahan is called Bijat. 

The paiha is a basket- like measure made of iron or brass and holding some two sirs of grain. 
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Some 50 Icdrddrs (officials) and begdrts (corvee labourers) accompany the pmd, and each lioiise 
ofEers him Be. 1 and jjatha of grain, but it* any one desires to oiler a gold coin he invisl give the 
hdrddrSs musicians and pujdr'ls Rs. G, 12, or even 25, Anyone who refuses to make a dhiduhra 
or oftering- will, it is believed, meet with ill-luck. 

Like many other gods in the hills, Sri Gul exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction. Anyone 
doing wrong in his capital has to take the god to llardwar, or, for a petty olfeiice, pay him a gold 
coin. Oaths also are taken on the god*s image at Sarahan and tJornil, in easels in whicii enquiry has 
failed to elicit the truth, by parties to cases in the States of Jnbbal, Balsan, Taruch, and Sinnur. 
The god re3erv(3s judgment for 3 or 6 months, during which period the party who is in the wrong is 
punished by some calamity. 

(B) Tho Cult of 


The head-quarters of this god is at Sion, a village in Raiiika tahsil, where he has a temple on 
a small hillock, at the foot of which flows the Giri. It is close to the village and sha[K‘d like a liilL 
house with two storeys only. The ground floor has a door facing to the in-rth, while the upper 
storey has no door, and one ascends by small steps through the first storey, it is only light(\l by 
sky-lights. The gods are kept on a gamUtr or wooden shelf. There Is one large brass idol and 
several smaller ones. The idols arc shaped like a man’s liust. The big idol is in tin*, middle, the 
otheis being placed on either side of it. On the left the second place is hdd by the god Sirinuri, 
who is the god of Sirmur, but who is not inclependeat, being always round in the e.omiumy of bigger 
god, and has no temple of his own. There is also an image of Devi Shiinlasau. Tho idols on the 
immediate right of the big one only go to llardwar and other [daces, while the rest are stationary. 
They go out because they are kept clean for that purpose. Th(i others are in a dirty state. All 
these idols, except those of Sirmfiri and Shinihlsan, represent Mahasu. Tiic middle*, one is the most 
important, and there is no difference in the others. Milk and goats are olTered in the temple, which 
is only opened twice every Sunday and Wednesday and on a Sankrant. Worshi]) is held at 11 a.m, 
and at sunset in the same way as in Sliirigul’s temple, but there is one peculiarity in that ihe 
devotees of Mahasu who own buffaloes generally offer milk on the day of worshi[). If there is 
a death or birth in the family of the Dewa, the temple must bo closed for 20 days, because neither 
a jdtri nor a BSwa can enter the temple within 20 days of a domestic occurrence. The DSwii must 
not indulge in sexual intercourse on the day of worship or two previous days, ami hence only two 
days in the week are fixed for worship. The morning worship is called dhup dend and the evening 
sandnu. Le^nd^says that one morning the god Mahasu appeared in a dream and told tlie ancestor 
of^ he present Dewa to seek him in the Girt and build him a temple in the village. Accordingly the 
Dewa went fco tlm Gni and found on its banks the big idol, which is also called jaldsan (L set up 

^ believed in as Shirigul or Paras R^m. The present Dewa 

says he is 12th in descent from the man who found the idol. 


The Jagra of Mahasfi. 

This Ecstiyal, which is peculiar to Kilngra in Tahsil Rainka, is celebrated on the 4th and 5th 

th On the 5th at about 3 pm 

the deotd IS taken out of the temple. But if it is displeased, it becomes so heavy that even four or 
five men cannot remove it. Then music is played and prayers offered. At this time some men 

tme nTav ITth fi “""t ways. 

p y h fire, others put earth on their heads. They answer questions put by those who are 

tW' ® “®“ the cLse of the displeasure 

iLlfktht anTtot!y'^^w“' andy,„jiZ_r& make vows, whereupon the deotd gete pleased and makes 
elt light and movable. Now a procession is made, headed by the dSold'a flacr, which when broui^ht 

he ““er which the procession returns to the tempk whte 

the pilgrims stay the whole night in the temple, where dancSi: 
P g mg till morning. A good dinner with wine is given to the people in the temple yard. 

{To be Gontinued,) 
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A THEORY OP THE ORIGIN OF THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET. 

BY R. SHAMASASTRY, B.A 

CHAPTEB I. 

It has been a matter of Considerable dispute whether the origin df the Bevan^gari 
Alphabet is indigenous or foreign. The majority of Oriental scholars have held the latter 
view and have based their theories on resemblances of the Devanagari to some of the foreign 
alphabets. Those letters of the Devanagari, which withstood this test, have been sapposed to 
have undergone modifications, due either to cursive hands or to intentional changes made by the 
borrowers. Prof. Biihler was of opinion that the alphabet imported into India was made to 
assume native Indian forms and disguised so cleverly that one would swear it was a native 
inventiond 

An independent and indigenous origin for the Indian Alphabet has, however, been 
suggested by General Cunningham, Pi*of. Dowson, and others ; bnt since their suggestion was 
not so much based on positive historical evidences as on the futility of the attempts of others 
to derive the alphabet from any foreign source, it found no supporters. That the above is 
a correct presentation of the case with regard to the theories and the evidence, on which the 
theories accounting for the origin of the Devanagari are based, will be clear from tbe following 
extract from Issac Taylor’s The Alphabet : — 

“ Three theories have been propounded; Prinsep, followed by Otfried Miiller, was inclined 
to attribute the peculiarities of the Asoka Alphabet to Greek influences, an opinion upheld by 
M. Senart and M. Joseph Hal4vy. Dr. Wilson’s guess was that Asoka’s Buddhists derived 
their letters from Greek or Phoenician models. 

** A Semitic origin had, however, been already suggested by Sir William Jones in 1806 and 
supported by Kopp in 1821. In 1834 Lepsius published his adhesion to this opinion, which was 
afterwards espoused by Weber, who was the first to bring forward in its favour arguments of 
real cogency. Benfey, Pott, Westergaard, Biihler, Max Miiller, Friedrich Miiller, Sayce, Whitney, 
and Lenormant have given a more or less hesitating adhesion to the Semitic hypothesis, but 
without adding any arguments of importance to those adduced by Weber. The most recent 
advocates on this side are Dr. Deeke, who has marred what might have proved a valuable 
contribution to the controversy by the introduction of the untenable theory of an ultimate 
derivation from the Assyrian Cuneiform, though the South Semitic Alphabet which may, he 
thinks, have been used in Persia or rather in Babylonia* 

A third theory, that of an indigenous origin, is upheld by specialists of nearly equal 
authority. This solution was first suggested by Lassen. He was followed by Mr. Edward 
Thomas, who decisively rejects every Semitic source, attributing the invention to the Dravidian 
races of Southern India. General Cunningham has propounded an elaborate scheme as to the 
mode in which, as he considers, the Asoka Alphabet may have originated out of a primitive 
Indian picture writing. The final contribution to the argument is from the pen of Prof. Dowson, 
whose opinions are entitled to great consideration. His conclusion is ‘ that the peculiarities 
of the Indian Alphabet demonstrate its independence of all foreign origin’ and that ‘it may he 
confidently urged that all probabilities and inferences are in favour of an independent 
invention.^ 


a Ante, Vol. XT., p. 270. 
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A Greek source may be dismissed without serious examination, as it is beset by difficaliies, 
both chronological and phonological, of a most formidable nature* Bcnfeyk conjecture that 
it came direct from the Phoenicians is open to fatal objections. The trade of the Phcmiiciaiis 
with India^ which commenced in the time of Solomon, ceased as early as the year 800 B, G. If the 
alphabet had been communicated at this early period, a variety of Indian Scripts would in all 
probability have sprang up during the long interval which elapsed before the time of Asoka, 
whereas, in the third century B. C.j a uniform alphabet prevailed over a vast Indian area. 
A further difficulty, which seems conclusive, is the want of any appreciable resemblaiico 
between the Asoka Characters and the early Phcenician types. 

‘^General Cunningham argues that if the Indians did not borrow their alphabet from the 
Egyptians, it must have been the local invention of the people themselves, for the simple reason 
that there was no other people from whom they could have obtained it. Their nearest neighbours 
were the peoples of Ariana and Persia, of whom the former used a Semitic Character, reading 
from right to left, and the latter a Cuneiform Character formed of separate detached strokes, 
which has nothing whatever in common with the compact forms of the Indian Alphabet, 
Mr. Thomas rejects a Semitic origin for the Asoka Alphabet (I ) because of the different 
direction of the writing; (2) because of the insufficient resemblance of the forms of the letters ; 
(3) because the Indo-Bactrian, which is of Semitic origin, is inferior to the Asoka for the 
expression of the sounds of Indian languages. Prof. Dowson, in like manner, boldly challenges 
those who claim a foreign origin for the Indian Alphabet ‘ to show whence it came,’ ’’ 

But in his own view of the matter, Issac Taylor goes as far as any of his colleagues 
declaring a foreign origin for the Indian Alphabet. He suggests some unknown South 
Semitic Alphabet as the probable source. He says that, in comparing the Indian and Sabean 
forms, it must be borne in mind that no South Semitic inscriptions have as yet been 
discovered of a date sufficiently remote to supply the absolute prototypes of the Asoka letters. 
It must therefore be remembered that it is only possible to compare sister-alphabets derived 
from a common but unknown source. The actual ancestral type of the Asoka Alphabet is 
unknown, but there is no reason why it should not be ultimately discovered in the unexplored 
regions of Oman, or Hadramaut, or among the ruins of Ormus, &c.3 

While thus Issac Taylor became content with only pointing out the probable source of the 
Indian Alphabet and did not go so far as to make this or that alphabet the parent of the 
Indian, Prof. Blihler took the field and marshalled powerful arguments to identify all the 
twenty-two Semitic letters in the Brahmri Alphabet and to explain the formation of the numerous 
derivative signs which, in his opinion, the Indians were compelled to add. It is merely an 
appearance of resemblance on which he has based his theories. As to actual resemblance 
between the North Semitic and the oldest Indian Alphabet, there is none. He thinks that 
the forms of the alphabet were intentionally modified by the Brahmans. He attributes these 
modifications to their pedantic formalism, a desire to have signs well suited for the formation 
of regular lines, and a strong aversion against all top-heavy characters. He says further on : 
“ The natural result was that a number of the Semitic signs had to be turned topsy-turvy or 
to be laid on their sides, while the triangle or double angles occurring at the top of others 
luid to be got rid of by some contrivance or other. A further change in the position of the 
signs had to bo Jtiade when the Hindus began to write from the left to the right, as in Greek. 
Instances where the oldest position had been preserved are, however, met with both in borrowed 
and derivative sigiis.”^ 

But the question is whether the desire to have letters well suited for the formation of 
a regular line precedes or succeeds the introduction of an alphabet. As the hypothesis presupposes 

2 Isaac Taylor, Th& Alphabet, Yol, II-, p. 312. s Biihler, The Origin of the Brahmd Al:phabef, p. 58. 
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an alphabet, and as that kind of desire must necessarily be the result of long experience of 
disadvantages arising from writing in irregnlar lines, it follows that that desire is subsequent 
to the introduction of writing. Then whei-e are those top-heavy Semitic letters which must, if 
they had been borrowed at all, have been in use in India prior to chopping off their tops, as 
imagined by Prof. Biihler ? To hold that this process went on simultaneously with the borrowing 
of Semitic letters and the maiiipulation of derivatives from them, is an assumption beyond 
the sphere of science or history. Anyhow, the difference between the North Semitic and the 
Devanagari Alphabets can more easily be perceived than any semblance of resemblance between 
them. How far Prof. Biihler strains his arguments to explain away the actual differences and 
endeavours to establish some connection between the alphabets will bo clearly seen from Plate I. 

As my theory of the indigenous origin of the Devanagari Alphabet is based not so 
much on negative evidence disproving the theoiues of foreign origin held by others, as on positive 
documentary evidence, it is quite unnecessary for me to deal at length with the fallacies in the 
arguments of Prof. Biihler. The only apology for my attempt to disturb the conviction of 
Oriental scholars lies in the abundance of material which, while explaining all that is left 
untouched by Prof. Biihler and others, and throwing a Hood of light on the origin of Tantric 
literature, not inferior in its bulk to any branch of Sanskrit literature, provides us with a fairer 
and a more reliable solution of the origin of the Devanagari than the Egyptian Papyrus scrolls 
do regarding the rise of the Phoenician or Semitic Alphabets. 

Prof. Biililer has not explained, and could not, if he persisted in his theory, have explained 
why the Indian Alphabet has been called by such names as Devaniigari, &c., 

and why each individual character of the alphabet has been designated by tbe name ahshara. 
Moreover, the fact of each letter of the Devanagari having one or two do 2 sen names — ^ 
names which signify one or the other of the Hindu gods or goddesses — » cannot, if 
Prof. Blihler’s conclusions are to be accepted, admit of any satisfactory explanation. 

The fact is that just as idols are now worshipped, so pictorial symbols of gods or goddesses 
were objects of worship in ancient India. As they called their goddess Matri, mother of the 
world, the symbol which stood for her has been called M^trik^, picture of the mother. Just 
as in the words, Ramaka, Lakshmanaka, &c., the suffix expresses, according to the rule of P^nini 
(5-3-96), the picture of Rama, Lakshmana, &c., so the suffix ha in Matrika must express no other 
meaning than the picture of the mother. But as this kind of recognition, even in words of the 
distinction between symbols and the symbolised, died out in the course of time, the very names 
of gods or goddesses were, with no distinguishing mark, applied to their symbols. Hence, the 
names of Vedie gods, Akshara, BrahmA, &;c., became the names of the pictures as well. 
It is a well-known fact that names of gods were intentionally applied to goddesses and that the 
names of goddesses >vere vice versa applied to gods. This interchange of names might, perhaps, 
be due to the influence of the Monistic doctrine elaborated both in the later portions of the 
Vedas and in the early Ujpaiiisliads, as well as to the fact that the Creator of the world was, as 
we shall see, worships ed as an hermaphrodite deity. 

On the plate or leaf, on which the liiei'oglyphics were written for worship, some big circles 
and triangles were drawn, and the symbols of gods or goddesses were inscribed in the middle 
of such figures. The whole combination of the symbols and the circles has been, in the words 
of the Taittiriya U'panishad, called the Oity of the G-ods, Hence, it stands to 

reason that the Indian Alphabet, many letters of which can, as we shall see, be identified with 
these hieroglyphics, has been called the Devanagari, or the Alphabet derived from the city of 
the gods. Hence, it is that the letters of the Devanagari came to bear the names of the 
hieroglyphics, which, in their turn, had appropriated to themselves the names of gods and 
goddesses. 


^ 1, 27 j 1, 31. Taiitiriya Arat^yalsa, 
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The symbols were coloured with safcon powder, bile of a cow or blood. The colouring 
process was called lepa or lipi^ from the root ‘to lipi* ‘ to daub/ The attempt to derive the 
Sanscrit word lipi from the Semitic dipi, to write, seems to be far-fetched, and cannot be 
philologicaily supported. Such an attempt can only find its support in the theory of the 
Semitic origin of the Devan^ari. 

The origin of the Indian hieroglyphics. 

The Monistic doctrine, so elaborately preached in the later portions of the Big- Veda^ the 
Aiharva^Veda^ and the earlier Upaniskads, seems to have exercised so much induence over the 
minds of the ancient Hindus, that they came to regard the Universe as identical with its 
Creator. Each of the two constituents of the Universe, Pindanda, microcosm, and Pralimsmda 
macrocosm, was further separately considered as one with Brahma, the Creator. Of this 
purport is the passage in Hymn XI. 8, 30, of the Ailiarva-Veda : — • 

The waters, the gods, the Viraj with Brahma entered into man, Brahma entered into 
his body. Prajapati presides over his body. The sun occupied the eye and the wind the 
breath of man. Then the gods gave his other soul to Agni, fire. Wherefore one who knows 
man thinks ‘this is Brahma^; for all the gods are in him as cows in a stable/^ 

The ancient Hindus felt, therefore, no difficulty whatever in picturing to their minds the 
form of either the macrocosm, or its Creator, in terms of the members of human body 
The sky was believed to be bis head; the atmosphere, his lungs ; the fiery region, i, e the 
region where the sun appears, his belly ; the cloudy region, his waist and loins ; and the ears 
his legs. But this kind of notion regarding the form of god did not, as will be presently seeni 
drive them at once to contrive a complete picture of the Creator in human likeness • but onlv 
helped them to have for worship some tangible symbols, drawn after the models of the five 
divisions of human body, corresponding to the so-called five elements. (See Plate VII ) 

The Kulaprakdiatantra says : — 

TftgfrmfrJT 

?fvtCr5ra'>Tr^ 

‘ The sky is said to be blue and circular. The atmosphere is represented by a six-petaled 
figure containing within it six dots. A red triangle with a uvasHka figure in it, is the region 
of fire. A bright-white semi-circle, decked with two lotus symbols, is the sphere of water A 
brown rectangular figure, 0 Goddess, with eight symbols of Yfijra, the weapon of Indra, is 

drawn all the above figures with the symbols of their seeds 
(tya), O Goddess, one should worship them.’ (See Plate VII.) 

^ The Sivdrehana Chandrika is still more plain in its description of the identity of the 
Universe with its Creator or with human body. It says ; 

'rr^p-atf 

sfG'TKT'm^ 

*rrr'%?T: 
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^ A rectangular figure with symbols of Vajra represents the part of the body beginning 
from the legs as far as the knees. A semi-circle with two lotus symbols represents the part 
from the knees as far as the navel. A red triangle represents the portion from the navel to 
the neck. A black figure represents the part from the neck to the middle of the brows. A 
circle with the symbol of a flag represents the head, stretching from the middle of the brows 
to the brahmarandhrai a hole supposed to be at the centre of the head/ (See Plate YII.) 

These symbols of the so-called five elements, which constitute tho IJniversej are evidently 
approximate representations of the five divisions Of human body, which are believed to 
correspond to those elements in nature. The ancient Hindus were, therefore, satisfied with this 
kind of invention of some tangible form for their god. It is probable that in this way the 
worship of idols, i, e,, worship of gods in human likeness, originated. Anyhow, it is certain 
that long before idols were set up in India, hieroglyphics of the above or similar 
description were objects of worship. There is reason to believe that before tbe time^ of 
Yaska, tbe author of Nimlda, there were no idols in existence in India, for he mentions 
the prevalence in his time of endless controversies as to whether gods have any form or 
not.® It may, therefore, be presumed that before bis time hieroglyphics were the only objects of 
worship with the exception of fire, and that those hieroglyphics were, as pointed out above, 
paving the way for the formation of the pictures of gods in human likeness. There js no reason 
to believe that the people of old, however ignorant and savage they might have been, had the 
audacity to presume that gods had the same form as they themselves had. It is only an indirect 
process of representing gods with symbols that led them to think that gods might not unnaturally 
have the same form as man. Idols appear to have sprung up in India in tbe 4th or 5th century 
B. C., for while commenting on the sutra (5’-3-99) of Panini, Patanjali mentions the manufacture 
and sale of idols as the invention of the Maurya princes who lived 327 to 180 B, C. 

While Prof. Max Muller held that the worship of idols in India was a secondary formation, 
a later degradation of the more primitive worship of ideal gods, Dr. Bollenson found clear references 
in the hymns to images of the gods. He writes from the common appellation of the gods as 
dioo-mras, men of the sky, or slmjDly mras (lares), men, and from the epithet nripesas^ having the 
form of men III., 4, 5), we may conclude that tbe Indians did not merely in imagination 

assign human forms to their gods, but also represented them in a sensible manner. Thus, in 
II. 33, 9, a painted image of Rudra is described 

* With strong limbs, many formed, awful, brown, he is painted with shining golden colours.’ 

“R.-F. I. 25, 13 (where it is said of Yaruna that, ‘wearing a golden coat of mail, 
he veils himself in his radiance ; spies sit round him ’ ) appears also to refer to a sensible 

representation. . still clearer appears the reference to representations in the 

form of an image in V. 52, I5 : — 

^ I now pray to the gods of these Maruts. * 

“ Here it seems that the Maruts are distinguished from their gods, A 6., from their images 
^ . . . Besides the common expression ‘ Vapus,’ ‘ Tanu,’ ‘Rupa’ (body and form), 

there is in the oldest language one which properly denotes an image of the gods, mr., Sandris.'^ ” 

5 6th or 7tli century B. C. 6 J. A. S. B., Yol. III., p. 631. 

7 Journal of the G-orman Oriental Society, XXII. 587 ff., quoted in Muir’s Sanslcrit Texis^ Yol. V., p. 453. 
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As has been briefly pointed out above and will be shown at some length later on, these and 
other references to visible gods must be taken to apply more to bieroglypliics than to any 
idols in complete human likeness. 

The description of the Hindu hieroglyphics, the use of which in worship is not a feature 
peculiar to one or other of the many sects of the Hindus, can be found at large in Tantric or Agama 
literature. Different kinds of hieroglyphics are described in the literature of the feakti woi shippers, 
the Saivas, the Vaishnavas, the Jainas and even the Buddhists. It is not now possible to ascertain 
whether the Jainas and the Buddhists borrowed the Tantric practices during the decline of their 
respective creeds, or whether they had them in common with the Brahmans. The latter view 
is the more probable, inasmuch as mystic ligures appear to have been carved in ancient Buddhistic 
architecture here and there in India. But, as the hieroglypliics which gave birth, as we shall see, to 
the Devanagari Alphabet, are nowhere described so fully as in Tantric writings, it is necessary to 
turn our attention to a brief survey of that literature and its date. 

The Tantric literature is as large as, if not larger than, any other hranch of Sanskrit literature. 
Innumerable works composed in the style of aphorisms, poetry and prose, are still available. Many 
of them are believed to have been composed by god Siva, because they ar(i in the form 
of a dialogue between Siva and his consort Parvati. There are also some sutras still available 
attributed .to Parasurama, Agastya and Gauclapada, There is, perhaps, no Brfihman 
philosopher, who was not a follower of the Tantric system in one or another of its various 
forms. Thanks to the printing press, a number of Tantric texts, vvitlior witlioiit commentaries, 
fathered upon several reputed authors, have already been printed. But still a large mass of 
Tantric literature is lying uiipririteci in the many libraries of India, both private and public. 

The main theme of the Tantric literature appears to have been origiiially the worship 
of the combined form of Siva and Sakti. In its earliest aspect it appears to have been no 
other than Phallic worship, since the god Siva and the goddess Sakti are dcscuubed in 
authoritative Tantric texts as being represented by Phallic symbols, Siva is regarded the 
male Creative principle, and Sakti the female: — 

P. 2, Kddimaia^ 

* I bow to the goddess, who is the mother of the blessed, who pervades the whole Universe,, 
who is the eleventh basis (of the world), and who is the seed in the form of a triangle/ 



Chap, X., JnanafTJava, 

‘ The goddess Sakfci, taking the form of a triangle and being the source (of the world) 
takes her seat on the eleventh pedestal and brings forth the three worlds. She is, therefore, 
known as the source of the Universe and the ten incarnations of the god Vishnu.’ 

While Sakti is thus said to be represented by a triangular symbol, the symbol to 

represent Siva (see Plate VII.) is thus described : — 

Part II., NitydshodasiJcdrnava, 

‘ A rod between two dots shining as a precious stone is the form of Siva.’ 

Part II., VarivasydrahaBya. 

‘ The plough-share between two eggs (is 'Siva).’ 
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it ft-f; f6r^R^'R■rar ???rr. Rrfr ^joj: q-3r?:r*T: 

Pp. 10 — 12, Commentarj of Bliaslcarrinancla on the Varivasydrakasya. 

®Two dots represent the two eggs referred to above. And a straight line represents 
the ploag-lnsbare. The ruby-like nerve (nervous stone) between two testicles is Siva. This is 
traditional commentary.’ 

It is more than probable that in its earliest form this kind of Phallic worship was purely 
symbolic and simple. But in the course of time it is likely to have become a means to the 
sensLialistic clergy of the Tantric faith for realising their lascivious purposes. Por there are 
Tantric texts which teach the abominable practice of worshipping naked womens Abominable 
as it was, this worship, with its revelries of drinking, fiesh-eating, and sensual excesses^ 
had the power to attract and hold under its sway a number of people. Thus, when it grew in 
importance and in extent, in spite of its revolting practices, a few Brahman philosophers, who 
were pure in life and thought, seem to have thought it proper to put down the mischievous 
practice with all the means in their power. So they formulated a right form of Tantric worship 
under the name of Dakshin^cha^ra, right-hand worship. They called the other kind of worship as 
V^maeh^ra, left-hand practice, and condemned it as leading to hell, though it might appear fruitful in 
this world. They composed what is called the ^ubhdgama Panchaha, live auspicious Agamas, These 
Atjamas are attributed to five authors of Puranic fame, Vasishtha, Sanaka, Suka, Sanandana, and 
Sanatkumara. The sutras of i^gastya and of Gaudapada, and the works of Sankaracharya and of 
many other Brahman philosophers teach and propound the Dakshinachara. In propounding this, 
without leaving its original symbolical aspect, they incorporated with it almost all the doctrines of 
their Monistic philosophy. In its two aspects, that of DakshinSchara full of higher and nobler ideas 
and that of Vamachara full of abominable practices revolting to philosophers, but attractive to the 
mob, this worship of the hermaphrodito deity called ^iva-Sakti counted a vast number of people 
among its followers, and the other ancient sects of the Hindus could not stand aloof. They had either 
to incorporate some Tantric doctrines into their own religious texts or to see the followers of their own 
faith dwindle in number. They seem to have chosen the first alternative and thus arose various 
systems of Tantric worship, having a few of the Tantric doctrines common to ail. It is probable that 
at the same time, the single worship of Siva-Sakti branched olf into two different kinds of worship, 
that of Siva under the names Kama, Euclra, Hara, &c., and that of Sakti under the names Dnrga, 
Kami, Parvati, &c. But common to ah the systems of the Tantric cult, whether ancient or medieval, 
is the worship of mysterious figures and the recitation of mystic syllables known as mantras. These 
mantras consist of meaningless monosyllabic sounds, formed out of single or compound 
alphabetic letters. Another peculiar feature, common to all the systems of the Tantric cult, is 
the designation of alphabetic letters composing the mantras by the names of gods or 
goddesses. For instance, the mantra called the Panchadafei, which is, as the name suggests, 
composed of fifteen alphabetic letters, such as Ica^ e, la, hrtih; ha, sa, Ica^ ha,la,hr%ni; sa,ha,la^ 
hrtm fis thus described by Sankarachfirya, in his Saundaryaiahari : — 

* O, Mother, the letters known as ( i ) 'Siva, Sakti, Kama and Ksliiti ; ( ii ) then the letters 
known as Ravi, Sitaldrana (the moon), Smara (Kama), Hamsa (the siin), andSakra (Indra=: Kshiti) ; 
(iii) and then the letters known as Para (Sakti), Mara (Kama), and Hari (ladra) ; — • these letters 
together with three hrillekhdss /irwVsounds put at the end of each of the three groups, form the 
constituents of thy name.' 
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Tlio names of these letters are, as we shall se(^, Uie same as, ov are synonymous with^ 
the names of the hieroglyphics from which the letters have been derived. 

Before describing the hieroglyphics or ideograms, it is necessary io dwf;!! at some length on the 
probable date of the composition of Tantrie tests in general and of tlio origin of the Tantric 
cult ill particular. It is presumed by many Oriental scholars that tlie worsliip of Hiva or Sakti 
originated subsequent to the beginnings of the Christian era tied Tantrie t-exts dealing with 
that worship are, therefore, the productions of medieval mystics. It is probable tha(, many or 
almost all the Tantrie texts are not earlier than the first four centuries belore tlie Chris! iau era, 
inasmuch as most of the texts presuppose the derivation of the Devaiiagari Alplnib(‘t from ancient 
ideograms long before that. Still, the traditions preserved in them regarding the ihwCopincnt of 
Sakfci- worship from prehistoric phallic worship are incontrovertible proof that the wetrsbip of the 
goddess Sakti in the form of hieroglyphics preceded by many centuries the worshij) of the same 
goddess in the form of terrible idols. The earliest authentic proof as to tln‘ prevalence of the 
worship of Sakti in the form of idols is furnished by an inseiiption on the Bliitari Lat of the Gupta 
period. The inscription has been partially restored and translated in page 8, Vol. VI., J. A. Ab 
by the Rev. W. H. Mill, D.D., Principal of Bishop’s College. The text, together with the 
translation and historical remarks based upon it, is as follows : — 

‘Possessed of clear insight into the j)rofound wisdom of the Tfnitras, wdtli a spirit of nnecasing 
silence (on their mcomrnunicable mysteries and in accordance with tiieir jnveiqit and di.sci])line) 
mangling the flesh of the refractory in successive victories.’ 

^ Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, is considoied by Rudra 
(Siva) himself as one whose understanding is ennobled and rendered praiseworthy l)v his aiiectionate 
devotion, even in the laud of Indra and other celestials.’ 

n ^ observation that I have hazarded elsewhere, when commenting on the 

Allahabad Inscription (p. 268, Vol. IIP, J, A. that the worship of the feaktis, with its^ixisting 

mysteiles and orgies, was most probably unknown in India at the date of that monument. The 
terms, in which that species of devotion is spoken of, about a century after, in tlie second of the 
metiical stanzas in the Bhitari Inscription, show that the same system wais even then dominant 
an sufficiently powerful and seducing to enlist kings among iis votaries. And while this (if I am 
correct m supposing the age of the Gupta dynasty to be somewhere between the first and the ninth 
enturies of our era) may be among the earliest authentic notices of that mode of worship})irig 
^ aiiaya and Kali, the mention of it at all furnishes an additional proof to my mind of the 
impossi 1 ity of refeiriug these momiments to the earlier ago of Gbandragupta Maurya or of Alexander 
the Great and the century immediately following.’ 

B is clear from the above Inscription that Tantrie worship was as predominant as it is 
now m tie third and fourth centuries A. D., when the GujAa princes ruled over Nortliern India. 

surprising^ to note an assumption in the remarks of Dr. Mill on the texts above quoted, 
^ mention of Tantrie worship in this or any other inscription is sufficient proof that 
^ a monument must be subsequent to the period of the Maurya dynasty. For it is an historical fact 
to e mine in mmd that there is no religious system in the world that has not its basis in the 
remo es antiquity. Innovations and changes may be made in all religions now and then, but the 
various root principles on which different religions are based can be traced to a great antiquity. The 
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root»p^i^ciple on which the Tantric system is based is phallic worship and the traditions connected 
with it. The various symbols and mysterious figures used in connection with this phallic 
worship, and the traditions and practices of the witchcraft surrounding it, go as far back as the 
Atharm-Yeda and perhaps still earlier. Bhaskarananda, who was one of the followers of Tantric 
worship and an authority on Tantric matters, writes thus at the commencement of his commentary 
on the Tvipuropamshad % — 

%r i 

'We comment on that great Upamshad, the sixteen verses of which are recited by the followers 
of the Rig-Yeda in the middle of their ritualistic performances. These followers of the Rig-Veda 
perform their ritual in accordance with the teachings of the Kalpasutra of the revered Sankhyayana^ 
recite the mass of mantras collected in the Edkala sutra, and observe the formulas of the KausUoM 
Brdhmanad 

The " great JJjpanishad'' referred to in the stanza is the TripuropanisJiadt in which is found the 
description of the symbols representing Sakti or Bhaga : — 

* Two circles are two breast-nipples. One circle is the face. Below them are three cave-like 
abodes (triangle). On knowing this as the enchanting form of Sakti (Kami-kala, the body 
of Kami), one not only attains that enchanting form which is desired by all, but also becomes Kama 
himself/ (See Plate VI.) 

H»n53in%»Tnwrs^>PT t?!r: 

^rarartf sNinsrra: 

Tripuropamshad^ 

*Bhaga is Sakti and Kama is Siva, combined with Bhaga. Both of them are dispensers of 
all kind of prosperity. Both, being inseparably interwoven together, are of equal rankj might and 
power, eternal, and the source of the Universe.’ 

When such a scholar as Bhaskarananda says that these verses, pregnant with phallic ideas, 
together with the other verses of the Tripuropanishad, are recited during their ceremonies by 
the followers of the Rig-Yeda, there can be no doubt that the traditions connected with phaMic 
worship have continued uninterrupted from the time of the Eig-Yeda down to the present day® 
There is reason to believe that there existed two kinds of phallic worship : the one a symbolical or 
nature-worship, like that of Indra, Yaruna, Agni, &c., and the other in a grotesque form. To the 
poets of the Rig-Yeda^ whose minds rose on high above the moon, the sun, and the sky, and saw 
behind them some divine principle modifying the face of nature, there appeared an eternal union 
of divine principles of opposite sex causing the Universe, and phallic worship was to the poets no more 
than a tribute of heartfelt reverence to a mental image, or an actual symbol of Prajapati 

I 

wr % II 
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This is the hymn (185, X, with which eyery Bnllimau bridegroom is re<|aiFed to 

address his bride on the occasion of nuptials : — 

May the god Vishnu prepare thy womb ; 

May Tvashtri manufacture colours ; 

May Frajapati sprinkle (tlie seed) ; 

And may the protector bring up the embryo. 

But in the hands of common multitude, who were not gifted with such mental faculties, piniilic 
worship appears to have assumed a most grotesque and detestable type, which is i)lainly referred to 
by Lolla in his commentary on the Saundaryalahart of Sankara, and which it is loathsome to describe 
here.® It is this abominable worship of Kama, which the Rig-Yedic poet seems to have had in his 
mind, while condemning those whose god was Sisna^ (p]Lfdlu,<^). It may, however, be iir<yed 
that, with a view to give a touch of antiquity to their doctrine, which came under (nil reput(' with 
the followers of the Veddnta and other philosophical systems, such Taiitric worshippers as 
Bhaskarananda and others attempted to trace their doctrine to the Fedas. But a glancc' over the 
mystic figures and witchcraft treated of at length, both in Tantric texts and the Atharva^-Veda and 
a consideration of the development of Tantric doctrines from the phallic worship, described in the 
Atliarva-Veda but condemned in the Fdg-Veda^ will sufficiently prove iliai Tantric worship is of 
remote antiquity. 


Verses 32 — 34 of Hymn 2, K, of the Aiharva-Veda are held as authoritative tc'xts for the 
Tantric Sricliakra (Plate II.), which is formed of mystic circles and triangles: 

Pr!ir%fe% i 
srsrflrfr I 

srar^rw ^Rr^rr ?r®Tfr irrr? i 

‘Tp impregnable city of the gods consists of eight circles and nine .triangles {dvira). 
Within it IS a golden cell celestial and invested with light. In the triangle (tryara) and three dots 
{tripratmUia) within that cell, resides the One Eye. Those who know Brahma think that this 
Eye IS dtman. For into that impregnable city, which is resplendent, bright and invested with renown, 
Brahma h&s entered.’ 

In his great commentary on the ddityil Shodasikurnava called the Setuiandka, Bhaskarananda 
has interpreted the words tryara and tripratishtUta as a triangle and three dots and, as the words 
trxkona, tryasra, tryara, tripwra, sringdtaka, &c., are used in the sense of a triangle in all Tantric 
texts, pere is no reason to doubt his interpretation. Both Bhaskarananda in his Seiubandha and 

Lolla la his commeatary ou SaundaryalahdH have interpreted the word dvdra as a triangle If 
the above and other parallel passages^ of the Atharva-Veda and the Taittirhja Aranyaka are, as they 
must be, taken to mean certain mystic figures actually drawn for worship, like those of the Srichakra of 

the Tantric cult, there can be no reason to call into question the above interpretations. The authorities 
on Tantnc matters are all unanimous in finding in these passages a clear description of the Srichakra 
and of Kami^kala referred to above. It is not, however, certain whether the process of drav/ing the 
chahra at the time of the Atharm-Veda was the same as it is now. (See Plates VI. and VII.) 


® P. 130, Mysore Oriental Library Edition. 

« Compare I., 27 Tai, Arav>yaU ; V., 28, 11; XI, 4, 22 
V. 28, 11 and XI. 4, 22, A.-K; I. 27, Tai At, 


9 Big-Veda, VII, 21, 3 ; 5. 
Atharva’Feda ; and XIV., 987 — MahabJiar aU. 
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The eight chakras are thus described in the Bkairavaydmala, quoted by LoUa in his commentary on 
Smmdaryalhari^^ 

q^Pf: I 

^ mf i 

?rr%'f3¥rrr% «t=^ ^ I 

^Four chakras presided over by Siva and five chakras presided over by Hakti — -these nine 
figures constitute the Srichakra, which is the abode of Siva and Sakti. They are a triangle, an 
eight-petaled figure, two ten-petaled figures, and one fourteeii-petaled figure. These five are the 
chakras of Sakti. One small circle (bindu), an eight-petaled figure^ one sixteen-petaled figure, and 
one square form the four Sivaciiakras,’ 

These figures are ordinarily drawn as in Plate II. and overlap each other. Lolla accounts Lor 
the difference in number between the Atharva-Yedic and the Tantric chakras, as enumerated above, 
by counting the two ten-petaled figures as one and making only eight distinct chakras in conformity 
to the number enumerated both in the Atharva-Veda and the Taittirtija Aramjoka, 

After drawing this Srichakra on a plate or a leaf, the devotee is required to inscribe in its 
centre the figure of Kami-kala (Plate YI.) ; — 

* In the interior of the triangle, which is the seat of Hindu, the devotee has to meditate upon 
the lower face (of Sakti). Having meditated on the face drawn above the Bindu (dot) as well, he 
has to recollect the breast-nipples above the face. Then by meditating on a triangular symbol 
of creation (yom), he has to form gradually the picture of the Queen of the World in his mind.’ 

Clearly the picture required to be meditated upon in the above verses is no other than Kami-kala 
turned upside down. With such clues as these afforded by Tantric texts, one can clearly understand 
what is meant by the words ashtdchakra^ tryara^ tripratishtliita and horn in the above passages of 
the Atharva-Veda. Nor do the traditional interpretations of these words clash with their derivative 
or literal sense. What, in the absence of the light thus thrown by Tantric tests and tradition on the 
obscure passages of the Atharva-Veda^ would have appeared more than mystic becomes now as clear and 
intelligible as one could wish. We can clearly understand the common sense and simplicity with which 
the poets of the Aiharva-Veda drew eight circles or triangles to represent the city of their gods and 
three dots and a triangle to represent their goddess. It is not only unreasonable, but also more than 
mystic, to think that such practical men as the Yedic bards talked of only imaginary chakras, gates, 
cities, or triangles, and never had those figures in a tangible form before them for worship. Althoogh 
the drawing of the Srichakra is quite simple compared with the elaborate and complicated forms of 
sacrificial altars which were and are still, as described in the 'Sulbasutras, constructed with mathematical 
precision, it may be that the Atharva-Yedic Ashtachakra was quite different from, and perhaps 
simpler than, the Srichakra ; for, perhaps, owing to the particular honour in which the Srichakra 
is held among other chakras, Bhaskarananda and Lolla might have taken the Vedic text to mean 
the Srichakra alone. It is, however , usual among Tantric worshippers to have simpler figures for 

^2 P. 22, Mysore 0. L, Edition. Also compare stanza 11 of Saundaryalahan and quotations in tlie commentary 
in the same stanza. 

Quotations from Chatussati in p. 65, Saxindaryalahari, M. O. L. Edition. 
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worship. In tlie Kadimata, a Tantric MS* whicli, as its name implies, is an authoritative text of 
those, whose mantra begins with the syllable, lea, the following clalcra is described 

® Haying drawn a fourteen-pefcaled circle within two concentric circles, one shall draw within 
it a triangle containing a phallic symbol in the middle. In the fourteen petals of the figure of 
the goddess Sakti, a series of Bhaga-symbols, he shall also inscribe. Having invoked tin; presence 
of the goddess Sakti in the central symbol, he has to perform the external worship.’ 

Nor is there any mystery in the number eight of the chahras and tlie number nine of the 
dvdraSj holes or gates, for in his commentary on the Bhdmnopantshad, Bhaskarananda 

® The six chakras, — namely, (1) Muladliara, prime support ; (2) Manipura, the watery zone 
decked with precious stones ; (3) Svadhislithana, one’s own seat ; (4) Anahata, sounding though not 
struck ; (5) Visuddhi, the zone of purification ; (6) and Ajna, command ■ — two thousand*petaied 
lotuses both below and above the six ohahras, and the edge of the epiglottis form the nine chahras,^ 

Here leaving the epiglottis which is plainly a later addition, the eight chahras mentioned in the 
hymn may be taken to correspond to the six divisions of human body, the legs, the waist, the 
navel, the heart, the throat, and the brows. Of the two lotuses, one is for the god or goddess to stand 
upon and the other to wear on the head or to form the head. Not only are the chakras believed to 
correspond to human body, but also taken to represent the six divisions of the Universe, as already 
pointed out. As for the nine gates, they axe enumerated in the same commentary thus : — 

’sfhr^gjrfHnrf ^ 

‘ Two, two gates in each of the organs, the ear, the eye and the nose. One gate in each of the 
organs, the tongue, the generative organ, and the anus.’ 

Nor are the words Bhaga and Kama, so frequently used in the Atharva-Vecla^ devoid of the 
phallic sense which they convey in Tantric texts. 

In the following Hymn,^® Bhaga is used in its ordinary sense devoid of any divine attribute ; — 

(1) As the wind tears this grass from the surface of the earth, thus do I tear thy soul, so 
that, thou woman shalt love, shalt not be averse to me, 

(2) If ye, 0 two Asvins, shall unite and bring together the loving pair, — - united are the 
Bhagas of both of you (lovers), united the thoughts, united the purposes ! 

(8) When the birds desire to chirp, lustily desire to chirp, may my call go there as an arrow 
point upon the shaft ! 

(4) What is within shall be without ; what is without shall be within ! Take captive, O herb, 
the soul of the maidens endowed with every charm. 

(5) Longing for a husband, this woman hath come, I have come longing for a wife. As 
a loudly neighing horse, I have attained to my good fortune {Ehagena aham samdgamam). 


P. 239, Bhdvano^anishad printed along with the Saundaryalahari, M. 0. L. Edition. 

P, 34, BMvanopanishadf the same Edition. 16 30 , A.-F. 
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Here the comparison of his attaining to his fortune with that of a loudly neighing horse 
midoiibtedlj suggests the exact meaning that is intended to be conveyed by the word Bliao-a. While 
tiaiislatiiig the above VeiseSj Maurice Bloomfield says that Bbaga here seems to be iised^iii a double 
meaning ( ^ fortune ^ and * vulva' 

But in the following passages the word Bliaga is used in the sense of a goddess 

(1) ‘‘ Bhaga told me to marry a wife just in the same way as the Asvins married the Surya, the 
Sun, who possesses a good productive quality.’’ — 2, 82, 6, A.-K 

(2) invoke the peaceful Bhaga, so that she may endow you (loving pair) with harmony of 
mind and heart.” — 2, 74, 6, A.-F. 

As regards the god K^ma, he is invoked under A number of synonymous words, Prajapati. 
Skambha, Vaitasa, &c. The word Vaitasa has been undoubtedly used in the sense of virile 
memhrim. Prof. Muir says^7 ‘‘In the Uig-Yeda X. 95, 4, 5 (compare Nirulta III. 21) and 
'Salap. Bi\ XI. 5, 1, 1, the w’ord Vaitasa has the sense of memhnm virile. xAre we to understand 
the word Vaitasa (reed) in the same sense here, as denoting a Linga ? ” Also, while translating 
the Atharva-Vedic hymn addressed to Skambha or Brahma, wdiere the word Vaitasa is 
synonymously used wdth Brahma, Prof. Muir entertains similar doubts. He says : *“1 know^ 
not whether this word has here its ordinary meaning or the same sense which is assigned to 
the \vord Vaitasa in JR.-F. X. 95, 4, 5, which is addressed by tJrvasi to Pururavas ; 
Brdlimana XI. 5, 1, 1, and Niruhta III. 23, and also i?.-F., IV. 58, 5,* and Eaiag). 
I>V. VII. 5, 2, 11.” 

I cannot see the reason w^hy the phallic sense assigned to the word Vaitasa should be doubted 
when the whole Skambha Hymn, becomes, if the word is taken in its phallic sense, intelligible, 
freed from all its mystery. The entire Hymn addressed to Skambha is full of such wmrds as 
®of this limb,’ ‘ in which limb,’ and ‘ from w^hich limb,’ &c. The use of these expressions can 
only be consistent with some pictorial form of the god drawn for worship. Then alone yve can 
understand the catechetical method of identifying the several visible limbs of the picture with 
several constituents of the universe. To say that such demonstrative pronominal words as 
* this,’ ‘ of this, &c.,’ are not meant to refer to some visible objects at hand, is the same as saying 
that the Vedic bards were ignorant of the elementary rules of Sanskrit Grammar in daily use. 
It is not only violating Sanskrit Grammar, but also setting at nought the tradition preserved 
in all the Tantrio texts of representing gods by pictorial symbols. 

Following both grammar and tradition, the Skambha Hymn can be thus translated : - — 
111 what member of this {asya) does austere fervour stand ? In which member of this is 
the ceremonial contained ? In what parts of this do religious observance and faith abide ? In 
what member of this is truth established ? From what member does agni, fire, blaze ? From 
which does the wfind blow ? From which does the moon pursue her course traversing the 
mighty body of Skambha ? In what member of this does the earth reside and in which 
member of this the atmosphere ? In what member is the sky placed, and in wdiicb the space 
above the sky ? ’Whither tending does the upward fire blaze ? Whither tending does the wind 
blow ? Tell, who is that Skambha to whom all devotees anxiously turn and into wiioiia they 
enter ? Whither tending, do the half months and the months in making up the year proceed ? 
Tell that Skambha to whom the seasons and other divisions of the year advance ? Whither 
tending do the two young females of diverse aspects, the day and night, hasten in unison ? Tell 
that Skambha on whom the Praplpati has supported and established all the w^orlds ? How far 
did Skambha penetrate into that highest, lowest, and middle Universe, comprehending all forms 
■which Prajapati created. And how much of it was there which he did not penetrate ? How 
far did Skambha penetrate into the past? And how much of the future lies in the face of this 'I 


Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V., p. 384. 
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How far did Skambha penetrate into that one member which lie made bj thousands ? Tell, who 
is that Skambha in whom men recognise the worlds and receptacles, waters and Brahma, and 
within whom are nonentity and entity ? In whom austere fervour energising maintains its 
highest purity? In whom the ceremonial, faith, waters and Brahma himself are comprehended 1 
In whom, earth, atmosphere, sky, fire, moon, sun and wind are placed ? In whose body ail the 
thirty-three gods are contained? In whom the earliest Rishis, the Hik, the Sanian, the 
Yajus, the earth and one Bishi reside ? That Parusha in whom immortality and death are 
comprehended ; in whom the oceans reside as the veins ? That Skamblia of whom the four 
regions are primeval arteries, and in whom sacrihce displaces its energy ? They who' know 
Brahma can understand the transcendental. He who knows the transcendeiitai and also the 
Prajapati, as well as those who know Brahma, can realise Skambha. Tell that Skambha of whom 
the fire is the head, the Angirasas the eye, and demons (Yfitns) are the liin])s. Tell that 
Skambha of whom Brahma is said to be both the mouth and honeyed tongue, the Viraj the 
udder? From whom they extracted the Rig and cut off the Yajus ; of wdioni the S(hna verses 
are the heirs, and the Aiharva-Veda the mouth. Men regard the standing branch of 
nonentity as paramount and those inferior men think of nonentity worship thy branch. Tell 
who is that Skambha in whom the Aditjms, Rudras, and Vasiis are contained ; on whom the 
past, the future, and all worlds are supported ; whose treasure the thirty-three gods always 
guard. Who knows that treasure which ye guard, O gods ? Where those gods who know 
Braiimfi worship the transcendental and he who sees that with his eyes wdll come to know 
Bralimd. Mighty, indeed, are those gods who have sprung from nonentity. Otlier people say 
that one member of Skambha is nonentity. Where Skambha, generating, brought the ancient 
one into existence, they consider that that ancient is one member, Skambha. In wdiose 
members the thirty-three gods found their bodies. Those wdio know Brahma can understand 
those thirty-three gods. Men know the Hiranyagarbha to bo supreme and ineffable. 
Skambha shed forth in the interior of the world that gold Qdrani/a), In Skambha are 
contained the worlds, austere fervour, and the ceremonial. In Indra are contained the ivorlds, 
austere fervour, and the ceremonial. I know thee to be visible Indra (Indram, tvd veda 
p raty ale sham) . In Skambha is everything placed. Repeating the very name (the worshipper) 
invokes (thee) before the sun, before the dawn. For the unborn first sprang into being and 
attained to that independent power, than which nothing higher has ev^er been. Reverence 
to that greatest Brahma of whom the earth is the basis, the atmosphere the belly, and who 
made the sky his head ; of whom the sun and the over-renewed moon are the eyes ; who made 
agni his mouth ; of whom the wind formed two of the vital airs and Angirasas the eye, who 
made the regions his organs of sense. Skambha bears these two worlds, the earth and sky. 
Skambha bears the wide atmosphere. Skambha hears the six vast regions and has pervaded 
this entire Universe. Reverence to that greatest Brahma, who, born from austere toil and 
fervour, penetrated all the worlds; who made Soma to be alone. How is it that the wind 
does not rest? How is not the soul quiescent? Why do not the waterg, seeking after truth, 
ever repose ? The great being is absorbed in austere fervour in the midst of the world, on the 
surface of the waters. To whom all the gods are joined, as the branches around the trunk 
of a tree. Say who is that Skambha to whom the gods with hands, feet, voice, ear, eye, 
present continually an unlimited tribute. By whom darkness is dispelled. He is free 
from evil ; in him are all the three luminaries which reside in Prajapati. He who knows the 
golden reed standing in the waters is the mysterious Prajapati X. 7, A.-F, 

Undoubtedly, the golden reed which the poet has taken to be visible Indra, can be no other 
than the ruby-like rod between two dots of Tantric literature. Neither is the word Skambha 
(=stambha= pillar = rod) less significant of the linga. Nor are the several limbs of Skambha, iden« 
tified with the several constituents of the Universe, other than the symbols of the latter. Still 
■more clearly does the Purusha Hymn (X, 2, J.-F.) establish the fact that at tlie time of tRe 
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Atharva-Veda, pictorial representations, more or less similar to those of Tantrio 
literature, were actually made for worship. This hymn has already been quoted in part, 
so far as it deals with ohahras and triangles. Prof. Muir, in his Sanskrit tests, has thus remarked^^' 

on tlie hymn : — 

“The A(harva-Veda contains a long hymn (X. 2) on the subject of Puriisha, which does 
not throw much light on the conception of his character, but contains a number of curious ideas. 
The deity being eonceired and described in this hymn as the man or male (purusha), — the great 
archetype and impersonation of that actire energy of which men are the feeble representatires upon 
earth the poet has been led to imagine the object of his adoration as invested with a visible form 
and with members analogous to those of the human frame, and he then goes on to speculate on 
the agency by which the different portions of Purusha’s body could have been constructed, and 
the source from which he could have derived the various attributes through which he formed 'the 
Universe, and ordained the conditions under which its several departments esist. The minute 
questions regarding the members of Purusha, with which the hymn opens, may have been suggested 
to the author by an observation of the curious structure of the human body, and by the wonder 
wldcli that observation had occasioned. 

It is more than probable that if Prof. Muir had deeply thought on the ehahras and triangles 
of the hymn and also on the close analogy between the Atharva-Vedic and Tantric doctrines regard- 
ing symbolism and witchcraft, he would, instead of remarking ‘the poet had been led to imagine,’ 
have said that ‘ the poet had been led to represent the object of his worship with visible symbols.’ 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TALAPOIN.i 

This Indo -European word lias long been 
a puzzle to scholars. It means a Buddhist 
ecclesiastic. According to Yule’s Hohson-JohsoUf 
Orooke’s ed. 5. v., the oldest known form is 
talagrepo, occurring in a list of terms for 
ecclesiastics of sorts in Mendez Pinto (1534), and 
also as grepo talapoy. 

Then, still in the 16th century, we have quoted 
for us, talapoi, tallapoie, talipois, talapoins 
in English writers and in English translations of 
Italian writers. In the 17th century the word is 
quoted from Portuguese, Italian, German, Prench 
and English writers as talapoi, talpooy, telapoi 
and talapoin. In the 18th century we are given 
talapoi, tallapoie, tallopin and talapoin in 
Dutch and English writers, and lastly talapoin 
from Italian and French writers in the 19tli 
century. 

Oddly enough, Be La Louhere’s Siam, which 
gives perhaps more about the talapoin than any 
other contemporary book, is not quoted. Be La 
Loubere assumes talapoin to be a well-known 
term and does not give a derivation for it, as he 
usually does in the cases of Oriental terms 
quoted by him. 


1693. ‘‘Of the talapoins and the Convents.’’ 

— Chapter XVII., Sng. trans. 1693, p. 113. 

1693. “Though at Siam there are some 
Talapoinesses or women, who in most things ilo 
observe the rule of the talapoins.” ~ op. eit., 
loc. cii. 

In the Museum of Archaeology at Cambridge, 
an image, dating about 1700, from Syriam, near 
Rangoon, is inscribed : — Talapay, Ae., Religiosi 
in Fegn Regno, effigie$J' 

So much for the forms of the word. Now as to 
derivations. Talipot ( = tdla-patra) is the leaf 
of the toddy palm or palmyra, used as a sun- 
shade hy the Buddhist ecclesiastic (peculiar to 
himself as an honour), and it has been assumed 
that the term for the sunshade has been trans- 
ferred to the user. This has been accepted by such 
competent writers as Pallegois (1854), Koeppeii 
(1857), and Bigandet (1880). To support rliis 
derivation, there is the following argument from 
the form talapay. The Sanskrit ecclesiasueal 
term patra, a palm-leaf, became pei-to4o in 
Chinese, cut short popularly to pei, and trans- 
ferred to Burma in the form pe. So tala-pe 
would equal tdlapatra, the ecclesiastical palm- 
leaf. This derivation involves a Burmese source 


38 Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V., p, 374. 


^ Fide Yule’s Mob&on-Jo’bson^ s. 
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for tlie term and tlie transfer of tlie name from 
tke palm-leaf suiisliade to tlie man who carried 
it. 

Considering tlie date at wliicli tlie Avord first 
appears, tlie derivation is more likely to be from 
Peguan (C c., Mon or Talaing) tliaii from 
Burmese. On tliis assumption, Geriiii, Hist* 
Metr aspect of JunJcceylon Island, 1005, pp. 55 and 
139, commenting on PorresUs Voyaye, 1192, 
wbicli talks about twenty priests called 
tellopoys,” explains tlie word as tala-poi, my 
Lord/’ This is correct Peguan and a reason- 
able derivation for the form talapoin, wbicii is 
Portuguese originally, so far as Europeans arc 
concerned. 

But Gerini seems to think that it explains 
also Mendez Pinto^'s talagrepo and grepo 
talapoy, because lie says (p, 65), the word is 
properly tala, lord, and our (my), though 

he abandons this at p. 139 and says that pdi is our 
(my), Foi is *‘our” in Peguan no doubt, but the 
form hh^^oi I cannot find. So I fear that tala- 
grepo and grepo arc still unexplained. 

Now, Mendez Pinto’s list of ecclesiastics is, 
(1) grepo, (2) talagrepo, (3) rolin, (d<) neepoi^ 
(5) bico, (6) sacareu, (7) cliaufarauho. 

Rolin is an old word for Buddhist monk. It 
occurs in Ovington, 1690 {vide ante, Yol. SXIX* 


p. 28) in three forms, rauliiii, i^oolim, and 
royolet. It occurs again, in 1801, in Bucliaiian’s 
B/eLUjlon, etc., of the BaniMs [loc. Cidjtliiis: — * 
These priests by Europeans commonly called 
Talapoiiis, and ])y Muhammadans Ranliiis, are- 
in the Burma language called Bahans and in the 
Pali Thaynka l_for S an glia] h’ The Burmese 
term rahan = Pali aralianta, a celiiiatc monk. 

The INeepoi, (lerini says, op. dt. ]>. 55, an* 
novices or deacons (mnih-kh^pdi), but at p. 139 
he says the term for novice is tkdpol and tdpui 
and not Icli^pol, IMibili-pul would mean la 
Peguan “our men” or “our people,” but I cannot 
find the term thdpxjl for a novice, 

Bico is clearly the bhiksha or hhikkim, the 
begging monk, as to whom Do Ira Lou]>t‘re has a. 
quaint note, p. 119: — “Mr. Gervaise distin- 
guishes the Talapoiiis into Balouang/rrhaoib-eou 
and Pecou . . . In this Country 1 never 

heard speak of the word Picoa, but, only of 
Tchaou-ooaT 

Sacareu seems to represent the Sankrat of 
Be La Loubere (p. IM ff.), the Lord or Master 
of a Convent [sci7. monastery], whom the mis- 
sionaries have compared to uur BisIiO])s.’’ 

R. G. Tksh'Le, 

Sth March, 1900, 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Thu Ghampu-Jivandhaea op Habichanuba, edited 

by T. S. KurpuswAUii Sastbi. Tanjoro: 1905. 

( Saras vativilasa Series, No. IV.) 

In two former issues of this Journal (Yol. 
XXXII., p. 210, and Yol. XXXY.,p. 96) I noticed 
two previously unpublished Sanskrit works of 
the Jaina author Yadibhasimha which have been 
edited by Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri — the Gadya- 
chintdmani and Kshatracliuddmani, Both are 
based on Gmiabhadra’s IfUarapurdna, and 
consequently are posterior to about A. D. 900. 
The same holds good for Harichandra’s Champu' 
Jivandliara, now edited for the first time by the 
same scholar. The subject of all three is the 
legend of Jivandliara; but, while the Gadya- 
cMntdniani is written in prose and the Kshatra- 
chuddmani in the Anushtubh metre, the new^ 
work belongs to the cliampu class, i.e., it consists 
of a mixture of ornate prose and of verses in 
various metres. As the editor remarks in his 
preface to the GadyacJiinidmani, there are 
passages in Haricliandra’s cliampu which closely 
resemble certain passages in the two works of 
Yddibhasimha; but it is difficult to decide for 


which of the tw'o authors prim'iiy muy bet laluiod 
ill such instances. As Harichaudra lived afhM: 
A. B. 900, lie is certainly distimU. from that 
namesake of his whose prose compositum is 
praised in Baua*s Ilarshacharltai'a. I cannot say 
if he was identical with the physician Harichaudra 
who resided at tlie court of a king Saliasahka, 
but feel inclined to identify the author of the 
cliampu with the composer of the poem Dhaririu- 
(Kavyamala, No. 8), Both siyied 
themselves ' Mahakavi Harichaudra ’ and were 
members of the Jaina sect, and on pp. 117 — 150 
of his edition Mr. Kuppuswaini Sastri notes some 
passages of the Dharmasarmdhhyudaya ■which 
remind us strongly of the Charujm-Jwandhant, 
But, even apart from this coimoctioii, the new 
work possesses so much intrinsic merit, and Is 
edited with such care and scholarly judgment, 
that it must be considered an important contri- 
bution to Sanskrit literature. The type and 
get-up are excellent and reflect credit on the 
Sri Krishna Yilasa Press at Taiijore. 

B. Hultzsot* 

ffalle^ 6th July, 1906, 
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NOTES ON FEMALE TATTOOING FROM OOTAOAMUND. 

BY B. A. G-UPTE, F.Z.S., 

Personal Assistant to the Director of Ethnography for India. 



1. — Tambaias* 

PEASANT woman from the Madura District^lias oiilj the paholam or tank on her arms 
(see Plate, fig. 1)-. ^ 


% _ ralugaundars (Herbalists). 


A woman from Katumbatli in the Coimbatoor (Koimbatur) District has a t^mare or lotiw 
(see Plate, fig. 12) on the dorsum of the hand, and a number of "hole or bunches of nails coYering 
both arms (see Plate, fig, 2). On her forehead she has a. temire pachaha (sacred ashes) to show 
that she is a Saiva (see Plate, fig. 3). 


3, — Kavares (Dealers in Cloth), 

A woman has both arms covered with a series of tanks (Plate, fig. 1) bordered by a creeper 
which she call's maligudi-phu or jasmine. On her forehead she has a perpendicular line down the 
middle to show that she is a Vaishnava. She repeatedly asserted that only married girls in her caste 
are tattooed, 

A. — FariahSo 

Thirty- three were examined. Of these twenty have a tank (Plate, fig. 1) and skuralhatdnu 
or peas (Plate, fig, 4), Three have a nalapure, a straight line with an arrow-head, and a mooD, 
ckmdran* 

K Christian of Pariah descent has, in addition to all this, a triangular vdngi (armlet) on the 
biceps (Plate, fig. 5), which is usually worn as a gold or gilt-plated ornament on the back of the 
hand. She was unable to explain it, but it is well known in the Thana District of Bombay as the 
tinsel coronet worn by Hindu brides at the marriage ceremony. This and the other tattoo-marks 
are relics of the former Hindu religion of the family. She is a worshipper of Mari-Ma (Mary- 
Mother), but it IS to be noted that another Pariah woman, still a Hindu, with the peas tattooed 
on her arm, is a worshipper of Yir-Mata (Hero-Mother), an unidentified goddess. 

One section of the Pariahs has the kite depicted in several ways (Plate, figs. 6, 7, 8, 9) and 
these women assured me that they will not kill a kite at any price. As it is well known that the 
Pariah will eat anything, this tattoo-mark and the repugnance of the wearers to killing the animal 
tattooed requrles explanation, unless it be accepted that the kite was the sectional totem. 

5, — Badugas. 

A woman has two large circles (Plate, fig. 10) on each temple, together with the usual stars and 
horizontal line between the brows. On her arms she has large combs (Plate, fig. 11), and one at th© 
wrist with the symbol of the lotus, thamare (Plate, fig. 12), On the dorsum of the hand she has the 
sun (Plate, fig, 13). 

On the left arm the name Murgai is tattooed in Tamil, It is that of the woman who 
performed the tattooing and is a sign of the influence of civilization. The comb, the lotus, and 
the Bun are due to modern Hindu environment, but on the shoulders she has three dotted 
horizontal lines, which is the tribal-mark of the Baduga, put there as a means of recognition in 
case of loss by seizure or wandering in the jungles. Here the tattoo-marks throw back to the 
primitive nomadic customs of her tribe. 
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6, — Gang^dMkaraSo 

A woaiau from Mysore lias the water-pot of the Ganges (Plate, fig, 14) and the chula ot 
fire-place (Plate, fig« 15). She cannot explain this, but the association of the two marks points to 
a Northern origin connected with Sita’s tattooed kitchen (^ante^ Vol. XXXIII., 1904, p, 177). 

7, „ Tod4s, 

The TodaS say that their women are tatk^oed after marriage or rather conception, as a proof 
,o! the married condition of these poljandrous women* 

8. — Male Tattooing, 

Gwing to the influence of environment, six males have Tamil names tattooed on their arms 
and four cooly women have nothing but the names tattooed. Those names are those of sisters, 
brothers, grandmothers, playmates, and of the women who perform the tattooing. 

A THEORY OP THE ORIGIN OP THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, 

BY E. SHAMASASTEY, B.A. 

(Continued /rom^), 267,) 

OHAPTEB II, 

AtiiurvaijLic and Tantrio Witchcraft. 

"While Bhaga is invoked in the Atharva-Veda for progeny and for the maintenance of harmony 
between husband and wife, and is thanked for providing wives, Ktoa is given the functions of both 
the Creator and God of Love, In the philosophical hymn (IX, 2^ Kama, the creative 

desire, is one of the primeval forces; while in the hymn (III. 25, A.-K) Kama assumes the 
function of Cupid. The consideration of the symbolical practices of the ritual of the latter 
-hymn, the performance of which is supposed to arouse the passionate love (vastlcarana) of a woman, 
-tends to prove that the Athurvanic Kama is no other than symbolical Kama of Tantric literature. 
The hymn is thus translated by Maurice Bloomfield - — 

(1) “May Kama, the disquietei, disquiet thee ; do not hold out upon thy bed! With the 
terrible arrow of Kama, do I pierce thee in the heart."” 

(2) “ The arrow of Kdma, winged with longing, barbed with love, whose shaft is undeviating 
desire, with tiiat, well-aimed, Kama shall pierce thee in the heart,” 

(3) “With that well-aimed arrow of Kama which parches the spleen, whose plume flies forward, 
which burns up, do I pierce thee in the heart” 

(4) “ Consumed by burning ardour, with parched mouth, do thou (woman) come to me, plaint, 
(thy) pride laid aside, mine alone, speaking sweetly and to me devoted.” 

(5) “ I drive thee with a goad from thy mother and thy father, so that thou shalt be in my 
power, shalt come up to my wish.” 

The most important symbolical practice, which is to accompany .the recital of the hymn, is thus 
described in Kauiilcasiitra - 

35, 283 Eatdihasuim^ 
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' Bj means of Dai-bhjiislia^bow with a bow string made of hemp and an arrow whose barb is 
a thorn j whose plume is derived from an owl and whose shaft is made of black ala-wood, the 
lover .pierces the heart of the pictorial representation (of a woman).’ 

'While translating the above sutra^ M. Bloomfield interpreted the words dmlehhintm 
pratihritim ’’ as an effigy made of potter’s clay.” But there is nothing in the sutra itself mean- 
ing potter’s clay. The word ielcha^ which is derived from the same root as dvalelchint^ is often 
used in the text itself in the sense of scratching. 

- 76 , 21 , Kausihasuira, 

"While asking the bride to recite the hymn Sapiamarydda (seven limits, &c., during the 
Saptapadi ceremony in marriage), the priest draws on the north to the 'fire seven lines towards the 
east.’ 


Similarly, the v/ord pariM^ha is also used in the sense of scratching or drawing. 




52, 4, Kausihasutra. 


"To release a man tied by curse, the earth is scratched.’ 

There is also another hymn (130, VI., J.-F.), in which a woman is depicted as performing for 
the purpose of arousing the passionate love (Tantric, vaszharana) of a man, the same symbolical 
practice of piercing, with similar arrow and bow, the heart of the pictorial form of her lover. 

It may be urged that the practice of pictorial writing may be true for the time of the 
KankihaButra, but that it cannot be admitted with equal certainty for the time of the 
Atharva-Yeda, But the consideratioB -of the gambling hymn (7, 50, A.-F.) ■nlil certainly 
dispel all doubts on this point: — 

pfr ^ 

50, 5, A.-F. 


have conquered thee who art scratched here. I have not only conquered , but also 
bound thee here. As a wolf destroys a sheep, so do I destroy thy chai’ms 

While commenting on the above verse, Sayana says that gamblers usually mark certain 
-symbols on a definite spot, and play on the same spot to ensure their victory. 

Turning now to Tantric witcheraft, we see almost exacily the same practice. I take, 
for instance, two passages from the BiUjdshodasikdrnma and its commentary, the ^etuhandha 
by Bhaskarananda. The former work is in the form of a dialogue between Siva and his consort 
Parvati : — - 

•Tf^rra'CH; 


F, 112, Part I., Nii'^dshodaSilcdrmm, 
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''Tlie picture of a woman to be captivated, consisting of her face, throat, breast, navel and 
her generative organ, together with her peculiar ornaments and dress, shall bo drawn wdtli 
rochana (a bright yellow pigment prepared from the urine or bile of a cow) in a secluded 
place. The picture of anhusa (a hook used to drive an elephant), combined with the symboil 
ot sacred knowledge and the name of the beloved, is to be attached. The symbol of Madana 
(Kama = a straight Hue between two dots) is to be written in all the joints of the pictoria! 
Iforin* ® , 8 » « « » . ^ ('See Plate YI.l 

The other passage runs as follows : — • 

i 

P. 108, Nilydshodasikdrnuva". 

‘Having wintteii in the centre of a large circle the picture of a woman, together with her 
Baine, one has to think of her as languishing with the effects of love. However great may be 
tiie distance, she wdll run to the lover, abandoning all her fear and shamed 

Then follows the commentary on this passage, which clearly manifests the force of 
conservative spirit with which time-honoured customs and doctrines, however crude and 
absurd, were regarded as inviolable. It was likely that, owing to the omission to mention the 
particular writing ingredient in the above passage, worshippers might use other than traditional 
materials. With a view to avoid so profane a practice, the commentator kindly took tlie 
trouble to supply the omission. He says : •— 

“The omission to mention the name of the particular writing ingredient in the above 
is due to the consideration on the part of the author that the nature of the material can 
easily understood by reference to the rules laid down in similar contexts in other authoritative 
Tantric texts. The Dakshinam'uftisaihhitd, for example, lays down : — 

‘Having drawn the circle with red lead, the worshipper shall contemplate on it.' 

This kind of decision by reference to outside authority is quite in accordance with the 
fcdeorj of ‘ similar contexts’ propounded by the Mimansakas (Vedic commentators) with regard 
to' similar rituals. 

This insistence on adhering to long-continued customs- regarding writing materials- 
equally perceptible regarding the form of pictures. The enumeration made iu the first passage 
of such important members as ‘forehead,’ ‘neck/ ‘heart/ ‘navel’ and ‘generative organ/ 
■recalls the simple picture of Kami-kala in the Tripur opani shad, while it admits of no doubt that 
witchcraft, prehistoric in its origin, Athurvanio in its infancy, and Tantric in its youth, old age 
and decay, has undergone only such modifications as misinterpretations and misunderstandings 
of past traditions rendered possible. It must necessarily follow that the process of drawing, with 
cow’s bile or blood, the rudimentary outlines of victims, essential to the satisfactory performan^fe 
cf sorcery, is- far anterior to the art of painting and coeval with, and perhaps earlier than, the 
Atha^rm-Yeda'. Regarding sorcery itself, Prof. Macdonell observes as follows 

“All India is pervaded by sorcery from the R.-F, (7, 104 ; 10, 84 ; 10, 128, 155) througb 
the Yajasli literature, and curiously enough also the Upanishads (Br. Ai\ 6, 4, ]2) through the 


P. Atfiarva-Veda ; Gruninss. 
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systematic Vidhana texts to the Tdntras of the worshippers of Sakti. Especially, the Yajush 
and Sraiita texts frequently abandon for a moment their main theme in been remembrance of 
him that ^ hates ns and whom we hate.’ This is either done by imparting to one or another 
sacrificial act a similar turn by a conscious symbolic modification of the practice or in th© 
so-called kdmyeshtayah many of which are directed against enemies. Thus the formulas of the 
ritual literature are quite frequently identical with or similar to the prose passages of the 

Abhicharika hymns of the Mharvct-Veda . , , In judging the chronology 

of the Athurvan collection in its finished aspect, it is important to note that these formulas 
certainly existed in Yedic literature outside the Athurvanic schools, and prior to any Athurvan 
redaction. The practice of sorcery, if not its imprecations, goes back to Indo-European times 
[Avesta^ Yatu). Pauini, 4, 4, 96, still describes as Rishan, A e., as Vedic, the kind of mantra 
which he CfAls ^ hridy a, ^ according to the scholiast , in the sense of * hridayasya bandhanahj 
captivating the heart, Vasiharana mantrah. Especially forceful is 5, 31, A. F*., containing 
a catalogue of homely, animate or inanimate objects, within which spells were instituted : — An 
unburnt vessel, grain, raw meat, the cock, goat and other animals, the Garhapatya fire, house - 
fire, house, assembly hall, gaming place, the army, the drum, the arrow and the weapon, the 
well and the burial-place, ^c.” 

As the phallic gods Kama and Bhaga of the Tantric literature cannot, as pointed out 
above, be other than the Kama and Bhaga of the Atharva-Ycda^ phallic worship must have 
necessarily existed in Vedic India, as its existence in meditBval and Modern India is fully 
warranted by Tantric literature on the one hand, and by the Kiima festival, celebrated even to this 
day, on the other. The Bl^ma festival is still observed by a few sects among the Brahmans and 
by almost the whole of the nou-Brahmanic community of the Hindus. A rod two feet long is 
tied crosswise to a pole five or six feet in height. One or two winnowers, almost triangular in 
shape, old and worn out, are attached to the cross-bar. This effigy is taken in procession 
through the streets, with the accompaniment of drums beating, with indecent songs sung 
in praise of Bhagadevata and Kamadeva, and with the dancing of harlots. In a definite place 
in a street, where a number of old and worn-out winnowers are previously heaped up for the 
purpose of burning the effigy, the pole with its cross-bar, as representing Kama and Bhaga, is 
set on fire, while the multitude simultaneously begin to beat their mouths, sending forth loud 
outbursts of hideous sounds. 

Also, the infallible evidence that is furnished by the comparative study of religions, not 
only tends to prove the existence of phallic worship in Vedic India, but also carries it as far 
back as Indo-European times. For while phallic worship was predominant both in ancient 
Greece and Rome, there is no reason to doubt that it formed part of Aryan stock of religions 
and also found its home in India. Regarding the phallic worship in ancient Greece, the 
following description is found in Chambers’ EncyGlopceclia : — > 

The phallus is a representation of the male generative organs used at certain Dionysian 
festivals in ancient Greece. It was an object of common worship throughout the nature 
religion of the East, and was called by manifold names, such as Linga, Yoni, &c. Originally^ it 
had no other meaning than the allegorical one of that mysfcerious union between the male and 
the female, which throughout nature seems to be the sole condition of the continuation of the 
existence of animated beings; but at a later period, more particularly when ancient Rome had 
become the hot-bed of all natural and unnatural vices, its worship became an intolerable 
nuisance and was put down by the Senate on account of the more than unusual immorality to 
which it gave rise. Its origin has given rise to much speculation, but no certainty has been 
arrived at by investigators. The Phoenicians traced its introduction into their worship to 
Adonis, th© Egyptians to Osiris, the Phrygians to Attys, the Greeks to Dionysus. The 
common myth concerning it was the story of some god, deprived of ^ his powers of 
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goiieration — an allnsioii to the sun which in antiinin iosos its fructilying' influence. The 
procession in which it was carried abonb was callcil and <a certain song* that was 

wSaug on that occasion was called the Fhallikon Melos. The bearers of the [jhaUu^s wliich generally 
consisted of red leather and was attached to an eriornioiis pide, were the jfhallojjhuri, I^halli 
were on those occasions worn as ornaments i*oiiiid the nock, or attached to tiui body, xlrlstotle 
traces the origin ot comedy to the ribaldry and the iniprcj vised jokes eusioniary on those 
festivals. Phulli were often attached to statues, and of prodigious size ; soinetirncs they 
were even movable. At a proce.ssioii of Ptolemy Philadelphus, a j-jhalhis was carried ahout 
made of gold and 120 yards long*. Before the temple of Venus at Hitn’apolis, there stood 
two phalli^ 180 feet high, upon which a priest mounteil aiuiualiy and remained there in prayer 
for seven days. The phallus was an attribute of Pan, Priapus, and to a certain extent also of 
ilerines.’^ 

Besides the consideration of the identity or almost exact similardy ])(dnvoeii ilic practices 
of Tantric and Atharva-Vedio witchcraft under the presidency^ ol the [diallic gods, Kama and 
Bhaga, there is also the consideration of epigrapliic evidencej which is of inucli importance iu 
determining the chronology of Tantric worship. It has alrenxly hetm described how liues^ 
circles, triangles, and squares or rectangles are some of the figures that were required in 
assigning a pictorial form, not only to victims aimed at in sorcery, but also to the presiding 
deities Kama and Bliaga. Similar figures, inteiuicnl of course tu represent some gods or 
goddesses, are found carved, not only on ancient Hindu coins, but idso on pillars and walls of 
ancient temples. There can be no doubt that tlmso coins which hear the syiubols of 
Kami-lcalli, consisting of one circle to represent face, two circles breast-uipph'S, and a triangle 
the mysterious oi’gaus, are older than coins with regular epigraphic inscription. (See Plate III.) 
Kegarding his own collection of the earliest Hindu coins, James Prinsep observes thus : — ■ 

“ It^^ is an indisputable axiom that unstamped fragments of silver and gold of a fixed 
weight must have preceded the use of regular coin in those countries where civilization am! 
commerce have induced the necessity of some convenient representatives of value. The 
anbiquariau will have, therefore, little hesitation in ascribing the highest grade of antiquity in 
Indian numismatology to those small fattened bits of silver or other metal which were 
occasionally discovered all over the country, either quite smooth or bearing only puncli-niarks 
on one or both sides ; and generally having a corner cut off, as may be conjuuctured, for the 
adjustment of their weight. Their average weight is 50 grains or the same as the tanlo or 
Z mdshas of the ancient Hindu metrology. Indeed, the word tanhu-sdla^ inint, goes to prove 
that these are the very pieces fabricated for circulation under that name.” — (^Footnote.) 

Many instances of these have been given in Colonel Hach:enzie’s collection (figs. 101 — 
108 of Wilson’s plates), who describes them as of an irregular form, bearing no inscription, 
occasionally quite plain and in any case liave only a few indistinct and unintelligible sy'mbols : 
that of the sun or a star is most common, and those of the Lingam (?), the crescent, and figures 
of animals may be traced. The Colonel’s specimens were chiefly procured. Others have been 
dug up in the Sandabans and many were found at Beliat (fig. 14, /. A. S, But the few 

selected specimens in Colonel Makenzie’s collection (figs. 24 and 29) yield more food for 
speculation than the merely smooth pieces above alluded. On all these we perceive the symbol 
of the sun to be the faintest of those present. Iu two instances (figs. 28 and 29) it is superposed 
by symbols which may be hence concluded to be more recent. These are severally the qoi 
G haitya (?), the tree, the Svastika and the human figure, besides which, in fig. 26, we 
have the elephant and the bull and the peculiar symbols of figs. 34 — 37, They are all stamped 
at random with punches, and may naturally be interpreted as the insignia of successive dynastiesj 
authenticating their currency.” 

20 j. A. 8. B., Vol. IV., p. 628. 
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In one^ fig. 30, does there appear any approach to alphabetic characters, and here the 
letters resemble those o£ the Idts, or of the caves on Western India, the most ancient written 
form of the Sanskrit language. From the above originals seem to have descended two distinct 
families, of which one was produced by the hammer and die, the other by casting in a mould. 
Of the latter, easily recognisable by the depth of the relief, the projecting keel on the 
margin, showing where the moulds were united — and the greater corrosion due to the softness of 
the cast metal, — we have various groups and subdivisions, but most of them agree in bearing the 
§Q monogram for the obverse, sometimes as in figs 34 — 37, with addition of two smaller symbols, 
like the sign of Taurus reversed.” 

'' On the reverse we have frequently a dog with a collar ( and bell ?), guarding a sword or 
a flagstaff of victory ( Jayadhvaja, figs. 20, 21, 34, 36 ). At other times an elephant (fig. 39 )y 
a bull (37), or the sacred tree (15, 18 ), and, in rarer cases, the device on both sides is changed as 
in figs. 40, 41. Pigs. 18, 42, 43 (in the latter of which the elephant might easily be mistaken 
for a Devanagari letter ) are of the cast species.” 

How far the antiquity of the first Buddhistic groups of coins may have approached the 
epoch of Buddha (544 B. 0. ), it is difficult to determine, but the acquisition of their similitude 
to the Indu-Scythic coins must have been posterior to the breaking np of the genuine Bacfcrian 
Dynasty, perhaps about the commencement of the Ohristian era.” 

As it is unnecessary to reproduce here the figures of all the coins referred to in the 
quotation, only such figures as can thi'ow some light on the nature and form of Indian 
hieroglyphics are reproduced iu Plate III. It can be seen from the figures how a circle 
followed by two circles and a triangle beneath are, as described in the verse of the 
Tripuro^janishad quoted above, stamped on Hindu coins, the antiquity of which admits of no 
doubt whatever. What in the above quotation is imagined to be a dog with a collar, is no other 
than the figure of Sakti, made up of a circle and two circles, crowned with the figure of half 
moon. Only the circles are not drawn apart and are not exactly circular. This clumsiness is 
clearly due to the rude process of sketching or stamping the hieroglyphics on pieces of metal. 
Similarly, the symbol , mistaken for Chaitya, is clearly the figure of Ktol-kalA without the 
triangle, but with an additional symbol of a half moon to form a crown for the goddess. Whether 
the figures of Kami-kala or of Biva (figs. 2, 3, 4, group 1 ‘ figs. 19, 33, group 2 • and fig. 1, 
group 3 — Plate III.) were superposed after the symbols of similar or difierent description 
became worn out, it is quite impossible to determine. Anyhow, there is no reason to doubt 
that those coins which contain only symbols are far anterior to those that contain regular 
inscriptions. For it is not only unlikely, but also unnatural, that coins with mere symbols 
shonld have been struck when writing had become current. 

As regards the relation between these symbols and a few of the Devanagari characters, it 
is not merely either an accidental approach in resemblance or an imaginary one, as in the case 
of Prof. Biihler’s Semitic models and the Brahmi Characters, but such a perfect likeness as 
must necessarily and unmistakaldy exist between a parent and its offspring. The symbol in 
fig. 43, which, ill the above quotation, was not only mistaken for an elephant, but also 
apprehended as likely to be mistaken for a Devanagari letter, appears to have been intended, 
together with the other symbols, to mean the name ‘Ayodhya.’ TQ “ u 0 =y 9 fa or <3= db, 

Y — j. The last symbol [) —dh, with another symbol ^ as in fig. 5, seems to have been intended 
to convey the idea ^ dham^,’ ‘ wealth.’ Similarly, the symbols in figs. 17 and 18 seem to have 
been intended to mean ‘ Ayodhye’ and ‘ Ayodhyam/ the Svastika figures cjji, like the double 
rectangle of fig. 43, standing for A. It is immaterial whether the ancient mint authorities 
had or had not such an idea while stamping their coins with these symbols, and there is 
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nothing strange in finding in these symbols letters corresponding to the above words, inasmuch 
as these symbols have been, as we shall see, taken for those letters. 

The coins containing the inscription ^negcnna" are, according to Bir A, (Jilrmingliara, 
anterior to the conquest of India by Alexander the Great, inasmuch as they are found to 
contain the very archaic forms of letters. ‘Besides, the absence of medial vowels in the 
inscription of Ayodhya coins (figs. 11 and 12), and the insert ion of initial vowels in the place of 
medial vowels in the inseriptions of Vassudeva coins ( figs. 4, 27, group 3, Plate III.) are 
incontrovertible proofs regarding the priority of these coins to the time of Asoka, when medial 
vowels are found to have long been completely elaborated. Hence it must bo admitted that 
coins with smooth surfaces or with hieroglyphics are far earlier than the Gth or 7th centuries 
B. 0. Can it be doubted then that the description of the iiieroglypliics in sindi Tantric texts 
as the Tripuropanishad, &;c,, is the reproduction of Tantric tradition of bygone ages ? 

Besides ancient coins, the walls of ancient temples, as well as stones lying in tlm vicinity of 
a few temples in India, are also found to have hieroglyphic symbols cjhiselled on them. Out 
of the caiwed and plain blocks of granite and sandstone found in the bed of a river in the vicinity 
of Suddyah, Upper Assam, a triangular weather-worn blocdc of granite is said t<> contain certain 
symbols engraved upon it. Regarding these symbols Major F. B. Ilaimy observes thus : — 

“ They may, perhaps, have some raeauiiig and give a clue to tlu^ era of the building, — one or 
two of the letter-like figures assimilate with some of the eharachu’s of the aucleiit Uevanagarr 
Alphabet; but the shadeii figures are too deeply cut to supptvsc tiny are more than symbolical of 
a particular era and people.” 

An examination of these symbols (as sliowu in Plato IV.) will, I am sure, establish the argument 
I have been putting forward. They are no more than hieroglyphics intended to repi'esent the 
several Tatvas of the Universe, corresponding to the several members of th.e humau frame, and 
thereby form an outline of the picture of a god or goddess. 


The symbols, marked by me with numbers, may 

1. Head-dress. 

2. Head. 

3. Nose. 

4 & 5, Lips. 

6 & 7. Arms. 

8 & f). Cheeks. 

10 & 11. Legs. 

12 & 13. Forehead when placed in 
parallel lines. 

14 & 15. Thighs. 


be arranged in the following order : — > 

16 & 17. Eyes. 

18 & 19 (19 worn aw'ay). Ears. 

20 & 21, Hands. 

22 & 23. Trunk. (Vamapa.rsva left side 

and Dakshiriaparsva right side.) 

As the lungs aie believed to be 

Visuddhi chakra, seat of purifica- 
tion, the upper portions of the 
figures representing them seem 
to liave been unshaded. 


Also those symbols which are carved in the foundation of the enclosure wall of the temple, and 
also on the elephant near the same river, and which Major P. S. Hanny thought to be typical of 
the mason or of the builders, are evidently the pictures of the “ weapons” of the god. The symbols 
marked with Roman numbers in Plate IV. are, (I.) a ohalcra, (11.) an arrow, (III.) a bow with an 
arrow, (IV.) another form of a bow with an arrow, (V.) a lotus bud, (VI. and VII.) some weapons^ 
and (VIII.) a shield or a square. 


Regarding the antiquity of the temple ruins in Assam, Captain E. Tuite Dalton observes 
thus *.21 — . 


®‘The Yogim Tantra, a work of high repute in Assam, as its contents are supposed to have 
beau communicated by Siva to his consort Parvati, states, regarding the king Naraka, that, though 


31 A, E., YoL XXIY. 
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an ' Asnr, ^ infidel, fie was in sncfi favonr with the gods that tfiej made fiim tlie guardian of tlie 
temple of Kamikfija<>. It is -not improbable that tfie temple was originally erected by Naraka ; but 
of this we fiave no certain e?ideiice. Tfie assertion made in the Tantra^ however, would at least 
lead ns to suppose that the temple was in existence in his days. (Robinson’s MS,). ..... 

The socket of the yoni is cut so as to accord with the square and octagonal portion of the 

inserted part of the linga 

The removal of a heap of stones in front of this edifice disclosed the foundation of another 
shrine that appears to have been surnaounted by a circular or octagonal temple. This covered 
a crypt some 3^ feet below the surface, neatly faced with cut stone, and having at the bottom, 
bedded in a circular slab or yoni^ a Mahadeva, in the form of a Linga.” 

To sum. up — The chief doctrines of Tantric system are much older than they have 
hitherto been supposed, and are, in fact, Athurvanic in character — (1) because the Tantric Kama and 
Bhaga, known also by the names Siva and Sakti,are no other than the phallic god and goddess Kama 
and Bhaga of the Atfiarva-Yeda : (2) because the Tantric and Athurvanic practices of witchcraft 
are almost identical : (3) because the symbols which, as representing gods or goddesses,, are dealt 
with in Tantric literature must precede the manufacture of idols in human likeness : and (4) because 
the same symbols as those treated in Tantric literature are stamped on Hindu coins of 
undoubted antiquity. From this it must necessarily follow that, although the Tantric works wMeh 
furnish ample material to prove tlie growth of the Devanagari Alphabet out of indigenous 
hieroglyphics may be recent, and in some cases quite modern, yet those Tantric passages which treat 
of symbolical worship and of the meaning and purpose of symbols must be either exact quotations 
from older works, which they replaced, or modern compositions containing ancient traditions. 


OHAPTES III. 

The Tantric Hieroglyphics. 

Having thus far investigated the reasons for admitting the antiquity of the Indian 
hieroglyphics^ which, as we shall see, have given rise to the Devanagari Alphabet, let us 
now turn our attention to the consideration of the hieroglyphics treated of at length in Tantric 
literature 

f^r>Tr(?r i 

P. 17, Yarivasy&raliasya. 

‘ In the middle of the forehead does a circular dot shine as the flame of a lamp. Above it is 
the semi-circle which, resembles the half moon, both in form and colour. Then comes above it the 
hgure of Kodhini, the obstruoter, which has the form of a triangle, and is as brilliant as sue 
moonlight. But the figure of Nada, sound, is liko'E ploughshare, as brilliant as a ruby, between 
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two egg-sliapod figures. The figure of Njldanti^ tli'' iuui uf sound, is in the iArm of plou^li™ 

sharcj touching a ciroukr dot dra%'\n to itc rigid, d'lu) liguiv of Sakii s like a ploiighnliaag 

connected with the left one of two circular dots [.lack'd in parallel, d he figure of Vjrgiilaa,^ 
tlio pervadcigis a triangle starting iVoiu a circular dot. A perpoiuiicu lo, r straight lino ifTiainated 
both above and below in a circle is what is called Hamaualn with fho nur^l. The same figure without 

the upper circle is called Unnianrdg the mind going up. Ahuv*; ail smes*' ‘igiires is the great 

circled ( See Plate ) 

Similarly, in the iS'uh//nfu^< 2 “Sf^/‘f/-/.Yiltj an Againa manrscripi, a,tlriUiifed to Agijore-siTjVjIiarja, 
more or loss the same symbols with two more, are, thus d(‘sc.ribcd : — ■ 

mmi II 

|Tf=rTr>-?Tr 

mm %- 5 € r : mm 

^rtrrr: 

Ih SOj i%ldh(L'Uui-t>dr(tvalu 

Ghosha, sound, is the symbol of god Sira, /. 5., tlio letter ha. Medlia^ Inielligcujce, is the letter, 
Cl, Kshama, the earth, is the letter, la. The vital power is the dot. Wiiai is called part of 
the moon is the half moon. Nirodhi, the obstmeter, is a triangle. Al |fiu)ighs]iare tnitwcen two 
cye-ball-like figures is called Nada. The figure of a ploughshare, conneeteii with a dot on the 
right side, is called Nadanta. A similar figure, but connccied with a d>^i ou th*‘ hdt side, is Sakti, 
A trident connected with a oirciilar dot is, what is calh*d, Trksikha, trec-Lu.-aded. The figure of a 
double semi-circular curve, with two circular dots, one on tlm right uud tlic oilntr on the left side, is 
called Samanah. A straight line passing up from a circle Is Piimanah. Each ui th“S-*. figures is 
not only to be contemplated upon, but also worshipped.’ ( Bee I 'late VIP ) 

Thus the Siddhania-scirdvali evidently identifies some alphabetic leiters w'ith particular 
Meroglyphics, while such emblems as the half moon, triangle, Nfiila, NAiuni:!, Ac., uppem to ha 
merely crude representations of parts of the human frame drawn so as to ropreseiit the god Siva. 
The four alphabetic letters, too, enumerated in the beghudug of the stanza lau-t mMvsBuhly ineun 
such hieroglyphics as with the rest can give to the picture of the gnul an approximaitj Iminun 
appearance. (See Plate VL) We have already seen how a rectangular ligur.i has liccn taken to 
represent the earth. Hence, by the word hsliama^ ‘the earth,' in the stanza, a lYaUitugular figure 
representing the lower part of the picture is evidently meant. As iha tlnaait (d’ tiie god Biva is 
believed to contain poison, the word visha, poison, seems to refer eitheu go the pictur.i . U‘ the throat er 
to that of a cobra, with which the waist of Biva is believed to be entwined. Hike'', vise, tliu I'dter A 
(called by the names, medha^ intelligence ; amrita, nectar ; amHfa-halasa, vessel full < *1 nectar) may 
refer either to the middle of the brows, which is the seat of intelligence according to Hindu 


22 [The printing of tlie plates in England has caused errors to creep into the letterpres.^, niorii of which will be 
aparent to the reader, as they are chiefly in the diacritical marks used in representing vernacular words : e.g,^ 
hindu in this plate. —• Ed.] 

2s [In Plate VI. for ‘ hook (snm)’ read *hook — Ed.] 
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Mahabindu, the great circle. 


Unnianah, the mind going upwards. 


0 


Samanaii, with the mind. 


Y 


Vyapika, the pervader. 


1 


Sakti, strength. 


f 




Nailaiita, the end of sound. 


o 


o 


Nada, sound. 


A 


Rcxlhini, the obstructer. 




Ardhachandra, half moon. 


t 


iBindu, dot. 
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Ghosh a ” H. 


j. . Medha=:A, 

A .A/- (Vessel of nectar, or the middle of the brows), 


Kshama, earth — L. 


Visha; poison, serpent = M, 



Q Bindu ; vital power. 


Half moon. 


O o 


NMa, Siva, KAma. 


AAA 


Kimi-kala or Sakti. 


Nadinta. 


hook (srun] 


Tridanda, trident. 


^ <? 


the five arrows. 


Samanah, v/ith the mind. 


Unmanah, the mind going upwards. 


<r\J 


pdsa^ noose. 
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philosophy, or to the brain which is called sudhdsindhu, the ocean of nectar, or to a vessel of nectar, 
which 'Siva is believed to hold in his hands. Similarly, the letter Jia seems to represent the trunk 
of the body of Siva. For the Vdtuldgama, another Tantric manuscript, says (p. 57) thus : — 

mi i 

f I 

II 

' One has to know that the transcendental god Siva alone is identical with the form of the 
mantra (Jvnm), which is attributed to him. Nada, the nasal sound of the mantra {i»e., the symbol of 
NManta), is his crown. The letter Ih is the trunk of his body. (Tht^ symbols oE) fire forms both 
the two great arms and the two legs. Thus the letters of the mantra form the picture of god Siva.^ 
(See Plate IX.) 

In order to conform with the four letters of the mantra (Jirim)^ the Vdiuldgama employs only 
four distinct symbols to represent not only the four letters themselves, but also a simple outline of the 
form of god Siva : but the Varivasydrahasya huddles together some twelve symbols as constituting 
both the mantra ‘Qirim) and the form of the goddess Sakti : — 

P. 10, YarivasydraJiasya^ 

®The sky, fire, the left eye, a dot, the half moon, a triangle, (the symbols of) Nada, NManta, 
Bakti, Vyapika, Samana and Unmani, these twelve constitute the form of Hrillekha, the drawing 
of the heart. The nine symbols from Bindu to XJnmam are collectively called by the name iNMa/ 
(See Plate V.) 

The symbols or letters referred to in the above verse are clearly h (the sky), r (fire), and 
i (the left eye), inasmuch as they are the actual letters of the mantra [hrtm). While, according 
to both the Vdiuldgama and the Yarivasydrahasya^ the mantra takes the form of it is, 

according to the Siddhdnta-sdrdvali, pronounced as hlam. Regarding the forms of the letters of 
the mantra^ we are told in the commentary of the Ydtuldgama to confine our attention to the 
Hevanagari Alphabet : — 

P. 57^ vdiuldgama. 

■‘ The formation of the picture of god Siva by the letters of the mantra attributed to him nan 
only be done in the characters of the Hevanagari Alphabet. In no other alphabets is it possible to 
form the same.* 

Had the commentator, however, been strict enough in his expressions, he would have, like 
Bhaskarananda, as we shall see, said that the formation of the picture could only toe 
accomplished in the traditional forms of the DevanS^gari. The traditional forms of the 
letters are almost exactly identical with the forms of those of the Afeoka Alphabet. 
Following the light thus thrown on the forms of the hieroglyphics enumerated in the 'Siddhdnta* 
sdrdvali^ they can be drawn as in Plates Y. and VL 
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It is needless to say tliat all these figures will, if properly coiijoineci, as in tlie cuae of the 
symbols of the Suddyab stone, yield an almost human appearaneo to the pictureuf god Siva. 
It is to be noted here bow the triangular symbol is placed side by side with ilie Pliallic symbol. 
Tins juxtaposition of these two symbols seems to be due to the doctrine that the combination 
ofPurusba and Prakriti, male and female principles of creation, can alone bring about the 
Universe. But there is also a practice of drawing (see Plate VY.) a purely female figure of 
goddess 'Sakti as described in the sfcanaa of the Tripy.ropanishad quoted above- Tiiis figure of 
Sakti or K^mt-kaM is not so complicated as that of Hlva : Plato VI. While commenting on this 
verse of the Upanishad, Bhaskarananda writes thus, upholding the simplicity of the Karui-kala ; 

f wsi %^'TTf%7rt trrr^8rr5?rr : 

P. 34, Yarioaspdrahasya. 

*Iii the body, too, there are actually only three members, One is from the head down to 
the throat, the second from the throat as far as the breast-nipples, and the third from the 
breast'- down to the organ of procreation. The limbs, such as the hair, the arms and the legs^ 
are only the branches of the three principal members.' 


Further on he says that with a view to have a complete picture of the goddess Hakti, the 
thirteenthwerse of the JVipuropanishad describes her weapons. The verse runs as follows : — 

f%cTH?r 

^ The mother of the Universe, who is its primaeval cause and is as red as the ea.rly morning^ 
protects the Universe with a. white hook, and not only binds the wicked with her noose, bat 
also kills them with, her bow and five arrows/ (See Plate YI.) 


In justification of the propriety of using a hook for the purpose of protecting the Universe, 
the commentator quotes the following passage from Yaska’s Niruhta : — 

fs:qr w ^ 

^ The hook is of two kinds ; one is protector and' the other destroyer.' 


The goddess Bakti is believed to assume three difiereiit forms (see Plate Vil,) according 
as her functions of creation, protection or destruction change. A verse quoted from the 
Tarty ahliijndiiatantra in the Rdnidltald-ohidvalli (p. 69) runs as follows : — ■ 

11 

5T^rf l 

^ The goddess of renowned form assumes, in time of protection, the form of a straight line. 
In time of destruction, she takes the form of a circle. Similarly, for creation she takes the 
brilliant appearance of a triangle (Sringata)/ (See Plate VII.) 


The egg of the Universe, formed by the union of Biva and Bakfci, is thus described in the 

V wivfwj&rahaBya ; — 
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Sakti while protecting the universe. 


O 


Sakti during the destruction of the 
universe. 


A 


Sakti while creating the world. 


Visarga. 


O 


the sky. 


^ the dr. 


THE SYMBOLS OK THE FIVE ELEMENTS, MODELLED ON THE 
FIVE DIVISIONS OF THE HUM.VN FRA.ME. 


n u 


The sky, from the middle of the brows to 
the hrahmarandhra or the hole on the 
top of the head. 


The air, from the neck to the middle of the 
brows. 



The fire, from the navel to the neck. 




The waters, from the knee-joints to the waist ; 
with two lotus buds. 



the waters. 


The earth, from the legs to the knee-joints. 


(C jCjCf the earth with 8 symbols of Vajru, 
weapon of Indra. 
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* With the desire o£ creating the Universe, the Creator, Brahma, turns his attention to Sakti, 
who forms half of his body. A drop in the form of the moon results. Sakti, in the form of a 
red drop, enters into the white drop. The combination of these two drops constitutes what is 
called visarga, emission, and is also the soul of the aspirate /iJ (See Plate VII.) 

While commenting on this verse, the author says that the word visarga is, in the aboYe 
sense, synonymous with the exclusively Yedio word agnishomiya^ combination of fire and 
moon, and quotes from the Taitttriya Brdhnana ( A. 2, P. 1 ) a passage the meaning of which 
is as follows : — * The fire enters into the rising sun. Or the siiii enters into the fire at sunset. Ou 
the new- moon day the sun and the moon combine together.’ 

The commentator concludes by saying that the sun is the mixture of red and white drops, as he 
has been entered into both by the fire and the moon. Susruta, the author of a celebrated Sanskrit 
medical work of the same name, seems to have taken the same view on the procreation of the 
Universe. He writes in the third chapter of his work tlms : — ‘ The male -seed is lunar and female-- 
seed is fiery. This combination of the fire and the moon is the cause of embryo which finds itself in 
the womb.’ 

The bursting of the mixed drop is metaphorically described as the cause of the hieroglyphics 
which represent the so-called five elements 

P. 10, Varivasydrahasya. 

® The bursting of the red drop occasions the eternal sound to spring np. That is the cause of 
the letters or figures which represent the five elements — the sky, the air, the fire, the water, and 
the earth. The modification of these five elements or of their representative figures constitutes the 
whole Universe, macrocosm and microcosm.’ 

This idea of a red drop causing the Universe is evidently the generalisation of what, as a special 
case, is found expressed in the Atharva-Veda : — 

II 

19, 30, 5, A. V. 

^ From the thundering sound which the clouds in union with the lightning made^iii the ocean, 
came out the golden drop. From that drop came out the Darbha-grass.’ 

The hieroglyphics which are designed to represent the five elements have already 
been dealt with: Plate VII. 

It ig thus clear that there are three different sets of hieroglyphics designed for worship. 
First, suoh simple figures as a straight line, a circle, or a triangle appear to have been severally 
worshipped by beginners. Next comes the figure of Kami-kaia, which, as consisting of a number of 
simple figures, appears to have been an object of worship after a little experience. As the formation 
of the figure of the hermaphrodite god Siva or Kama requires a considerable knowledge of the 
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constituents of botli the UniYerse and the human frame, it must necessarily have been an object of 
worship among the advanced class of devotees. In defence of the mauipulatiori of these figures 
Cor worship, the commentator on the YdtiLldgania (quotes (p. 13) the following verse from 
Faushharatantra i— 

*Withavlew to provide the initiated with a tangible object for worship, this form has been 
designed and ascribed to the god. ’ 


And :«— • 


Iff i 


god, with a tangible form, can, in strict accordance with precepts, be worshipped ; for the 
mind cannot grasp anything that has no form/ 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Tantrio Hieroglyphics and the Devandgari Alphabet. 

Plate VIII.2^ 

It is more than probable that the practice of writing the hieroglyphics or ideograms for 
worship and reading in them the names of such gods and goddesses as Kdma, Siva, Sakti, 
ladrtoi, &c.j might have suggested to a clever worshipper the idea of tlie possibility of their 
symbols representing the initial syllables of their respective names. Also the use of 
monosyllabic ha in the sense of Kama or Brahma, as early as the time of the Itig-Veila and tlie 
Atharua-Veda, might have plainly suggested the idea of the symbol ol Kama representing ka. 

ir^rr'TfrnT fmr 

7, 4, 1, 19, Batajpatliahrakniana, 

‘To which god? To whom is for haya^ the dative of ha, the god of Prajapati? Ka is 
Prajapati. To him let us offer our oblations.' 

That such is the nature of the hint that occasioned the idea of finding alphabetic letters in 
the hieroglyphics is clearly alluded to in the Tri^iirdtdjAni Ujmnishad 

BT ^ ^ ^ fT T 

® Though he has the power of growing spotless and is actuated with no desire whatever, he 
feels desirous, ^creates a, ka, cha, ta, ta, pa, ya, and fea, and is therefore called by the name Kama 
and also by the technical name ‘ Tat,' ‘ That.' But Kama contains within it the letter Jea, As this 
(the hieroglyphic before the eyes) is verily Kama and Tat, it is chosen as the letter ka.' 

It has already been seen how a straight line between two dots is called by the names Kama, 
Siva, &c. It is likely that, with a view to represent single sounds by single symbols, this compound 
symbol consisting of three figures was converted into a single cross-like symbol by joining the two 
dots. The ancient Devanagari ka has the form (see Plate Till.) of a cross in the edicts of Asoka. 


[In Plate Till., facing p. 290, letter I, last column, for ‘Padan' read ‘Padan/ and in the last line, first 
oolnmn, for ‘ Ct ’ read ^ N\ — En.] 
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Eldclasadliilra, eleventh support, is one among the many names of the Devanagari letter e« 
In the edicts of Asoka it has a perfect triangalar form. In his 'Setuhandha, a commentary on the 
Niti^dshodasihdrnava, Bhaskaraaaiida says : — - 

P. 14, Setubandha. 

^It is called Konatrayodbbava, born from a triangle, because it is written like a triangle. For 
the letter e of the Nagari alphabet is always written like a triangle by strict adherents to 
tradition.” 

The emphasis laid on the word sdmp?‘a ldf/ikaih, “ by strict adherents to tradition, ” is to be 
noted here ; for it is customary among others to write the letter e like a triangle with a tail. 
Regarding this letter, the Tripur dta2nm Upanishad says thus: — 

‘ The sun brings forth living beings. Sakti docs the same. Tripura (triangle) brings forth 
Species. Sakti is the eternal Tripura, the great goddess, possessing of a great circle. Who knows 
the circle of lire ? (the circle drawn on earth, within which fire is worshippei). The triangular 'Sakti 
pervades all things and brings forth species through the aiagnifieent letter. Hence, that letter S 
alone is taken as the best, most respectable and worshipful symbol. Hence, that one adorable letter 
is selected.’ 


Hence, it may be believed that this triangular symbol representing Sakti, Bliaga, EkMasadhara 
or Ekapadini was taken to be the symbol for the initial syllable of the last wmrd. 

The Devaiiagari letter i is called by the names Kama-kala, Manmathakala (wife of Kama), 
Hardakaia, part belonging to the breast, and Bindutraya, three dots. It is only in the edicts of 
Asoka, which were and are still Greek to all modern Tantric scholars, that this letter has the form of 
three dots placed at the three angular corners of a triangle. (See Plate VIIL) Regarding this 
letter, the Kdlimcita says; — 

I|7=^4 ^ 

Patala 4, Kddirnata» 

^ It is said that the form of the fourth vowel is^three dots. 0, wise goddess, listen, how thy form 
is, in the view of thy devotee, identical with the form of that vowel and how the contemplation of 
that form is not only auspicious but also productive of immense property. The upper clot represents 


25 Compare similar verses, p, 2, K^dimaia. 

28 The Tripurdldpint Upanvshad is clearly an attempt not only to represent the Gayatrt mantra with a 
hieroglyphic symbol, but also to make it of the same purport as the Tantric panchadast, fifteen-lettered ma7itra 
referred to above. 

2'y Compare stanza 19, Saundaryalahari j p. 45, Bhashya on Lalitdsahasranama j-and p. 73, Kmia-lcald Ohidvallii 
also p. 59, BahshiTid mi'lrtisam'hita. 
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the face, the lower two are the two breast-nipples. The rest of the limbs are to be meditated upon 
as the branches of these members/ 

Even in the Srieliakria of the Sringeri Matt,^® in which all the letters of the Dovanagnri 
Alphabet, together with the Paiichadasi, fifteen-lettered mantra., are written, and which, as belonging 
to the oldest religious institution now in existence, may be considered as the oldest ])ossihlo or t]i« 
exact copy of its ancient pattern, if renewed often, the letter % is not in the form of three dots, but 
is in the type of the modern Devanagari. Yet, wdiy this letter should be called Kiima-kala, and 
Bindutraya is a cpiestion which can only be answered on the admission that the lueroglypliio of 
three dots was, of yore, chosen to stand for f, and that, while its lorm has undergone nuKlifications 
ill consequence of either the carelessness of scribes or the loss or niisunderstanding of tradition, its 
names took firm root in the unfailing memory of the Brahmans. Anyhow, it is not unreasonable 
to hold that as the hierogyphic of three dots has also the name Iiidrani,*^''^ wife ol Indra, the initial 
syllable of this ivord might have suggested the possibility of this symbol standing for i. One more 
interesting point in connection with this symbol is the remark made by Bhaskarauanda in his 
commentary on Varivasydraliasya, He says that both the air and the letter i bear the name 
Bindutraya. The air is so called, because it is full of hindiis, partiedes. 

The Devanagari letter u is called by the names Uma/'^o Kama, year, WliiLi performing 
Bijahsliaranydsa, of repeating alphabetical Icdters, touching at ih<; same time the 

several limbs and organs of the body with the four fingers of the right hand bent a little, and j(jined 
together, the thumb being put on the palm of the hand, the devotees of 'Sakti pronounce 
the letter w, toueliing their ears. This letter has the same form as the ear in the coins of 
Vasudeva,^^ and corresponds to the picture ot the ear among the vSuddyah symbols given above. 
Hence, it stands to reason to hold that this symbol of the car w'as selected to stand for the initial 
syllable of its name Uma.^s 

The Devanagari letter a is called by the names Amritesvari,33 godd(iS3 of nectar ; Amritakarshini, 
drawing water or nectar into lierself ; and Medhu, intelligence. Tiicre lias been a religious custom 
among the Hindus of all sects from time immemorial to worship as a goddess, at the coiumciiccment 
of all kinds of religious ceremonials, a kedam, or a vessel filled with water. There are als<j a number 
of poems describing Sakti as holding an amriiahalasa in her hand. It is not, I presume, far-fetched 
or unreasonable to sup>pose that at a time when the very name of sculpture was uukno\YU and when 
pictorial writing was to religious worship what idolatry Is now, the symbol of the lealasa liad the form 
of the letter under question and had a place in the pictorial representation of Sakti. Accordingly, 
it stands to reason that the symbol of the amritaJcalaka stood for the initial syllable of that word. 
Or, as this letter bears also the name medlia, iuteliigeuco, and as the seat of intelligeucc is believed 
among Tantric worshippers to be the middle of the brows, it is likely that the symbol of that part of 
the body might have been selected to represent the letter a. 

The Devanagan letter ora is known by tlie synonymous names of tdrat^^ idraha and dJiruva^ 
which mean the pole star- Making allowance for the gradual change whicii this hieroglyphic 
must, after it had acquired the function of representing the sound oin^ have undergone in the 
hands of careless scribes, I believe that, in its original form, it was nothing but a picture of the 


28 The Matt dates from the 8th century A. D., according to archmological researches 

Ti 7 ‘ , . . '' Makodadki. 

iiigs. 4 and 27, Plate III, Ancieni Rmdu Cohisfrom Jaya^ur and Ujjayin 

- LaliUeaKa.ranar.a. 
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pole star drawn for the purpose of worship. Whether star-worship was Aryan or aborginal in 
its origin is a point which I leave for others to decide. So far as its observance among the Aryans 
is concerned, the phrases tdrulcopadesa^ initiation in the mystery of star-worship, and tdraha- 
hralimopadesa, initiation in the mystery of the worship of Star-Brahma, are, I think, sufficient proofs. 
It may be urged that the word tdra^ does not, when applied as a name of the letter under 
consideration, mean a star, but a resonant, and that the word dlirava is applied as a name to the 
letter for the reason that sound is considered as a kind of manifestation of Brahma. But it has been 
seen how the words Kama, Indrani, &c,, do, as the names of ha, i, &c., establish their hieroglyphic 
origin and how it is impossible to hud out a more reasonable explanation for the origin of those 
names than the one pointed out. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to hold that, like the names of 
other letters, the names of the letter 6m must also point out to the hieroglyphic picture of some 
natural and visible' object connected with religious worship, and that ultimately the symbol 
representing ‘star’ was chosen to stand for the complex sound 6m» 

It has been shown how' the lindic^ male or female creative principle, is described as the source 
not only of the world, but also of the alphabetic hieroglyphics which represent the world. Hence, 
it is more than likely that, when the hieroglyphics were selected to represent specific alphabetic 
sounds, the bindu dot was taken to represent the nasal sound in which all specific sounds are 
regarded as being merged. 

It has already been seen how a white circular dot, together with a red circular dot, is taken to 
represent the male and female principles of creation. These two hmclns^ written one above the other, 
for the facility of entrance of the white into the red, are called by the name visarga^ emission, and 
wore, of course, taken to represent the visarga sound exclusively peculiar to the Sanskrit language. 
The credit due to the Brahman pandit who invented, or, to speak strictly, selected from the 
Tantric hieroglyphics, this symbol to represent the must be admitted on all hands. For, 

where else, if not in the Tantric symbols, can the inventor, or the formulator, to speak strictly in 
accordance with facts, of tho Devanfigari Alphabet find such a suitable symbol for the msarg^a. If he 
is to be given credit for selecting this symbol from the Tantric hieroglyphics-, there is no reason to 
say with Prof. Biihler that the originator of the Devanagari Alphabet borrowed twenty-two letters 
from the Korth Semitic and derived the rest from his own imagination. 

The conception of the Universe, as made up of the sky, the air, the fire, the region of clouds or 
water, and the earth, and as identical with pinddnda^ individual human body, has already been 
dealt with. In the ninth stanza of the Baundaryalahari the goddess Sakti is thus described : — ' 
‘ Thou art playing in the thousand-petaled lotus flower with thy consort in seclusion, having gone 
up by the path of kula^ spinal cord, after breaking through the earth, situated in mulddhdra^ prime 
support ; the water in Manipura, the waist bound by a zione of jewels of various colours ; the fire in 
the navel, the air in the chest, the mind in the centre of the brows, and the sky above all these.’ 

Slightly different in meaning from the above are some passages in the Manivamahodadlii^ which 
are quite interesting, inasmuch as they give the alphabetic letters which are derived from these- five 
divisions of the human frame :-«* 

'rr^rfl i 

=S! 11 


Compare p. 105, SivdrchanaQliandrika; and p. 224, Kula^mMsaiantm ; and p. 85, SiddliCbnia-sdrilvali, 
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f%%°r ?*rr%5tffF^?Tw i 
t^Pr^T i5f 5OT>Tr^^T''^f5-? I 
f ff >|fT!.^qn!f?cT f Tf 'srr^-TOri^s'cr'i. 

eT 

si^rr^ri^ fnp^ir 

w.-?rrf tt i 

c. ^ 

P. 3, Chap. I., Mantnimthodadhi^ 

^ The devotee has to contemplate as the golden earth on the rectangular portion the body 
from the legs up to the knee-joints, with the Mjdhshara la, which is also the htjdhsliara of Vajra, 
the weapon of Indra. He has also to meditate as a mass of white water on the semi-circular portion 
from the knee-joints to the navel, with its Lijdbshara va, and marked with the figures of two 
lotus flowers. He has to recollect as the fiery region that triangular portion of the body which extends 
from the navel to the heart and which is red, decked with a svastiha symbol and the Mjahshara 
ra. He has similarly to recollect as the sphere of air that portion of the body which extends fr.orn 
the heart to the middle of the brows, and which is in the form of brown circle, decked with six dots 
and the Mjahshara ya. And he has to meditate as the sky on tliat pure and circular portion of the 
body which extends from the centre of the brows to the Brahmarandhra, a hole on the top of the head, 
and which is decked with its lijdkshara hao 


A reference to Plate YIIL will clearly show how closely the Devanilgari la identifies itself 
with the hieroglyphic representing the earth and strongly disclaims the parentage sought for it by 
Prof. Biihler in the Semitic lamed* With regard to this letter, the following passage occurs in the 
Yoginthridaya i ■ — ^ 


P. 41, 


‘The earth contains smelling substance. Hence the word smearing, suggests a smelling 
substanced 


The above passage is thus annotated in its commentary : — 

‘ The characterestic property of the earth is scent. Hence the word lipi^ daubing with scent, 
suggests the earth. Hence thiO letter 1 .(which is the initial sound of that word) denotes 
the earth.* 

All that is meant in the commentary is the selection of the hieroglyphic representing 
the earth for the letter 1, with some show of reasoning to justify the selection. We may, therefore, 
assume that similar lino of reasoning as the above one guided the selection of other 
hieroglyphics for other letters. 

Regarding the letter va, the Ydtuldgama says as follows : — 


P. 51, Ydtuldgarna* 
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‘The letter m is sacred to Varuna, the god of waters, and to waters. It has its abode in the 
marrow, being the fourth in the order of creation (of the body). Whatever names there are for 

waters are also the names of the letter m/ 

The ancient Devan%ari letter va is more plainly identical with on^ of the lotus buds of the 
hieroglyphics representing the waters, or the waist, than with the Semitic waw. (See Plates I and 
VIIL) 

The letter is regarded as sacred to fire and bears the name Bakta among its other names 
synonymous with fire. In his commentary on the Varivasydraliasya, Bhaskarananda compares the 
symbol of fire and of the letter ra to the smoky zone of a flame : — 

®The letter ra is like the smoky zone that stands just above a flame.’ 

This symbol, being called Bakta, seems to have stood for the initial letter of that word and has 
a better resemblance to the ancient Devanfigari letter than the Semitic aesK (See Plates I. and 
VIIL) 

The Devam^gari letter ya can be no other than the picture of the no^e, for regarding this letter^ 
the J^antramahodadJii says as follows - 

I 


( 

P. 4, Chap. 1, Mantramahodadhu 

^ The devotee should, contemplating the htja of air, inhale the air which, on being made dry 
inside his body, he should reduce to ashes by the btja of fire (rd). Having forced out the ashes, 
he should exhale the air through the hija .of air. 

The word vdijuVya iu the above passage means both the nostril and the Hevanagari letter 
for contemplation on the hija of air is nothing but thinking of ya ; and exhaling the air through 
vdyuHja must necessarily mean breathing out the air through the nostrils. 

The Biddhanta-sar avail says : — 

‘'The hijas, hieroglyphics of the five elements, are la, va, ra, ya and lia, respectively, 
commencing from the earth.-’ 

Ill the edicts of Asoka the letter ya has the same form as the nose. Hence it may be argued 
that the symbol representing the nose of god Siva was taken to stand for the Sanskrit ya sounds 

The letter lia^^ is called by the names Siva, gagana^ the sky, and Jiamsa, the snn, and has in 
it,s ancient form a better resemblance to the hieroglyphic representing the skull or the head of Siva 
than to the Semitic he. (See Plates I. and YIII.) It is more than probable that the symbol of 
the sky stood for the initial sound of its name hamsa. 


36 Page 51, V&tul$,gama. 


See under Sdihda'kalpadvwnii^ 
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The description ot the goddess Sakti, as armed with bow and other weapons, has already been 
rcierred to» In the Mantramalwdwlhi the military array oE the goddess is thus described:— 

Stanza Gl, Chap. I. 

‘^The goddess — who bears in her hands a rope or noose, a bow, a garland or a chain, a skull 
a biilb“headed cudgel, arrows, and a trident, who being oi' red colour is ntauding on a red lotus flower' 
situated in a boat launched in the ocean of blood, and who is the vital power and is p^ossessed of three 
eyes — the devotee has to contemplated 


"While describing the weapons of the guardian deities of tlie^ ten quarters the 
hieroglyphics of the w'oapons are thus identified with alphabetic letters : — 

5Tr?ir 1 

Verses 70, 71, Chap, L 

^ I shall now talk of the extraction o-f that mantra which is comfortable to the meditator. Having 
pronounced the three syllables that stand for the nose, the goddess Maya, and the cudgel, and 
having also pronounced the seven letters, beginning From and ending with sa, together with 
combined with a (the sky combined with the star), all these eight letters being combin( 3 d with the 
nasal sound (Indu, moon), the devotee has to chant the seven-lettered manira (namely, va ra la 
TO, sa, sha, and sa).’ 


It has been seen how the ancient Devaiiugavi letters la,va, ra and are, as the MJaksharas of the 
eartlr, water, fire and air, the exact representations of the legs, the waist, the arm or a line goin'v up 

pT 3 -i- seems probable that, owing to the loss or inisunderstandiuo’ 

ot tradition, the same letters are here called as sacred to the weapons, such as a noose, a bow a chain 
and a cudgel. In his commentary on LalMsahasrandma,^^ Bhaskaranunda regards the dental 
letters tha da and dha as the bijaUharas of the bow. Likewise, Lolla, in his commentary on the 
.auyar^/alahwi calls the compound syllables drdm and driin as the iijahsharas of the arrows. 
h;pm!l av-e any one of the letters the, da, dha, preferably dha, as having once been the 
bVp'"! “'o dAanas, the bow. Also it can be easily perceived how the letters d^aand dha 

Ph V f *^1 affinity to the Tantric symbol of the bow than to the Semitic daleth. It may 

stand?;; t,“ W--ogylpbic representing dhanus, the bow, was selected to 

01 - probable and da from the same symbol, 

thefr deiilitin " symbols of bow for tha and da, is more evident than 

dernation, as fancied by Prof. Biihler from the Semitic daleth. (See Plates I. and VIII.) 

W Vi K ”7 for .to, while a„ ,„,M. 

i. », .„d g„.i „4 1. h.,. stood to, tho .„„„a ot .ai: 


See under the name K:rodhtkarl,nkn^oiivala, LalU&sahastran&ma. 


Stanza 19, Saundaryalahari,, 
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The letter pa bears such names as dakshapdrsva,^^ right side of the tiiiiik ; sendnih, the 
Commander of an army ; martchik^ ray of light ; pavanah, the air ; and ianih^ the planet Saturn. 
It is needless to say that in its ancient form this letter has a better resemblance to the right side of 
the trunk than to the Semitic plie turned, according to Prof. BUhler, topsy-turvy. As the symbol of 
the right side of the trunk bore the names pdrsva or side and pamna or the air, it seems to have 
easily lent itself as a symbol for the initial sound of those words. (See Plates I. and VIII.) The 
suddyah symbols referred to above clearly testify to the existence of two symbols for the right and 
left sides of the trunk. 

The Devan%ari letter ma is called by such names as visha, poison ; mahdvii'a^ great warrior ; 
mahakdya^ of great belly or body ; Meru^ &c. It has been shown how the ancient Devaiiagari ma 
resembles a serpent, indicating poison. Being called by meru and other names beginning with ?/i, 
the symbol of a cobra round the waist of the god Biva seems to have lent itself more easily for the 
letter ma than the Semitic mem^ with its top chopped ofit and its belly created and swollen, 
could do. 

The letter kha bears the hhdtita^ beyond the sky or the head which corrresponds to it in 
the human frame. Accordingly, the ancient Devanagari hha must have been clearly represented foy 
the symbol of unmani or unmandh^ to which the letter 'kha bears a better resemblance than to the 
Semitic qoph, which indeed might better be the Devanagari chha^ turned topsy-turvy. The symbol of 
hhatUa or unmani, mind going up, could easily stand for the initial sound of its name. 

The letters gha and cha are called ghantadhdrini and ckarmamundddhara, respectively. 
Regarding the goddess Chandi holding a bell in her hand as implied by the first word, and bearing a 
head with its skin not removed, as conveyed by the last word, the Mantramahodadhi says as 
follows : — 

Stanzas 144 and 145, Chap. 18. 

^ I adore that great goddess Kali, whose mouth, legs and teeth are as shining as a blue stone, 
who, possessed of three eyes, is not only decked with all kinds of ornaments all over her body, but 
is also armed with a sword, a discus, a club, arrows, a bow, an iron bludgeon, a lance, a shield, 
a head, and a conch-shell, and whom the Creator, with a view to destroy the demons, Madhu and 
Kaitabha, when god Vishnu was asleep, extolled for protection. 

‘ I adore that great goddess of Wealth, who is born of the collected energy of the gods, who bears 
in her hands such as a rosary, a battle-axe, a club, arrows, the thunderbolt, a lotus fiower, a bow, 
a drinking vessel, a rod, a hatchet, a sword, a skin of water-animals, a bell, a liquor-bottle, a lance, 
a noose, and the discus of Vishnu, and who, as bright as a coral-stone, destroyed the demon Sairibha/ 

The legend of the destruction of Madhu and Kaitabha is found described not only in almost all 
the FardnaSt but also, curiously enough, in the Jaina literature Hence, the description of the 


See under Bdhdalcal^adruma, 


P. 23S, Samavmjanga Sutra, 
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goddess Cliaiidi, as bearing a bell and a head during the destruciit'a <•! t!n‘ denioiiH, rannot be a recent 
uuicy. Accordingly, ii may be assumed that, in the jiiciorial re|tresentati(»ii cd* ''Sakti, such 
hieroglyphics as could ro}U’esent a bell and a head loiiiid a jdace, and that during the time of the 
formation of the Devaiiagari Alphabet, those symbols were selecteil in stand b.r the respective initial 
sounds of tlieir names. It is unnecessary to say that lht‘- symliuls C)i a bi;]I and a head hear a closer 
resemblance to the ancient Devauagaii gha and cha than tin' Simiitic cheih and tsnde do to the 
Krahma letters. (See Plates I. and VIII.) 

The letter ta goes by the names Utnha^ a si(‘kle ; ardhachn/idra, the hali-mofm ; kamandalu^ 
a drinking vessel peculiar to the ascetics ; and in its aneieiil form 1ms a better ri'seinldance to them 
than to the Semitic iaw or theih. 

The eliaracter na seems to have resulted from the svmlxd of ndih1n(a. end ih‘ sounds as it 
ap]>roximately resembles it rather than the Semitic nun. 

(.7b he amt f lined d) 


MI SC EL, 

TIBETAN ILLirSTKATION OF THE YAUDHEYA 
TRIBAL ORGANIZATION. 

The well-known ‘ warrior ’ type coins of the 
Yaiidlieyas, which are abundant at Sahuraiiimr 
and near the Satlaj, bear the legend Yavdheya 
gmumja jay a, ‘victory to the Yuudheya tribe.’ 
They occur in three varieties, the first of which is 
without any numeral on the obverse or any 
detached symbol in the field of the reverse ; tlie 
second exhibits the syllable dvi, apparently an 
abbreviation of dvitzyat ‘ second, ’ on the obverse, 
and a vase in the reverse field; while the third has 
the syllable tn {tritiya, ^ third on tbo obverse, 
and a shell in the reverse field. These facts, 
combined with certain allusions in inscriptions, 
are interpreted as meaning that the Yaudlieya 
nation or tribe was governed under some 
form of tribal autonomy, and not by a king, 
the nation or tribe being divided into three 
sections or clans, Most of the coins of this 
class probably belong to the third centnry, bub 
they may come down to about 380 A. D., the 
ax>proximate date of the absorption of the 
Yaudheya territory in the empire of Chandra- 
gupta II. Many kingless ’ nations are known 
to have existed in ancient India, as, for example, 
iheMaiioi (Malavas) and Oxydrakai (Ksimdrakas) 
of Alexander’s time in the Panjab ; the Licliclihavis 
of Vaisdli^ the Kinindas, Arjunayanas, &c. In a 
previous paper I have shown very strong reasons 
for connecting the judicial institutions of the 
Lichchhavis with those of Tibet Qante, V ol . XXXII., 
1903, p, 233), and I have now come across an 
observation ■which suggests that tribal con- 
stitutions, like that of the Yaudheyas, may 
have been of Tibetan origin. It is quite 
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]>ossiblo that thf. ‘ kingless ’ ind ions heionged tO' 
the older Mongolian siratiun of the population, 
which entered India from the north-east, and not 
to tln^ Aryan, oi Indo-European Ktratuin, which 
was formed hy immigration from the north-west. 
The weekly edition cf the Madras A/<r/7, dated the 
I'itU July, 1,9 1 Kb notices a pajier by Mr. E, H. 
Walsh, as having been reail at the meeting of the 
Hoyal Asiatic Hocieby (apparently the Bombay 
Branch) on the till id' that month, in %Yhich an 
account vvas given of a curious form of elective 
chieftainship discovered in the Chumbi 
Valley. The members of the tribni which 
possesses this institution l>elieve it to be of great 
autiijnity. The tribe (the name of which is not 
mentioned in the abstra,ct) is divided into two 
halves, each of which has the right in turn to 
a,ppoint two chiefs holding office for three years. 
When the time of election draws near, each 
village appoints electors, wdio meet and select the 
two men considered most suitable. The ejection 
takes place in the foiirtli month. The initiation or 
consecration of the new chiefs is performed in the 
seventh month. The tribe then assembles before 
an altar on which a yd/c is sacrificed, and the chiefs 
swear to do their duty. Tiiey then assume 
charge, and dispose of all judicial and other 
business ^jertaining to their office, while their 
predecessors retire into private life. 

Por the i>iirpo.se of illustrating ancient Indian 
tribal constitutions, tliis slight abstract of 
Mr. Walsh’s paper suffices, because no record exists 
which gives any details of such constitutions, and 
it would be in consequence impossible to compare 
the old institutions in India piroper with the full 
description of the existing Tibetan arrangements. 
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But it; is worth noting that a tribe in the 
Chiimbi Yaliej still preserves an institution of 
great antiquity, which recognized the division 
of the tribe into two sections or clans, each 
vested with the right to elect in turn two 
chiefs, who derive their power wholly from 
the popular vote, and not in any degree from 
hereditary claims. 

It is easy to believe that the Yaudheyas 
may have been similarly divided into three 
sections, each of which in turn elected the 
tribal chiefs. 

I fear that there is no chance of our ever being 
able to recover anything like accurate knowledge 
of the ancient tribal constitutions of India, but, 
if we cannot affirm positively what their natnre 
was, examples like that cited help us at least to 
understand what kind of arrangement is likely to 
have existed. 

Yincekt a. Smith. 

Sill August^ 1906, 

CUSTOMAIty LAW REGABDING SUCCESSION 
IN RULING FAMILIES OF THE PANJAB 
HILL STATES.i 

Here is another illustration of the customary 
rule that the son whose birth is first reported 
to the ruler (and not the first born son) is his 
heir-apparent. Madan Sain, Raja of Keonthal 
State, had two ranis, one from Bashahr, the other 
from Hinder (Mlagarh) and both of them 
became pregnant at the same time. The 
Bashahri ram accordingly planned that, if her 
co-wife gave birth to a son before she herself 
did, the news should be kept from the Rana. 
The Hinddri ram did give birth to a son first, 
but the Rana was not informed of the event and 
it was determined to kill the boy, so Matha, 
a Chiiibhar Kanet, took him away secretly to 
Hinddr where he ’was named Andp Sain — and 
noi put to death. On Madan Sain’s death his 
son by the Bashahri rani was proclaimed Rana, 
and so Andp Sain w^ent to the Raja of Garhwal, 
then a powerful chief, and sought his aid. The 
Raj A bade him prove that he was Madan Sain’s 
eldest son, so he placed two arrows in the temple 
of Badri Narain by night, one for himself, the 
other in his rival’s name, declaring that the 
arrow of the eldei*^ son would be found bent. 
Next morning Andp Sain’s aiTow was found to be 
bent, so the Raja gave him a written declaration 
that he was the rightful heir and declared him 


Rana of the Keonthal State.^ Armed with this 
authority, Madan Sain returned to Keonthal, 
where the people proclaimed him Rana. 



A WOMAN’S WILES. 

It may be of some interest to note that the story 
published under the above title by Mr, W. Crooke, 
ante, p. 146, occurs in the well-known collection 
Vetalapanchavimsati, which is embodied in 
Somadeva s Kathdsantsdgara and exists in Hindi 
as Baitdlpachisi. In the Sanskrit original it 
makes part of the story of the he- parrot and the 
Bh-e-maina (Skr. sdrikd), who have a controversy 
on the comparative inferiority of woman and man. 
Each in his turn relates a story to demonstrate 
the wickedness of the other sect, and the tale 
told by the parrot is that which was published as 
No. YTII. of Mr. Crooke’s Folktales from 
Northern India. There are only some slight 
differences in the details of the story. In the 
Sanskrit work the spirit ( Vetdla ), who has entered 
the corpse of the paramour, bites off the nose of 
the faithless lady at the moment she tries to 
kiss his lips. At the moment I cannot give the 
exact references, but these can easily be ascer- 
tained by consulting the works quoted. Of both 
the Sanskrit and Hindi collections there exist 
English translations. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


THE ALLEGED CUSTOM OF NAMING A HINDU 
AFTER HIS GRANDFATHER, 

With reference to the note published, ante, 
p. 125, Prof. Alfred Hillebrandt of Breslau has 
been kind enough to favour me with references 
which prove that the custom bad the formal 
sanction of text- writers. He cites a passage 
in Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya, I., p. 4, quoting 
the prescript of the Lajuikas to give a son 
a name trlpitruslidnukam anaripratlslitkitam. 
The Samshiraratnamdld (p, S55, where the 
materials are collected ), he observes, explicitly 
says that the son’s name should be one or other 
of three ancestral names, that of the father, 
grandfather, or earlier ancestor ; tripurushd- 
nuvdham || pUdmalidditritaydnyatamam ndma- 
kdryam ityarthah. This rule covers all the cases 
of royal homonymy which I cited from the 
genealogies of ruling families. 


Yincent a. Smith, 

^ See ante, p. 233, and Yol. XXXIV., p. 226. ' ' 

2 This would appear to sliovv that Keonthal was at this period a feudatory of Gaih’wal, Madan Sain was 
contemporary with Mahr Park^sh of Sirmur. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Juncameerj Junkeon.^ 

These Anglo-Indian terms of tlie old days 
appear under many an almost unrecognisable 
form. Junkeoiie means “customs ” and tbe 
Juneamoer or Juncanner, a collector of customs. 
Tbe term was also applied to tbe custom-bouse 
itself. 

1597, Tbe Talapois persuaded fcbe langoman, 
brother to tbe King of Pegu to vsurpe tbe 
kingdome wbicb bee refused pretending bis 
oatb. ” — - Nicolas Pimenta in Pnrchas II , 1747. 

1668. “Ail y« tobacco comes out of Prester 
Johns Oontrey and brings this Kinge great store 
of money, cald Junean \_c)mnga'ni\ money or 
Oustome . . * This was y® first iunct money 

I paid, otherwise cald head money, soe much for 
a Man and doble as much for a borsse . . . 

When we caime to Junkann, I lighted of my 
borsse and gote on y® Ox . , . In every 40 
Leagues tbeire was Junkanns, wbo tookebead 
money . . . this is y® great Junkinn Towne 

called Halloe [Halabas, Allababad]. . . . they 
knew ye Marobants would pass by y® vpper way 
to save tbeire Junkin money. ” — Richard Bell’s 
Journey and Travels to the East Indies (Md the 
Mogul’s Country. Brit JIus, Sloane MS , 811. 

1668, “ It bath been severall times proposed 
to us to send some persons to Portanova to make 
provision of Cloth for England . . . but 

being soe fan* distant it is not convenient to 
bring it thence by Land . , , and tbe severall 

Junekans in tbe way hither swell tbe charge too 
much.” — General Letter from Fort St George, 
India Office Records, 0. G,, No. 3171. 

1676, “ By tbe Grace of God Sultan Abdula 
Hossein. — The Eoyall Pbyrmaund or Command 
of our Majesty that shines like the Sunn ; wee 
have thought fitt and convenient and doe hereby 
require and command all our Ministers of State, 
Governours, Sub Govern ours Juneanners, as 
well for tbe time being as to come . . * to 
know and take notice — Appendix to the 
Diary of Streynshawi Master, p. 344, India Office 
Becords, 

B, 0. Temple. 

8th March, 1906^ 


IS TOBACCO INDIGENOUS TO INDIA? 

Everybody knows that all ordinary authorities 
agree that tbe tobacco plants — species of 
Nicotiana — are natives of America, and that 
the use of tobacco was introduced into Europe 
in tbe middle of tbe sixteenth century, and into 
India at a slightly later date. 

But an anonymous writer in tbe Times on the 
22nd November 1902 asserted that ‘there can 
scarcely be a doubt’ that tbe tobacco plant is 
indigenous to India, and that tobacco, although 
not used for smoking, was known to tbe natives 
for centuries before tbe date commonly assigned 
for its introduction. The writer of the article 
alleged that tbe Indian tobacco was introduced 
from Persia, and was cultivated at Dinapnr 
under the name of tbe ‘Darabgerd’ plant. - He 
also averred that another variety, known as 
* Luuka,’ wbicb was grown in tbe Kistna ( Krishnd ) 
and Godavari Districts, bad been introduced into 
those districts from Kaira ( Khera ) on the 
Bombay side, about 1370 A. D. According to 
him, both varieties were used by the Hindus for 
medicinal purposes. 

Tbe writer referred to gave no authorities for 
bis curious statements. I made a note of them 
at tbe time, wbicb has now turned up. During 
tbe four years wbicb have elapsed since the 
publication of tbe contribution to tbe Times 
I have not seen any mention of tbe subject, and 
now write to ask if any reader can offer an 
explanation of tbe assertions made by tbe corre- 
spondent of tbe Times, So far as I know, they 
I are opposed to tbe evidence. 

Yincent a. Smith. 


YUNG-DEUNG — LAMAYUEU. 

In my article on Balu-»mkbar, ante, 
Yol. XXXIV., p. 206, 1 translated a passage in 
inscription No. III. as follows : — “ wbicb belongs 
to [the village of) yYung-drung.’* Tbe vernacular 
is also translatable by “adheres to tbe Bon 
Religion,” because yuru or yung-drung is a Bon 
symbol. This is probably the correct rendering, 
as, by popular tradition, tbe ancient name of 
Yung-drung was Lamayuru, a place which is 
held to have been the bead-quarters of tbe Bon 
Religion, and, in ancient times, tbe religion of 
tbe people and their masters was identical. 

A. H. Francke, 


^ Vide Yule’s Mohi<m~Johscn, s, vv. 
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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES IN BURMA AND GEYLO'J. 

BY EOBEBT SEWELL, M.E.A.S. 

Ac — Burma. 

/, — Inscriptions at the Yat-saul Temple^ Fagaa. 

N orth of Pagan, on the Irrawady River, in tlie side of a deep ravine, is the weli-knewa 
Buddhist cave-temple called the Kyaukku Onmin, which was a vihura, reserved lur tiu' 
Use ol the Maliayana monks after the great Hinayaua reform about the year 1182 A. D. On the liinh 
ground immediately above this temple stands a small shrine, outwardly in good presen'ation, called 
the Yat-sauk Temple, in the antardla of which, on the left wall, is an elaborate fresco in black and 
white. It consists of a large number of small squares, each of which represents so far as can hs 
judged a Jdtaha story, with a line of descriptive writing underneath. The characters ol* these 
inscriptions look older than those of an inscription on another wall which bears a date eorrespouding 
tj A* D. 1220 ; and, considering the bad condition of the plaster on which the designs and legeiids 
were painted, it is much to be hoped that they may soon be photographed and published. The 
iiiu^tration ( dg. 1 of the Plate attached) is from a photograph taken under circumstances of great 
difiiculty by Mr. Wallace, Deputy Commissioner of Myiiigyan. 

II, — - Glazed tiles at the Ananda Temple at Pagein. 

The outer wall of the basement of the great Ananda Temple at Pagfai is oriuiirienteil with 
a series of green glazed terra-cotta tiles which the archccological authorities officially describe as 
nepre^eitiing the Jdtaha tales. This, I think, is a mistake. I examined the vrhole series and find 
that in eacdi tile there is but a pair of figures, the two in each being similar to one another (fig. 2 of 
die Plate). They are probably intended to represent goblins or demons, either with a view of 
terrifying tlie worshipper into good behaviour and reverent gratitude towards the saviour, Bnddha, 
or merely in the spirit of media3val European cathedral-builders, who depicted the devils as left 
ctutside the holy place and suffering from the extremes of heat and cold. Under each pair is a line 
of inscription, which should be deciphered. 

Ill Plates IX. to XIII. of his article on the Antiquities of Raman aadesal ante, Vol. XXIL, 
bir Richard Temple has depicted several similar terra-cottas from the remains in Eamaiiha-desa. 
Tiiose on Plates X. and XL are clearly nothing but ogres or bogies. But the author has placed 
several of these together in his Plate YIIL, tig. 1, and, in that position, inclines to think that they 
rep’^esent a battle. It appears, however, more probable that his examples were intended to be placed 
in oussition^ similar to those occupied by the Anauda Temple terra-cottas, i. e,, separately fixed 
raedallions decorating the outside of the basement member of a temple. 

III. ‘ — List of the Principal Pagodas at Pagan, 

k chronological list of the principal temples at Pagan with the dates assigned to each and the 
mimes of the builders, extracted from the official records, may be found useful to students as 
shewing the period of the great building age at Pagan. There are only one or two stmetures, here 
and there amongst the innumerable temples, which seem to approach the original Indian model. 
These are possibly older than the large ones here catalogued ; but all have an elevated basement 
under the stupa-lotmed dome, and must be placed some centuries later than the last of the true 
Indian originals. 

The traditional date of the B-a-p'aya or Pumpkin Pagoda, on the river bank, is A. D, 
113-^243, and it is said to have been begun by King Pyusawdi, but 1 understand that there k aothieg 
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extaat wMch can be quoted in support of this theory. The lolloping ];st is eousidercd bistoricaliy 
accurate j — 

Eive temples, built by King Taimgthugyi ... ... ... lOtii century 

The lower storey of the Kyaukku Onmin (the ornumeutatlon ot wbien is attriiuitablo 

to Hindu sculptors^), earlier than the reign of Anawnitha, u c., abunt or oeiorc.*„ 1000 

The Nan P’aya, or Maiiuha s) 

Palace. j 

lilamiha’s Temple j. These lour were built by King Anawraihii ... ... 1059^ 

The Shwesandaw ... ... j 

The Lawk ananda ... J 


The Pathotb^mya, built before the Ananda 

The Nagaybn, prototype of the Ananda, built by Kaig Kyaiizitihu 
The Ananda, built by King Kyanzittha (still in ust*) 

The Shw^gugyi, built by King Alaungsithu ... ... 

The Thdtbinny^, built by King Alaungsithu 

The Dhamayangyi, built by King Naratbu 

The Gawdapaiin, built by King Narapatisithu ... .00 

The Sulamani, built by King Narapatisithu 

The tipj)er storeys of the Kyaukku Onmin, built by K. Narapatisithu 

The Dliamayazika, built by King Narapatisithu 

The Mah§.b6dhi, built by King Nandaiingmya Min ... 

The Mingalazedi, built by King Tayokpyemin 


? 

1064 
1090 
1141 
1144 
1170 
1174— 98 
1188 
1188 
I !9r. 
1198 
1241 


IV- — Inscription on a Votive Tablet from. Pagan, (Plate I,, juj, J.) 

Pig. 3 0 ! the plate skews the lower portion of one of the votive brick tablets so (‘ummuiily 
found in connection with medieval Burmese remains, and at Buddha Gaya. It is given here in 
order to call attention to the inscription at the foot. A great heap of those tablets lies in (‘uve 
behind the statue of Buddha in the Kyaukku Onmin, and it would be well for the Archipologicai 
Department to have this mass carefully examined, catalogued, and [^reserved in sojne nuiseirm. 
Objects of much interest might be found there, besides the broken terra-cottas. 

These votive Tablets appear to be all similar as regards the inscription ; though many are found 
with different groups of Buddhas and without inscriptions, while in others the inscription is in 
Nagari. The Buddhas are thirty in number if the central figures are counted, iwenty-eigiit if the 
central ones are omitted. All are in the hhimi-s^parsd mudra, or earth-pointing attitmle. 

I consulted a number of distinguished scholars as to the reading of this inscription, but without 
much success. No tables of Burmese paleography have yet been published, and therefore few 
European savants have as yet had much opportunity of acquiring such a knowledge of the old 
characters as will enable them to read or to fix the date of an inscription in that CiUintry with any 
certainty. Mr. Taw Sein Ko gave me the following transliteration and translation, datii^g the 
script as belonging to the eleventh century A. D., when the blending of the Noi'theni and 
Southern schools of Buddhism took place. 


Atthavisati me Buddkd trayyd sameid laid Buddhatthdya, 

With a view to attaining Buddhahood, these figures are made of the twenty-eight Buddhas 
who have crossed to the other shore and are enjoying peace.” 

^ Probably Chalubyan, from the style. The porch, however, like most of those at Pag^n, is vaulted over by 
a true radiating arch, constructed of a number of flat sandstone voussoirs placed side by side. The upper band on 
the facade shews rows of Yali heads, the mouths holding chaplets of pearls. 

* Some of these dates differ hy a few years from the list published in Sir Arthur Phayre^s Mistory of 
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3. Terra-cotta glazed lile on 
outside wall of the Ananda te 
Pagan. 


2. Fresco on wall of Yat-Sauk 
temple, Pagan. 
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His transliteration into modern Burmese character is : — 

With this reading Mr. Louis Finot, who has been kind enough to give the subject hi s close 
attention, is dissatisfied ; bat I will not here enter on the discussion which has now lasted some 
ijaonths, regarding the inscription, character by character. Suffice it to repeat that all Eiiropeaiii 
criticism can only be ot a tentative nature till the Government of India in the Arclia^ologicai 
Department is able to provide scholars with facsimiles of Burmese inscriptions of different epochs for 
comparison. 

AhsharaR will be observed close to the heads of the different Buddha figures, on the right side 
of each. These are probably the initials of their names — OO Ti for Tissa, or Tishya ; Ka for 
Kakusandha, Kassapa, or another ; and so on. 

B. — Ceylon, 

Slabs from Amardvati at Anurddhapura, 

In the museum at Anuradliapura, Ceylon, lie three marble sculptures ; two having groups 
of figures, while the third is the lower portion of a flattened octagonal pillar bearing an inscription, 
111 three appear to have been brought to Ceylon from the Amaravati Stupa, in India. Ai 
the first glance I identified them as Amaravati marbles, and subsequent investigation has confirmed 
me ill this opinion. By permission of Mr. Still of the Archseological Department I brought with me 
to England a small chip from the rough unsculptured back of one of the slabs (fig. 4 of the PLit-O- 
and submitted it, together with a fragment picked up by myself in 1877 during the excavations at 
A-Uiaravati, for examination at the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street and the Im|.(eLnai 
Institute Laboratories in South Kensington. The question put in each case was whether the 
■\nuradhapura chip was a piece of Ceylon marble, or was of similar formation to the material 
of which the Amaravati chip was composed. 

Dr. Flett of the Geological Museum was kind enough to make a very careful analysis of 
the stones, and he sent me his written opinion thereon, in the following terms : — - 

‘‘ The two sp( 3 cimens of crystalline limestone which you left with me . « , ® « are so 

exactly similar in microscopic section that there can be little doubt that they are 

from the same locality. Some minor differences may be noted, but none of any importance, and as 
those schistose limestones are rarely exactly the same, even in the same quarry, these differences uidy 
be disregarded. The rocks are both of a somewhat peculiar character ; they consist of the 
mineral and in very much the same proportions, and their structures are identical.” 

In answer to my question whether he thought it possible for these two stones to have s'ome 
from different countries, or whether their similarity must be held conclusively to prove that 
botb came from the Ptoad formations, which supplied the material for the Amai*avati 
sculptures, Dr. Flett replied : — 

** I may say that I should certainly consider it a remarkable coincidence if two crystallized 
limestones, similar in foliation and in the nature and proportions of accessory ingredients, should 
occur in two places so widely separated. If the rocks were of a more common type this would 
not be extraordinary, but this limestone is a rock with well-marked characters, such as are not at all 
likely to be repeated.” 

Dr. Evans of the Imperial Institute entirely concurred in this view, pointing out that the 
marble of Ceylon is very coarsely crystalline, and of quite a different structure and formatioji to 
the compact laminated limestone of the Palnad. 
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Sincej moreover, tlie foculptiire on the slabs is of piue Amaravatl type, that on the right 
especially noticeable as being one of the older and more rare designs, the oonclnsioii seems inevitable 
that all these marbles bad, at some period, been brought from Aniarfivati to Anuradhapura ; and the 
oody problems that remain to be solved concern the history of the transfer and its apjjroximaio date^ 


Now the pillar "fragment bears an inscription in old Singhalese ( not Pali) in cliara(;ters u[ 
an early period, and it is therefore almost certain tliat this pillar arrived in Ceylon before that 
inscription was engraved on it. It appears to be an edict of some kincL As to its date 1 placed it 
roughly as belonging to the early fourth century A. D., and Dr. Hultzscli and Dr. Fleet ha\E 
expressed their agreement with this view. Mr. Wickreniasinghe, however, thinks that it belongs ta- 
the latter liall: of the fourth or even the first half of the fifth century. I leave la^aders to form 
their own conclusions on this point, merely repeating that the slab seems certainly t(- have come 
from Aniaravati and to have been in Ceylon before it was engraved. 


The inscription is of course only a iJortioii of the whole, and we see only the ends cd' the liiies^ 
The tenon at foot, seen on the right side, makes this clear. It is the lower portion of ;4 pillar 
whicli had the edict engraved along its length, and we may perhajis have here about one-third of 
v/iiole. Eight lines are very clear ; the six on the injured side are mostly illegible, though here mid 
there an alishara can be read. It is not yet quite certain which line on the slab is tiie Hrsi 
iiiie of the inscription; but considering that the last line of the injured side seems to come lo i-oi 
end before the end of the stone is reached, while the fourth side of the slab is blank, it is mf>ro t!im' 
probable that the upper line seen on a is the first line. 


Here follows Mr. Wickramasinghe’s transliteration, and such translations of words as he Ims 
found possible : — 


Text. 


a 

(1) ' , . . , . ha pa^inaka^ avanaka vasaha pa(bu)kaya biku-sagaua(pa) 

(2) .... . (para)tirelii gatiya hamanana mata ( puti tapa vi ) 

(3) , . . . . malm avasaiii gatiya hamanana ca sava saga 

(4) , avaiiakataya ca nana magini pavata 

(5) .... . ka maga karavaya tudala tudalalaka ca (potahi) k 
(b) . . . , . cata paha(nahi) ca bikusagahi ca tumalii ca hacanev? 

h 

(7) . . , . afca ja* layitaka (po)ta ja paiiica maha avasahi. ca 
(3) , . . . ta a(?)nucaca karanakenakana padi aluvadu karanaka 

INotes, 

Line 1. saga, the community of monks,"'’ 

Lme 2 may mean the parents of monks who have gone abroad,” 

Line 3. Of the monks who have entered the great monastery (s. e., The Maha Yihhra?) 
and the whole community of monks/’ 

Line 4. ca nana magini i)anata - (Skt.) ca ndna mdrgeiia parvaia, md bv various wavs 
the rock.”® 


" Or pacf-aniafea. t Or cJa. 

® Tk© name ^arvaia may be applied to one of the great brick atu^as (E, S.), 
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I. Fragment of a pillar taken from Amaravati to Anur- 
adhapura, Ceylon, and there engraved with an 
inscription. First side. 



2 . The same, second side. 
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3,4. Marble fragments of sculpture from the Amaravati 
Tope, found at Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 
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Line 5^ maga Icaravaya (maga ~ Sbt. mdrga), ‘‘having had a road made. ” 

Line 6. '‘at the Ohaitya rock, and in the community of monks, and in himself (?)/' 

Line 7=. Fauica maha avasahi — “ In the five great monasteries.’'’ 

This inscribed pillar was, Mr. Still informed me, found in one of the ruined buildings known as 
monastery “ L ” in the Abhayagiri engeinte, south of the Pattalam Trincomalee road» Its 
discovery is recorded by Mr. Bell on page 3 of his Report for 1893. Of the other two Amaravatl 
slabs, that bearing the older design (on the right of fig. 4 of the Plate), was found exactly 
underneath the raised platfo3’in on which stands the ThupM’ama Dagoba within the limits of the 
Maha VihMa ; and the slab with the newer design (on the left of Jig. 4) was found in. a small 
building, half way between the Bmtree and the Isurumuniya Rock Temple, south of the Lohaprisada 
or Brazen Palace, and also within the Maha Vihara limits. 

The newer sculpture (on the left of hg, 4) has been badly worn by, apparently, the movement of 
stones in running water, and is thereby greatly injured. The older slab (on the right of fig. 4) 
belongs to a period some centuries earlier than the more artistic Amaravati age. A specimen of 
this type is given by Pergusson in his Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate LXXVIII — 2, and 
the author points out that its reverse side had been utilized for one of the more modern and better 
sculptures of the inner face of the great Outer Rail, which, according to him, was erected in the 
4th century A, D,® Dr. Burgess differs from Fergusson as regards this date, and shews reason 
for supposing that the Outer Rail belongs to the latter part of the 2nd century A. DJ 
But for present purpose this difference of opinion is of no consequence. It is sufficient that at the 
later of these two dates, viz., the 4th century, sculptured slabs belonging to the siapa may have 
been lying about, detached from the structure and capable of removal, whether their detachment had 
recently taken place or had occurred two centuries earlier. 

The slabs may have come over merely as ballast in an ordinary trading ship, — • the Telugas of 
the Bast Coast were certainly a sea-faring folk at that period, as we know from records, traditions, 
and coins of the Andhra kings, — or they niay have been brought over by Anuradhapura sculptors 
as models for workmen. There is another possible explanation connected with the Legend of 
the Tooth Belie, which at the risk of being thought extravagantly fanciful I venture to put 
forward. 

The Singhalese Legend of the Tooth does not stand alone and unsupported, for we know 
from Fah-Hirm that the Tooth was actually in Ceylon before A. D. 412 (I shall quote him later) ; 
and the fact of a flight from Kalinga early in the 4th century of a royal personage carrying a relic 
is sustained by the stories of other countries. The legend runs thus : — - 

The king of Kalinga, being hard pressed by his foes, entrusted the Tooth Relic of Bnddha 
to his daughter HSmam^la and commanded her to fly with it to Ceylon. She obeyed these 
commands, set sail, and wms wreo-ked on the “ Diamond Sands.” From this place she afterwards 
again set sail, and arrived safely in Ceylon, where she handed over the Tooth to the king. 

Two other legends support the trutli of this story*, though they differ in details. There is 
a legend in Burma that a princess of Kalinga called Ma Hla brought a relic of Buddha from that 
country to Thaton, then the capital of Lower Burma, about the year 318 A. D.,® and the Chronicles 
of Orissa relate that when in 327 A. D. the Huna^ Yavana Prince Rakta Bahu invaded their 


6 Op. cib. p. 220, ^ AmarChvaU and Jaggayya^pUa Buddhist Stupas, p. 12, 

® Tree and Serpent Worship, p, 174 n. "Fergusson quotes from a paper by Bt. Joim in a montbly periodical 
called the Phoenix, II. 182. 

® Tbis name “ Huna ’’appears to be an anaohronisnt, as the Hiina invaders were not in India at so early a date : 
but t'heir power was so greatly felt when they did come that their name became synonymous in people s minds 
with any tribe of Tavanas. 
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ijountry and conquered it>, tlie king of Kalinga fled from his capital, carrying with him the image of 
Jagamiatha. So that we have three legends concerning the flight of a royal personage with 
a relic from Kalinga in the first half of the fourth century A. D. Commenting on this fact, 
Ferguson writes : — This slTuggie for the Tooth-Relic, in or about the year 318, excited not only 
all India and Ceylon, but extended across the Bay of Bengal to the neighbourhood of Martaban, 
and probably even further east ; but centred^ if I inistdlce not, at AmaravatiJ' 

The date given in the Singhalese chronicles for the arrival of the Tooth in Ceylon is the 9th 
year of the reign of king Siri Meghavanna. We cannot as yet be quite certain as to the dates of 
the kings of Ceylon. Professor Kern fixes 302 A. D. as the first year of that sovereigiidi 
Hr. Bell thinks it was 304. AVorking solely from the MaJutmhsa I made it 319. According as 
we take these three dates the 9th year woald be either A. D. Sllj 313 or 328. 

There is nothing historically improbable in the Orissan assertion that an intrusive Yavaoa 
invasion overthrew the old royal family of Kalinga emly in the fourth century, for at that period the 
Guptas were undoubtedly gaining the ascendancy over the Yavana Kshatrnjjas in the AYest, and the 
power of the latter was completely crushed by about A. D. 350. Bo that fugitive princes with 
a large following may well have pressed eastwards to the sea after some Gupta Getory. Sainudra 
Gupta claims to have himself conquered Fishtapura on the east coast, 

Fergusson shews good reason for his identification of the Diamond Sands ” with the shoals at 
the delta of the Krishna, a territory subject to the king who ruled at Dhanyiikalcala, or Amariwati, 
about 60 miles up the river, where for countless centuries diamond mines have existed and been 
worked. If this royal princess, then, had been saved from shipwreck on the coast, it is natural to 
suppose that she would have been conveyed to the cajntal, and from thence have made a fresh start. 
Her second journey, that is, would have been direct from Amardvati to Ceylon « 

And moreover there was a special reason why king Siri Meghavanna should liav^ been anxious 
to secure for himself a valuable and important relic of Buddha. His father and predecessor 
Mahasina had played havoc with the orthodox Sthaviravada fraternity at the Anuradhapura 
Maha Vihara, He had persecuted them or allowed their persecution, and had given all the weight 
of his authority and power to the support of the Mahay ana monks of the Abhayagiri and other 
hostile establishments. He had built and endowed the Jetavaiia A^ihara and Stupa for the schismatic 
sect of the Sagalikas. In his reign the monks of the Maha A^ihara had been compelled to abandon 
their home and fly to distant tracts, their monastery had been abandoned and destroyed ; while the 
Lohaprasada had been dismantled and the materials carried off to the Abhayagiri enclosure, where 
the king had utilized them in the construction of several halls. AYben Meghavanna came to the 
throne he reversed this policy, reinstated the priests of the Maha A^ihrira, rebuilt the Lohaprasada 
and the ruined parivenas, and restored to their lands the ousted monks. But he also endeavoured 
to recreate some^ unity of feeling amongst the Buddhists of all sects ; and as a means to this end 
the opportune arrival of so splendid a relic as the Tooth of Buddha was of inestimable value, since 
this was an object which the monks of all denominations must necessarily join in worshipping. AYe 
are lold in the Mahdvansa that the king received the relic wfith all the honour it deserved, and 
organized a great Dathudhatn Festival, commanding that the tooth should be annually carried in 
a sploudid prooessioa from its resting-place in the Maha Vihara to the Abhayagiri monastery. In 
this way he united all sects in one celebration, and soothed the disturbed feelings of the Abhayagiri 


Op. cit. 175 n. 

T'n Buddhism {Grundriss), p. 124. It is possible that this date is derived from the statement 

1 x V ’ ^ that Meghavanna s predecessor Mah^sena died in the 845th year after the Nirvana, the Nirvana 

bemg taken ae 543 C815-543 = 303). But, if 30 , it is of doubtful authority. 
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sectaries. One feature of this festival was the making of a road along which the procession was to 
pass. Fah-IIirm has left a description of the ceremonial as he saw it in A. I). 412 

‘'"^The tooth of Buddha is always brought forth in the middle of the third month. Ten days 
beforehand the king grandly caparisons a large elephant on which he mounts a man who can 
speak distinctly and is dressed in royal robes, to beat a large drum and make the following 
proclamation : — \ , . . . Behold ! ten days after this Buddha’s tooth -will be brought 

forth and taken to the Abhayagiri Vihara. Let all and each, whether monks or laics, who wish 
to amass merit for themselves, malce the roads smooth and in good condition^ gj'andlg adorn ihe 
lanes and byway and provide abundant store of flowers and incense to be used as offerings 
to it’ ” 


He gives an account of the festival that year, and says that the tooth remained at the 
Abhayagiri monastery for ninety days and was then “returned to the Yihdra wifchin in the city,” 

the Maha Vihara. 

In the Ddtlidmrisa (written towards the end of the 12th century in the reign of Parukrama 
Bahu) it is stated that king Siri M^havanna had caused a record to be written of the 
arrangements he had made for the due honouring of the Tooth Relic. 

If, therefore, this inscription be of so early a date as the reign of M%havanna (he reigned 
28 years in the first half of the fourth century) it is within the bounds of possibility that it 
may be a fragment of the very record referred to, — very appropriately engraved on 
a slab wlaic]! may even itself have been brought to Ceylon with the Belie, This is, 
of course, merely a conjecture, and must be received as such. But the contents of the few 
portions of lines that remain seem to shew that it is an edict of some sort, possibly a royal edict. 
It refers to the several communities of monks as distinguished from the special community of 
the orthodox at the Maha Vihara (Line 3). It mentions the making of a road (line 5), though, 
it is of course possible that the mdi'ga referred to may have been a spiritual path. And its 
allusion in line 7 to the “ five great monasteries ” seems to shew that its object included the 
whole Buddhist community at Anuradhapura for some one purpose* Finally, in line 4, is 
a 'fragment of a passage which may refer to a procession making its way to a parvata^ and it is 
just possible that this was a name given to the huge Abhayagiri Dagoba. 

If, however, Mr, Wickremasinghe’s date is correct, the edict could not have belonged to the 
reign of king Meghavanna, but must have been engraved in the reign of one of his successors. 
But I must observe that the disturbed condition of the country renders it probable that the 
edict belongs to a period earlier than the end of the fourth century. 

At present no more definite conclusion can he arrived at than that the marbles came from 
Amaravati, though not necessarily together ; and tl. rt whatever may be the date of the inscription, 
the pillar was almost certainly at AnurMhapura before ic was engraved# 

Whether I am right or wrong in my conjecture is a matter for future determination, but it 
certainly invests this fragment with considerable interest, and it is to be hoped that the 
remainder of the pillar may some day come to light. It might be searched for in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the present portion was found, viz,, in the Abhayagiri 
^ngeinte. 


Legge^s edition, p. 105, 
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LEGENDS EEOM THE PANJAB^^ 


BY 11 . A. ROSE. 


(With the assistance of Lala Karam Chand Bhalla.) 

I. 


STOEIES ABOUT BAWA PAEiD„ 

TrrJiara laqah SJiakarganj milne led Eazrat Bdwd Fand ho aur ntz na ht chdd se ohhuluird mr 
hiddmon Id patihar liond, aur niz bydn chand taharruhdt jo Fdhpattan men maujdd hath 
The stories of liow tlie Saint Eawa Earid procured bis title of Shakarganj, also of bi- 
turning dates and almonds into stones, and fnrtlier an account of relics at Pukpattan 


Text, 

1 Ek dost farmfVisl] kiti : ^ main nun a xarur, 

Bawa Sahib da hal kuchh likiio, mul nan 
karo qasur, 

Sliah Muhammad jo kiichh likhia^ usnufi 
iikho na mul, 

Hor hal turn Iikho, bluii', jo ho asal ns Til. ’ 

5 Unke hukm de roannan karan asli hal 
muqarrara, 

Likhia jo knchli suniaii kannlh, farq na 
kita zara. 


Translation. 

1 A friend came and urged me vcliementiy: 

‘ Write an account of the Bawa Sahih 
and make no mistakes. 

Write nothing of what Shah Muhamma’d 
wrote, 

But write, brother, another account, 
giving actual facts.’ 

r* To carry out his behest as to tlie tree 
facts, 

1 hare writteh what I lioard with my 
ears, without any hesitation. 


Ma 1 Sahibji Baba Sahib nun utthan kaheh 
saw^re : 

Bacliiah nind piyari howe, utthan bahut 
aw ere. 

Lh tadbir phir kiti usne, uthke nur ke 
tarivG r 

30 Mu sail a niche shakkar rakh, jagandi un- 
kO pharke. 

Ih tadbir mu’assair hoi, phir ok nit 
hamSshan : 

Eajre iith, nimaz sa parhcla, aiikha na 
honda kh^shan. 

Jab nimazon fan'gh honda, kahndt man 

khuslihM : — 

Mnsalla hetle shakkar khaie; bheii Babb 
jalai; 

15 Ek roz jo ghaflat karan shakkar na rakhi 

maiv, 

Plchhe se jo yad eh ai, boli bar Ilahi : — 

Ih nun shakkar tuhhih bhejifi, meri 

bahut piikitr ^ 


His mother told the Bawa Sahib to get up 
early : 

Oliildren love to sleep and lie got up late. 

She rose early in. the morning and made 
this plan : 

10 She put sugar under his prayer carpet, 
and then took hold of him and woke 
him. 

This her plan "Was always afterwards 
successful : 

He rose early, and said his prayers without 
the least difficulty. 

When he had hnished his prayers, she said 
to him cheerfully : — 

Eat the sugar under your prayer carpet ; 
the glorious God has sent it.’ 

15 One day his mother forgot to place the 
sugar as usual. 

"When she remembered it afterwards^ she 
prayed to God : — 

Fervently I pray thee, send thou sug’ar 


to him ; 


Claused mXriairstppUed by ^ continuation of Sir Richard Temple's legend, of the Panjah 
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.Meri ’izzafc tiioluii rakiiuu : tiu haii'i Baril 
Saitslr, 

Qudrafc tlabl) di dokliOj logo; kaiwil kua 
taraikslia ? 

iO Farid Said iie sliakkar piii, jismeii ka.rni ; 

Tia puiasliik | 

Us rdz se la^ik P>ilwa ue Sliakavganj had ! 

payik j 

Earid Sliakkar kali^ loksWi, larq zara *na j 

aya. I 

A’inchi luu's ha.r rozliameshalioia ehdasbur : 

Mfli Srdiiba kadi iia raklidi ; houdil FaziJ 
ghafur. 

25 Gosha se ek roz nlkalkar, rasfca iitfce bake. 

Qilftla kui oliala-jiliidu sa, ns ko pucdihaii 
paye : — 

'■ Gnr bliara tiimne, yaroy ya bhari hai 
shakkar F 

Kad se chale lid, kitlhuii aye, jana kithe 
tikar ? ’ 

Qafila-wale manzal hare bole, ' rah hai 
shakkar. 

30 Ki dasiye ? Hai ki kurJib bharla, bharhl 
patthar patthar.’ 

Bole Biiba, ‘patthar hdiigc? Asl jaiiisi 
shakkar. 

Patthar hdnge, pattliar hdnge ; patthar 
hoiige pattharS 

Halite haiii ke bharti men se bhare 
badam elihiihaiA ; j 

Farid Bawa de akhaii karan Iiogao j 
patfcliar save. j 

'15 Mewl jab ke patthar ban g‘iya, loii Lihha 
na sakah . I 

J. ^ I 

A’jizr hoke girgao sare, age qadam na j 
chakan. 

QaBia-waiiaa a’jiz hokar, kiti bahui iniutai. 

Bole Biiba ; ‘bat tiimhari tilhade iige ai : 

Pbir meri nasihat age keRi na dent bluil . 

40 Jirdtli de karaii eli kuchb hoia: sack Kabb j 
maqbiih’ j 

In men se badilra eiihuhare raqim 'iie bhi I 
deklie, 

Rang waza' nisii farq na kui, bojh men 
patthar lOke. 


Preserve iliou ray honour : thou art the 
great Forgiver of sins.’ ^ 

Behold the power of God, 0 people . 

what happened ? 

20 Farid the Saint got the sugar as usual 

without diminution. 

Prom -that day the Bawa received the title 
ol; Shakarganj. 

The people called him Farid Shakkar, 
without the least hesitation. 

Adierwards it always happened thus daily : 

His mother placed the sugar no iiiore^ 
(but) God sent it of his grace. 

35 Once coming out of his seclusion he sat by 
the roadside. 

A number of merchants were passing by 
and he asked them : — 

‘ 0 friendS', have you loaded gicf^ or have 
you loaded sJiahliar^ P 

How long and whence have you been 
travelling, and vdiither will you go ?’ 

The way-worn merchants said : ‘ There is 
no sugar. 

80 What shall we say ? If wo have loaded 
anything we had loaded up stones.' 

Said the Baba, ‘ can it be stones ? I took 
them for sugar. 

They will be stones, will be stones ; stones 
must be stones.’ 

It is said that almonds and dates ■ had 
been loaded? 

(Blit) Bawa Farid’s word turned them all 
into stones. 

35 When the fruit had become stones, the. 
camels could not carry tlieui. 

They all fell down being weak and could 
go no further. 

The merchants in dqspair begged hard. 

Said the Baba: ‘your words have come 
back to you ; 

But for the future never forget my 
admonition. 

TO This has happened ovcing to your false- 
hood : God loves the truth."’ 

Tlie writer saw some of those almonds and 
daces, 

They did not differ in appearance or colour 


and were equal to stones in weight, 

" Lit., ‘ Concealer’ of sins with the veil oi mercy. 

nureaned as disting'aished from shakkar or refined siigaT. 
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Katli cli roti biaA baras tak pet par Baw.'i 

brindlii. 

lie ^iarat kiti ; iiishfm lage liauj 
dfiudi. 

45 Jab bhiikli balint satimdi Buwaji iiuii baiv, 

Is iifilat men kai eland jii. ns roti par mare. 

Pakpaltan men tin ziarat : aisi liaii; 
d Grill a, 

Jin ke deklie zaliir lid we barkat liai pasinu. 

Hisban Hazrat de jang Badr vicli donor 
si liainra, 

50 2 iarat an ki raqim kiii Bd be roz paga. 

Bans de Eislian liaiii, yaro, bun iak gabe 
na zarra : 

Uiako kite iiabiii bai l%a : qndrat Kabb 
muqarra. 

^Ta’leb Mubarik Bare Pir di liaigi wabau 
maujud ! 

’Id nun ziarat lidndij bad nimaz ma’liud. 

55 Gudri Ilazrai Bawa Sabib di bun tak 
dekbi gCii : 

’Id nun Diwanji palinen, pbir buqebc 
pai raliL 


[NilVEMCEL, IDOf,;, 


The Ba’-Aa had wootien brcail ticvl Lo bis 
belly ibr iavajU'e yeai'S. 

The vvi'iiiM' it (on a ydlgriraage) ; it 
be;u‘S Impressions of bis teeib. 

45 When tliO Ibuva, felt greatly tbc pangs of 

ii i! ngri'j 

ITieu lui [uU, Ills b'elli to tb.e bivad. 

In Ikikprdpan ai’e tlii'ee Sibriiies : Uioj are 

So old, 

That tbey 'vvlio sec^ tbeiii oerspirc'; 

avvo. 

Tliu ;Haini.\s‘‘' two s'.ainLirtis tha-i wore 
borne iii hgni at ilu: iJadi*'” — 
b'O The wrilco' saw tlieni (on a pdgriinagcp 
OH the nioruiiig of ilie Td. 

The sluiidards are of bunibota raj iVlonds, 
and are still !iOi worui-caten : 


Ti'iC-y bare not boon jittaclmd ^ b’ 

y insects) 

anywhere: (this is) lue eriVct' 

of (iodbs 

pou (>r. 


Tlie sandals of tu“ Oi’oat h 

Saint/' o.rr 

present tlu'rc' : 


After offering a- praye'c tluj oxwi 

b'C risited 

on a pilgrimage at ilio 


The Sainted Bawd Sahib’s e}id.lt 

is to be 

seen to this day : 


The Djwiln^ puts ii on ai tlis 

’ id and 


chen returns it to tbe bag. 


THE CHUilRAS. 

BY THE EEV. J. W. yOUNOSON', D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTCAXU MI OT : bl.MKOl. 

(Ooniinued from p. 96 .) 

Tbe girls thus express fclieii' opinion of the dowry : — 

Lf Uddidn iangen! Quilts, mattresses, and liangings, 

Assail hor m otU mangiii, We will betroth many of oiir Sjojs ' 

Lef tuldidnjulU Quilts, mattresses, and palnii-A/oil 

Ass 2 ikko laike W e made a mistake in nniiryiiig tli 

Vmihtz Iclian ptn nwi halit? How much does tbe bride eat? 

1)6 sajandn ik hilii. Two fresh loaves and a stale one. 


tteje. 
clot! LG 


MukidvS^y or tbo Homing of tbe Bride = 

Next day tbe bride goes back to her father’s bouse, and there is sent after her Icacli.cM or 

katiliclu hlidgi, which is rice flour with sugar. She returns to* her husband’s home in six months, or two 
years, or three, w^hen there is mukldvd, as sending home a wife is called. She brings a suit of clothes 
for her husband, one for her iaotber-iiidaw,-and one for her father-in-law. She wears iach, i. e., glass 


^ Muhamniad Sai’war of Jalandhar. He is descended from Shekh Darwesli. 

® Hear Medina ; a little mixture of history here. 

AhduT-Qiidir JjHnt. * Dlwan is the title of the chief attendant at iiio shrine. 
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bracelets, because elio is still kmlicht, unripe; not fakku Slie now resides in liusband^s, lier owb 
lioiise. Various songs arc sung 

-Homing Songs, 

1. 


(jlipiTk uc]if& vitid'i stiiiij Tdrujiiid. 

FJ/ron vangd'ii' anitjmi 

Maid p id ^ ini* gcu, raiySted, 

Pdron vci^igtvi adhjdn. 

Sdde gliarna sas 'nn man, ranjUed. 

Maun vangdn chaylidw^ ? 

Main jtu, I nr gai, &c. 
rj'iv€ clil^o.%1 hJhaTii, ranjcftiLii 
Jis rangdn cliarlididn^ 

Main jriH, &c. 

Sddd sdvldn Vjtl6 Ta^ijeted ; 

FUidn clbuh cliaflnuan . 

&c. 

'SdMmamn na lathrd chdh, ra.ijUed , 

Mnrakh hlian vagdiydii. 

Mainjivi, 

8dnun gdli dendi mdh, ramjHid; 

Ta'nS dSvan saiydn, 

Main pvt} Ssc. 

Je tu Undoh Ml, ravjifM, 

Lendl ronig maid. 

MainjiMi d)G. 

2 , 


Erom ilie top o£ fclie mound I looked for my loTer. 
For bracelets were brought from beyond tlie river, 
I rejoice, I am glad^ my lover, 

As bracelets came from beyond the river. 
Neither your mother nor mine was at home 
Who would got me bracelets and put them on ? 

T rejoice, I am glad, &c. 

May my handsome brother live long, my lover. 
Who gave me the bracelets. 

I rejoice, &c. 

I wanted blue ones, my lover; 

My brother hi’ought yellow ones. 

I rejoice, &o. 

I am not satisfied, my lover; 

Foolishly I broke them off. 

I rejoice, &c. 

My mother scolds me, my lover ; 

My friends reproach me. 

I rejoice, &:c. 

If you had been' here, my lover, 

You would have given me of the right colour. 

I rejoice, &e. 


M^i'idih do narmi didh puntdiK 
Bdgin tliandridn vi, rdnjnat eliliawdn. 
Nthhd, nihlid, katadi ve. 

Terd dortyd ve, rdnjna, unndnauc 

3Iain ndduu niJekd latadi 
Seme sdviii vS, ndnjna, vakana. 

3iMidn sagndn di kUchn ve. 

Gii66 pdke v^, rdnjnd, klidnano 


I have two balls of cotton, my lover. 

The shade of the trees in the garden is pleasant, 

I spin it very fine, my dear, 

'111 order to get a fine sheet made for you, my 
lover. 

I make fine thread from it. 

It will he as costly as gold, my lover. 

My khichri of good omen. 

-Eat it with glii, my lover. 


Tdndn sagndn dt kiclihn he, 
dial khdnge m, gOriye, rdhm. 
Miredn sagndn dd gdnd vc^ 
Gandi kholMve, rdnjndjdvh. 

Teredn sagndn dd gdnd ni, 
Gandi klwldhge, goi'iye, ralun. 
MMeaii sagndn dd cludna vi 
Palld jdrU ve, rdnjndjdih. 
Tevidn sagnwn dd dodhnd ui, 

•Falld jordng^ nt, gdriy(\ rahiiu 
Main hal vidM sdn ve, 

Aj lai peyd, rdnjnd, raMh. 
Khdnd chdliiy^ hagg dpnd ni, 
'Dujjd chlwrnd, gony^, 


Thy fine khicliTz, my love. 

We will eat it on the way, my beautiful, 

■The knots of tiic sacred marriage thread, my lover 
Undo first, then we will start. 

'Your sacred thread, my love, 

We will untie on the way home, my beautif liL 
Xiet the auspicious ceremony of binding 
Our shawls be performed before we leave, my lovn 
The ceremony of marriage bonds. 

We will unite our shawls, on the way, my boant'i'J 
I was married but yesterday, 

My lover takes me away to-day„ 

We should eat our own dinner. 

We should not eat another’s, niy beautif nl. 
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[T main iund lihjdvti 
Kmgfdn hWin vyalijliangih, 

SamViit hole vl\ 

Merd JO am dole ve 
Is '-inarve cU ddli. 

Ifi jhhi jo hind g(te tI. 

Bthd zarra li'fl oCajak mvdB 
Handjut, i‘L\ 

Mah'i hihae mdrdii ni rusIS 
Mch'i lilialuti ton, 

Samh'id, &c. 

0 mdh jo mtrn ve 
M'iigrd sas Ingegt ten,, 

Bcmbtdi 

jPliul saste mhdn 'Oe : 

Ningrd takP. vakHudl jort 
Btmh'uiy lie, 

Ik lai dejon ve 

Hidgril mdd peC kOldt. chod . 

Bamblil, c^'c, 

3Iain kikar dvdB ui rasdo r‘ 

Bhain hJudoU ten. 

Bemhids ^&c. 

0 hliain jo mtv% ve 
Jiiveh sdli laggpgi ten. 

Bamhtd, &o. 

Tfdb d var vPhre m, 

Taindii Ms hhavnl di c 1 l 6 H ? 

Bmnbidf d'C. 


Young Bit'LTi, I spread iiiy yam 
In tlie grove of mulberry trees. 

The nightingale sang. 

]\iy heart trcmlde.d 
Like a braiieh of the Vbarvd tree.. 
Tuice I forgot to put in i've fclireads. 
Turn hither jour horse a little ^ Sir. 

The nightiiigalo, ke. 

Lovely girl, how shall I tin'n ? 

“Your mother is standing by. 

The nightingale, &c. 

My mother, young man, 

Y/ill become your mother- in-law.. 

The nightingale, &o. 

Flowers are heing sold cheap “ 

Two may be had for two pice. 

The nightingale, &c. 

Get me a couple 
Without the knowdedge of my 
The nightingale, &c. 

Lovely girl, how shall I come 
Your sister is standing by. 

The nightingale, &(t. 

The sister that is mine 
Will live to become your sister-m-in w 
The nightingale, Ac. 

Come to my house. 

What rascal do you fear ? 

The nightingale, &c. 

4 . 


Chorus. 


Jdii 'iniliye id't> '^’’assiije. When wc meet we should love. 

Zd-mvn deke na nasstije. We shall not run away after giving u suretj^ 

Hdv'hjdk, jd/j. militje tad I.Husvje. Bear life, wdien we meet we must laugh. 

Song. 


Ldl Ve, Vjthdh Mdl> rjuihdj'dh lan-ilndh, merijCln, 
Chide W'^aziVLibd.d, modi jindTlyk 
Jdii mlliyk d;e. 

Kxi at saiidCigan, mhd jindriyc ! 

Imisd hai hipdr, viSrijan ? 

Jdk miliye, Ac, 

Jjdl ry, laungdk‘ di sauddgtir7,meri jau^ 
hiTnuu dd hiydr, 'ifini jind-riijt, 

Jdk •niiliije, 

lidl VC, tati-t hliaUhd. vich rMJiuy\ meri jdn, 
BdnC hhmidd merdj^li, vieri jindruje t 
JuH mdllije idii rassiye. 

Blidfi dd bJiSd kyCCih na classiye 

ldl ve,jPiur ehallPon cJidkrt raerijdn^ 
lai clml ndiiniPri jindriye, 

Jdh mithji^ Ac. 


O Ruby, the cords of the camels are io^sc.. 
They are going to Wiizirabad, uiy lure. 

When wni meet, &e. 

What wdll be your merehandise, my Icve ? 

In what commodities will you deal, my life ? 
When we meet, &c. 

My Hiiby, the merchandise is of cloves, 

We deal in eyes, my lover. 

When we meet, 

My Ruby, like sand in a hot furnace, my iife^ 
Is your brother frying me, my love f 
YVlien we meet we should love. 

Why should we not show the secrets of 

hearts ? 

My Rubjj if you go for employments 
Take me with you, my love. 

When we meet, &e. 


ou 
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Tuik karegd chdJcarif merijdn : 

You will take service, my life ; 

Main Icadddn rumdl^ min j indr iyS. 

I will make embroidered handkerchiefs j my lev®. 

Jdh miliySi &c. 

When we meet, &o. 

Ldl vip takdh teri chdkarif meri jdn ? 

My Ruby, bow many pennies ■will be your pay, my 


life? 

Ti ki tahdn rumdl^ miri jindriyi ? 

How^ many will your handkerchiefs bring ? 

Jdn 'miliye, &c. 

When we meet, &c® 

Wc taJcdn teri chdkari, men jdn. 

Only a penny for you, my life. 

Te lakh tahdn rumdlj min jlndriyi. 

Two lakhs foi’ a handkerchief, my love. 

Jdn miliyef &c. 

When we meet, &c. 

Ldl ve^ uchd qild Rotas dd, mert jdn i 

My Ruby, the fort of Rohtas is high, my life : 

ThalU vagge dariyd^ meri jindriyc. 

A river flows under it, my lover. 

Jdh miliyi^ <fec. 

When we meet, &c. 

Ldl vii tt(j ghSrd, main pdlhit meri jdn. 

My Ruby, you are a horse, I a dooly, my 

Turiye hahsdn di chdl, meri jindriyi. 

We will walk like swans, my lover. 

Jdh miliyej <&c. 

When we meet, &Co 

Tuh sMsha main drsi, meri jdn. 

You are the mirror of my ring, my life. 

Vehhiye vdro vdr, meri jindriye. 

We will look at each other by turns, my love, 

Jdh miliySi &c. 

When we meet, &c. 

Tu khatidf main imblij miri jdn. 

You are a lime, lama tamarind, my life. 

Lataklyi rdja^ dd bag meri jindriyi. 

We will hang in the king’s garden, my life. 

Jdh miliyef 

When we meet, &:c. 

Ldl vifje tur chaUSh chdhari, meri jdn. 

My Ruby, if you seek employment, my life, 

Hath vich demdh pakhht, meri j indr iye^ 

I will give you a fan, my love. 

Jdh miliye, S:o, 

When we meet, &c. 

Jithi pai jdt rat, ve mirijdn. 

When it is night, my life, 

Jdn siikhalli rakhih, meri jindfiyi. 

Keep yourself comfortable, my love.. 

Jdh miliye, &c. 

W hen we meet, &c. 

Chog chagindi Idlrt, meri jdn. 

The red bird pecks its food, my life. 

Ldl vis paildh panda mor, meri jlndriyi. 

My Ruby, the peacock is dancing. 

Jdn miliyi tdh rassiyi. 

When we meet let us love. 

JDildh dd bhed kyuh na dassiye? 

Why should we not reveal the secrets of citi: 
hearts ? 

My looking-glass was made by a skilful workman: 

8htsha merd glidru ghariyd : 

Thalia Lahaur vich jariyd. 

It was set with jewels in Lahore. 

Htin mar gaydh sdhs mde. 

I shall die now, mother. 

SMsha dhund dhunddo. 

Make a search for the missing mirror. 

Main mar gaydh sdh, mdJ 

I shall die, mother. 

SM she nuh m a in j art j ar andt : 

I got precious stones put in my mirror : 

Moil Idjkh hajdrdh. 

Thousands of lakhs of pearls. 

Hun mar gaid sdh mde, 

I shall die now, mother, &Cc 

Je koi sMsha lab ledwi. 

To him that finds the mirror, 

Lidh indm as hhdrd. 

I will give a great reward. 

Bun-mar g aid sdh mde, &g. 

I shall die now, mother, &c. 

Merd sMsha lab leuwe. 

To him that finds my mirror, 

lord ghord sd^rd. 

I will give a suit and a horse. 

Hun mar gaid sdh mde^ d:c. 

I shall die now, mother, &c. 

8hishe de dhundanjdwd'h 

Let searchers go for the mirror 

Chitti Shekhdhwdlt . 

To ChiUi of the Shekhs. 

Hun mar gaid sdh mde, &Go 

I shall die now, mother, &o. 

SMsha mainuh dittd sigd 

The mirror was given 

MerS ldl piydre. 

By my dear lover. 

Hun mar gaid sdh mdi, 

I shall die now, mother, &c. 


2 Oomparison of horse and dooly between the gTd,ce of a man and that of a womans He will agTee to walk 
slowly, riding* by the side of hei palanquin, and so they will both proceed slowly and graoefally. 

® Also ^iYen as R^njan, ‘ lo^er,^ 
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Keho hamid Kkudd iin nuh^ Mass^tyag 
Jinne hkalqat pdi hai. 

& ndl dujje do ve^ Rassiydi 
Surat khub raldt hai. 

Mh dslhiq Rahh dove^ Rassiijd : 

Rkndh hdzt Idi hai. 

iSh hdr Ichalote vc\ Massiyd : 

M ndn jit duhdi hai. 

Rk slier Khiidd do re' Rassiyd : 

Rh ynarzdii iimar gawdi hai. 

Tin faiij hufdr di vo, Rassiyd, 

Neza ndl Ichajpdi hai. 

Wuh bare haliddnr ve, Rassiyd^ 

Jis par harm IldM hai. 

Bhaho Atke chalUd ve^ Hassiyd : 

Main hi Qdhul tori hai. 

Wuh Atah hhaleri ve, Bassiydj 
Jis tuUijdn hai. 

Main did gunddi ve, Hassiyd^ 

Jjdl peyd merijholi hai. 

Shdho hharchi dittt ve, Rassiyd^ 

Nau sau di bori hai. 

Main ghathhfi pholi ve, Eassiyd, 

Vich susi Mri hai. 

Hun ghar vich rahnd vCj Rassigd^ 

&h qismat mh'i hau 

7 . 

Charhhd mird rdhgld ; 

Mdl vagg6 dariyd. 

A hallo mere sdinhneg 
Kattdn tiimhdre did. 


Praise God, roy friend, 

Wlio created all things. 

One with the other, my friend, 

He has indeed fitly adapted. 

Some love God, my friend : 

Some run a race, 

Some have lost, my friend : 

Some have doubly won. 

Some are lions of God, my friend : 

Some have lost life by sickness. 

They conquered the army of blasphemers, my friend, 
^ith the spear. 

He alone is brave, by friend, 

"Who has G-od’s grace. 

My lover goes to Atak, my friend : 

I will go even to Qabiil with him. 

Blessed be the Atak, my friend, 

Where our severed love is reunited. 

I was kneading my dough, my friend, 

When a child was born to me. 

My husband gave me expenses, roy friend : 

A bag of nine hundred rupees. 

I found new cloth, my friend, 

For trousers in it. 

Now I shall have to live at home, my friend, 

It is my fate. 


My spinning wheel is of many colours: 
The thread runs like a river. 

Come and sit in front of me, 

I will spin more looking at you. 


8 . 


Dim do darvajri 
Bond gayd vahd, 

Ta hade na bhaire dhhiyd^ 
* Jolt nath gliardJ 

Dilli do darwajr^ 

Totd parhe Quran. 

At billi, 1 4 gai, 

Teri swat ton qurbdn. 

Ad/, dotdr&vdlid 
Nhuri tdr bajd. 

Qafir pao teri tdr niih, 
Gat kalejd khd. 

Wagdi Rdvif mdhi ve. 

Vich kanah dd bUtd. 
Rkjawdnif mdhi ve. 

Rang pahild jhutd. 


At the gate of Dilli 
Gold is sold. 

My hard husband never said, 

* I will give you even a hollow nose ring.’ 

At the gate of Dilli 
A parrot read the Quran. 

A cat came and carried it off. 

Lovely bird, how pretty you looked. 

My lover, with your two stringed instrument 
Play a mournful tune. 

Terrible strings. 

They have carried away my heart. 

The Ravi flows, my lover. 

Thei’e is a plant of wheat in it.^ 

On account of rny youth, my lover, 

I feel the force of love. 


* Love is compared to a river iu flood, and the trembling heart to a stalk of wheat 

unable to resist. 


in the ourreut, — weak and 
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Boi bamhid hihhardih dt ting te, dhold. 

Vitya vackhont ma'slmkdh dijind tc, dhold, 
Je tur ckaledh, mdhi ve^ 

Das jdiii iaJcdiid. 

Sdmhhice raklidi, mditt ve^ 

TSrd Icf sarlhdnd. 

Bo I banibid, &g. 

Je tiir cliaUdih, mdhi ve^ 

Ficliclii rahegd Mhrd. 

Khdlt galuii\ mdhi vS, 

Sunniydn disdd v^hrd. 

B6l hambid, &g, 

Ji tur cliaUdhi maM ve^ 

Sannnih somyihe jam, 

Saumjye chiigdS, mdhi ve, 

Dhor majji gdih. 

B6l bamhid, ^c, 

Dos bagdne, main vCf 
Din thore rahiye. 

Apo ddhdde, mdhi ve, 

Ndl balls na bahtye. 

B6l bamhid, &c, 

Wang tamtdh, mdhi 
Gal lagM rahiyL 

Rahb di ditti, mdhi ve, 

Sir utU sahiy^. 

Bui bamhiu, 

Ndl dhammdh, mdlit ve. 

Do painchhi hallo, 

Kujh maut ranjcvd, mdhi ve, 

Kuohh vichhar clialU, 

Bdl bamhid, &c. 

Sutti peydib, mdhi vc, 

Gandh pci pardnde, 

Ldl asdddc, mdhi ve, 

Kand ditti jdnde, 

B6l bamhid, &c, 

Na more murde, mdhi 
Na pachbtdnde. 

Ki Ojssilh hariye, mdhi ve ? 

Kuph kar naluii pdndS. 

B6l bamhid, &c. 

Khirid chnmhd, mdhi v6 
Il4th tarinjah ddhyd. 

£)h vachhofd, mCiM vc, 

Sdnnuh Babb ne pdyd, 

Bui hambia, &c. 

Vagdi Rdvi, mdhi 
K6l pippal hallid, 

Jdgo naino, mdhi vi, 

Bardesi ch ailed. 

B6l bambia, &c. 


Sings tlie niglitingale, in tilie acacia, my lover. 
Fangs of separation have fallen on me, my lover* 
If you go away, my lovCj 
Tell me where you go. 

I will keep carefully, my love^ 

Your quilt and pillow. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

If you go, my love. 

Who will take care of me ? 

The lanes will look empty, beloved, 

The courtyard lonely. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

If you gOj my love, 

Leave me in somebody^s care. 

The cattle graze, my love, 

When left in the care of some one^ 

"Sings the nightingale, &c. 

In a strange country, my love, 

One should live only a few days. 

One should not dispute, my love, 

The power of a stronger person. 

Sings the nightingale, xSco. 

Like a charm, my love, 

One should hang on the neck. 

Decrees of Ood, my love, 

Should be borne patiently. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

In the early morn, my love, 

Two birds flew. 

Perhaps death beguiled them, my love, 

Or it was separation for good. 

Sings the nightingale, &g. 

While sleeping, my love, 

(I dreamt) there vi^as a knot in my hair.® 

My ruby, my love 
Is going away. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

He will not return if compelled, my love, 

INor will he be sorry. 

What ean we do, my love ? 

There is nothing to be done. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

The jessamine has flowered, my love* 

Under it I began to spin. 

Oua: separation, my love, 

Is caused by God. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

The Ravi flows, my love, 

Near the pipal tree trembles . 

Sleepy eyes open, my love, 

The traveller is going. 

Sings the nightingale, &e. 


^ The tying of a knot in her hair was a dream of bad omen. 
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Chhef na mairmui main ve. 

Main dp ajurdt, 

Jo likM kaldm hai, mdJu »t1j 
Oh kadlii na mtirdi. 

B6l hamhia, &c. 

Jl tun cliaUdn, eh main 
Main khan harvheh. 

Meri lihgdh di lidjat, mdht ve^ 
Le chaleah tueh. 

B6l hamhia-i &c, 

Ndl namdshdv, main ve^ 

PJml dm ardih, 

Phul sow lends ) main ve, 

Jide hdnht aWidm, 

B6l hamhia^ &c. 

Sddde Jcduht pardesi^ main ve^ 
Bhd pliuluh nu Idhdi, 

Mar miisalld, mdh% ve^ 

Tore pattan te hahindt. 

B6l hamhia^ &c. 

MStS sdhvalm liatMn, mdht vSg 
Rang layd malindt, 

M6r miihdrdhi mdht ve. 

Main dukh nalim saindi. 

Bol hamlia, &c, 

Shaliroh nikli, mdht ve^ 

Main phirah uddllz. 

Na pattan hSn^ main ve, 

Nd tdhg savalli. 

Bol hamhia^ &q. 

Main mahgdh dudih, main vS^, 
Rahh tainuh ghalle, 

Uidmudle, mdhi 
Lad gayS he Jclmbare. 

Bol bamhia, d‘c. 

PSyd vachhord, mdht ve : 

Tainv/h kehrd phere ? 

Main hhahhidh vangdu, mCihi vS. 
Pichhe rah gayS gajrS. 

Tere milan sunihS, mdhi ve, 
Mam nUmjaldi sajre. 

Bol bamhia, <£’c. 

V agnd piired, main ve ; 

Kyuh dendh lore ? 

Marji Rahh di, mdhi ve, 

Hun kehrd more. 

Bol hambia, dx. 

Vagnd pared, mdht ve ; 

Kyuh atndu toidh ? 

Tere hadle, mdhi vS, 

Bart djij heidh. 

Bol hamhia, &o. 


Do not tease me, mj loves 
I am already sad. 

The written fate, my love. 

Cannot be averted. 

Sings the nightingalej &c. 

If you go, my love, 

I stand on the threshold. 

The strength of try limbs, my love^ 

You take away with you. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

At even time, my love, 

The gardeners give flowers. 

Only those buy flowers, my love, 

Whose husbands are at home. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

My husband is a strangerj my love, 

Let me burn the flowers. 

As one sits on a cushion^ my love, 

I would sit in your lap. 

Sings the nightingale, d:c. 

My white hands, my love, 

Are dyed with mehndt. 

Turn the reins of your camels, my love, 
cannot bear the pain. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

I go out of the city, my love, 

Wandering alone on account of you. 

I cannot find a boat at the ferry, my love, 
Nor any other means. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

I pray to God, my love, 

To send you. 

The drivers my love. 

Left without a word. 

Sings the nightingale, 

Fate has decreed separation, my love : 

Who will make you come back P 
1 have broken my glass bangles, my love. 
Only shoddy ones are left. 

Your messages reach me, my love, 

Fresh every day. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

The East Wind® blows, my love; 

Why siiigest thou to me ? 

God’s will, my love, 

Cannot be changed. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

The East Wind® blows, my love ; 

Why does it soil the fringe of my shawl ? 
For thee, my love, 

I grieve greatly. 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 


® Sbe asks why the East Wind should come with comfort and sleep-inducing' influence, when sbe eaunot sleep 
for sorrow that ber brsbaad has left bis home. Kain comes with it and her shawl is soiled, but her husband does 
not come. 
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Kal ghafMohi main vL 
Tut ;p^yd tavttu. 

Main w&n md ne glialliydt mdM v6 : 
Bap vidiyd hitd. 

B6l hamhia, &c, 

HuJcm Khudd da, mdM ve ,* 

Kise ujar na Mtd, 

Khdfie laggi, mdM vS» 

JiSun agg pitta. 

B6l hamhia, &c. 

SukM mangeoh, sttkM hidheoh. 
SulcM doll U ghar dSon, 

TSrz vanni diva hdUd. 

Ghund andar mulch dikhdled, 

TSrt vanni d^ gal has vi. 

J%ig jtv^ saurd U sas v^ ! 

T6ri banni d^ gal JcMridn, 

Jug jtv^h laindrd pMHdh ! 

TSri hanni d6 hath vich are*. 

Ghund andar mdr6 Farsi, 


Though made only yesterday 9 my lovoi 
My charm is broken. 

My mother has sent me® my love ; 

My father has given me leave. 

Sings the nightingale, &o. 

It is God’s commands my love : 

There can be no avoiding it. 

■When I try to eat, my love^ 

(I fly from food) as fireworks from a match* 

Sings the nightingale, &c. 

You were betrothed well and married well. 

Yon have brought her well home in a palanquin. 
Your bride has lit the lamp. 

She has shown her face in her veil 
Yonr bride has a necklace. 

May your father-in-law and motherdn-Iaw live longl 
Yonr bride has Jewels on her neck. 

May yon that have gone round the basket live long ! 
Yonr bride have a thumb ring. 

She speaks Persian^ in her veii 


11 . 

Qhar sun^dr^d chhalU : 

ChhalU U mdpMh ghalU. 

Ndddn log kamle kyun dkJid6 f 
Ghar sunedred tikd ; 

Tikd U mdpedh dittd. 

Ndddn log kamle kydn dkhdi n4 f 
Ghar sun^dr^d daunt : 

Bauni assdh nahiidh paunt, 

Ndddn log kamU kyUth dkhdS ni f 

Bagged kukm, mdM vL 
Kyuh dendn h dhgdn, dhold ? 

Dinah hang ah, mdM vi, 

Bajjnd/h didh tdhgdh, dhdld. 

Bagdi Mdvi, mdM ve ; 

Vich sutnidh chhanndh, dhold, 

Dhol gawdyd, mdM ve, 

V6hr6 didh ranndh, dhdld. 

Vagdi Mdvi, mdM ve : 

Vich sutnidh hirkdh, dhdld. 

Bis pardi, mdM ve, 

KyUh dendh ghifkdh, dhdld? 

Bagdi Mdvi, mdhi vi, 

Vich mund phuldt ddj dhdld. 

Main najamdi, mdM vd, 

Tu hithdh vidM dd, dhold ? 

Kanni mire guchhidh, mdM vi. 

Do galldh na puohhidh, dhold^ 

Bahhi vich till sdh, mdM vi, 

Sajnd/u nuh milsdh, dhdld. 


The jeweller made rings : 

The parents sent the rings. 

Why do ignorant people call me foolish I* 

The jeweller made a tikd : 

My parents gave the tikd. 

Why do ignorant people call me foolish f 
The jeweller made a dauhi ; 

I will not wear the daunt, 

Why do ignorant people call me foolish F 

12c 

The cock crows, my love, 

Why does he crow, my lover s 
He crows, my love, 

Because the footsteps of my friends are heard, my 
lover. 

The Bavi hows, my love ; 

I throw the brass-cup into itj my lover. 

My beloved is seduced, my love, 

By the women of the courtyard, my lover. 

The Eavi flows, my love : 

I throw my rags into it, my lover. 

In a strange land, my love. 

Why do yon rebuke me, lover F 
The Ravi flows, my love ; 

There is the stem of the phuldt (acacia) in it, mj 
lover. 

If I had not been born, my love, 

Where would yon have married, mj lover F 
I have earrings in my ears, my love. 

I have not spoken twice to you, my lover. 

In the casket are oil-seeds, my love. 

I will meet my friends, my lover. 


^ i. e.g a private language. 
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dgg& mer^ charkM^ mvdn : 

Rang Idyd mnnnMh, dh6ld. 

BMl gawdchdn^ mdM 
Na iahdd rdnidn, dMld, 

Hath mM tMvd^ sdMbd» 

Main kardh miUvd> dh6M. 

Par JhandSfij sdMhds 
Mdnj6 didh, 'pahhJchidn^ dlidld,^ 

Rai-^mil dinydn^ Bdhibd. 

Rdnji dim saMdhi dhold^ 

Vagdt Bdvi, mdM vi. 

Vich hhanndt bhdndij dh6ld> 

Na ml baithdj sdhibdf 
Na raUd dhandih, dhold, 

13 , 

Surmd ^andion dyd vSs lap surme di. 

Bun^o hir bJiarmd ve^ ih lap surme dt. 

Horndh ni pUhd sil vatte ik lap surme di. 

Main sahdhidn dd gdh kardyd vS, 

MSrndh nipdyd surm saldidh. 

Main mohle de ndl pdyd vS^ ik lap surme di, 

Hdrnm n^ pdyd surm suldidh. 

Main kotM dd mmh hlmldyd ve, ik lap surmedi. 


Before me is mj blue spinning wheel s 
It has coloured posts, my lo^er, 

I have lost my beloved, my love, 

I cannot find him by crying^ my lover, 

I have a jewel in my handj Sir. 

I will meet my beloved, my lover^ 

Beyond tbe Chenab, Sir, 

Are my beloved’s tents, my lover. 

We have come together, Sir, 

Ranja’s friends, my lover. 

The Ravi flows, my love. 

I am overwhelmed in it, my lover. 

I did not sit with you, Sir. 

I did not work with you, my lover. 

I brought antimony from Thandi, a handful of 

antimony. 

Hear, brothers and friends, a handful of antimony. 
Others beat it with pestle and mortar, a handful 
of antimony. 

I 'ground it with the treading of buffaloes. 

Others put it in with a needle. 

I put it in with a rice pounder, a handful of 
antimony. 

Others put it in with needles. 

I garnered it, a handful of antimony. 


Death and burial. 

They bury their dead. When a person is dying they call the Muhammadan priest to read the salidni 
but if it is in a Hindu village where there is no mulla nothing of this nature is done, except that in some 
cases, they lift the sick man on to the ground. This they call satthar}^ The dead are carried to the 
grave on a bed, bound in a shroud made of cloth, which is tied at the head and the feet like a sack, and 
in the middle. The body, after being washed with soap and water, is dressed in a jacket, a cap, and 
a sheet, or in two sheets, and is sprinkled with rose water. In the grave the shoulder is placed towards 
the pole star, and the feet to the east. If it is that of a young person they put a black blanket over the 
bier, if of an old person a red one. This is called khSs. The priest sits on the west side and looks 
towards the east. He recites a prayer, and they repeat after him. This is jandza. One rupee, called 
askdf^^ is given to the priest on the Quran. A cloth called jde namaz is also given. The blanket 
becomes the property of the mirdst The face of the dead is not placed downwards. 

If a very old person dies, his friends make a mock mourning ; but their grief is really very great for 
a young person. 

Specimens are now given of what they say when singing the dirge over the dead. They (tlie 
women)^^ stand in a circle ; the mirdsan (wife of the family bard) stands in the centre. She sings 
mournful tunes, the other women following her. .They beat their legs, breasts, and forehead with their 
hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be sadder. The woman that leads repeats the aldhm^ and 
the other women beat the breast, thus making sidyd, 

(To he continued,') 


® This part of the Bong is almost meauingless to the^uninitiated. Words are put in simply for the sake of the 
rhyme, Girls go on singing a Jingling rhyme, without much attention to the meaning. Ordinary objects as 
charkMn (spinning wheel), thevd (Jewel, &o.), are used for rhyming. 

® Bholl and Banja are famous lovers, and the names are used for lovers generally. 

BaUhaT: lit., a couch . ^ AsMt, probably for mhdij alms. 

The women go half-way towards the graveyard weeping and wailing. 




DEVaNAGARI alphabet. 
Plate IX. 


Bidkm Antiquary. 


A. 


THE PRIMARY LETTERS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 


Priiiur}, 

letters 

Derivatives. 


A 

= ga. 






I 

c 

= ha, 


= na, 

I 

= na. 


C 

o 

= tha, 

d 

=dh, 

A 

= ta, 

O =tha 

•i 


= da. 






b 


~ pha, 

D 

= b. 

H 

= bha. 



B. 

DERIVATION OF MANTRAS. 


I. Mantra: Klim==K-M+if m= *[* + Li t “L ^ 
Hence the forms of Klim. 




2 . Mantra; Hrim = h4-r+i + m = Li j + . ^ 
Hence the form of Hrim. 



SHAMASASTRi, DEL. 


W. GRIGGS, LtTH. 
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A THEOKY OP THE ORIGIN OF THE HEVANAGARI ALPHABET^ 

BY E. SHAMASASTEY, B.A. 

(Continued from p. 290.) 

CHAPTEB V. 

Tiae Derivatives. 

Plate IX. 

Thus are the Devanagari letters o, Ica^ Ma, glia, cha, ta, da, clha, na, pa, ma, ya, ra, la, 

oa, m, ska, sa, ha, the msarga and the nasal sound to be identified ^ith the Tantric hieroglyphics bj 
a far smaller stretch of imagination than that involved in Prof. Biihler’s latest theory of the Semitic 
origin of the Devanagari Alphabet. The question that now arises is, how the rest of the 
forty»eight or forty-nine letters have been contrived? For evidently, there were no 
hieroglyphics from which the rest could be as easily selected as the twenty-two- or twenty-three 
letters described. ‘With regard to this question, the very words of Prof. Biihler can be repeated, 
only replacing the words ^ borrowed sign’ by * indigenous hieroglyphic.’ 

The contrivances by which the derivative signsj both primary and secondary, for 
consonants and initial vowels have been formed, are: — 

(1) The transposition of one of the elements of a phonetically cognate Indigenous hieroglyphic, 

(2) The mutilation of a hieroglyphic or of another derivative sign of a similar phonetic value, 

(3) The addition of straight lines, curves or hooks to original or derivative symbols. 

The complete elaboration of the Brahmi Alphabet by the process of differentiation of the^ original 
hieroglyphics or of their derivatives, is not only indicated by the similarity of cognate alphabetic letters 
to one another, but is also distinctly referred to in the Vdiuldgama : * 

^ wmt ^ ^ s 

^ II 

sfr^: It 

P, 28, VdtuUgama. 

^The seven vowels a, i, n, pi, li, e and o are declared to be primary letters. The rest of the 
vowels are the modifications of the primary ones. The formation of the modified letters is thus 
described : from a originated the long and from i the long i.® 

Indeed the formation of the letters ri and H from primary hieroglyphics, as alluded to iii the 
above verses, is somewhat doubtful ; still there is no reason to doubt the complete manipulation of 
the Devanagari by differentiation of the primary letters or symbols. Even Prof. Biihler, who went 
so far as to seek a Semitic source for the Devanagan, admits the ability of the Brahman pandit or 
pandits in the arrangement of the letters. In The Origin of the Brdhma Alphabet (p. 86) he 
says : — 

^'One of the undeniable results of the preceding inquiry is that the Brahma Alphabet must^be 
considered the work of Brahmans, acquainted with phonetic and grammatical theories. The pandifs 
hand is clearly visible in the arrangement of the letters used by Asoka’s masons at Mahabodhi Gaya, 
according to their organic value as vowels, diphthongs, nasalised vowel, vowel with the spirant, 
gutturals, palatals and linguals. And it is also visible at a much earlier stage in the very formation 
of the alphabet. Nobody but a grammarian or phoneticist would have thought of deriving five nasals, 
one of each class of the Indian consonants from the two Semitic prototypes, and of inventing in 
addition a sign to denote the nasalization of vowels, the amsvdra or of forming tw’-o spirants ha and 
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the visarga. Nobody but a Sanskrit grammarian would express the initial u by half the sign for 
and the phonetically very different, but etymologically allied, Sa and sa by modifications of one sign, 
or derive initial o from ti or i from e and fa and from da. And only a grammarian would invent 
the peculiar system of notation for medial vowels, which throughout marks the distinction between 
short and long ones, omits the short and expresses the long d by adding to the consonants the 
mark used for differentiating ^from A, and the remaining medial vowels by combinations of the 
initial vowel signs, or of modifications thereof, with the consonants. This is so complicated and so 
highly artificial that only a Brahman’s or pandit's ingenuity can have worked it out.” 

While thus praising the pandit for his ingenuity and thorough scholarship in Sanskrit grammar 
and phonetics in elaborating and arranging the Devanagari Alphabet, Prof. Biihler had to find 
fault with him for his pedantic formalism in wilfully changing the forms of the Semitic models, 
which the Professor presumed that he learnt from Indian merchants with Semitic people. Had the 
twenty-two Bri,hma letters, however, nearly resembled the Semitic models, the pandit would, in the 
view of the Professor, have been a well-behaved school-boy, worthy of still more laudatory words. 
But, as has already been seen, the letters look more like the Tantric hieroglyphics, of which the 
Professor was not at all aware, than the Semitic aliens in which besought for their parentage. Had 
he consulted the literary records which the pandit has left behind him, he could have gathered the 
information that, instead of going for the Semitic models, the pandit merely went to the Tantric 
worshippers for his models. In return for the loan of models which the pandit received from the 
Tantric worshippers, he immensely extended the scope for the evolutionary growth of the Tantric 
literature. Had not the Devanagari Alphabet sprang up from the hieroglyphics or ideograms 
representing the god Siva and the goddess Sakti, it would not have carried throughout its letters so 
many names of gods or goddesses. Nor would the four kinds of identities which form the basis of 
Tantric mystery and speculation have originated. Tlie identity of nMa, the nine or twelve 
hieroglyphics described above, with (1) the body of the devotee, (2) with the body of the god or 
goddess, (3) witB tlie alphabetic letters (panchdsathalah) or with the monosyllabic mantras, and 
the identity of the devotee with the god or goddess, are the chief causes of the endless speculations^^ 
of Tantric scholars. The identity of the goddess with the alphabet {hMiaAipi) is thus 
described in the Kama-kala Chidvalli i — 

^The goddess called Madhyama, middle, has two aspects. She is either of subtle or of visible 
form. The nine kinds of articulate sounds constitute her subtle and eternal form. The nine groups 
of the alphabetic letters make up her visible form.’ 

It may even be said that, if the Devan^ari Alphabet had not resulted from the Tantric 
hieroglyphics, there would have been no Tantric literature at ail. For the whole of Tantric literature 
treats of nothing but the recitation of monosyllabic mantras and the drawing of mystic figures, 
which, in their origin, must have been the pictures of the several poets of the human frame. The 
Vdtuldgama says : — • 

P* 35, Vdtuldgama, 

^ The gods are called the seeds (6tjas) of the world. Alphabetical letters are elaborated out of 
(the hieroglyphics representing) the seeds.’ 

Hence, it is necessary to have a thorough knowledge of the letters before going to make up the 
mantras. And — 

P, 80, Cam, Vdtuldgama, 

4^ See pp, 134 and 222, Com.ia. Saundaryalahari, M, 0. Ij, Edition ; pp. 7, 54, 5B, 56 and 78j. Vaftvi^syaftih(i$y&^ 
Bombay Edition. 
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“^The alphabetic letters which bear the names of those and other gods or goddesses form the 
very bodily frames of those and other gods or goddesses.’ 

ThuSj for example, the mantras^ klim, called the Injdhshara of Kama, and hriin^ the h^jdksJiara 
of Sakti, constitute, as in Plate IX., the forms of Kama and Bakti. The same result would 
ensue in all cases of such mantras as are not later manipulations of ignorant mj^stlcs. Thus, it is 
only in the identity of the Tantrie hieroglyphics with the letters of the BoYan^garl 
Alphabet that we can find satisfactory explanations for almost ail kinds of Taiitric technical terms 
and speculations. 

Besides the ocular and documentary evidences proving the indigenous origin of the Devanagari 
Alphabet, as pointed out above, there is also the evidence furnished by the critical analysis which 
James Prinsep made of the alphabet of the edicts of Asoka. It is very well known that, but for his 
admirable skill in deciphering the then unknown alphabet of the edicts, the history of India, broken and 
unreliable as it is, would have missed its basis altogether. It is really astonishing and admirable that 
his critical analysis of the alphabet of the edicts of Asoka should have enabled him to arrive at 
almost the same primary letters that, as has already been seen, wnre first selected with no appreciabh- 
modification from among the hieroglyphics and next formed the basis for the complete manipulatiuii 
of the rest of the letters by differentiation. As his observation (pp. 474 — 6, Vol. VI., J. A. B.) 
throws a flood of light on the process of derivation of the rest of the letters, and also on the peculiar 
compact forms of the letters in general, his remarks are quoted here in full : — 

** There is a primitive simplicity in the form of every letter, which stamps it at once as thts 
original type whereon the more complicated structure of the Sanskrit has been founded. If carefully 
analysed, each member of the alphabet will be found to contain the element ot the correspondin g^ 
member, not only of the Devanagari, but of the Kanaui, the Pali, the Tibetan, the Plale Canaxa and 
of all the derivatives from the Sanskrit stock. This is not all; simplification may be carried much 
further by due attention to the structure of the alphabet, as it existed even at this early stage, and 
the genius of its construction, ab initio, may in some measure be recognised and appreciated, First 
the aspirated letters appear to have been formed in most cases by doubling the simple letters ; thus, 
chJi, is the double of cha ; O, is the double of C> /' 5 D’ Is fke half of this ; and Q* 
/A, is the same character with a dot as a distinguishing mark. This may account for the constant 
interchange of f , A, O and 0 in the inscriptions. Again d, dh, is only the letter ^ produced 
from below ; — if doubled, it would have been confounded with another letter (the ^). The 
aspirated b , plia. is merely the b, pa, with a slight mark, sometimes put on the outside, either right or 
left ; but I cannot yet affirm that this mark may not merely denote a duplication of the letter rather 
than an aspiration, — if, indeed, the terms were not originally equivalent ; for we have just seen the 
doubling of the letter made to denote its aspiration. The kh seems formed from the g rather than 
the k. The gh and are missing as in Tibetan, and appear to be supplied by g aiidch/ 2 , respectlveiv . 
Bk is anomalous, or it has been formed from the d by adding a downward stroke. 

'‘Again, there is a remarkable analogy of form in the semi- vowels, r, r, 2 , |/, | , J, -J, Jj, which 
tends to prove their having been framed on a consistent principle. The first r hardly ever occurs 
in the Delhi inscription, but it is common in tliat form in that from Girnar. The [j, h, is but the 
reversed : the ri, so peculiar to the Sanskrit alphabet, is formed by adding the vowel ^ to the r, thus . 

'' As far as yet known, there are only one h and one s : the nasals a..nd sibilants had not 
therefore been yet separated into classes ; for the written Pali of 200 years later possesses a.t last the 
•various n's, though it has but one s. The four vowels, initials, have been discovered ,“,,5 A, “L “ 
the second seems to be the skeleton of the third, as if denoting the smallest possible vocal sound. 
Of the medial vowels, it is needless to speak, as their agreement in system with the old Nagari \\a.s 
long since pointed out. The two long vowels i and u are produced by doubling the short symbol'- . 
The tmarga is of doubtful occurrence ; but the anusmra is constantly employed; and when before 
w D’ V’ equivalent to the duplication employed in the more modern Pah writing. 
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“We mightj perhaps^ on contemplation of these forms, go yet farther into speculation on their 
origin. Thus, the g may be supposed to be formed of the two strokes of the h, differently disposed 
the j of the two half curves of the cha superposed. The two d''s are the same letter turned right and 
left, respectively j and this principle, it may be remarked, is to be met with in other scions of the 
Indian alphabet. Thus, in the Tibetan, the a sound unknown to the Sanskrit, is made by 

inverting tbej, f ; the cerebral n, f , by inverting the dental ^ ■™ and the cerebral 4 ih^ or ft 

by the inversion of the dental th^ 

The analogy between the C X alphabet as in what we have 

imagined to be its successor, in which the essential part of the f is the Q placed downwards n 

In the same manner the connection of the labials p and b is more visible in the old Ceylonese 
Uie Canouji and even the Tibetan alphabets ; the |j-, <>, being merely the p, Q, closed at the top as 
in square Pali Lj and Q. 

Thus, when we come to examine the matter critically, we are insensibly led to tlie reduction of 
the written Characters to a comparatively small number of elements -f, 6, | ^ 

rii5 besides the vowels y , [> and L perhaps in lieu of this arrangement, it may be preferable to 
adopt one element as representative of the seven classes of letters. We shall thus come to the very 
position long ago advanced by Jambulus, the traveller.^’ 

It is really astonishing to find such a remarkable coincidence between the facts recorded in 
Taiitric literature regarding the Devanagari on the one hand, and the conclusions arrived at on 
mature considerations of the forms of the alphabet of Asoka on the other. It may, therefore, be 
admitted that, with the exception of twenty-two or fifteen (panchadast) letters, for which the Tantrie 
hieroglyphics have been, as shown above, actually selected, all the Characters of the Brabmi Alphabet 
aie the results of differentiation of those primary letters or symbols. 

It seems more than probable that, with a view to facilitate the retention in memory of the forms 
of the symbols with the aid of some roundabout process of reasoning, each of the symbols of the 
alphabet {hhutalipi), thus elaborated, was called by a new name, the initial of which corresponded 
to the alphabetic sound. While performing nycha, a process of identifying the severtd parts of one's 
own body with one or another of the several goddesses, the following fifty words are recited 

by e¥8ry one of Tantrie worshippers. So far as I make out, the ideiitiacation is in some cases 
wrong. These words are ; — • 


I. 

^^rfr (nectar). 

(attractive). 

(wife of Indra). 
t^RT (wife of Siva). 

(possessed of hair standing 
upright or erect). 

(prosperity). 

W ■ *" ). 

IT. 

(dark night). I 

^srmRf (beyond the sky). 

(a mantra of that name), 
qargTRrf^ofr (possessed of a bell). 

(identical with fi sound). 

(goddess of that name). 


^?=rr (?). 

(?) (the long li is inappropriate or 
anamoious). 

(having one leg), 

(goddess of prosperity), 

(abiding in om). 

(herbose). 

(mother), 

(of alphabetic form). 


(shade). 

(victory). 

fTfrnrfr (making or abiding in jham). 

(having the form of knowledge), 
(having a sickle in her hand), 
(making or abiding in tham.). 
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(roaring) « 

(making or abiding in dhmn). 
'=TfR^ ( ? )* , 

(dark as night). 

( ? )» 

^f^4i (binding), 

(auspicious goddess of that name). 
^fr^RT (possessed of a large body). 


IIL 

(daughter of Daksiia), 
(protector). 

(pleasant) . 

(daughter of a momitaiii). 
(making a noise iike^^/Iuf), 

IV. 

(famous). 

(red). 

1 (with projected lip). 


(besto\7ing gifts), 
^f^pfr (having the moon). 


(having a goose ? ). 


V. 

(?). 

(goddess of tliat name). 

^ 1 . 

I (merciful). 


P. 3, F urvdsJiodhdni/a^'a^* 


There can, therefore, be nothing to prevent us from accepting as true the idea that is embodied 
ill the follo\Ying verses : — 




Chap. 16, Dalcshi n iLindr tiscmhiia (p. 50)« 

* (I bovv to) that goddess wlio is brilliant with her bodily members formed of the 
letters from a to ksha.’ 

ssfrczf ’rra’^ 1“ 

Mahhimasiotra by Krodhabhattaraka. 

^ Having as knowledge pervaded the whole of the Universe with verbal roots which are of various 
form and meaning, which are the product of the fifty alphabetic letters born of thy body, 
which give birth to vfords, phrases, and sentences inseparably combined with their senses and which 
are immensely famous for having given rise to philosophic discussions and texts, dealing with ritnais 
and ceremonial merits, dost thou, O Picture of the Mother of the World (alphabet), exhibit 
thyself as ‘H and I alone.” ’ 

Can we not, then, say Amen to the following prayer of the Jain as who, as apostates from 
Brahmanism, hated almost every thing that was Brahmanic, but still, in appreciation of the benefits 
conferred on them, as on others, by the invention of the Brahmi alphabet by Brahmans, readily bowed 
to that Lipi ? 

^»3frqr .46 

* Salutation to the alphabet which originated from (the hieroglyphics, representative ; 

Brahma f 

4s Compare p. 74, Varimsy&irahasya and NyChsa in Yoginidipiha. 

44 All these words are oolleoted in six groups. 

45 Compare sk 81, cli. I., Maniramah^ and Part HI., Trig}uratdj'pini Ufanishad. 

4 ® Introductory passage, BTiagavaii jSHtra. 
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Appendix, 

Hate X, 

Wrong as are, in the view now' pnt forward, the conckisions arrived at by Professor Biihler 
regarding the origin of the DevanAgari Alphabet, still it cannot be denied that there exists 
a resemWane© between tb© two alphabets, the Semitic and the Indian. More striking, 
indeed, is the similarity of forms between the G-reek and th© Sanskrit alphabets. 
Begarding this similarity, James Prinsep observes as follows^^ ; — 

This striking similarity becomes more palpable, the farther we retire into antiquity, tlie oldei 
iiie monuments we have to decipher ; so that even now while we are quite green in the study, we 
might almost dare to advance (with the fear of M. Baoule De Rocheite before us) that the oldest 
Greek (that written like the Phoenician from right to left) was nothing more than Sanskrit turned 
topsy-turvy ! A striking proposition this for those who have so long implicitly believed in Cadmus 
and the introduction from Egypt of what, perchance, never existed there. Yet, there is nothing 
very new nor very unnatural in the hypothesis ; since the connection of the Greek with the Phoenician 
and Samaritan alphabets has been admitted as a strong evidence that the ‘use of letters travelled 
progressively from Chaldea to Plioeidcia and thence along the coasts of the Mediterranean/ and the 
Greek language is now so indisputably proved to be but a branch of the Sanskrit stem, that it is not 
likely that it should have separated from its parent without carrying away some germs of the arf 
or writing, already perhaps broughtto perfection by the followers of Brahma. But my arguments are 
not those of books or learning or even tradition, but solely of graphic similitude and ocular evidence. 

“ The Greek letters are dressed by a line at the foot, in most cases, as A, a, m, r, 

The Bevanagari are made even along the upper surface of the letters, and in later ages a 
straight line has been introduced at the top from which the grammatic elements are suspended. 
The Greek alphabet is devoicled of all system and has had additions made to it at various times. 
Some of these, as S, a, are precisely those which present the least resemblance to the 
Sanskrit forms. I give my evidence on Plate X. (Plate XXIY., Yol. III., J. A. /S'. B.) taking my 
Greek types from the well-formed letters on coins and from the houstrophedo% tablet of Sigeum, 

‘‘ Of the vowels, A, l, 0 and r present a striking conformity with the vowels f , and the 
semi-vowels ^ and ^ of the oldest Sanskrit alphabets inverted. The vowel E is not reconcilable 
and resembles more the short E of the Zend. The long h a later introduction and appears to 
be merely the iteration of the short vowel i as uj is of OO. 

In the consonants we find B, r, A, z, ©, K, a, m, n, n, P, E, T, in fact, every one of the letters 
excepting those of after-invention, are represented with considerable exactness by the ^ (tn* 
double ^), Jf, T, I, rf, of the oldest Sanskrit Alphabet, although there is 

hardly a shadow of resemblance between any pair in their modern forms. The same precision caiinoi 
be expected in every case. The B, A, ©, a, M, N, IT, P, y, require, like the vowels, to be viewed in an^ 
inverted position. The r and E remain unturned. The Z and ly require to be partially turned. 
The A and N may be thought a little far-fetched. The B taken from the double d and the a from 
the aspirated ^ may also be objected to ; but taking a comprehensive view of the whole, it seem> 
tome impossible that so constant and so close a conformity of the alphabetical symbols of two 
distant nations should exist without affording demonstration of a common origin. Whether the 
priority is to be conceded, to the Greeks, the Pelasgians or the Uiudus, is a question requiring great 
research and not less impartiality to determine,” 

Besides this ocular evidence regarding the relation of the Eastern and Western alphabets, there 
appears to be some philological evidence also appealing to the ear. The nomenclature of 
the letters of many of the Western alphabets seem, to be fossilised mutilations or 
corruptions of the Sa nskrit words that are contained, as names of alphabetical letters, 

I'P. 390'91, " 
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the two stanzas of the Tripuropanishad, These two stanzas are believed to be the earliest source of 
not only the two varieties of the mantras, sacred to Sakti, but also of the Devaiiagari Alphabet. 
The eleventh verse of the Ujpamshad contains the names of the fifteen letters composing the mantra 
chanted by Manu, and the thirteenth those of the mantra believed to have been recited by 
XiOpamudraj a woman of Puranic fame. The verses run as follows ; 

^qrrr%: 

r mnm ^ 

ti 


^ (i) ka (Jidnid), e (jjQnt)^ % (Jcamala), la (vajrapdm'), and lirim (guhd)-, (ii) ha, sa, ha 
(mdtarisvd), ha (abJiram), la {indra) and hitiu (guhd) ; (iii) and $a, ha, la and htm. This first 
and most ancient mantra {vidya) is the mother of the world.’ 

* Replacing the first three (letters) of the above mantra by the sixth (ha), the seventh (sa) and 
(ha) (vahnisdrathi, air) and extolling (the god) as Praiseworthy, Poet, Love and Lord of the Universe, 
some other devotees attain to heavenly bliss,’ 


Almost all Tantric scholars are unanimous in taking the words mdtarikvd and ahhra in the 
above passage to mean ha and ha. But, as has already been seen, ya is the letter sacred to air and 
va to water or clouds. Accordingly, there appears to be some confusion in the interpretation of the 
stanzas, due, perhaps, to the use of the same or synonymous words, such as guhd (used twice) and 
vajrapdni and indra to imply different letters. It is perhaps due to the use of such similar or 
synonymous words that of the fifteen or twenty-two letters of the two mantras, all of which might 
probably have been originally distinct, there are now only seven or eight, including the anusvdra, 
nasal sound, distinct letters or syllables. It is not, however, possible to find out the particular 
letters which are implied by the several words in the verses. Though I am not free from misgivings 
that the analp^y between the words of the above verses and those of the names of the 
letters of Wpstern alphabets, as fancied by me, may not only clash ^yith rules of philology of which 
I possess little knowledge, but also be inconsistent with the history of the Western alphabets, still 
I risk here comparison as a matter of curiosity : — 


Se.m. 


San. 

kainah 

Greek ,,, 



Sem. 

he 

Saa, 

gahjl 

Greek 


Sem. 

nun 

San. ... 

piinrguha 

Greek ... 

nu 


ayin gimel 

yonih kamala 

...... gamma 


tail resh 
hasamatarisva- 
sigma tau (rho ?) 

samekh 

sakala mayaya cha 
xi 


van zayin cheth 
vajra pdiiih (hastah) 
van zeta eta 


lamed 

bliramiudrah 

lanibda 


3 other readings. See Commentary on stanzas 17 and 

Saundaryalahart, M, 0. L. Ed. 
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Hem, 

San, 

(rreeh . ® « 

pc tsode shill 
piirucliyesh a 
pi (rho ?) sail 

qo])li men tlictli yod 
vi sv ania tad i vi d yom 
quppa mu theta iota 

Sem, 

San^ 

Greeh 

die til 
sliasiham 

%pta 

mem he 
saplaniamatha 
eta mu ho 

va zayin 
valinisarathim 

Sem, 

Greeh 

samekh 

chasya 

ay in 

inulai rik a ina ves ay ant ah 


flem. 

Greph 

kailiyam 

quph kapli 

kaviin kalpakam 

qnppa kappa 

gimel 

kanianiisam 

gamma 

Bern, 

Sa7i. 

Greeh 

tusade sai/ujkh 
tushdiuvdmso" 

mriatvara 

Pe shill tan 
bhajante 


The words aleph and beih appear to be the corruptions of lipi and bliiUa^ hhdfaAipi being the 
name of the Devanagari, 

Also there seems to be in the following passages of the Ahshamdlopanuhad (an Upmishad 
treating of the letters from a to haJui) some historic signifioance regarding the westward 
migration of tho De^an^gari : — 

‘ 0 picture of the mother, forming the letters of the inaniraR : 0 series of the letters from a to 
thou Grossest the river, migratest to other countries, iravelest to other islands, goest to other 
worlds, always displayest thyself, and causest us (letters) to abide in the hearts of all ; salutation to 
thee/ 

The river referred to in the passage seems to be the Indus, inasmuch as the formation of the 
alphabet must have taken place in the plains of the Indus or the Ganges* 

Transliteration of Sanskrit Passages, 

Akasamandalam dhumram vartulam parikirtitam 
Shafckonamanclalam vayoli Krishnashadbindulanchbitam 
Sasvastikam trikonam tu raktam vahnestn mandalam 
ArdhachandrainatisYaclichliani padmadvayavirajitato 
Apyamandalamakhyatam chaturasram mahesvari 
Ashtavajrayutam pitam dharatnandalamisvari 
Tattadbijasamayuktam mandalam pujayetkiamat 
Tattadvarnena nirmaya dravyena paramesvari 


P, 256 
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Padabhyam jaiinparyantam chatiirasram sayajrakam 
J anyoranabbi cliaiidrardhanibham padmadvayasamfiyiitam 
Nribhitali kaiitLaparyantam krisiinam yayo'-:tu mandalam 
Blirumadbyadbrabmarandhraiitam vartulam dhyaialancbliitam 

Sthirebhirangaili puriinlpa iigrab 
Babbassukrebbih pipise hiranyaiii 

Nil maiiYfm;ih esliarn dcvan asclia 

Brahmaiidadikatakantam tarn vande slcidhamatrikam g 
Yadekadasainadharam bijain koiiatrayatmakam | 

Trikonarupa yon 1st 

'Saktlrekadasastbane stbitya sute jagattrayam j 
Visvayoiiiriti khyata aa vishnordasarupakam i 

Bindudvayaiitare daudassiyarupo mauiprabbali 

AndadTayainadliyavartini sira 

Andadvayasilianiyau dvan bindu slrastbaniya rokba. "Siyo musiika-draya- 
madbyavarti nadiinanih padmaraga iti sampradaylld yyakhya 

iSivassaktili kamali ksliitiratba ravlasitakiranali 
Smaro bamsastadaiui (ba paramaraharayab 
Aral brillekbabbistisribbiravasanesbu gbatitah 
Bbajaute yarnustc tava jaiiaui uamHTayayatam 

Na vibitamaiiadatma tantradbidarsildrtib 
Avinatapbalasatta vlkraraena kramena 

SadarcbitaskandarudrarkaiiGtub 

Mabesapritaguptab 

Satataiii sevate murtimimam yascbafcra bbupatili 
Rudreiieiidreaadya dese sa matab pranayapanyadbirann 

Hrisamkbbyayanakalpasutravidbibbib karmani ye kurvate 
Yesliam sakalasutraiiiantraaicbayah kausitaki Brabmanam 
Tairaradbakamadhyamantravitatih ya pafcbyate babyricbaib 
lligbbisbodasabhirmahopanisliadam yyacbakshmabe turn vayam 

Dva maiidala dva stand blmbamekara 
Mukbani cbadbastrini gubasadanaui 
Kamikalam kamariipam viditya 
Naro jay ate kamarupaacha kamab 

Bhagassaktirbbagayan kama isab 
Ubba dataraviba saubhaganam 
Samapradhanau samasatvaii samotayob 
B amas akt ir ajara Y i SY a yon ib 


P. 256 


P. 


R 2b7 

a 

P. 258 


P. 258 
P. 25S 
P, 25B 

F. 259 


P„ 259 


P. 260 


IL 260 


P. 261 


261 


261 
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Y i sh nil ry onim kalpay at ii 
Tvashtfi lupani pimsatu 
Asinchatu prajapatib 
Dhata garbham dadbatu to 

Ashta, chakra navadvarii dcVaiiam purayodhya 
Tasyam hirauyah kosah svargo jyotishavritah 
Tastnin hiranyaye kose tryare tripratishthite 
Tasmiiiyadyekaksham atmanvaitat tadvai Brahiiiavido viduh 
Fiiram hiranyayim Brahma avivesaparajitanq 

Chaiiirbhissivachakraischa saktichakraiacha panchabhih | 

Navachakraischa samsiddham Srichakram 'SivajorYapuh I 
Trikonamashtakonam cha dasakoaadvayam tatha | 

Chatiivdasaram chaitani e^ktichakrani paticha cha I 
Binduschashtada]am padmam padmam shodasapattrakam | 

Cbaturagram cha chatvari Sivachakranyanukramat | 

Trikone baindavasthane adhovaktram vicbiniayet \ 

Bindoruparibbage tu vaktra^m aamchintya Sadbakah \ 

Taduparyeva vakshojadvitayam samsmaredbudhah | 

Taduparyeva yopim pha kramaso bhuvanesvarim | 

Padmam chaturdasadalam bahirvrittadvyam tatha | 

Likhitva karnikamadhye yonim mayodaram likhet | 

Baleshvapi ^atha s^^ktesohatl^^dasasu samlikhet | 

Bhagfimalama m^hyasaktyamavahyabhyarchayedbudhah 

Muladhai’adishatkamurdhvadhassahasradalakamak dye lambikagramiti 
nav^dharah 

‘Srotracliaksburnusanam dvayam dvayam }ihva-guhya~p%'ava ekaika iti 

Pratikritimavalekhinip^ darbhushena Bhangajyena 
Kantakasalyayplukapattraya sitalukandaya hridaye yiddbyati 

Bapta mary^da ityuttarato’ gnessapta lekha likhati prachyai^ 

Yacha baddhaya bhiimi-parilekham 

Ajaigbam tva saml|khita|iiajaish^muta eamrudham 
ATim vpAo yatha mathadeya mathnami te kritam 

Likedrochanayaikanie praiimamayanitale | 

Svarupam Chair a Sringaraveshabharanabhushitam | 
Tatphalagalahrinnabhijanmamandal^yojitam | 

Janmanama mahavidyamarikusaixtaYidarbbitam 1 
Saryangasandbisamlinamalikbya madanaksharam \ 


P, 261 


P. 262 


P. 263 

P. 263 

P. 264 

P. 264 
P. 264 

P. 270 
P, 271 
F, 271 

P, 271 


E 271 
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LiLliitYa vipdam cluikram ttiiimadhye pratinifim yadi | 

IJaaia'i likiiati samyuktam jraLutim chintayeitatali 
Satayopnamatrabtlia tvadrli^yapi cha y/i biiavet | 

Blmjalajjaviiiirmiikta sdpj'ayrui Timohita I 

272 

Kiltva sindurarajasa cliaJcrara tatra Tibliavajet 

272 

Madliye phrdam bindur.lipa ivabluVd vartulakarali | 

Tadiipari tatoi>llia;diaiulro' nvarthah kantyfA tathakritya' | 

Atlia rOvihini iadiinllivam trikouarupu clia Clui. diiLak:liitiii | 

N;idast(.i PadtuaragcivadaadalyaTamadhyavartini siid | 

Kadruiiassavyastliitubiiuluyuktala igalavat \ 

Tiryugbindadvitaye vrimodgachclibatsirakritihsaktili | 

EiiMlkdgac.dicli1iaUryasrrikarfi.fcba Yjapikfi prokta | 

Cf rdb vad ' M) b i 1 1 d adv itay ay tifcar o kbak r i t i ssanaan 1 h | 

SaivoidiivabindubiGonmaiiustadurdbvam nialiabindiili | 

P. 277 

Gbosho medba. kslianirikbyo visbamatha 'cba 'tataschetaiia Cbaudrakliandcib 
Tryasram drigvritfcasiro’ ratiakirariabalassendusirakrameaa i 
Vrittarkasfcrisikb.'UTi dv.bimbakalita rekhl dvikiib onmananab 
Sabawii mmasa smarelapi kalilh pratyekauaarchyassive 8 1 

Gbosbah 'SiYabijo hakarah, Aieilia akilrah, ksiiama lakaraK Visbam makarabj 
talali olietana biudub 

Ghaudrakbaud'j’ rdb ae hand rah, Tryasrra trikonam nirodhi^ dngvrittasirab 
dr’gvrifcLabliyrmi yuktassirah, Aiiciia niida ucliyate. Arnnakiranalialab -arauakiranab 
iidityah dakshi'iiaparsvabinduli tadyukto balah. Anena nadantasya gralianarn. 

Seuduslrab VamaparsYabiiiduyukta-birab. Aneua feaktikaiayfdi prastaro darsifcak 
Yrictai katrlslkbam dakshiiLabiiiduyuktairidaiirlab trisulam va, Afcba dvdbinlukalifca 
dvikiibja rekhfi dakshiaavama-bizidadvayayuktil dvivakrd rekha samanab kabb 
bindu Vilasad rij urekbakri ti runniiJ nab kaia* 

''F, 278 

Sivainekam vijaniyanmaiitramdrtira param SiYam 
N adaiu kill laiiiitynktani ■ bindurvak tramudjibrlfcam 
liakara’H debaraity uktaiii d^ayaa fcuugau bbujan tatba 
Yaani'j.idaivayam vidyat mantramuriirndabrita \ 

P. 27 ^ 

Alrillekliilya-svaTupam tu •vyoraiignirvamaloclianam- 1 
liiiidvardhacbaudrarodliiijyo nadanadantasaktayah | 

Yyapika&ainanoiuiianya iii dvadasasambaiib 
BnidviLliiraiii naydiiam tu Samashtirufida ’Ucbyate 

P. 279 

Si V a i:i :i iii rfi a in uriy uddbarakritih liagaralipibbiruddharay itnm yu jy ate« V yatirikt alipi bbimoddlii- 
iMaTiitc.m vuivatc. 

Yasfcuta^sarlre' pi traya eYavayaYab. ®rsbadikaiifcba.ntam kanfchadistanantam bridayadisiv»“ 
invanlam. Kesapamijadam tattaclicbbakLab. 

' P, 280 

Snbiyeva sitaya visvacliarsMuib 
P aU'na p r at i b a dli ii a/ y abbi k an 
Jshiibliib paUdiabLir^baiiusba cba 
Ylddl.yatyadpaktiranina, YisTajanyrs \ \ 

EYldlui siiurbbavaii bbarta cba banfca cba 


280 
F. 280 
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Bijurekhamayi -Yisvastliitau prathitayigrabtt i 
Tatsambritidasayam tu baindavam rupamasrita 
FratyaYrittikramenaivam Sringatavapurujjvala 8 

VisYasisrikshavasatassvardham saktini yyalokayadbrahma 
Bindiirbliavati taminduni prayisati Saktistu rakfcabinduljaya 
Efcadbindudvitayam, yisargasamjnam hakaracbaitanyam || 

SpkufcitadariinadbindornMabrabmankuro yyaktah 
TasraMgagaiiasamiranadabanodakabhumivarnasambhutih 
Ktafcpanchakayikritih jagadidamandapraj an dapary ant am,. 

lAtsamiidre abbyakrandat. 

Parjanyo yidyuta saba I 
Tato biranyayo bindub 
Tato darbbo ajayatall 

SMbakasya cba laksbyartbam tasya mpamidam smritamr 

AkarayamsclienniyamMupasyab 
Na vastvanakilramupaiti buddbih f 

Kasmai devaya | kasmai kdya prajapataye devaya | Prajapatirva kali j tasmai 
deraya bavisb Vidbema j 

NiraSjano’ ' kamatyenojjrimbbate | A-ka-cba-^da-pa-ya-san srijafce | 
lasmadisyarab ktoo’ bbidbiyate tatparibbasbaya | kamab kakaram Vyapnoti | kania 
evedam tattaditi kakaro gribyate 

Konatrayayadudbhayo lekbo yasya tat 

Nagaralipyam Sdmpradayikairekarasya trikonakaratayaiva lekhandt. 

Savita praninassute j Prasute Saktib | Sute tripura | Saktiriidyeyam tripard 
Paramesyavi Mabakniidili deyi j jdtayedasamandalam yo’ dbite sarvam Vyapyate | 
trikonasaktirekarena mababbageua prasute \ tasmadekara eva grlhyato | Varenyam 
sresbfcbam bbajaniyamaksbaratn namaskaryam | tasmadyarenyamekaksbaram gribyate j 

Tatturiyasyarapam tu bindutrayamitiritam | 

Tadatmatvam tu devyaste Sadliakena cba yadbbavet [ 

Tadbbayanam srunu prajne luahodaykarim subbam ( 

Urdbvabindyatmakam Vaktramadhobindudvayatmakam | 

Kucbadyayam cba tacbcbbesbaissesbajogaoi cba bhavayet, 

PadMijanuparyantam cbaturasram sayajrakam | 

Bbubijam cba sTarnayarnam smaredayauimandalam | 

Janvadyanabbi Obandrardha nibbam padmadyayankitam i 
Vambijaynktam Syetabbamambbasam maudalam smaret | 
Nabberbridayaparyantam trikonam Svastikanyitam | 

Rambijena yutam raktam smaretpayakamandalam l 
Hrido bbrumadbyaparyantam Yrittam sbadbindulancbbitam \ 

Yambijayuktam dhumrabham maruto mandalam smaret \ . 

Abrabmarandbram bbrdmadbyafe VHttam syacbchhamanoharam i, 
liambijayuktamakasamandalam pravicbiatayet.' 


280 

280 

R. 281 

P. 281 
P» 282 

l\ 282 

K 282 

P. 282 

l\ 283 

P. 283 


P. 283 


Pp. 285-286 
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Vasundliaragato gandhastallipirgaadhavacliakab i 
Vasundliarayah prithivja guao gaadhab. 
tallipih pritMvivachako varno lakarah 

P. 286 

Vakaram Varunam hyapasoiiatiirtham medasi sthitam L 
Jalasya yani namani santi tanyaparaai cha 
V ak arasy ap i namani 

?. 286 

Oipagrasthitaka] jala lekMvat 

P. 287 

Vayubijam smaranvayum sampuryemaEi visoshayeti' 

Svasarirayutam mantri vahnibijena mi’dahet | 

Babirbliasma samutsarya vayubijeiia vechayei 

F. 287 

Prithivyadiai bijaiii lavarayabakarakah 

l\ 287 

Pasam cbapam srakkapale srinishuii' 

Sulam bastairbibbratim raktavarnam 
Rakiodanvatpotaraktambnjasfcbam 
Devim dbvayetpraaasaktim trinetraai | 

P. 288 

Yaksbye’ dbuna. manostasyoddbkam dbyatrisukbavabani h 
P^sam mityam Sfinim procbya yMinsaptendusamyutan | 

T^ranvitam nabbassaptavarnam mantram tato japet | 

P, 288 

Kliadgam Obakragadesbiicbapaparigbiin sulam bbusuadim sirab' 

Saiikham saadadbatim karaistrinayan^m sarY^ngabbusbavritam i 
Y^mastautsvapite haraii kamalajo ban turn madbiim kaitabbam 
Ml^smadyutimasyapadadasanam seve • mabakaiikam 
Aksbasrakparasugadeshukulisam padiaam dbaimb kuEdikd.m 
dandam saktimasim cha cliarma jalajam glianlam surabbjljanam | 

Sulam pasasudar^ane clia dadliatim hastaih pravalaprabbam 
Seve sairibhamardinimiba mabalaksbmim suraujodbbaYum j 

P. 289 

Akaram cha ikaram cha ukaram cha rikarakani [ 

Likaram ohaiva ekaram tathaiyaukarameva cha J 
Efce sapta svarah proktah prakritistu samiritah j 
Seshastu Yikritih < proktah teshamudbhavamuchyate ] 

Akai'achchodbhavakaram ikare tYisamndbliaYah j 

l\ 311 

Byividba hi madliyama sa sukshma sthuiakritissthira sukshma l 

P. 312 

KavanMamayi sthula navaYargatma ta bhutalipyffliya j 

P. 312, 

Devanaoi bijanamani varnastatra prakalpitah | 

Tasmadvarnani choktani jfiatYa mantram samuddharet 
TattaddeyatanamabhidhanaksbarameYa tattaddeyatlnamangam* bhaYati. 

PV 312 

Amrita, Akarsbini, Ihdraai, Isani,' Uma, tlrdbyakesini, Riddhib,^ Risbaj 
Jjita, Lisba, Ekapadini, Aisyari, Omkarini, Ausbadhatmika, Ambik^, Aksharatmik^^ 
Kalaiitri, Kbatita, Gayatri^ Gbantadbarinij Naraatmika, cbandas chhayaj jaya^ 

Jhankariaij Jfianarupa, Tankabasta, Thaiikkiai, pimarij pbankdrim, Nam ini, 

rp« 314-315 
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Taniaoi, Tluraiid, DAksli\yaiii, Dli.Hri, lianas. P.jrv-nii, Pluaka.io] B 
Bbalra^ail^ Mahakfiya, Yasasviid, ILakta, ii .5 v^araduy bas Ui^ 

Sarasvali, Haiiisavaiij Kshamavafci, 


hm! !u 111 , 


A k arad iksliak a ran 1 a variaa vay avasu n'l ar im 
, Paiirliasan a i jadt'ha jaksbara bhavaii ria ua v iill i a: rdli a i ii 1 1 k 
baliVartha ii padaA^akyan'iaiuijanaknirariluiv'ui.ibl/.i'-'iias 's j 
Sa.S>hij)r;iyavadariliakarLaa|)lialadaih khyataiiaaan an idaai 
A^BVaul vyApya cliidatiiiaiuliamaliaiiiLtYUj]i'uiibiLaBe aiA'inkc |i 

Kamo banimiye Ippiye 


It, 101 *^ 0 , 


315 


r. 315 
P. 315 


liantramatrike Aksliaraidc nadyantaram yard, (lo.'jmfarnm yasi, dvipfuiiararj yAai’,, 
lokantaram yCsi, sarvada spiiurafei, Saivahridi liamaBtCo 
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NOTES AND 

'TITLES' AMONG EUT.Tmi- FAMILIES IN THE 

PAXJAB HILL STAIE3: ADDENDUM. 

(Gontimied from VoL XKXIV. p. 272.) 

CLand. — 3 lie suffix; of tbe Katoeli IRajls o? , 
Xambagr&cB and INAdaiin, and of tlieKaliluria ! 
EAja^of EilAopur oi' Kahltir is Clland^ which 
used also to be the suffix of the JaswAl HAjas of 
Amb in the llosbiarpur Pistrictj until the tenth 
Sikh Gurd olianged it to Singh. The tradition is 
that the Xiinl, sought an asylum, from Mughal 
persecution at Kaina 'Devi in Bilaspurj and the 
goddess bade him ask a boon. He prayed that 
the Sikb power might be established, and, on this 
prayer 'being heard, he urged all the neighhounng 
rulers to accept Sikhism, but they all refusKl, 
save Raja Man Ohaiid of Jaswao, who stipulated 
that die should only take the suffix 'Of Singh on 
condition tlist he was not to take the pahul, or 
abandon the sacicd thread. Alan Ohand-was the 
first Raja, of Jasvan to, be styled Singh.® 

Bed. — The suffix Bed was retained hy the 
of Jam.ni'Q, until Raja Hagbbir Bed was 
■ deposed by Maharaji. hanjit Singh, and the 
-tradition is that Gulah Singh, grandfather of the 
.present iiiler of Jammt), slew SAiiohe Khan, 
a noted Afghan fi-t-e-booter. Ranjifc Singh had [ 
set a pi ice upon Ids h^‘ad, bub be ventured to j 
attack Jaminb itself and there met his death at! 
Giilab Singlib hands. In recognition of his 
bravery Ear, jit Singh bestowed on him the state I 
of JammQ with the title of Raja, and the family 
has since borne the suifix of Singh, It is note- 
worthy that in Jaiimiil all the sons of the 


QUEPJE 3 . 

Alab.aiijaarc styled Eajds and ilt.clr 0 uis a,r© 

In Li c la family the .siiTv DGo alfcer- 

na-tes witli that of Siugh, r. g.. Raja, Hilbir Singh 
is the s,m (d' Ruga L’lkb DAd. This i.i said t0‘ 
have been the practice fiu" a lung peiiiaL 

The change of suffix at acc rjsion is said to be 
rare, the heir, when asm < f tlie \ tdcr, being 
g3nerciily named widi the Minio suflix us bis 
father. But if the ElAjA di.rs sonic, r-s, or the 
heir -apparent dies, the next heir will bare to 
assume the nileUs suffix. Sikh rulers nsver 
change the suffix of Singh. 

Bliati. — The title BbAt) is somewliut common. 
It is used for the lieirs-appurcnt of all tbu Lhmas 
in the smaller States round ^Simla; and also in 
Mandi 'by the heir-presumptive, before he is 
'proclaimed tlkd or heir-apparent. 

Kanwar. — This title is innse in lieu of 'Mian 
(not for the heir-apjparent) in Sirm'dr, N alAgarh 
anti O-arliw^l in the United Pi'ovinces .; also in 
the Sikh Slates of Batiala and Kap'drtlialA in 
the Pah jab plains. 

Rai. — The heir-apparent in tlio Ka to eh family 
‘ill Kangra is termed Bai, Moroovci*. •,vbeu tbe 
RiVjA, Biiinc Chand, of N ni-pur, in ibc Hor-ihArpur 
District, ignoring ibe rn’o of i-i 
divi'.hffi his state among ids ei.gbt sdus, they 
became each a Hid, and, it R o.'id, Ilia first 

to use that title. But in rminemo’ eeiemeiiijs 
the Rais still use the old ti'Jo of LajA. 


11 . A. Rose. 

^ It is aRo the suCix of the DadwU oMot's ol^ Datkrpai', aa cffi-ihoot ot the Katv,oli. 

‘ ® It IS as hard fer a BiVput as it is for a KIiatr[ to accept the Icvellmg doctrines of fikliism. aiii both the ;© 
castes contribute few converts to that faith. 

^ He liad promised to grant liis wife -wha-tever sha wished, and she demanded that all her oiiTi: sons should 
be procUiraed /i-foR, or heirs, al.he. But these Umilios now each retain the rule of pi.'iaiogoU2i.,u.i e. — 

Jjistrict Guzeitt-CTj p. 49 (.hdo., oi IJ04), 
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2, 3. Frescoes in the Nyi-zla-phug Monastery. 
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ARCHEOLOGY IN WESTERN TIBET« 
KHALATSE. 


BY THE REY. A. H. EEANCKE. 
(Continued from p, 241.) 


IL — INSORIPTIONS AT SASPOLAo 
A. — AlcM-mkhar Gog. 

O N approaching Saspola from Khalatse the first object that attracts interest is the Tiiined 
Castle of AlcM-mkliar Gog, which reminds one of that at Balu-mkhar near the latter 
place. It was built on one or more low rocks on the left bank of the Indus, evidently to cover an 
ancient bridge. According to the most acceptable native tradition, the builder was an ancient king 
named Bandel, probably of Dard origin, of whom, however, no written record has snivived : hut 
from the many stong-pon inscriptions in the vicinity it would seem to have fallen into the hands 
of the Kings of Leli not long after 1000 A. D. From these inscriptions also, it is clear that it, 
was not trade but military considerations that caused the castle to be constructed® 

Another tradition says that a king Bakand, in place of Bandel, was the builder of the castle. 
One person mentioned king NTyima-rnam-rgyal in connection with the castle. This is evidently 
a mistake for Nyima-mgon, the first Tibetan king who conquered the country e 

During a short examination of the site (vide Plate I.), two shards of ancient pottery decorated 
with blood-red designs, like those reproduced, ante^ YoL XXXIV., p. 208 ff., from Balu-mkhar, were 
discovered, and also a beautiful stone-mortar. Not much of the masonry is left, but large quaiiiities 
of loose stones, which formerly formed part of the walls, are to be seen lying about. 


The Inscriptions. 

The real attraction of the castle for the archaeologist lies in the many inscriptions (vide Plates II. 
and HI.) on stones and boulders in its vicinity, which contain records of the erection of siupm^ or 
chaityas, by its ancient commanders. 

No. 1. 


Tibetan Text® 
so blon halpa 

kliri sumgyis 

stoug [d]poii rge [= dge] 
stong [d]poa rgyalba yesheskyas 


Translation. 

Halpa, the officer of the spies. 

No. 2. 

j By Khri-sum [erected]. 

No. 

I The commander of a thousand [called] dGe. 

No. 4. 

I [Erected] by the commander of a thousandj 
I rGyalba-yeshes. 


khrom 


stong [d]pon bduiig 'ajoms 


No. 5. 

j Khrom (a name). 

No. 6. 

I The commander of a thoiisancL bDnng-^ajoms® 
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along [d]po[n] 

7zlio bm dbang ciig 

stong' [dJpoTi rgebas bris 
bloii scangis bris 

rbaiig kling rgyal khris bris om 

rbang kiiEg pril mjis bris 
0 om la hra hum 

stoag [ci]pon skjid sumgyis 

stong [djpon khrora 

sto[ng] [d]poa khrom 


No. 7. 

[ Commander of a thousand. 

Ho. 8. 

I yZho-bru-dbang-cug (a name). 

Ho. 9. 

j Written by the commander of a thousand. dGeba, 

Ho. 10. 

j written by blion-scan. 

Ho. 11. 

Written by rGyal-khri [of] dBang-gLing ; 
om ; 

Written by the orderly (of) dBang-gLing„ 

0 om la hra hum ! 

Ho. 12, 

j By the commander of a tliousand, Skyid^ysum, 

Ho. 13. 

I The commander of a thousand, Khrom. 

Ho. 14. 

j The commander of a thousand, Khrom. 

Ho. 15. 


Khyii lola[s] to[ng] [d]po[n] rgyalbas 


In the dog-year by the commander of a thousand, 
rGyalba» 


om staglola brogba bona khromgo 


Ho. 16. 

I om, in the tiger-year by the Bard Bona- 

khromgo. 


Ho. 17. 

stong [d]pon zhang ’abargyis bziieng I Erected by the commander of a thousand, 

Zhanga ’'bar. 

With these inscriptions may be considered the translations of the two inscriptions from the 
same site published, ante, Vol, XXXII,, p, 361 ff. But even then the collection cannot yet be called 
complete^ Every new visit to the site reveals several more inscriptions. 

Ho. 18. 

Translation t Erected in the tiger-year by the cQmmander of a thousand, rGyalba-yeshes, 

Ho. 19. 

Translation; Erected by Sangto Ohakong, the mon (a low-caste man), the thief of sinful 
behaviour, (The erector of this stupa probably only wrote his name, which does not appear to be 
a Tibetan name, in the instrumental case ; another person, his enemy, may have added the second 
part o! the inscription.) 
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Motes on the Tibetan Text of the Inscriptions, 

Mo. 1. so hlon is a compound o! sopa, spy, and hlonpo, minister. Mo sucli word as halpa 
is to be found in a Tibetan dictionary, but there is a Dard word halha^ bright, splendid. 

Mo. 2, The name Khri-ysum means ‘three thrones.’ 

Mo. 3 ff. The title stong dpon, commander of a thousand, is invariably spelt in a defective 
manner in these inscriptions. The LadMohis would have spelt it stong span, if they had invented the 
title ; because now-a-days they still pronounce the word thus, the s before the p being very distinct. 
But in some of the inscriptions the spelling is even more defective than is the Ladakhi forms the 
s before the t of s^ong being omitted, and the nasals dropped. I am much inclined to believe that 
this curiously defective spelling is due to imitation of the Lhasa dialect, which had probably been 
lately introduced by the then new dynasty of the Kings of Leh, who came from Central Tibet* 
The name dGe (rge) means ‘ virtue/ 

Mo, 4. The name Gyalba-yeshes means ‘the victor, wisdom/ 

Mo. 5« The name Khrom means ‘anger/ 

Mo. 6. The name bBung-’ajoms seems to mean ‘bow-bender, conqueror.’ 

Mo. 8. The first part of the name yZho-bru-dbang-cug is not now intelligible ; or is it perhaps 
youth ? The second part means ‘rich, power/ 

Mo. 9. The name dGeba means ‘virtue/ 

Mo. 10, The name bLon-scan seems to mean ‘having wisdom’ (5lo can). 

Mo. 11, The name of the writer yGyal-khri means ‘ king’s throne.’ It sounds almost like a 
royal name. The name of the castle dBaug-gLing means ‘ place of power.’ The term pn’l myi is a 
case of the ancient orthography, and proves that this inscription is particularly old. Mo such word 
as pril can be found in the dictionaries, and I presume that it is related to the dialectical word 
sprelces which means ‘distribute labour/ ‘tell a number of labourers what each has to do.’ That 
we find in the inscription an z in pnl^ instead of an e, may be due to assimilation to the second 
syllable. 

In contrast to the generally Central Tibetan nature of the stong pon inscriptions, this inscriptiou 
shows its distinctive Ladakhi origin in spelling the word dbang, ‘power/ as rhang, A literate 
Central Tibetan would have spelt it dhang, and an illiteratie one ang, because the Central Tibetan 
pronunciation of this word is ang. The modern Ladakhi pronunciation is laang. The change of the 
pronunciation from the archaic dhang, through wang, to ang can be explained thus : — dhang can be 
taken to be hang furnished with a d prefix, and all such prefixes show an inclination to become either 
r or B, In tbis case the d has actually become an r, and so the second stage in the pronunciation would 
be rhang^ as in the inscription. Then, if a 6 is furnished with an r or s prefix, the combination 
tends to become simply v or iv, and thus the third stage in the pronunciation would be wang^ as it is in 
modem LadakbL Mext ?u and ’a are occasionally interchangeable, e.g., wurdo — 'urdo; luoma = 
"oma ; wugpa — 'ugpa ; and so the fourth stage of pronunciation would be ang, as in Central Tibet. 
Now, while we find the fourth stage of pronunciation in the dialect of Lhassa, and the third stage in 
the present Ladakhi dialect, a thousand years ago the Ladakhi dialect may quite possible have 
been still at the second stage, and hence the rbang of the inscription. The same spelling is found 
on a boulder near Khalatse Fort, where the words are really rhang-6yed, not drang-byed, as I read 
them then (see my Collection of Inscriptions printed at Leh). The original pronunciation of d6 has 
been preserved in the classical orthography and perhaps in such forms as Ptolemy’s Dahasae = men 
of dBuSj Central Tibet. 

Mo. 12, The name Skyid-ysum means ‘threefold happiness, the noble one.’ 

Mos. 13 and 14. The name Khrom means ‘ anger.’ 
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No. 15. The name rGyalba means ‘victor/ 

No. 16„ The name Bona^-khroxngo means ‘the tall one/ is probably the Dard word 

bo7io ; hhro-mgo means ‘anger-head/ 

No. 17. The name Zhanga-bar seems to mean ‘uncle fire-blaze^ or ‘rising fire-blaze/ 

Notes on the English Translation. 

The most ancient of the inscriptions is probably No. 11. It may date from the time of 
independence, before the occupation of the fort by the Kings of Leh. The royal sound of the name 
rGyal-khri may be due to its denoting that of a petty chief ; as the chiefs of Kartse apparently were 
addressed as “ Khri-rgyal/' 

At the time of the conquest of Western Tibet by the Lhasa dynasty, the castle of Alchi-mkliar 
Gog passed into the hands of the Kings of Leh, and their commanders had to protect the bridge with 
a garrison. In those days the time of tlie garrison seems to have been less occupied with drill than 
with the erection of stupas and chaityas for the spiritual welfare of" the soldiers. The names of the 
commanders are not without interest, for there is a sound of real soldiers’ names in them, and they 
have not as yet been replaced by ordinary Buddhist names. It is also of some importance that 
among the names we find two which are apparently Dard, and one or tv/o which are Mon. 

Palseograpiiical Notes. 

Although the inscriptions are not of a great ago, as we have to date the stong pon examples 
from about 1000 A. B. to 1400 A. B., they are of much paljeographical interest, because the forms 
of the characters {pide Plates II. and III. attached) represented in them seem to be survivals of the 
time of the first shaping of the Tibetan Alphabet. ' Whilst the ‘ headed ’ alphabet of Tibet has remained 
stationary since c. 700 A. B., the ‘unheaded’ {dhimed) alphabet' has undergone great changes since 
it was employed by the commanders of Alchi-mkhar Gog. Forms of particular interest are to be 
found in the reproductions of the following inscriptions in Plates IL and III. 

No, 2, The subjoined r under ¥h in the word Tfdiri has the form of an ordinary r, whilst later 
on it was replaced by a stroke. The subjoined y in the syllable hyis is interesting on account of its 
vertical position. In course of time It became horizontal. 

No. 5. The subjoined r underneath the hh in the word hhrom is attached to the stroke on the 
left instead of the right half of the letter. 

No. 7. The letter ng is furnished with a head, but retains the form of the Bbu-med ng. 

No. 9. Here we find a new form of the s, which prepares us for the change from the 
ancient H-like form, (as we find it, for instance, in No. 2 and No. 6), to the well-known form of the 
headed s, represented in No. 4. The e vowel-sign attached to the prefixed r of the word rge is also 
worth noting. In all ancient inscriptions I have observed that this voweLsign is connected directly 
with the consonant, over which it is placed. Also the full, but perverted, form of the subjoined r in 
the word bris is interesting. 

No. 10, Here we find the subjoined r in its original form. The same can be observed in 
Nos. 13 and 14. 

No, 16. Here the form of the a in the syllable om seems to be of great age. As I remarked 
in my article ‘ On the Similarity of the Tibetan to the Kashgar Brahmi Alphabet’ (M,A. 5'.E.,]905). 
the Tibetan ’a seems to have been developed out of the Tibetan ya. The form found in this 
inscription speaks in favour of that theory. The word hrogla (Bard) I read at first hroaha, because 
the g in this word looks exactly like a Tibetan ’a. I believe, however, that this letter stands for a y, 
which was either not quite completed, or the shape of which was still kept similar to that of the 
ancient Brahmi g. 
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B, ^ho Bridge o^er Indus at AloM-mkhar Gog. 

About one hundred yards from AloM’-mkhar Gog there is a wooden bridge across the Indus, 
and above it, close to the main road, there is an inscription which speaks of the construction of 
a bridge under king Sengga-rnam-rgjal, c, 1610— -1610 A, B. This inscription has sneered much, 
ard secrifS to have been beaten with stones in many places, in, order to destroy some of the names. 
The text now given was copied by the Mission evangelist, Thar-^aphyin-chos-^aphel, and it is accurate 
in the main, though I ieel doubtful about certain words. As I am not likely to have an early 
opportunity of going to the spot, I now give the inscription in the evangelist’s reading. 

Om mani padme hum. 

Chos rgyal yam mthsan che sengge rnam rgyal stod ; emaho ; kon mchog raam igyal dang 
thsering pbel serpo Idor kris thsering rnamskyis che ebung thsangpo skiilhaa cumpai rgya rdzamla 
sbjin bdag ’abyungbala niibranas ghara kriskyi ra skye cig ri rdsoriggi kacungpai dnmgnas raskyes 
cig rgyal idep[aji lugii cig gyigu dratsu cig khashalokropa cbe ngan 2 sus cig bab rtanbai drungnas 
rclungma m bzibi dge slong loto dbangpos nas khal phed dang sum . . . dgang byornas nas khal 
nyis poto 3 sgerapa kui)gyis khal cig rmebabas 2 :hi stageigbai mgon khyigu kun dga bkrashispai 
chos don bgxub rnamskyi singspc re .... ri rnamskyis singsso re dga io kro3 khyil idor sa phelie 
dga thsering ebe dgezhing kris. 

Translation. 

Om mani padme hum. 

Praise to the wonderfully great religious King Sengge^inam-rgyal. Kon-mohLOg-rnam- 
rgyal and Thsering-phel [and] bKrasMs -Thsering of Serpo-ldopj these ail, having admonished 
great and small, all of them, there originated alms-giving for the construction of this broad- 
connecting bridge. In this [alms-giving were presented] from Nubra by smith bKrashis a gelded 
he-goat ; by Kaciingpa of Hi-rdsong a gelded he-goat ; by rGyal-lde a sheep [and a bag and a box?] ; 
by Khashaiokropa some parched grain ; by Bab-rtauba fourteen beams ; by the hermit Loto-dbangpo 

brishels of barley ; by dGang-byor two bushels of barley and three caps full ; by the people 
of rGera one bushel ; by rMebaba (?) four ; by all the mGon-kbyigu of sTag[rQa]cig and the 
Chos-don-bgrub of dQa-bkrashis a pot of beer each; by all the ... . . . ri a poc of beer each; 
dGa-lokros of Khyii-ldor [and] Sa-phelle [and] dGa- thsering [made ? the bridge ?] ; it being a virtue, 
happiness [to all] j 

Hotes on th© Tibetan Text. 

The text seems to have been prepared by very illiterate people indeed, and I shall not attempt to 
correct all the words which are spelt wrongly, only selecting the worst instances in order to Justify 
my translation. 

S^rpo-ldor^ seems to be a local name, 

Jeris or hh'is, are common abbreviations of bKrashis. 

cumpa^ or bcumpa, means originally 'contract'; it is used h^re for ‘connect,' because by the 
bridge the two banks of the river seem to be brought together, contracted. 

rgya-rdzam, ‘long bridge,’ in opposition to the former lo^j^g-ydzani, bridge of ropes of twisted 
w’illow branches, which is naturally very narrow. About this time the first wooden bridges were 
probably constructed, for in the year 1G85 the Indus was crossed at Khalatse on two wooden bridges. 

dra'tsii, is said to be a little box, 

ch€~ngan, is apparently pJipc-ngan, ‘bad flour,’ the ordinary term for rough parched grain. 

zus'shig, perhaps the same as zas-skig, a little. 
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poio^ said to mean cup ; there were three cups-full of over two bushels, 
siag-^oig (or rtag-cig) is the official name of the village of Tagmaclg. 
hkgil-ldor^ seems to be a local name, 

iing-apo^ a jar full of beer ; compare dbug-sing in the dictionaries, 

cho^ perhaps hcoB^ ‘ made.’ 

Ifotes on the Unglisii Translation. 

We kiioW’ that during the times of the regime of the Ladakhi kings, there was, properly 
speaking, no money in the country. The king’s treasure consisted of ingots of silver. For this 
reason taxes were levied in kind, and were partly paid in forced labour. As there was, however^ 
apparently no custom of forced labour for the construction of bridges and as the king did not wish to 
rouse discontent by making an extraordinary demand on the people, he declared the construction 
of a bridge an opportunity for accumulating religious merit either by giving labour for the work or 
by providing food and delicacies to the workmen. In addition he seems to have promised that the 
names of all who contributed in such a way towards the construction of the bridge would be carved 
on the rock. The system apparently worked well, for another inscription at Huanpata tells us 
a similar tale with regard to the construction of a bridge under Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal 1.^ 
c. 1560—1580. 

C. — The AlcM Monastery. 

Opposite Saspola across the Indus is situated the village of Alchip famous for its ancient 
monastery, mentioned in the first Tibetan historical records which refer to Ladakh. These records 
are found, I am told, in the Padma-hkd-6tang, a Tibetan historical work ; and although I have not 
yet been able to procure it, a trustworthy student of it tells me that the following passage 
referring to Ladakh occurs in it: — “x\t the time when Buddhism declined in Kashmir, a number 
of monks resolved to emigrate to Western Tibet. They went to Zangskar and founded the 
Kanika monastery near Sanid. When they had finished the wall-paintings, some paint 
remained, and they resolved to make use of it by founding another monastery ; this was Sumda 
in Phyiling. After that they founded Alchi and the Manggyu monastery.” All these 
monasteries can easily be distinguished from the rest of those in Western Tibet. The lintels and 
architraves of the doors are very thick and richly ornamented wich mythological wood carvings, 
and there used to be wooden galleries in front of the chief entrance. On the walls of the large hall 
there are often oval medallions raised above the surface of the walls, and on these are painted figures 
of Buddhist saints. Originally the halls were without images of any kind. 

Two^more ruined monasteries, which show the same peculiarities, were discovered at Basgo 
and Chigtan by Dr. K. Marx, late Medical Missionary of Leh. Dr. F, E. Shawe, of Leh, believes 
that the ruined monastery above the village of Gonpa, near Leh, also belongs to the same class of 
monasteries. I have visited the Chigtan Monastery, where I found, besides the medallions, 
a number of Lamaist wall-paintings and the remains of a large clay image, probably added when it 
became Lamaist. A much-effaced Sanskrit inscription in &&rada cliaracters seems to prove 
the Kashmiri origin of this monastery. This inscription may also be used as a clue for fixing the 
approximate date of the welLknown stone images at Bras, as Cunningham, who read the inscrip^ 
tion carved on one of them in Kashmiri Sarada characters, found in it the word Maitreyan among 
others. Bat he took the principal figure for that of a female and could not reconcile the inscription 
with the representation. The figure is, however, not that of a woman, but of an ordinary Maitreya 
in the eyes of the Ladukhis, and so is probably one of the “ documents ” of the emigration of 
Kashmiri Buddhist monks into LadSlkh, which may have taken place between 600 — 1000 A. D., 
as the Tibetan name of the most famous of the leaders was Rinchen-bzangpo, whose date 
Schlagintweit gives as o. 964 A, D. Compare Dr. J. Ph. Vogel’s Note in his ArchcBological 
Progress Peport^ 1805-06. 
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la January, 1906, I was able to pay two hurried visits to Alolii. On my first visit I was 
taken to the principal monastery called Hampar-naiagdsad, the three stories of the building 
reminding me of the description of the Tho«gling monastery in the rGijalrabs, which is one of Rincheii- 
bzangpo’s creations and is said to have three stories. At Alchi the second story is narrower than the 
first, and the third narrower than the second. Thus the appearance of the whole building is that of a 
pyramid with steps. Arriving in front of the building, the conviction took hold of me that I was in 
ancient Kashmirj and that the Buddhist monasteries there must have looked exactly like this one. 
At any rate, I have never seen wooden galleries in Ladakh like those at Alchi. All the woodwork, 
especially the many columns, were covered with mythological carvings and all the columns, formerly 
the architraves of the doors, bad on the inner sides of their richly-decorated capitals figures of 
jumping animals, apparently lions stretched forth towards each other. But what reminded me 
of Kashmir, most of all, were three trefoiled arches under high-pointed gables, exactly like those of 
the ancient stone temples of that country. On closer inspection it became evident that only the one 
in the middle was of perfect shape, and that the two on the right and left were rude imitations 
of it. The middle one contains a wooden statue of Buddha, the one to the right (of the spectator) 
the green Tara, and the one to the left, Vajrasattva (rDorje-semsdpa). I suppose that these two 
statues were inserted later on in place of two more ancient ones. All the woodwork was painted 
red, except the arch of the green Tara, which was blue, I was full of hope to find here some 
relics of ancient Kashmiri painting, but I found only pictures which looked as if they had been 
executed recently. Other certainly modern additions are three high clay-and-wood images of 
Maitreya.* 

Besides the large temple, there are two smaller ones in the near neighbourhood. Although 
they have no galleries, the carving on the wooden doors has an ancient, non-Lamaist look. Inside 
they showed the traces of recent renovations. One of them contained only a small mchod rien, but 
in the other was an image of sPyaii-ras-yzigs (Avalokitesvara), and an inscription in modern 
Tibetan dBu-medcbaracters, which may be of some historical value, though, in ray disappointment, 
I forgot to read it. 

Kot very far from the monastery there is a larare tree which looks to me like a silver poplar 
(it had no leaves when I saw it), which popular tradition asserts to have grown out of Kiiichen- 
bzangpo's stick. 

I made a second visit to Saspola several days after the first, 'because I had been told that there 
were several more temples at Alchi, which I had not been shewn on the previous visit : so I once more 
crossed the Indus on ice, and my guide took me to some more ecclesiastical buildings asilled gonpa 
a little further to the west than the principal monastery. Two of the structures attracted my special 
attention. The first was a mcliod-rten of pyramidal shape, the ground plan of which had somewhat 
the form of a star, and it was quite a new thing to me to find that it contained several rooms, 
two of which were still in fair preservation.^ The wails of these rooms were once covered with frescoes 
of an apparently pre-Lamaist type, but only a few of the pictures had been preserved. The frieze 
was particularly well painted. It consisted of a long procession of geese, marching one after the 
other. Below the frieze, the roof of a large tent or tents could be seen, and occasional figures of 
Buddhist saints, naked or with grey garments. 

Not very far distant was a temple with its door opening towards east as usual. Its walls were 
covered with frescoes, many of which had suffered badly, and my guide told me that the children of 
the village were in the habit of throwing stones at them. I was particularly interested in the paintings 
on the east wall. Above the door there was a very fine picture of GanMa, and to the right of it were 
what appeared to be historical paintings, probably representations of the ancient kings of Alchi, ail 

^ I! No. V. of the Ladakhi Songs published ante, Vol. XXXI., p. 93, refers to this monastery, it would certainly 
refer to one of these renovations. 

5 I may note here that Dr. P. E. Shawe has disoovored meanwhile a very similar mchodricn at Nyoma. 
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ott horceback. As tfcieir bats and dress unusual, T copied apecimens of tbera. To tbe left were 
reprBBentatiofiS of Buddhist saints* and, vyhat is of particular yalae, all were furnished with 
iMcriptioiiS^ which by their orthography must date from 000”^ 1200 A, X). They are thus of the 
greatest historical value. I copied the following : — • 

Inseriplion. 

Text: — ca ’adru 'abhomyi hyai blaitia de i'hyag tiisa|o» 

Tr£..jQiislatioii : — Gr».<-'ting lo the lauta called Ca-’adra-’abkcmyi. 

This larue seeuss to be a Tibetan transcription of the Sanskrit Chandra “bhiDimij as ca-adra 
can be. pro R ounce d in Tibetan, Miji for tni is a sign of tbe ancient oi thography. Two 

other iiames which I read w'cre Shakya and Tsapari, 

On the other walls T noticed several pictures arranged in cli’cles, but no raised medallions. 
The figures oi the lamas tvere either naked or dressed in grey or rod, but none in yellow. I gather 
that iRin(;heri-b.3angpo found on bis arrival a Tibetan form of Buddhism, on which he grafted some 
peculiarities of the Buddhism of Kashmir, and from the study of this temple I draw the conclusion 
that in the renovated temples many of the pictures go back to ancient designs. 

It i& high time that these relics of Kasbnuri Buddhism should be brought to the knowledge of 
cornpeient schokis. 

B. — The INyi-sls-phug Monastery. 

A gennine oave monastery on tbe hillside to the nori.h-west of Saspola is another interesting 
ruin, Tbe ca'^'es, which are in fairly good order, are only approachable with considerable difficulty, 
but they are worth visiting on account of the wall-paintings (vide Plate 1.). The style of the 
pieiures Is ancient lamaist, and the interest in them arises from the fact that the monastery has 
been traditionally deserted for about 300 years, as it is said to have been destroyed by tbe Ealtis. 
Among tie walls of the mani at the foot o! the hill, there is an ancieBt B'addbist sculpture 
CB stoii© in good preservation, which I believe belongs to the times of the pxe-Lamaist Buddhism 
of Western Tibeh 

There is a story that the lama who painted the frescoes at HyAsla^phug had a I '.aison with 
a woman at Alcbi, tbe wife of a peasant. He used to visit the village almost daily, and the people 
soon found out tbe cause of the attraction. Tbs couple were surprised, and the lama received 
a thoi'Ougb thrashing. His feeling of shame and humiliation was so keen that he put an end to his 
life with bis own bands in the middle of his art gallery. 

Hymn in honor of King INyima-rnam-rgyal, c. 1700—1730, 
inscribed on a stone. 

This hymn is found on one of the walls of an ancient mani at Saspola, There are many such 
m the village, and most of them have votive inscriptions of some historical value, as they contain 
names of Ladakhi kings, and can be approximately dated. It is much rarer to find an inscription 
containing a hymn in praise of a king. The following is a specimen; — 

Tibetan Te:st. 

sBasti dKyil ^a'khor mams rimchags dbussu ri dbang hiunpo ni : dpag t'hsad ’ahum 
phrag bahii thsaddu brjid ; phyi nang gling mchod ribo knnnas bskor ; shar Iho nub byang 
giing bzhi gling phran brgyad ; rim bzhin da gam zur ysum gru zhl dang ; zliim chags 
rgya khyon thsad kyang go rim bahin ; dpag tbsad stong phrag bdun brgya bcu dang 
dgu ; rgyalpoi phobrang sumcu rtsag sum ’adra j rgyalsa ting sgang rab brtan Iha rtse 
d^ing thola ytaanpa sle chen dpal mkhar rise ; de *adrai rlnchen sergyi khri stengnas ; chos 
rgyal chenpo nyima rnam rgyal ctod ; etoaho ; iha sras 'y^honnuyi 'ong indzespai rgyan ; dpag 
beam Ijonpa bde skyong rnam rgjalgyi yab yum gongmai srolka ’adsmi’sr shogn 
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TWO PAKJABI LOYE SONGS. 


Translation. 

Happiness to yon! The spheres [are those] : In the middle of all that grew into order is the 
mountain Ri-dbang'dhunpo (Sunieru), the measure of Tvhose glory is 400,000 geographical miles. 
The outlying and close-lying principal continents are surrounded by all the mountains ; the four 
continents are in the east, south, west [and] north ; and there are the eight islands. According 
their order [the continents are] : New moon, Three points, Four corners, Full moon. If their 
size is measured according to their order, it is 719,000 geographical miles. They are like the thirty- 
'iiiree palaces of the king. The principal palaces are : The capital Ting-sgang, Rab-brfcan-lhau-tse 
(at Basgo), and the dPal-mldiar-rtso [palace] which is firm in the height, at the great [town of] Leh. 
()ii such a precious golden throne, the religious king Nyima-rnam-rgyal be praised ! It is like 
•a beautiful ornament that the son of the gods, the youth (the heir-apparent) came here 1 It is our 
evergreen wish that bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal may imitate (lit., seize) the customs of Lis high father 
and mother. 

Notes. 

dhjil \ihhor, which I translated by ‘ spheres,’ seems to be used hereabouts in the sense of 
'■g€Ogro.pliy.’ 

zla gam, lit* new moon ; name of the continent in the cast, which is supposed to be of the shape of 
due new moon, and its inhabitaitts to have faces of the same shape. 

zur ysum, three points, triangular ; name of the continent in the south (India), the inhabitatuv 
of which have triangular faces, as men actually have. 

gru bzhi, four corners ; name of the continent in the west, which is bcHoved to be of sucli shave 
and. idle inhabitants to have square faces. 

zlum chags, ‘ circle produced’ ; name of the continent in the north, which is supposed to be of 
/hcniar shape and the inlnibitants of whicli are said to have round faces. 

With regard to the distances it looks as if some necessary items in the aeconnt h:ul been 
i'orgoiten, for it does not become plain to tvhat the distances refer. The three castles given heiv*. 
the most famous of the tbirty-ihree, attributed to the king, occur in many more inscriptions. (D'nlv 
one of them (the castle of Leh) is still in existence, the other two were destroyed by the Bugras. 
The hymn was probably composed on sopte occasion when the heir-apparent paid a visit to Saspola. 

(To he continued.) 


TWO PANJABI LOYE SONGS IN THE DIALECT OF THE LAHNDA Oli 
WESTERN PANJAB, BY JINDAN. 

CONTRIBUTED BY H. A. ROSE. 

(IVith some Notes hij Dr. G. A. Grierson, CJ.TJ.) 


Text. 


No. I. 

Ktfi. 

Translation. 


A i turn dilbar nil wal-kari."^ 
Rahi jindri dukhan mari. 
Genm rawal wisari hai. 
Aklicii toil khiih jari hai. 


My love made love to me no more. 

My life passed away in pain and sorrovr. 
My lover^ has forgotteiP me. 

Blood is streaming from my eyes. 


^ IFaJ-Mrg probably one word, a compound noun, = nh'ing again,’ ‘repetition. Cj.lnt-horl, doing 
i. kindness. [ G. A. G. ] 

2 B6.wal ; lit, prince, chief, soldier : Platts, Hind. Diet The sense oi ‘ lover ’ is not given in the 
® from ivlsdrnd, to forget, = bliulgayd* 
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5 Umar sikkd6h gazari liai. 

5 My life has passed in patient longing.^ 

M.il6am sanval na hik wari. 

Kange de gal kangaii paw an. 

Puolili6h dilbar dfi wanj nawdn, 

Kadi ral sej gal la wan. 

My lover® has not once visited me. 

I will bang letters® on the crows’ necks. 
Let them go and ask my lover’s name- 
Some day we shall meet and embrace ou 

a couch 

10 Tbiwan sadqah main lakh wari, 

10 I shall sacrifice myself to him a thousand 


times. 

Sabar karke rahenm sabir. 

I remained patient, exercising loiig^ 


suffering. 

Kifca dardan babun laghir. | 

My pain made me very weak. 

Wahm hai qalam qadir. 

Providence so decreed® my fate. 

Likbi toroh awazari. 

(It) decreed from the beginning® our 


separation.io 

15 BanrI tbanrlh naliih tbande. 

15 Fine clothes^^ do not suit^^ 

Zewar be war khawan ande. 

Gewgaws and garments devour me.*^ 

Jindan I jindri koh naliifi biiande, 

Jindan 1 These suib^® not my life. 

Roaden guzri umar sari. 

In lamentation all my life is passing. 

No. 

II. 

Kafi. 

Text. 

Translation. 

Wall ! mahbub, slbna kiun wis^r dittu? 
Baske tang sank6n intizar dittu. 

Fie! fair lover, why hast thou forgotten ? 
While telling me to waitj® thou did’st 
delay. 

I fancied thee my friend, but not so 
did’st thou me. 

I fancied thee a rose, yet thou proved’st 

yav asafi, tun na yar hoiun. 

Oulsbfiu jata asan, tun bbi kbdr boiun. 

a thorn. 

5 Safcbi samjbia asan, tun bizar boiun. 

5 I looked upon thee as a comrade, but 


thou wert vexed. 

Till bizar, iriahi, ul^ bar dittu. 

Thou wert vexed, my friend, and did’st 


turn and place a load upon me. 

Eabi tang sad^ intizar tidi. 

I remained ever in expectation of thee. 

Tbagi nal wapar hai nit kar tidi. 

To traffic with deceit is ever thy vocation. 

Rabsi yad hamlsba ih, yar, tedi. 

This, my friend, will ever remain my 


remembrance of thee. 


* SiU^n. The locative of the pres, part, of siUan (Lahuda), to lon^ for, desire. [G. A. G.] Of, Jakes, 
Dictionary of Western Pan^dht, p. 193, 

5 Slnval, dark, sallow, swarthy, an epithet of Krishna : hence said to = Uover.* 

6 Kd/t\g,V*t a pen. T Sej, Sanskr. 

8 WaltM, wahdunA, P., cause to move : ‘ so guided the pen.' s TfJr, for far, F., end or beginning. 

I’j Atmzdrf, from discontented [Lahnda]. 

n Bihrr^, ihdnr^(w) = hdnthdn (Un = clothes, c/. P. 5ai?a), fine clothes. 

l/tdncZe, pros, part., tnaso. pint, of thdnndy to fix (in the mind), to set one’s heart on. Here probably used in 
a neuter sense and = thmndy to please, to have one’s heart set on. [ G. A. G. ] 

i" Bewur, P., lit. a woman’s bodice. Probably only a rhyming repetition of zSmr, just as than is of hdn 
in the preceding line. [G. A.G, J 

Khdwan dnde, ‘eat me up,’ i, e., are uncomfortable. The idea that clothes and ornaments distress the 
separated beloved one is a commonplace of Indian poetry. [G. A. Q.] 

J5 BhdndS, fr. hh&wan (^r). to please (pres, part., masc. pi.). * Nothing pleases my life.’ [ G. A, G.] 

18 desire, expectation : Jukes, Dictionary of Western Panjdb?, p. S. Also spelt idngh, 

1^ Jdidy perl, of.fdnranr, to think, conceive : Jukes, p. 117, (The/ is the hard df.) 

18 Mdhi, P., a herdsman of buffaloes : Jukes, p. 280, a friend, in Multan!. 
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10 Sad bar, bazar, iii kbar dittu. 

Asaii ninli laya sukli pa wan kite : 

Ay a sbiiib nlta sacle khAwan kite. 
Bhulia bar sangar gal de pa wan kite : 

Gnaiuman jor firaqaii da bar cHttai. 

15 Till aliahbaz, mabi, kar sbikar g^un. 

Karke jor- 0 “jabar jandn mAr-g^un, 
Karke nim bismil rok katar genn. 

Abril tSgb di dhar na war dittu. 

Glia qatlam kite, na sar-anjam. 

•JO Cha bad-nam kite, na kalam kite. 

Siibab tang tangbSndiAn di sham kite. 

KSii di sbarn wanjaii? Na iqritr kite. 

’Ashiq yar suda, beqarar sada. 

Kalie khiir sadA; intizar sad.u 

J5 Bbarke haind, kareiidi piikar sadA. 
Jiadan sikdi rabi, na didar dittu. 


10 A hundred, nay a thousand times, bast 
tbon deceived me. 

I made thee ray friend to seenre repose : 

But instead a lion came to devour me. 

I forgot to put on a garland and adorn- 
ments 

Thou did’st weave me a wreath of 
separation^ 

15 Like a falcon, my friend, tboa did’st bunt 
me down. 

By tby cruelty, thou did’st destroy my life. 

After half -killing me thou, did’st stay tby 
dagger. 

With thy eye-brow, like a sword’s edge, 
thou did’st inflict a blow. 

Thou did’st all but massacre me^ yet not 
utterly. 

20 Thou did’sfc give me a bad name, yet said 
not a wmrd. 

From morn I waited until it became 
evening. 20 

To whom shall I go for shelter ?2i Thou 
bast made me no promise. 

My lover and beloved, thou wert ever 
restless. 

There remained^’^ always the thorn of 
disappointment : always expectation of 
thee. 

25 Siglnng,23 I continued always, to sound 
thy praises. 

Jiridan remained awaiting, yet tbon did st 
not show thy face.^'^ 


BACON’S ALLUvSION TO THE OXA'^DRAKAL 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A,, I.G.S. (Eetd.). 

Tlie Oxydrakai of Arrian, mentioned by other authors, Greek and Latin, under variant 
liuuies, clearly were the Kshiidrakas of the Mahflbh-drata. They are described by Strabo as 
'a great nation,’ and were the allies of the Mallei, whom Alexander harried witli ruthless severity; 
tut, l)y good luck, they themselves escaped the blows of the 'mailed fist’ of the Macedonian. 
They dwelt, as I have shown, 'along the hanks of the Hyphasis ( BlAs ), in the country 
now known as the Amritsar, Gurdaspnr, Kangra, and Hoshiarpur districts.'-™ ( J. R, A. S 
p. 700 j. 

IS' IldjT saiigdr ox sangg^r^ P., adornment, finery ; har, Jii,^ a wroatli, 

TakendiAn, v, i. : probably ianghendldn is correct. TakendiAn -would be from iakanr, to watob : .hikes, p. 88.. 

'^3. Shdm i refuge, generally found in Am protection : Jukes, p. 19. 

Khdr, Pers., ‘ a thorn.' 

Bharke, better, ‘ repeating’ (c/. hharanr^ to repeat the Kallma: Jukes, p. 38. A t. L is parhke. In either 
case the translation would be : — ' Ever repeating thy praises I ever called upon, thee, 

24: J)tddr : form, shape. 
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In Ms essay entitled ‘ Of Vicissitudes of Things/ Bacon has mad© a curious allusion 
to the Oxydrakai, which cannot be explained from the writings of the historians of Alexaii(l('r, 
and is likely to puzzle most readers. Archbishop Whately makes no attempt to expound it in 
verbose notes on the Essays. The passage runs as follows : — ‘ The changes and vicissitudes in 
wars are many, but chiefly in three things ; in the seats or stages of the war, in the weapons and in 

the manner of the condnet As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule and 

observation ; yet we see even they have returns and vicissitudes ; for certain it is, that ordnance was 
known in the city of the Oxydraces in India, and was that which the Macedonians called thunder 
and lightning, and magic, audit is well known that the use of ordnance hath been in Cliina above twn 
thousand years,’ 

Bacon took the reference from the work by PMlostratus, commonly cited as the 
* Life of Apollonius of Tyana’ ( ra is top Tvapia ^AttoXXcoplop), which is regarded by modern critics 
as a romance, but was treated as sober history by authors of Bacon’s time. Apollonius lived in ihe 
reigns of Nero, Vespasian, and Domitian, and his biograj^her is believed to have been born aboru 

and to have died about 250 A. D. Truly or falsely, Apollonius was credited with having travelled 
in India, where he beheld many marvels, and heard queer stories. Among other places, he was 
supposed to have visited Taxila, where he was hospitably entertained for three days. The reigning 
king, Phraotes, is represented as amusing bis visitor with an account of the adventures of bis 
youth, and relating that he was educated by his father in tlm Greek fashion till the age of twelve, 
when he was sent to the Brahmans, and treated by them as a son. 

^ “Apollonius then enquired whether the Soplioi of Alexander and these Brahmans were the same 
people. The king told him they were not ; that Alexander’s Sophoi were the Oxydracae, 
a free and warlike race, but rather dabblers in philosophy than philosophers ; that tin- 
Brahman country lay between the Hyphasis and the Ganges; and that Alexander never 
invaded it — not through fear, but dissuaded by tlie appearance of the sacrificial victims.” Anei 
ihoug’h” said Phraotes, “ it is true he might have crossed the Hyphasis and occupied the neighbouring 
lands, yet the stronghold of the Brahmans he never could have taken — no, not tlioug.b 
every man in his army had been an Ajax or an Achilles. For these sacred and Gud-lo\ ing men 
vNould have driven him back — not with human weapons, but wilb Ihiinders and lightnings, and 
Tempests, as they had routed tho Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus, who tliouglit with united arms 
to have stormed their fort.” ’ 


It wnll be observed that Bacon’s quotation is not quite accurate, having been made apparently’ 
from memory without verification ; for the statement of Philostiutus about the magic resources of 
the natives lefors to the Brahmans, and not to the Oxydrakai, who are merely stated to have been 
a free and warlike people, dabblers in philosophy, and described by tho Greeks as *8o])hoi, or wise men. 
No historical value can be attached even to these statements. 

Pliilostratus proceeds to narrate marvellous details of tlie supposed visit of his iiero to the 
sirongliokl of the Sophoi, a hill which rose sheer up from the plain, and was about as lugh as tire 
Acropolis of Athens, and so forth. The whole story obviously is fiction, and Mr, Briaulx seems to 
have been right in beliewing that Philostratus fabricated his pretended journal ' froia. 
•books written upon India, and tales current about India, wliich h© easily collected 
rA that great mart for Indian commodities, and resort for Indian meroliants 
AI exandria/ 


My qiiotadciiS are taken troni the reprint of the artieie by Mr. Osmond de Beauvoir Priaiilz 
eoi'ded ^The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tynna,' which was read before the Royal Asiadc 
rSuCiety on the iOtli February, 1859. It was subsequently issued wdih, i think, some additions, in 
a soajce separate volume, published by Quaritoh, which I have not at hand at pres^mt, 
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THE OHUHEAS. 

BY THE REV. J. W. YO'UNGiSO]!?, CHURCH OB SCOTLAND MISSION; SIALKOT 

( Continued from p, 310,) 

Burial SoBg. 


Mmd fuchhendi m., liaif javjdm dd^ 
BalfM pdvd mal. 

Lain na dendi sdli^ 

Karn na dindi gal. 

Ki hoyd, hi hoydi haifjavudni dd. 

Ki hoyd liairdn^ hikun akhidn duliydn ? 
Kikar dittdji ? 

Ape akhidn ddliydh^ dddhe leyd jt 
Moth siydla dyd. 

Te cliliejdli pakharzdn, 

Bornih chhejih clidnan, 

T6ri clMj haner, 

Khd mar, handd mar. 

Man marin chhej, 

Fdhi garm kardnjed, 

Shirt an ndl nuhdiyd, 

Kh^apphan mangwdeo jaridd. 

Litre nu pahinded, 

ChaHhh janidn ral chukkedg 
Te manjalo manjal chalS. 

Jangal at rat. 

Os hahderi najdiyeo. 

Fhir naJiin and hog. 


Death comes seekings alas^ for youth. 
Seated he grasps the foot of the bed. 

He does not let you breathe* 

He does not let you speak* 

Alas, alas, for youth. 

Alas, why are the eyes upturned ? 

How did he die ? 

(God) upturned the eyes, He took the life. 
The cold season has come. 

Beds are spread. 

Other beds are light. 

Your bed is dark. 

Eating and clothed, you should have died. 
You should have enjoyed pleasure (first). 
Preparing warm water, 

Wash according to rule. 

Get a shroud of fine cloth. 

Clothe the fine young man. 

Four men lift him. 

And carry him by stages. 

Night has fallen in the forest. 

Go not into that darkness u 
There will be no returning. 


variant of the eong. 


Maui puchhendi di ve^ sarddr sd6h Idrid, 

Baithi pdvd mal ve, sarddr sdm Idred. 

Lain na dendi sdh ue, sarddr sdeh Idred, 

Earn na dendi gal sarddr sdeh Idrid. 

For 

M marnd id sack hai, Mir^a mdriyd^ 

Sevar Mb hare v’e, Mirza mdriyd. 

Edh i dmid ndh SjdtmE Mirza Mdriijd^ 

Ikho angah maut dd, Mirza mdriyd. 

Tainnu gaydh^ na awah howe, Mirza ithdriyd. 

Ottlou koi naMh aundd, Mirza mdriyd. 

Ittlwh lakh karor, Mirza mdriyd. 

Tainnu tS plmppM rondi pei, Mirza mdriyd. 
Tamnd h&fe vicli maldh, Mirza mdriyd^ 

Bhdi ve-, sun dhdliydi Mirza mdriyd. 


Death come seeking thee, O chief and bridegroom. 
He sat holding the foot of the bed, 0 chief and 
bridegroom. 

He would not let thee breathe^ O chief and 
bridegroom. 

He would not let thee talk with us, O chief and 
bridegroom. 

or Birge. 
a man. 

Death is certain, even Mirza died. 

It cannot be avoided by penance, even Mirza 
died. 

There is no more coming and going, even Mirza 

died. 

Death comes but once, even Mirza died. 

Now thou art gone, thou canst not return, even 
Mirza died. 

No one comes from thence, even Mirza died. 
From hence millions go, even Mirza died. 

Thine aunt weeps for thee, even Mirza died. 

The boatmen weep for thee, even Mirza died. 
They say, ' Friend drummer, listen, even Miim 
died. 
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Tun gJiar a, dhol vajd ve, Mirza mdriyd, 

dhd dhur Dargdli ue, Mirza mdriyd. 

Tun pai gay eon lamre rail, Mirza mdriyd- 
Yer^ siron maddsa jhariyd, Mirza mdriyd^ 

TMi nangi Iw gayi jhand, Mirza '^iidriyd. 

Ldr4 de ridh di mainhdi dast rdhi, Mirza 
mdriyd. 

Lad onasdn clidli, Mirza mdriyd. 

Meri rondedm rain gayi, Mirza mdriyd. 

Sdlu hahhclihan jorke gai, Mirza mdriyd. 

Palang de pdst Mirza mdriyd. 

8utrd rehon, na jdgeoh, Mirza mdriyd. 

Main pM dandan de hlidr, Mirza mdriyd. 

Churd hlian palang di clidli val, Mirza mdriyd. 
Ldh siron slianJiar na howe, Mirza mdriyd. 

Tun haclicli^ ronde cliliad gayd, Mirza mdriyd. 
Tere ktkar vigrS yair ? Mirza mdriyd. 

OtM d^n uldmm4 ter^ Mirza mdriyd, 

Kikar vigfe pair, Mirza mdriyd. 

Amman rondi chhad goon, Mirza mdriyd. 

Tefi hachcMdn dd M hdl / Mirza mdriyd. 

Math gdud^ sir s^Jird, Mirza mdriyd. 

Teri khali udiki man, Mirza mdriyd. 

Teri ddrM kalUdh cMiadiydn, Mirza mdriyd. 
Teridn muohdn dyd nUr, Mirza mdriyd. 

Teri sirdn maddsa jhariyd, Mirza .mdriyd, 

TSrt ho gayi nangi jhand, Mirza mdriyd. 

Utte Ur i pad loM, Mirza mdriyd. - 
Moti sUhe MU ve, Mirza mdriyd. 

Jis ditthion saWiion, Mirza mdriyd* 

Hd^j hdi, kardidh diydn, Mirza mdriyd. 

Tertdhan jinifhdi man vS, Mirza. mdriyd. 
Palangdn Mth surdhidn, Mirza mdriyd. 

Makhmal vihrim man ve, Mirza mdriyd. 

Othe dardd Jcoz na cliarhe, Mirza mdriyd. 

Bhan gayd janjul, Mirza mdriyd. 

Tlih khalo phir moA Jchwd hojdf Mirza mdriyd. 

Ma kaho v6hti mtdn, Mirzd mdriyd. 

Agg& mule hath na pd, Mirza mdriyd. 


Come to the house and heat the drum/ even 
Mirza died. 

He has gone far into the Presence, even Mirza 
died, 

Thou hast gone a long journey, even Mirza died. 
The turhan has fallen from tliy head, even Mirza 
died. 

Thou art hare-headed, even Mirza died. 

Thei marriage dye was ready in my hand, even 
Mirza died. 

I prepared it with desire, even Mirza died. 

I passed the' night in weeping, even Mirza died. 

I sat with scanty clothing, even Mirza died. 

Near thy bed, even Mirza died. 

Thou remainest asleep^ thou didest not wake, 
even Mirza died. 

I swooned to the floor, even Mirza died. 

Break the marriage bracelet now, even Mirza died. 
Take o:ff the head-ornament, there is no husband 
now, even Mirza died. 

Thou hast left thy weeping babes, even Mirza died. 
How hast thou gone astray ? even Mirza died , 
They will abuse thee yonder and say, even Mirza 
died. 

Why didst thou stray ? even Mirza died. 

Thou hast left thy weeping mother, even Mirza 
died. 

What will become of thy children ? even Mirza died. 
With marriage band on thine arm, and garland 
on thy brow ? even Mirza died. 

Thy mother waited for thee, even Mirza died. 

Thy beard has grown, even Mirza died. 

Thy mustaches are glorious, even Mirza died. 

Thy turban is fallen from thy head, even Mirza. 
died. 

Thy forehead is bare, even Mirza died. 

Let me put a sheet over thee, even Mirza died. 
With pearls and rubies decked, even Mirza died. 
Who Saw thee praised thee, even Mirza died. 

Alas ! alas ! they say weeping, even Mirza 
died. 

Thy mother is strong, even Mirza died. 

By thy bed are the drinking water jars, even 
Mirza died. 

Velvet is spread in the court, even Mirza died. 
No one approaches for fear, even Mirza died. 

It is all over now with the world, even Mirza died. 
Rise, (said to the widow) lest you go mad with 
grief, even Mirza died. 

Talk no more of wife or husband, even Mirza died,, 
Let us mourn no more, even Mirza died. 


Another Dirge. 

Por a man. 

Chorus. 

Ndm mire Allah dd leiye Let ns take the name of God. 

Allah har kar than kahdidd. God’s name is worshipped eveTywhere, 
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Bulle dS ndlok chullah jS changerd^ 
JSkde utte tdm poMidd. 

Bande ndloh gadhd cliangerd, 

Sddke tin man bhdr uthdidd, 

Yeki de ne ddlide Rabb 

Banda duniyd ton pahar mangdvld. 

Fdni ledvtyo thand vantdd^ 

Banda gdfiljlwl nahwdidd. 
Ehapphan Udviyo qimait^ 

Bands de ang lagdidd^ 

Chduh jaiiSdh tainuh eJiuMyd, tjdrd. 
Majilo majil pahuchdidd. 

Pahli majil adlikarS adlwdfte^ 

Bujji sdmi pds tahdidd* 

Sir dd band hkolo bande dd. 

Unnun aphd gliar vihhdidd. 

Oh ghar ierd jhuth dd, handed: 

Ih saohe ghar bithdidd, 

Nihhtdh nihlddh dhimdn ohunM, 
Unnuh parde lieth hardtdd, 

Upar tere ha\ vagange, 

Te gdwdh ghd chardidd» 


The hearth is better than Bulla, 

For food is cooked on it. 

An ass is better than a man, 

It carries a load of 3| maunds. 

God’s angel of death comes, 

And man is called away from the world. 

Bring cold water, 

The sleeping man must be washed clean. 

Bring a rich shroud, 

His body is wrapped in it. 

Four youths have lifted you, friend. 

You are being carried to the grave stage by stage. 
The first stage is half-way. 

In the second you are placed by the grave. 
Loose his head-band. 

He is shown his own house. 

That house was not your real one, my friend: 
This is your real one where you are now put. 
Choosing small clods of earth, 

We cover him with covering. 

The plough will pass over you. 

And the cows will graze above you. 

A Dirge. 


For 

Jo marnd to sack Jiai, vbhti churewdM. 

SSvar tap kar6 khair, vohi^ chin’twali. 

Bath katord dihih dd, voliti cdiurewaVt . 

Bahann gayi tala, vSliti cli'drewdU. 

Tdh paliU ,ddU dUthion, vohtz churewdlL 

Tut ghar^ d val, voliti clmrAivdlt, 

Vdl sanjhiUe taindh {taiii na), voliti chiifkviUi^ 

Ten hdhMh cMrd Idl, voliti clmrewdlu 

Nfihd dlto ghar di, vohfi chufewdli^ 

Sffttdh saMlidh mil, vohti churewdli. 

J)dh pzhra haho sdnihe, vohti ehm'ewdli. 

Vihr^ dd sing dr sSpdh, voliU cliuTeicdli. 

Fir vioh rahidh pumdhi vdhtz clmUwdlt. 

Ten tand charkhrS ndl, vohtz chwrewdli. 


a woman. 

Death is certain, wife of the marriage bracelet. 

Death is inevitable, wife of the marriage bracelet. 

With a dish of whey in her hand, wife of the 
marriage bracelet. 

She has gone to wash her hair in the tank, wife 
of the marriage bracelet. 

I saw thee first in the marriage palanquin, wife 
of the marriage bracelet. 

Go home now", thy time has come, wife o£ the 
marriage bracelet. 

Thou knowest (thou didst not know) thy time, 
wife of the marriage bracelet. 

Thou hast the red bracelet on thine arm, wife o£ 
the marriage bracelet. 

Washing thou hast returned home, wife of the 
marriage bracelet. 

With seven bride’s-maids, wife of the marriage 
bracelet. 

Set chairs, sit down, wife of the marriage bracelet. 

The glory of the courtyard is the lady, wife of! 
the marriage bracelet. 

The cotton skeins are left in thy basket, wife ol 
the marriage bracelet. 

Thy cotton is forsaken beside the spinning wheeL 
■wife of the marriage bracelet. 
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Killi Milt dod'iie, voliti churewdlt* 

Fihri piliri sing dr ^ vohti churiwaU , 

8Mu hhoohhan jdrlc^, vdhfS churewdli . 
Tun gaiyon nikal hdhar, voMt churevjdli. 


Thy clothes are hung on the peg^ wife of the 
marriage bracelet, 

Thj jew^els are placed on the stool, wife of the 
marriage bracelet. 

In scanty dress^ wife of the marriage bracelet. 

Thou hast gone outside, wife of the marriage 
bracelet. 


Purification Hites. 

After child-birth a woman is unclean for 21 days. In the period of menstruation she does not go 
to a welts and after it she washes her clothes and bathes. 

After a funeral all bathe who may have touched the dead body or the grave. 

Many Chuhras reverence sanghar,^^ in order that sangliat or trouble may be averted. 

Sanghar M vaH. — They have a special favour for Vaislinu D^vi. They put mehndt on girls' hamls, 
and tie a mauU^ or cotton bracelet, round their wrists, feeding the girls also in the dM's name, tin*.t 
the children may be preserved. 

BSvi dd vart . «— On Thursday night they have darud,^^ praying for the dead. They pour water into 
a cup, and take bread in their hands. They eat a little, drink a little, and give the remainder to a child. 
They have no special days, 

III. HEIiiaiONT. 


a. The Dedication of a Temple to Sh&li, 


1 understand that the principal devis of the Hindus, e. Kali Devi, are low caste. This is 
especially noteworthy. 

Wheo a shrine is made to the Chuhras make a mound of earth in which they bury a gold knife, 
a silver knife, a copper knife, the head>of a goaty and a cocoanut, all bound in 1^ yards of red cloth. 
Having levelled the mound, or rather dressed it and made it neat and tidy, they raise on it a sort of altar 
of muds in which they make three niches for lamps. Having put oil in the lamps and lighted them thej- 
place them in the niches. Goat’s flesh is cooked, of which part is eaten and part distributed to the poor. 
A cMla performs the sacrifice, after which they all eat together. 

The order of religious ceremony is as follows; — A basket {cliangerd) is placed near the miid altar,, 
which resembles a raised grave more than anything else, and in the basket there hclmrmdk^ made of flour, 
butter and sugar. In front of the altar the chela burns gM with spices, such as camphor. He sprinkler 
the assembled company with lassi (butter milk or rather whey) for cooling purposes. Five pice are pul? 
in the glii, which become the eheWs, as a fee. Silver or gold is put in a eup of water and the w'uter 
sprinkled on the people. This is chandd. 

The chela stands before the altar, the people standing behind him. He recites^s ; 


The 

Bi Khuddi hi Khuddt 
Khudd ki hart raA 
Math kd diyd tale bald. 

SaJj pe Khudd ralini' razd, 

Ik Warn sach pmm dliani^ 

Shah mahdii BalL 
TerS dar koi naliih kamL 
BaldUj'iig M variydf 
Soni kd aldn^ 

Sons kd pildn.^ 


Dedicatory Litany. 

O God, 0 God ! 

God’s great will be done. 

May the gift of the hand avert evil. 
May God have mercy on all. 

There is one true Name : 

The great Shah 

There is no want wdtli ti^ee. 

What did they use in the first age ? 
Standards of goldj 
Cushions of gold, 


Sanghar is the pod o-f fhejand tree, which ia aaed as a vegetable by the poorer clasaes, especially in timea of 
scarcity. 

Dar&d jdtia =r: obsequies. 

With the passage which follows may be compared the variant in TheLegmdn of the Bmjahi III, pp, ^49,. 
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SSne kd ghorit 
Sone kd jord-) 

867ie kd 
S6m lid matt 
Jth chafM dvS 
8aehd Bwdmi Mihrbdn-. 

And kunjidii kholo darhdr. 

Vekho saeh^ Swdmi dd riiitkk duldr. 

Jab lag sirkdr gat men nd dve^ 

Tad gat Buehchi naMn liundl^ momino. 
Bold, momiiw, sarh gait. 


T\i^ CDDg“egatioii say, Amin. 


Horses of gold, 

Olotiies of gold. 

Shops of gold^ 

Vessels of gohi. 

"When there came mounted 
Ibe true Lord BountifuL 

Bring the keys and open the coor luf the temple, 
See the face of the true Master. 

Until God has come in the offering, 

The sacrifice is not consecrated, O believers. 
Say, believers, all are saved. 


JJajjS jug ki vartyd / 

Clidndt kd aldn^ 

CJidndt kd pildnj 
Chdndi kd ghord^ 

Ghdndi kdjordt 
Ohdndi kd haUt 
Chdndi kd matt^ 

Jell charM dve 
Sachd swdmi mihrhdn. 

Antj hunjidh khdlo darhdr, 

Ti'tjejug hyd vartyd ? 

Trdme led alndt 
TrdmA hd pildn^ 

Irdaie kd ghord^ 

Trdme M jord , 

Tfdme kd hatt, 

Trojri^ kd matt. 

Jell charM dve 
Sachd swdmi mihrbdn. 

And hmjidh kh6l6 datbdr. 

Chauth^ jitg hijd vartyd ? 

Mitti kd aldUi 
Mitti kd pildn^ 

Midi kd ghdrd^ 

Mitti kdjofd, 

Midi kd Jiati, 

Mitti kd matt, 

Jell charke dve 
Sachd swrimi milirhan, 

Aiio hmjidn khdlu darbdr. 

The cong] 


"What did they use in the second juge ? 

Standards of silver, 

Giiisliions of silver, 

Horses of silver, 

Clothes of silver, 

Shops of silver, 

Vessels of silver. 

When there came mounted 
The true Lord Bountiful. 

Bring the keys and open the door of the temple* 

What did they use in the third age? 

Standards of copper. 

Cushions of copper , 

Horses of copper, 

Clothes of copper^ 

Shops of copper. 

Vessels of copper. 

When there came moantect 
The true Lord BountifuL 

Bring the keys and open the door of the temple* 

What did they use in the fourth age ? 
Standards of earth. 

Cushions of earth. 

Horses of earth, 

Clothes of earth. 

Shops of earth, 

Vessels of earth. 

When there eaiiie moimted 
The true Lord Bountiful. 

Bring the ke^^s and open the door of the temple* 

on say, Amin, 


The Litany 

Aivwal sifat su/hd Khndd di 
Jin liai dlam kitd, 

Sabndh ruhdh ndl kakni do, 

Nur piydld fUd. 

Btijji sifat Shdh Bald di, 

Parhnd atigan hard, 

Jugd.h cliauh vich roshmi hoydf 
T&rd vajjid din nigdrd. 

Allah ^dk hajurdh Htd 

^6 Tho translation here Is naotrioalj giving the genera 


Of B&ia 

Sing first the praise of God who made the world. 
At whose command the cup of light was held 
To lips of men ; then sing, O sinful ones 
The praise of Bala Shah v/ith roll of drum. 

They worshipped thee throughout the ages four 
The holy God Himself created thee. 


sense and spirit of the original. It is not literal. 
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Pir nuri Shall 

Taimi juMd shdn mubdrah miliyd 
Taj buiajid doshdla^ 

ShJJi Bald pir liamaisli dhmvdu. 
Haf dam parJidh jabdni. 

Awwal dkliirjdhiT bdiin 
Terd nahih Mi sdni. 

Ndii't ndm liajuroh tardy 
Bapd murdiib dH 
Sohnd shdn bandy d trrd. 

Pdk saaJid Rabb wait. 

Na Gsmdn na diam dhd, 

Tad hai bi dal pam 
Vichjal himb liai si ek baitu 
Oh di qudrat hhdl rtibbdm 
Us bais^ moll 7mr Bale dd. 

Ydr Rabb mdlik pdyd 

Oh di sippdj i&dng(ir<^ shald banPc> 

Pdnz vlch iardyd., 

AndJi gubdf hai si ui veU^ 

Baisi thin cJiamkdrd.. 

Ua asmdn %amtn na suraj 
Cliand na hargiz tdrd, 

Na tad hur firishie paidti 
Na Adam dhd hoi. 

Bdld Shah hoyd lit vUe, 

Smnojk sahih /car lioi. 

Shall Bald hai pir shdhedh dd 
Kull khilqai dA aggS, 

Jo koi ndl sidaq manne^ 

Mar slidhhe phal lagge^ 

Vichjal hlm.h si sail hareni>% 
Nut IldM sShibd, 

Us rOshan imr jahdnah uttcy 

Ndl fad do houf 

Chhatti jug rahdmch tardd 

Khahar IldM lest 

Te tad nikh nur BdU dd roshan^ 

Bandagi di vicli liai si 

OM ek Ihiidd dd nkr hamhliay 

Us baize thin dve, 

Qudrat ndl awdsd huyd 
All ah yili farm d ice, 

Baizd pak hoyd rang sulihd, 
K?td Be-parwohd 
Shah Hazrat BdU pir nmi ddy 
Os baize viok rzcli dhd. 

Tc fad nun nur BdU dd rush an. 
Sandagi de vich dhd. 

Qudrat ndl dwdsd hoyd, 

Chdr hoyd bhajj khanm. 
fad mm ?iiir Bale dd roshan 
Ayd si phir banne- 
MmUf gichdr hoi rdshndn 
Samnjh sahih kar nur oh 
B'Ud Skdh hoyd iis vele. 


A priest from heaven, to thee, 0 Bala Shabg 
A vesture woven of glory, blessed of God^ ^ 

A lofty crown and royal robes were given- 
Let me remember^ B^la Shah — repeat 
This name aloud by day, by night ; for thou 
Art first and last, unseen and seen. Thou hast 
No peer. He made thy name of heaven’s light 
And power ; thy rank exalted j gifted thee 
With glory beautiful — the holiness 
Of God. There was no heaven, nor earth — a waste 
Of waters stretched in space unbounded, deep, 
When, floating lightly like a shell, an egg, 

A wonder of Almighty pow'er, appeared. 

God placed the light of Bala in the egg, 

Which, shelMike, floated on the deep. Around, 


Thick daikness brooded over all, when light 
Shone out in sudden splendour from the egg. 

No heaven was then, nor earth, nor sun, nor star, 
There were no sprites, nor angels then, nor men^ — • 
Thei'e w^ere not yet created; understand 
Great Bala’s glory only was revealed. 


Shah Bala is the teacher of the Shahs, 

Before creation born. Who this believes 
With motive right, shall find his branches all 
Droop richly laden with most precious fruit. 

This light divine, most beautiful, began 
To move upon the deep, It gave the world 
Celestial grace. It floated for the space 
Of six and thirty ages, kept of God, 

For He it was who watched it, while the light 
Of Bala burned, and glowed, and worshipped Him, 
Within adoring mention of the Name 
Of God was heard, when lo ! at His command 
The egg in radiant hues burst into four, 

And Bala, glorious teacher of mankind, 

Whose soul had been within, emerged to stand 
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Qudnd ndl haj'firon 
'Aid ahhctr^ Bale Idle 
Suniya jurfd jahdndn 
Angmdidftt siftdn paflmd 
Khair Jcuidboh panel. 
Ajij handagt kardd terij 
Khair JanCMh pdad. 


Upon the verge. Such wonders Bala did! 
His fame resounded over all the world. 
Unworthy I repeat his attributes; 

May God be gracious — hear me when I call 
And bountifully give the poor an alms. 

Hear Bala’s history with faith; revere^ 

And worship Him, for he alone is true,. 


h. Shrill B^/le KursinAma, 


The G-enealogy of Sh^h BAl^. 


Sitniyo ndl vndna, 

Sundedn gdoadedn di gat^ 

Bald Shah Nuri, 

Achantp'dri terd cd-sd, 

Manj Gubiudrd terd hdp hai. 

Mdi Trlgistl dd t'd put hai. 

Mai Kmdaldn ten aurat hai 
Bdl Bamhrik dd tu http hai. 

Jdt dd Swam hai^ 

Sadkd Bdl Bamhrik dd 
Edit samiyd mihr kanh. Amin, 
J 6 h Hi n d 4 G a ng d n u pars a nu. 
JSh Makka Mussahndndn. 

ShdM ndm ter^ nu mVi mannan, 
Pindpind than bainUdh. 

Batti tdl chifdgt paLoah. 

Tert jot jagdwah. 

Eikke vadcU hoh jamatdn 
A6 sis md'wan. 

Jihre ndm teri nu mahnaih. 

Ilarglz khauf na kkdwau 
DdhcU ndm iere iEfih manna h. 

Ckiiii chu'ih sohle gCtwah 
Vajjah tere tabal shahdne. 

Klidsh angttht Idwah. 

Agg^ Bliairb charhiyd 
Bhairo ndm sadu'we 
Jit ival hukm karb tuss'i us nu, 
Hargiz dir na I awe 
Kliutdh chauh di khabar Iklwe^ 
Ya.o tej sudyd. 

Cliaun kutdn dddai&rd karke, 

Pal mail lidjlr dyd. 

Ltld idji tainu mile hajurah 

JJpar jtii pildiid 

Arshbh ialnu moje mil gat, 

Site sugT mjdnd, 

ArsJioh tamak milia taina 
Chute charhi karndnd 
Arshodi iainak milia taint! 

Jap yih ndm shahdna, 

Arshoh langrt mil gat tainu 
Vich hihishit khdha. 

LtU taze de aswdrd 
Karshdkdn ie pherd 


Hear with faith. 

Salvation to those that hear and obey. 

0 Bala Shah Nuri, 

Thy home was Achantpuri, 

Tby^ father Manj G obi n dr a, 

Thy mother Mai Trigisti, 

Thy wife Mai Kundalah, 

Thy son Bal Bamhrik, 

By caste thou art Swarn. 

For the sake of thy son Bal Bambrik, 

Have pity on the black race. Amen. 

The Ganges Hindus fear, and Muslims make 
Their weary pilgrimage to Mecca far, 

But thee the Shahis love and build to thee 
Unnumbered shrines o’er all the crowded land. 

Thy lamps they light, while great and small bow 
down 

In lowdy reverence to worship thee 
They that believe in thy name need never fear. 
Let them that beat the sounding drum and sing 
Sweet songs, believe! To thee may drams resound, 


And hearths to heat the drum unending burn. 
Before thee Bhairo goes, and at thy word. 

Brings swifter than the swiftest wind that blows 
From earth’s four corners news of joy. See, round 
The world in the twinkling of an eye he goes 1 
Thy horse is grey, from heaven, and on his back 
Resplendent rests a saddle. Shoes all sewed 
By heavenly workmen come to earth for thee. 

For thee, besides, a quiver and a bow 
Are ready drawn — a drum and dish o£ food 
Celestial. Eider of the horse of grey, 

Be pleased to visit us, the Shahs* Be here^ 
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EiM oth^ Mm jahandii 
Bau'f Bdliyd shSrd 
Mira kar Icasmdnd 
VieJi hihisliti jliandd terd, 
Jhuldd Idl nishdiia 
EtM 6tM doen jahdndn 
Eakhm ndl md?id. 


O Bala brave, and tliere, io botb tbe worlds 
Eor us, Tliy flag flies Mgb in heaven, Tis red ! 
Behold ! Ifc waves triomphantly on high 
Mid both the worlds. Let us keep this with Faith., 


The congregation then say^ Amiih. 


Bald Shdh Saniukh Mihh dd^ 
Santokli Rilch Sharap Bit Bikli dd, 
Sharap Bit Rikh Amok dd^ 

AinaJc BikM ddt 
Uiklii BikM <£d, 

Biklit Mahadev ddt 

Maliadiv Bhagiudn Aut Kliande dd^ 

Aut Khanda Alakk Purkh dd, 

Alakh Purkh Sakt dd^ 

Sakat Agam dd. 


Another genealogy. 

Bala Shah is the son of Santdkh Rikh, 

Santdkh Rikh is the son of Sharap Dit Rikh, 
Sharap Bit Rikh is the son of Ainak^ 

Ainak is the son of Rikhi, 

Rikhi is the son of Biklii, 

Bikhi is the son of Mahadev ^ 

Mahadev or Shiv is the son of Ant Khanda^ 

Ant Khanda is the son of the Holy Person, 

The Holy Person is the son o£ the Almighty 
Power, 

The Almighty Power is the son of the 
Unknowable. 


All now seat themselves, and then the ghi having been burnt and horn thus offered, the cMrmdn 
made of flour, sugar and ghii is distributed to the worshippers. The changer a, or basket, is carried round, 
Some of the chdrmdh is given to the dogs, some to the crows, some to the cows, some to the old women, 
and then the people eat, beginning with the most wealthy and respectable. The wrestler for Sh^li 
Eli gets a share. The remainder is given to friends in th^ neighbourhood who are absent, A collection 
of money is also taken. 


While they are seated, two stools are placed by the altar, and near them four cakes of dried cowdung 
are lighted, so that the drummer may dry his rabhdna (tambourine) when it becomes limp. It being 
evening the two chelas sing to the rabhdna (tambourine] and the dotdra (Addle). The drum is heated until 
ib gives a ringing sound when beaten, the dotdra goes (as one of the men expressed it) bin, bin, bin, bin, 
the rabhdna, glum, gliam, gliam, gham^md ail are ready, Bulanda comes and says, Pir Basbk is here 
and so is Nanak, but where is the lame man ? He is lying in the house, is he? AVliat will he be able to 
tell to-monow morning? ’’ The farmers gather round and ask them what they are singing. They answer ,* 
Let us sing the live attributes of God, and then we shall have leisure to speak to you.’* 


Alif Allah ndh ydd kai\ 
Bhan surjaiJidvd, 

Ti baithoh fart lake^ 

Jal dhundhu hard 
3ui Adam dd sdjjid 
Kkdk mitft gdrd 
Te mil dhbyd vicli but de, 
Var aiidar 'Darn. 

Bared ruli audher ihth 
Eauh kare giizara. 

Taiuu iiilim kadhsdh 
Ndl qaul qardrd 
Nichli at jad but nim^ 

Knll Tachiyd sard. 

Utl lion m dhiyd prtth wi 
Knll dlam sdrd^ 


The Attributes of God. 

Praise God the Original, who sat 
On waters dark, contemplative. He first 
Of yielding clay, with care and w’'ondrous art 
As sculptor wise began to mould the face 
And features, form and limbs of Adam. There 
The image lay all lifeless still, without 
Or sense or motion, when to the entrance door 
Of this new mansion God led up the soul. 

The voice of God said, Enter.’^ Nay, I will 
Not enter there,** the soul cried fearfully, 

In house so dark I will not, cannot live.** 

He said, “ a promise I do make ““ a day 
Will come when I will set thee free, and take 
Thee to myself again.** Thus urged the soul 
Obedient entered : Adam sneezed and woke* 
Pervading soul now quickened every part, 


Cy the genealogy given in Legends of the Fanjab, Vol. III. p. 530. 
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Hill du M u .s s a I in dii d d , 
Kild nth ifhjdfU, 

Hhidu, par 'id 6 pdtln vh 
an Kn r / hi 1 1 

Te Hi IK Id inaridh sdrde 
Mussahmin go r jaraumn 


Chugdi cJiagdi gohharz 
Ho pa')’ marddrd. 

Ihnu kaiiih cirak n 
Kam iiiUfdihil blnird. 

Sdcjdt vichon IcJiih hai, 
Hahatnar hhdrd. 

Te bh/lrd hai Guru Jhauhpafd. 
li cikJi tali ioar hh itnt , 

Uhnh nCihliudh fiaddiyd^ 

Sdinm de did trd. 

Te gan a k'uni authey 
Man kehd hamurd, 

Chdrh gus^ia gau suUiyd 
Jd pci paclihivd'fd. 

T^ iiuthe dpd gokhart 
Ho hchd nidrd. 

Cli auth e j i( g rlh Ivsdn , 

}h gaiil fhiiunrd. 

Bdbd nierd nmdid 
Kali hard Idchdrd 
Gao gras a a hitd 
Kt hbyd higcvvd ? 

Oh do pci'ise rahdhgd^ 

Jd ha/ dll (j lizard, 

Th'hdihihi vagdd Hi liai^ 
BdUi hamdrd. 

Sab (la (jvrn saddohdd 
Hakhtsioar bhdrd. 


Aiul A<]ain stood llic la:lie' ''lesio'uaie 
Of all the race. Hindus, and Miisiims say 
He made man dii’-crse, but tbe}- err tjecaiise 
They read the Sliastars or QivAai, nor does 
In this alone their doctrine vary, bat 
The dead Hindus are burned on funeral piles, 
"While Muslims, no less certainly, corrupt 
In graves. But whence did caste proceed ? 
hojiGe : — 


While grazing in the fiold one sumnieEs day 
A cow fell dead, Tiie cry arcs 3 , " Alas ! 

A C‘jw lies dead ; who of us has the strength 
To carry her a'ray ? A task iiidecd 1 
S'ly is ttiere any saint among us ? None 
But GiiiA Jlicmpra. He is strong Oh save 
Us, GuiA Jhompra : manifest thyself 
■To us, and hear ciwaj the cow! ” lie came ; 

With wondrous strength he lifted high the cow 
Upon his shoulders — Gurfi Jhompra threw 
Her far above the house, and far beyond 
The scattered huts. Then him uncleaip defiled 
By contact with the dead, they made to sit 
A]>art. ®‘Foar ages long must pass/' they said, 
Before you sit with us.’’ He sat despised. 

Then out spoke Kalak Bus, Consider well, 

And reason good give me that JhompiA Gur 
My hitlner, thus ye scorn. He did not eat 
The coWa What Las he Ctoiie? Ho wrong — 
allow. 

With him T go, with him I lodge, with hiiti 
I live a.ul die. Our fatliar is the best 
And greatest of you all, a loader bold^ 

Hamed mighty man of God,?^ 


Te aiir'it Kdlah Has dH 
Pd de hihdrd. 

Sliddi Icin assdn st, 

Kfit dardijd rhdrd. 
Kidhar jdlcc baJtdngi, 
Kilird iJidii hamdrd f 
Mere (jcfc idh 
Man hehd harvard 
Te uhachithar is gdo dd^ 
Jifnd pHjje sard. 

Te ijanni libi ill waJHirh 
Mvyd uistdrd. 


“ W oe worth the day 1 

The wife of Kulak Dus in sorrow crled^ 

‘‘Why did you marry me? 'Deserted now 
I iiave no home, no dwelling place.” Kay^ 
wdfe,' ’ 

Gricd Kulak Dls, obedience due concede^ 

A.nd eat the cow : so shad! you live with me. 

And tlias a nation separate arose. 
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l^dni liije Klifidi di^ 

0 worship Him at dawii^'*^ 

dS nnl savcfe, 

Who made the herbs and flowers^ 

Kin liarhat ghamjd^ 

waters field and greenwood 

Kauh sinji ieridh veltn, 

With soft refreshing showers. 


His garden blooms with roses, 

Kart 6 li^rliai gharhjd. 

The gardener’s wife is glad ; 

Karid sinie tertan teli'ko 

Aroaiid her burst the new buds, 

B(iij ha fid yd Khudd dd,, 

The bowers with leaves are clad,, 

Tehke fhul raoeViy 


Bdq haiidfi lantdh 

Within this pleasant garden 

Ilahn garb gahelt^ 

A royal mansion stands, 


The lamp that lights its ball was 

Bill divd dll a rf yd 

Hot placed by human hands " 

Chan ah hoijd shah di liavelt> 

A soul within appearing 

Blianr khehm dt/d 

Begins to sport and play, 

Jeuh giiril agge oheU, 

As any happy child 'would 


On summer holiday. 

hkelJce cJi/diyd^ 

But, see, the house is darkened^, 

Sunt ij ill 'rain havelt. 

The soul has taken fiiglit 

Sdhiij lelshd mangdd 

To God, who takes account of 

Jyuh tildh. ilnh tdlt^ 

The deeds of sense and sight ; 

KCn sdfh nahth jdiidd 

Alone, a homeless wanderer, 

Tar jCi^di hat j an ulcelt^ 

She now is doomed to roam» 

Thir 7^02-z-giydmad 

But at the resurrection 

But ruhcth ndi melt. 

The Lord 'will bring her home. 


The body clad but sparely 

Ittliok fulcJisai hondi 

111 garments poor and thin, 

Tahinke iopt ie selL 

Goes fortli alike imhueiided 


To wait the tomb within : 

Thir a-ni miMvd ha% 

But that day fast approaches 

Mabb sabkudh dd belt. 

Y/iien God will souls recall, 


There wi‘d be glad reunion, 


And He will keep them all. 

d, Hongs of B^la Shah. 

Marti terd char jug layegd^ 

Thy name be known in all agesG'^' 

tiered sachod parwardigdrd^l 

•0, my true Lord ! 

Slidh kehre dcs^h vddfjmiyd.? 

■From what country did the SliAh come '/ 

Kekre dcs Ikijd uiitrd? 

Into what country did he descend ? 

Arsli manararbh udJamiyd : 

"He took his rise in the res})lcnclent heaven ; 

Far ah des leyd utdrd. 

Tie descended in 1he east country. 

Thar jhdsed Mikr Miiqaddam 

Ho shook Mihr Muqaddam, 

* Led dddur^ mard^ hamdrdk 

(Saying) ‘ Man, bring us our dues/ 

Et mangndeiU Hied Ldl Khdu / 

What want you, Bala Lai Khan ? 

Kt dastiir hat, mardd^ tumlidra ? 

What is due to you, 0 man ? 

‘ Atli man ohurmdk te nau man chhaiird : 

‘Eight maunds of cake and nine niaunds of 


mutton : 

The translation is now in rhymed verse. 

From this point the translation is UtemL 
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Ih rang shiHi kd kulL 
Asst dhadhdn vhhivjdh mangnedhk 
Tamhorah maugitjd Shcih kd hdlcL 
Sab knjh ivdfir hbijci ne, 

Jo das lit r otiydrd. 

Mat hkartcJige clinlt, dharteage. 

Gai rich jjnrild sahaj pygdrcl. 

Phir kh'l khd. mnmm gibido ne» 

Sdldh safjlmdh da rakhwdld. 

Pli'idd 'V'ljjl Iq p'irtdh nindh. 

Lagd, mard'\ mall aJchdni. 

Phir dhadd rahi, phir clikbij pat, 
Lagd as It dn-i-akhdrd . 

Marti dh niard vangdrangS, 

Shdinth merd 'Pr dd satrdnd. 

Gal I opt sohiiidt ne : 

'Solnhdd seU ndl phummaii ItdhL 
Tharhar t.harhar hare dnmdrd, 
hah niasru di hainoli son dl no. 

Shah morel lajd karae alchdrd. 

Mcir kakich pif vioJi varlyd no. 

Sab mulk hi vethahhdrd. 

Phar jhosed Mihr Maqaddam nu, 
PharkS htirdd diir viydrd. 

Phir j uni bish karkd pliardo ne, 

Wuh (arid hare tnmhdrd, 

Torct sdun nahtii hoi, Lnl KhlUi 
Ttih list Id hai mard liamdrd. 

Jo jh mat lab lehd h ai, 

Sab likhhe hare niydrd^ 

Otlie ghord jord miiid ne, 
p6rd vidhjd lioyd tumUdrd, 

Arshak tldh I a Aid Bald, 

Din do clidh. 

Mar harjagah ikailkS hoke, 
liar n s a i ib ? i d ii j d. 

Narme rlt fopz tSlulh di, 

Phulldfi di hail'd. 

Me til Shah do Vila tdrA, 

Punn di hau'd^ 

Charhkd Shah Hid (d‘:i, 

Kh zvdj & siddd j 4 . 

Jh lakh chaurdst chherdu 
If agroh ?n Dp d k jd, 

Ru k h d n B 0 i'd h uidl e pa i ia n 
Banijd pd/jd jd, 

SukJid Balhch lakgan nahth dendd. 
Siikhe Baloclh nun hoi rmhird partu Id. 


The iiuittoii should be of black sheep oiiiv. 

We wane driving and wj-estling grounds j 
He asked a bell as tribnee for the Shrdi. 

All was given ia abundaiicCj 
According to the distinctive custonu 
We will fill tlie vessels and place tlieni. 

In the assembly our beloved walks about. 

Then the believers eat a/ad go. 

Ood protects them alL 

The drums beat, and fairies descended. 

The crowd gatheivd, my friends. 

The drum stopped, the wrestling began. 

A real wrestbiio; match begain 
The brave will challenge fclie bra\e. 

My lord is very powerful. 

A necklace round his neck, a gold cap on Id 
head : 

A plume of black silk on it. 

The bystanders quiver with excitement,. 

On his loins is a gold cloth. 

My Shah began to wrestle. 

With tight breeches be came forward. 

All tiie world looked on. 

He held Mihr Muqaddam and shook him. 

He seized and threw him. 

i^gaiii do ing on him, he seized him. 

Out he entreated you. 

You have no second, L;U Khilii, 

You are oar master, brave man. 

Whatever you wish, 

Write all and we will give it. 

There he received a ho<rse and suit, 

And then his party took their departure, 

2 . 

Tala came from heaven 
For tim sake of rel gion. 

They gathered in every place, 

A.nd began to salute him. 

The Siiah’s cap is of line cotton, 

Light as flowers. 

Under the tSiiali is a grey horse, 

Swift as th.c wind. 

Riding his grey horse the Shah, 

Goes stra gbt to the Khwaja. 

A lakh and eighty-four thousand seirrmts 
Go bchiud him. 

The ferry of Rukhan Bo ran wale 
He fords. 

Sukha Ealoch will not let him pass. 

He shows Sukha Baloch a miracle. 
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‘ Si i /»*/' (i Iki 1 6c h d i V i hid ni r ,■ rj iL ’ 

Ts ronil'i hai mvJiunt^ liabtd. 

Bavhrih dp Khiidd. 

Bale hnhtn hud JJdJil cliSie tCtiii : 

^ Is fitliid jdhe panje clihaH'idh id: 
iJthhi i>ih6iji Rahh de ndr,i aid.’ 

Pd'7ij6 cliJiafilah Dddii chile Idvjdii 
d'fhpJ niht pei ard, 

LaJinde cJiarJidi hllim ddhah dendt jdiirdu 
FJdr galU Bdlodi de ralnjd j(t 
djhhailri dcniuhi buhre denndh: 
tfu mainji so pd. ’ 

Bi hm klld Bddn cIlgU tdih: 

* Bhairo ehluritd ru'h jaldt an huhV 
Jaldi jaldi B hail 6 chhafiyd dydo 
Hdji/' hhaHi d. 

*' Jo hnjh Imhm dyhd loni^ 

Main nvh dhh suhdd 

Iliihni hitd pu' Bhairo chhanyd tdiu: 

* Kachclii hagafda de Hie ran hard? 

Lan fjki oh h c idu ur dr par hoiyd it , 
llatte Rudiijdle laiihidh jd, 

Busuiige chliatire pahhahge mahdSo 
Khfthgi momin &hf1h de sir nu den dud. 
Clihatii hamhiii idlt helh ditid ihdh bjhd. 

Panje dice panjdh ptrdn de bahlS^ 

Chili cdii divd Bhairo chhariyd ddjagd 
Aini qv 4 raudze Shah Bale LdlhJimi Mii . 
Buidyd- rich / Jorht diiie li dikhd. 

Jh vihu S’'>ch pavh dhmn. 

Tire d(Xr hoi Tioluh kamt 


Alii ddnu, nar, firislite, 

Shall hit ant lev nnh de. 

Shah duroh rehhke dunde, 
Lamri qadam lakde 
Ohar ann na svjhe na pdhtfjij 
Shah hkojah hiihnh hhovrde. 
Ohar ihho ntii sutar dt 
SUauiaaii gahii pde. 

Tad Sd-Ltd ner dd ddnd si^ 

E dt hat pi s ivde . 

Do Udnah PtidaGh hdlnhre^ 
WBili hhedile mangwde. 

EdH sdmhii kar rahlic ??e, 
Nam Rabb de hard c-halde. 
Jad oh unhdh jaba hardyd,. 


‘Die. camel of Suklii^ jjaluck/ 

‘ O God/ the wife crDs„ 

‘Id ay God him self come to me. ^ 

Eaia ordered Dfdd bis disc pie : 

* Strike the cainel five times ; 

The camel \Yill rise in the name of God/ 

Brdu struck her five times, 

Tiie cumel rose, grunting, 

And ran hither and iliither baying, 

Then she rejoined the herd of the Baioch. 

‘ I give sheep and goats, 

And vdiatever you ask o’ 

He ordered Dadu the disciple 
To Call Hhairo, ilie porter, quickly. 

Dbairo, the pork*r, came as quickly as he could, 
xind stood expectant, 

‘ Whatever your order is, 

Let me know.’ 

He ordered Bhairo, the porter, 

To make vessels of paper. 

Hicy all < ros&ed over, 

And landed at Ratte Rudiyfde, 

Sheep were killed and bread was prepared. 

Ealing they blessed the Shah. 

They made their resting place under a branciiing 
sill sham tree. 

Five they lights burned to five priests, 

And a sixth for Bhairo, the porter. 

Such miracles Shah Bala did^ 

And simwed them to the world. 

The name of one great omnipresent b>rd is ii*uo. 
At ijis door is nothing wanting. 


Eight evil spirits and nine angels 
Came to try the Shah. 

The Shrdi saw them in the distance. 

And walked with long strides home. 

He had neither bread nor water in the house. 
Whence could he feed them. 

He hud only one ball of thread in the house, 
'Which his Wife Silavanti took and pawiJed . 
There v/as a sir and a quarter of corn, 

‘Wliicli she had cut and ground. 

Two boys, Udnak aod Piidnak^ 

"Were called from their play. 

Placing their faces towards the west, 

He sacrificed tliem in the name of God. 
W^hen he had sacrificed them, 
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Te Mmia har pahde. 

Chulle degih charhidh ne^ 

De de dandtdn mush raML 
Pahdke degdh Idiydn 
Eelh ohannan rukhjalde. 

8a/d harhe barian rahheo 
Phir bartandn vich pde^ 

* Tusst bhbjan hhdos ddnub^ 
Rahb hankd lekhe IdeJ 
^ Assi tadoh bhojan hhdvdngQ^ 
Je dbnbh bdl bithde,^ 

Shdh bdhar niJcal g har on gdyci : 
IfangS bdhar dude 
Hathjhdrd mondhe Ghhajhdh^ 

Boeh ndm Rahb ddjapde de, 
Phir Udnak dhbndd saihdkidh, 
Te Pudnah dasi 6 dast dhulde. 
Oh hdzif dn hhalote ne, 

Phir wikhhi firishte hliush hoe, 
Shdh tad VI shukr harde^ 

Phir bhbjan ddiiddh hhdliyd, 
Rahb pardS rds harde. 

Oh eh ndm sach paah dhant„ 

Ter 6 ghar hoi nahvh hamu 


Ndmbh ghus gagd Bdlmihg 
Jihrd phirdd vich ujdr. 

Bhale hure nun nahih jdhdd, 
Pharhe dendd mdr uidr, 

Bdbd Ndnah te Bhdt Marddnd 
Unn'uh mil pae vich ujdr. 

6h dbdh dhirdh nun veJchke, 
Khich hhard hathiydr^ 
tJnnun Babe nasthatdh Mtidh t 
Tu kar IS qaul gar dr 
‘ Tu aidShion pdp hamaundeh • 
Kb% nibekgd dam de ndL 
Sdnnu aithe banh jd. 

Jdhe puchh d gharoh bdhar J 
Te jaldi ghar nun pahuchiyd, 
Sab lenddji utkdl aidd hapaL 
^ Main aide kd pdp hamamdht 
Vich fake Jang a! bdr, 

Koi aukhS vile bahSgd^ 

Merd dil dd y dr? ^ 

JJhndh dhhiyd * — tu lidvShgd 
Te asm khd Idiige, 


He hashed them up and began to cook them* 

He put the pots on the fire, 

And put spices in them with ladles. 

They took oE the pots when the food was ready* 
They burnt sandalwood* 

Placing clean plates before them^ 

He put the food into them, 

« Eat food, 0 devils, 

May God reckon this to me in some degree®’ 

® W e will eat food only then, 

When you seat the boys with us/ 

He went outside the house, 

And prayed a prayer. 

With brooms in their hands and baskets on the 
shoulders, 

The boys came repeating the name of God, 

Then Udnak washed the plates, 

And Pudnak gave them water to wash their hands* 
They came and stood in their presence. 

The angels were glad on seeing them. 

The Shah offered thanks. 

Then the spirits ate the food. 

God blessed it in abundance. 

He is the one true name omnipresent. 

In thy house is no want. 


4 . 


Balmik forgot the I^ame, 

When he wandered in the jungle. 

He distinguished not between good and evil, 

He caught (travellers) and beat them and 
stripped them. 

Baba Nanak and Bhai Mardana 
Met him in the wilderness. 

Looking at both of them, 

He drew his sword. 

Baba Nanak gave him good counsel, 

And exacted a confession from him. 

‘You commit great sins : 

None will help you at the last. 

Bind us here. 

Ask your family if they will suffer for you/ 

He went quickly home. 

He called all in the house. 

‘ I do so much evil. 

Going out to the desert. 

In the time of trouble 
Will some one befriend me? ^ 

They said ; — ‘ What you bring 
We will eat. 
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Mddd khan de nd! qardr, 

Fliir ih gall&h nun samajhhS,^ 

Ayd Bdhd yds. 

^Koi naMh jt mdntd. 

Mainu rakJio ayne sdih. 

Agge pay math ndhardngd. 

Main harndh qaul gardr* 

* Apnd dp samhhdl IS. 

Kmlili socJi harm hfchdr. 

Jtabb Rabb tu jap U. 

Bdjh naMh Rahh hoi ydr.^ 

FMr Babe nasihatdh ditiidh^ 

Te sut chhaddiyd haihiydr 
Oh eh ndm sachpauh dhant 
TerS ghar naMh hoi hamz. 

Pahile jug Brahmd 
Jjiyd autdrd. 

Beie sdn Brahme de^ 

Pure chdrd. 

Maths tihd dharm dd^ 

Gal janiyuh mdld. 

ChaunkS mar gnt gohhari^ 

MS gat murddrd. 

Gd6 de utte jdh&^ 

Chare kardS aridh : •— 

* Asih Brahman dd dS : 

Gul janiyun tahzdh : 

Kappra pahihS qimai% 

Resham dtdii saridh 
Rahbd, sdddd hhd dUh f 
Hun hehidh hanidhJ 
Allah aggS Jhaumprd 
Kardd arjot : — 

^Sanehe gJialndeh dur de? 

Ed hbdn muhh daroi ’ 

Gdo de utte dM^ 

Allah rnaslmd lag at 
ChitiM lihhke hath 
Bale ptr de phardt, 

® Tu ihnuh sufhd* 

Ih tainm dt. 

Ihnuh haun liar dm dhhdd ? 

Main tahhtr ohald%„ 

Bhed paikambar hhdngS^ 

Jihre phirSgi hhdt 
Boz Qiydmat waqt dS 
Tainuh milegt mdidt, 

Mainuh Hindu na nere aun denge. 
Mussalmdn na parhnge jandzd. 


We can do nothing beyond eating* 

Understand this.’ 

He came to the Baba. 

< No one owns me. 

Keep me beside yourself. 

I will not sin any more. 

This I promise/ 

* Look to yourself. 

Take thought. 

Take the name of God. 

Besides God there is no friend/ 

Then the Baba advised him, 

And he threw away his sword. 

The one Name Omnipresent is true. 

In thy house is no want. 

In the first age B|*ahpia 
Became incarnate. 

Brahma had sons, 

Fonr children. 

They had the sacred mark on the forehead, 

The sacred thread and rosary on the neck® 

A cow died in the kitchen. 

It was rotting. 

Going near the cow, 

The four began to argue : 

* We are original Brahmans ; 

W e wear the sacred thread i 
Our clothes are costly, 

Made of silk. 

Lord, what shall we do now 1 
This is a difficult business/ 

Before God Jhaumpr^ 

Made a petition. 

‘ Why dost thou send messages ? 

Come before me/ 

Coming near the cow, 

The Lord sat on his throne. 

He wrote a letter and gave it 
Into the hands of the priest Bala, 

^ You must throw her away. 

It is your portion. 

Who calls it unclean 
When I killed it ? 

The prophets will eat sheep 
That wander in filth pits. 

On the Resurrection day 
You will be called blessed. 

The Hindus will not allow me to approach them. 
The Muslipas will not read my burial service. 
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Mert haun sliifa'at hJiaregd ? 

Tu Bun Khudd tiija, 

M&in ummat ralchnd ckdhumn, 
Jdman deo Ftr Khwdja^ 

Bam tQ BaMm hidh 
Chhap chhap jdnd. 

Sava neze ie din dvegdf 

Edoe dosahh pdfid^ 

Pdr hihisht bahdMt 
Sdmhhe vikhdnd. 

Ummat tert bhajjhe^ 

Bihiskii var j and, 

Kah ^Jiicdja Jhaumpre nuhs-^ 

® Merd, man farmdhd, 

B6z qiydmat waqt de 
Td pachotdhd. 

BhdM ta!m palcdnge* 

Sd'i^nu vich baMnd. 

Chainah lage chandoe dd 
Munk pant Idnd, 

Wok bihishtt jdndd 
ShdMdn ndh farmdhd. 

Ea main vartoh Ashimt^ 

Ea iur MaliM jdhd. 

Allah AUf samdn dd 
Bahhho ih hiydn** 

Jhaumprd gdd val tur piyd^ 

Shdht banke jdhird. 

Terbh dh6H Idhlce, 

SabbM vast sambhdld, 

Sabhndh dd howegd 
Jko varidrd* 

Gao suite JTiauynpre 
Bihdre gujre chdr» 

Bhdi rasoi jeundi 
Chauhhe de vicJihdv, 

Bhdtdh nun puchhi Jhaumpri .•— ? 
‘ Main nd hadoh raMvge ndl ? ^ 
\Jug chautke raldehge : 

Sdddd pahka iqrdr,^ 

Goshe ghat kamdnde 
Faggdh letdh utdr 
* Ea main gdo hhddkt hai^ 

Na hud gdo girds. 

Math na Idyd us nuh^ 

Mert hihar nihli zdt ? * 

® Tu na khadd usnu. 

JJhnu munh ndl hhd. 

TSrd naMh paihdd 


Who will save me 1 
Hear, 0 Lord God« 

I wish to make a nation o! my own. 

Let Pir Khwaja be surety. 

The followers of Earn and Rahim 
Will hide themselves then. 

When the height of the sun comes down to 
a spear and a quarter, 

I will send them to helL 
Making paradise beyond, 

I will show it you. 

Your followers running 
Will enter heaven.’ 

The Khwaja said to Jhaumpra ^ 

* Take my advice. 

Or on the last day 
You will be sorry. 

The Shahis wilj prepare dinner. 

Invite me to partake. 

When the brass goblet glitters 
Give the sacred water to all. 

This is the way of salvation 
For the Shihis. 

I will not observe AshtamJ, 

Nor will I go to Mecca. 

Allah, who is like Alif, 

Permitted this. ’ 

Jhaumpra went to the cow, 

Assuming the form of a ShahJ. 

He removed his clothes 
And all the sacred marks. 

All his followers 
Will do like this. 

Four days after Jhaumpra 
Had thrown away the cow, 

His brothers were dining 
In a sacred place. 

Jhaumpra asked his brothers 

* When will you admit me ? ' 

‘We will admit you in the fourth age, 

We promise faithfully.’ 

With his bow he 
Knocked off their turbans. 

* I have not eaten the cow, 

Not a morsel of her, 

I have not touched her, 

Why do you excommunicate me 1 
‘ You have not eaten her^ 

Eat her now, 

We do not find 
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Sdnnu zavra vi vasd! 
Gussa Ed! ah Bds nu. 
Charhiyd azgd hd. 
Kdlah Eds bhajhe^ 
Gdolde kbl hliaUid jd^ 
Gao de ho! jdhe^ 

Us tahbir chaldt. 

Ban olialdyd us nu 
Uhdi sine Idi. 

Iko shard ie tdkbtr 
SMMdh nun d%^ 


Any belief in you at all/ 
Kalak Das became angry « 
Terrible anger arose. 

Kalak Das ran 

And stood near the dead cow. 

Standing near her, 

He cut her open. 

He pierced her with an arrow 
Near the heart. 

This is the rite 

For killing among the Shahis, 


PioliM Kdlah Eas d® 
Silavantt ndr 
Mdhe^punne dhhe^ 

Nit hare vichdr. 

Eil vicJi pei chiidrdi : — • 

* Euniyd ajah haMrJ 
Te ddidh de ho! jdhsg 
Kardi ok mchdrd» 

^Mere mdhe^unne dnMf 
Maktne guzre gydrdn 
Tuhdnnu sdri hhabar kai^ 
Fit bhanddrdh» 
Mainitjaeo dashe 
Sdre anwdrdd 
Edidh ni h6l hahdhiy 
JJhnuh galUh Idyd, 

^ Kiliri ckand nilidtiin? 
TainilfaJm na dyd^ 

Bdl bah engt jamhe^ 

Tdh iu suhk pidydj 
Ghar de andar jdke^ 


In the house of Kalak Das 
His wife Silavanti 
Was nearing her confinement, 
And was thoughtful. 

In her heart she said : — 

‘ This is a wonderful world** 

She went to the nurses^ 

And consulted them. 

* My regular months have passed 
It is the eleventh month, 20 
You know all about 
The chambers of the womb. 

Tell me all 

The approaching signs,* 

The midwives sat beside her, 
And began to talk. 

‘ When did you bathe ? 

Perhaps you miscalculated. 

But you will soon have a child 
And be happy,’ 

She went home. 


AdM rat vehdni, 

^ Eabhd, mere pet vich 
Kt hMl rabbdm ? 

Na sdh main hncJik jdhdt^ 

Main hah aniyaht, 

Qudrai iert Qddird 

Tdeh jdiizhJ 

Kara razSt dil ndl : — 

' Euniyd ajah hat meidd 
Phi?' pandkdroh holiyd 
Alifd Child, 

' Maid din mannm mere guru dd 
Math nahth auiid veld, 

PJiir md putr dd sahjt 
Host rneld^ 

Protracted gestation appears to be 
of tbe Legend of QUgd otirrent among 
-^an^ah, — En.] 


It was midnight. 

* 0 Lord, in my womb 

What strange thing is happening ? 

I know nothing. 

I have no experience. 

Thou Mighty One 
Knowest all.’ 

She began to comfort herself, 

‘The world is strange.’ 

From the chambers of the womb spake 
Alif Chel^. 

‘Mother embrace my leader’s faith 
Or you will be sorry. 

If you do this 

You and I will quickly meet.’ 

' miraculous birth. W© shall find it again in a Tcrsion 

the Uhuhj^a. [ It also occurs in stories of Gug^ in the Legends of tM 
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THE OHUmiAS. 


' BaoliGlui, kekrd teni gura hai / 
Mciih nuh dkh sundiJi. 

Kchrci oJuId pi'iid hai / 

Kolrn rahntld jCitn ? 

BJialJce Pur 'pavdhgi 
Paiho larihe rdhrhd 
‘ Jhaumprd mord guru hai 
B^dl Imun. 

Us dunhjd utie dnhd 
Pasivdn autdr. 

Aggo ohde jajmd assiin 
Suhib dd ndhd 


‘ 0 111 Id, who is your lea del* ? 

Tell me. 

What is his village ? 

Where does he live ? 

I will go ill the morning 
And do the long journey.’ 
^dhaunipra is my leader, 
i believe in him. 

He will come to the woild 

The tenth iiiciirnatioiu 

Then only we will 

Worship the name of the Mastevd 


Prayers. 

A Prayer to God. 


Tore Adm del adlidr jnaihiih, 

Jail hdlak de mnuh mammdh. 

Ka^ Karted, kisi gud li ha clued n, 
jST/'Z ohuwgid bdlalc tnaniuidut 
Terd na baJdn na bhdi, 

]<[a hdi babul na ammdh, 

Wahl dehgo ddhde Rahb de, 

Terd garj ndl hhdpar bhaniid. 
LikMdii iainuh vahi kaldindh. 
IWtar Si hdihul ammdh? 

Mnsdjehd chal gaj/d, 

Jinhdh Jlahh udl hitian gcdldii, 
JJaiiiscLT jehe chal gai^ 

Gath Larded jishd jarnnidL 
Yusuf j eh d ched g^gd. 

JYmddri jihidh ranndh. 

Plr paihambar sahh chal jamU, 
Mauid hist na pdtjd bemud, ^ 

Jh Uihn Allah dd sack pauhdhaut* 
Toro ghar hoi nahin hami. 


I depend on thy ATarae 
As a child on the teat. 

Creator, none dandled Thee, 

Nor bast Thou been nursed. 

Thou hast neither sister nor brother, 

Nor father nor mother. 

The angels of God will come. 

And break manhs skull with a hammer* 

The future has been written for tliee. 

What can father or mother dol 
Men like Moses have passed away, 

Who spoke with (Jod. 

Such as Dahisur also have gone. 

Who was born in Ceylon fort. 

Such as Joseph have gone. 

' And women like Damodri. 

All the priests and prophets go. 

None has escaped death. 

But the one Name of God is true, monipresent. 
In Thy house is no want. 


A Prayer for Salvation. 
Suhdedh gihdddh dt gat 

May salvation bo given to the hearers and the 


Bdld Shah Nun, 

Achanipiori l^rd vdsd. 

Uauj Gohindrd lord blip haio 
Mat Trigisii dd id pat hai. 

Mat Kundaldh tort aurat hai, 

Bill Bambrth dd id hap hai, 

Jdt dd Swam hai. 

Sadlcd Bdl Banhnk dd. 

Kail samiya to mihr harm, Amtn, 


muhi lioioc, 

doers of these things, 

0 Bala Slhili Niiri, 

Thou didst live in AchantpurF 
Mail] Goblndra is thy father.^ 

Thou art sou of Mother Tvigishti. 
Mother Kuiidhan is thy wife.^ 

Thou art father of Bal Bambrik. 

Thy caste is Swam (Golden). 

For thy son Bal Bambrik. 

Have mercy on the dark race. Amen. 


The City of Peace. 
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The ohelas gefc their fees and go. Every year after the crop is gathered in Har, they go 
through this service, with the exception of the making of the slirinO; the built on the thard 
(the altar on the platform). 

IV-.^-EBLiaiOUS BELIEFS, 
a. Priests. 

With respect to their priests, whose names are Bala Shah, Markhahde, Mian Sui-a, Lai 
Beg, BMmik, Jhaiimpnl, Fir Jhota, Gungar Beg, Ail MalCik, they look on them as autdrs 
(incarnations) of the one Bala. Jiiaumpra in one of these traditions is called by Alif 
Ch61a, the tenth incarnation. 

The priests are called and do duty at marriages and funerals. At marriages the 
mirds'l (bard) places a dtvd, lamp of did (dough), in a clean place and the people bow before it, 
w'hile he says that the joL or light of their ancestors, is being burnt. 

Their faqtrs or sddhus are Shah Madari, Naushahija, Nangeshahiya, Yatimshahiya, Bairagi, 
The Shah Madariya has a lit, or hodi, and a rosary. The Nangeshahiya have long hair plaited 
with bor M dudh, the milk of the banyan tree, and washed with earth. Tliey bind it round the 
head with a cord of wmol, and wear over it a turban of yellow cloth. They wear a large bead 
over the forehead. They go naked for twelve years, having the person smeared with ashes. 

The Bairagi is dressed mncli like the Nangeshahiya, hut he carries a bairdgan, or prop, 
on which he sits. 

The Naushahiya has the hair untied. He wears a rosary, and on the wrist an ornament 
called a gajrd. His clothes are yellow — whatever he has of clothes. 

The Yatimshahiya is like the Bair%i. 

The faqiTS^ work is to expel evil spirits with their mantras (incantations), 

h. Articles of faith. 

The tenets of their religion are especially — ' 

1. Sin is a reality, 

2. There is one God. 

3. Bala is a mediator, 

^dddi luh tire agge, Our cry is to thee ; 

Teri Mh dhur DargU. — Arnm, Thy cry reaches the Presence of God, 

4. They sacrifice an animal, and also present offerings of corn, ywr, ght. Ifc is cooked 
and placed on the shrine. It is called hardhL 

The gydni, chela or priest, stands in front, the congregation behind him. When the 
gyum (knowing one) says, ^ JBolo, 7nomino, sarbgaii; they say, ^ Amin, sarbgait,’ i.e., Met all 
have salvation/ The victim sacrificed is a fowl or a goat according to their means. It is called 
Alldhdd Nam, * God’s Name.’ The food is distributed and eaten, and the panj si/aten, Hyq 
attributes, are sung. 

5. The spirit returns to God. 

6. There will he a resurrection of the body, 

7. There wdll be judgment. 

8* There are angels. 
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c. Shrines. 

The shrine in a village always faces the east. Its shape is a dome, or, as they say, gdS 
dim Id shalicd, like a cow’s tail, upright. There are only lamps in it, no idols. The name of 
the shrine is Bala Shah, 

d. Kites. 

They have no secret rites. Their shrine is worshipped on Thursdays, sacrifices are offered, 
and also cMrmdh (a sweetmeat made of bread crumbs mixed with butter and sugar), and the 
(jyani prays. It is only at the consecration of a new shrine that the head of the animal 
sacrificed and knives are buried under the shrine. The shrine is built on the sacrifice and 
sacrificial weapons, as a foundation. 

There is no ceremony for admission among the Ohuhras, except participating in the hardhi. 

c. Sacrifices. 

The animal sacrificed is a fowl, a goat, and perhaps a cow* 

The gydni, or a Muhammadan mwlla^ offers the sacrifice. 

The sacrifice is offered not near the shrine but at a little distance from it. It is cooked and 
eaten. They also burn ghi, rdl or scented resin, 22 and guygal (a gum, used as incense). This 
is called horn. 

When a child is born, he is brought on the twenty-first day and offered or consecrated to 
Balmik, and called Balmik M bor. Ho is a nazar, or offering, 

f, EetisMsm. 

Belief ill spirits is general. A spirit may attach itself to a roof and break it, or to a well 
and throw a man in, or to animals and they will attack and injure man. A bad ruh (an evil- 
spirit) may meditate mischief and God sends a warning. This is called sahhdwdk (of good 
intent). 

Good spirits attach themselves to wood and other things, especially cooking vessels. They 
bi'ing blessings. 

Fields are haunted and may accordingly be barren. 

g. Ancestor worship. 

The Chuhras fear the spirit of a woman who dies in childbirth, because she has become 
a ohwU, a witch that is to be dreaded. 'Fagirs have power over spirits and receive 
information from them of the designs of the spirit world. 

Bad dreams come from the dahdi (the pressure) of an evil spirit. To drive the evil spirits 
away Balmik’s name is taken. Sickness is caused by had ruh M sdijd, the shadow of aa 
evil spirit. Faqirs and fw drive away spirits with jhdrdP haraund, jhdr conjuring. 

Ghosts of the dead haunt houses, burial grounds, &c. They come as little boys with white 
hair. Not long since in this neighbourhood two children strayed from home in the grey 


S3 BdJ, resin of the Shorea rodusta. 


hit, ‘ sweep away/ 


3^ Lit, ‘ blow away/ 
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dawn and w^ere seen by some of ilie villagers, wlio, not recognising them as children of the 
village, were terrified at the sight of them, believiog tliem to be gdiosts. I understand that 
the children ran some risk of being treated harshly, if not killed, as evil-intention ed ghosts, 

Clmrels have their feet pointing backwards. They have long paps which they throw over 
their shoulders. Their hair is long, and face beautiful. A dyer was retuiniug home one day, 
when he met a clmrol, w^ho accompanied him to his Louse. She was very attractive, for she 
concealed the marks by which he would have recognised hem But at night, wdien it was time 
to put out the light, she did it with her hand, which she stretched to such a distance that the 
dyer in terror found he had a ohareL by his side. He would have given the alarm, but she 
threatened him and gave him a impee. The /aqir found her out, ho-wever, being set to do it by 
the dyer’s friends. Us ne use qcUu har liyd, ‘ he caught her,’ She then asked for her rupee 
and disappeared. 

If a woman dies before giving birth to her child, she certainly becomes an evil-spirit. 
When they bury her, they put a nail though her hands and her feet, and put red pepper on 
her eyes. They place a chain round her ankles and so bury her. On the wniy liome they sow 
seit saroh, white mustard, that it may blind her. They have tuna for her,4.e, , charms, otheiwviso 
she wmuld come and hurt eveiy one in the house. “ This is a fact,” said my informant 
emphatically I 

At a certain stage of the incantations the clielct says, ‘‘ Are yon going ? ” The spirit says, 
Y'es, but I w^aut a fowl, a goat, a piece of cloth, &c.” This is given, and the bad spirit goes. 

There are several kinds of spirits, cimrelj bhuty hhavis, jinn, deo, jjaru The cliuril w^e have 
described, The pans are ohurels when they come in companies. A faqtr-, who dies within his 
twelve years of faqirt, becomes a bhut, ora hhav^Sy or sijimi, or a dec. If he dies in his forty days 
of fasting, •when he comes to eat one grain a day, he becomes a hhavis ^ or o^jinn, ora deo. 

Totems. 

Lauhg, clove, 2^ is tlio name of one of the ancestors in the clan of Goiiye. It is especially rtw’cred. 

Among the Gils, tlie haincjyah,^^ egg plant, is particularly noticed. The chief’s name was Partlg 
$0 tliey do not eat t\\o part, rind, of tlie buingyah. 

Women never take the name of their caste, on their lips„ 

fjTa he contUiued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


CHRISTIAN TOMB USED DOR MUHAMMADAN 
■WORSHIP. 

At Smyrna, on his way from the low-lying 
town to Mt. Pagus, the traveller is taken by the 
local guides to see the Tomb of St. Polycarp, 
who was martyred in the Stadium in A, D. 155. 
This so-called “tomb ” is nowadays an ordinary 
Muhammadan grave, made of mud and plasters 
painted a bluish grey and surmounted by a green 
turban, thus turning this early Christian 
Bishop into a Muhammadan Saint. In the 
niche iu the gravestone (without inscription) 

Also a none*Btnd or ornament. 


lamps are burnt on Thursdays as nsiial The 
‘‘ tomb ’’ is in a Muhammadan graveyard still in 
use and on to it looks the window of a small 
building used by women as a place of worship 
on Fridays. Tlic “ tomb is in charge of 
a woman, who is entitled to a small fee for 
showing it. 

All this shows that worship at Christian tombs 
by Musalmans (and Hindus, too, for that matter) 
is nob confined to India. 

R. 0. Temple. " 


26 Fart is tlie form given in Maya Singh’s Faiyahi Dkiiojianj, p. 877. 
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Bawan incarnation of Vishnu ... ... ... 244 

Bayinma Shinmingaung, Burmese Nat. ...217, 226 

begdns, labourers ... 252 

Behat-coin finds ... ... 274 

Bel, g ... ... ... 197 1, 201 

Belgium, and pygmy flints ... 189, 191 f., 195 
Bell, Richard, see Travels of. 131 fi., IGSff., 203 fi. 
Belloniont, Lord, ambassador of Charles I. to 

India ... 207 and n. 

Benares and Buddha, 156; Observatory, 234; 
birth-place of the Bawan incarnation of 


BaghMkand pygmy flints 


186 and n. 

Vishnu ... 

244 

Bahand, for Bandel, k. ... 


... 325 

Bengal 136 and n,, 172 f. 

halwrd, a marriage gift ... 


... 86 

bentangor bunga, wood used in Malay boat- 

Baikuntia, Vishnu’s heaven 


... 50 

building 

109 

haingyan, egg-plant 


... 356 

Bes, g 

... 117 

Bainka, sister to Rainkfiji 


242 n. 

bezaan, Malay mizzen sail 

103 

hairdgan, a prop 


... 354 

Bhaddaji * 

1611 

Bajidaw, k, of Burma ... 


217 n. 

Bhadrakalpa, a bygone age 

13 

Bakliar, tn., 13*2 n., 136 n.; Bucker ... 

, 173; 178 

Bhadwacbhri, Bhadarkfi-li, goddess 

242 

Bala, among the Chuhrfi.s, 83 

86 ; B41a 

Shah, 

Bhaga, g., and the Devanagari 

alphabet, 


340 ft*. 

261, 264 f., 

270, 273 1, 277 


Bhagadatta, k. of PiAgjyotisha ... ... 18 

Bhagavan, 48 

Bhdgavat Purdna, extract from 48 

Bh^giratha, son of King Dalipa 52 f . 

Bhfignagar, Baggenogar, tn. ... ... 176 

Bhairava, demon ... 960 

Bhakarfi, Bhoknl, a chief of Shadga ... 250 n. 

Bhamo, tn. in Burma ... ... ..«> «<•“ 212 

Bharata (King) and the Deer, 53 ; as a Brah- 
man, Telugu Vaishnava tales ... ... 54 

Bharata, brother of Rama, contemplated 


Bashislit Muni, teacher of the 
Ohandarji incarnation of Vishnu 
Basra, Bossara, tn, 

Bassein, tn, 

haiega^ battica^ a bowl or gong 
hatnd, an ointment 


Sri 


Ram 
.. 244 
137, 168 
... 212 
175 and n. 


self-immolation 

... 

0 

129 

bharmddld, Chuhra marriage custom 

... 

95 

Bhaskarananda, a commentator 

.. 261 



271, 279, 

2S3 1 

287 1 

Bhats, Eaiiets, a sept. 246 and n., 24 

B and 

n 'jj 

m4i9 

Bhatti, Chuhra sub-division ... 

aae, 

32 

!, S5 

Bhau, Pafijab title 




Bhavani, goddess 

... 

... 

US 

Bheda, a low caste 

... 


77 

Bherundesvara Pillar ... 



i.oO 

Bhima, a Paiidava 

... 


132 

Bilim Chand of Katocli... 



2bo 

Bhimsi, dist. 


17 

3 n. 

Bliitari inscrip. ... 

... 


200 

hhuclid, Chuhra marriage gift ... 

... 


o6 

Bhokril, BhakrO, a. chief of Shadga 

... 


250 

Bhopal inscrip. 

... 

.0. 

47 

Bhfiloka, the earth 



60 

hlmt, a spirit 

312, 



hliuta-liph alphabet. ... -o- 

314 

5 biS 

Bhiita Pandya, husband of the first 

Sdti- 


129 



0 


INDEX. 


Bhfitattar, an Alvar, date of ... 

... 228 

Bias, riv., Hyphasis 

... 335 

Bico, bhiksu, begging monk ... 

... 268 

Bijdksliaranydsa, Vi Tlie ... ... 

... 284 

Bijapur, Yizepoore, and the Moguls,.. 

... 172 

Bijat, g. of Sarahan 

251 n. 

Biland Kh61, vil. in Kurram ... ... 

119 1 

Bilaspur, in the Panjab 

... 324 

Bilochan Rishi, father of the Tortoise, 

the 


Bawan, and tlie Budli-rdp incarnations of 
Visbnu ... ... ... ... ... ... 244* 

him, a gold button 86 

Birmal, vil. in Wana ... •%. ... .. 124 

Bloclies, Balncbs 178, 209 

Boats and Boat 'building in tlie Malay Penin- 
sula, by H. Warrington- Smith, 97 fP. ; list 
of boats, 102 fE.; tables of boats, 107 1; 
glossary, 109 notes by W. W. Skeat...ll4 f. 

Bodawphaya, k, of Burma 217 n, 

Bodheruchi, monk 2 

Bodhisatta = Bodhisattva 164 f. 

Bodhisattva-pithas, spots made sacred by the 

visit of a Bodhisattva 19 

Boka, officer under Tribhuvanamalla Vira 
Som^svara, committed self-immolation ... 130 
B6ntaungb6n-nya, riv. in Burma ... 219, 222 

Boppanna, committed self-immolation ... 130 

Bopparasa, a lord 130 

Bos ^rimigenius (B. urus, Linn.) remains 

found in Scunthorpe 189 

Bossara, Basrah, Basra 137, 168 

howattd, armlet 94 

Bradfield, in E. Lancashire, pygmy flints in, 

188, 190 

Brag-nag Castle, near Kbaiatse 238 

Brabma, g., inventor of tbe Brabmi script, 

9 f., 13; inTelngu Yaisbnava tales, 50, 52; 

58, 118 f. *, 243 ; and tbe Bevanagari alpha- 
bet 255 f . ; 262, 265 1, 281 , 350 

Brahma, title applied to Shirigul 249 

Brahmanda, macrocosm 256 

Brahmans, and the Sophoi ... 336 

hrahmarandJira, centre of the head ... 257, 28G 

Brahmatithi Kanva, a -writer 16 

Brahmi script, 19; in Khalatse inscriptions, 

239 n. 

Brahmi alphabet, origin of, 253 ffi, 270 ffi., 

311 ff. ; bridges over the Indus 237 f., 329 

aBrogdiis, meaning Bard- time 72 

Brown, Mr. J. A., on pygmy flints ... 190 f 

dBu-can characters in IChalatse inscriptions. 237 

Bucca, riv. ... 178 

Bucker, Bakar, in 173, 178 

Bnddankottam, village near Negapatam, 
testifies to the former ascendency of 
Buddhism in the district ... ^29 


Buddha, 21 Nirvana, 41 ff. ; onKanisbka’s 
coins, 46 ; and Lanka, 153, 155 ; history of, 

159 ; 161 ; death of, 164 f., 221 ; statues of, 

294, 331 ; Tooth relic ... 297 ff. 

Buddhabhadra, translator of the Avatamsaha- 

3 f.; 7 and n., 8; 10, 19 

Buddha-Gaya, remains of brick tablets at ... 294 

Buddhaghosa, in Ceylon 160 — 166 

Bnddhas, the last four 155 f. 

Buddhasena, Hindu monk ... ... ... 8 

Buddliavamsa, the ... ... ... 158 f. 

Bnddhavarman, -writer 9 

buddhi, knowledge ... ... ... ... 49 

Buddhism and the Yue-tchi, 9; 44; under 
Kanishka,43 f. ; 46 ; in Ceylon, 153, 155 ; in 
Burma, 211 f., 294; in Ladakh, 77, 239 n., 

330, 332 

Buddhist stories of Kanishka, 41 ; councils 
of Asoka, 153,155 ; 164; cave temple in 
Burma, 293 ; sculptures in Tibetan cave 

temjgle 

Budh-nip — Buddha — incarnation of Yishnu.. 244 
Bugis or Celebes Islands, boats used in, 

102, 105 and n. 

Biihler, Prof., on the spelling of Thdn^sar, 

126; on the origin of the Bevanagari 

alphabet 253, 254 and n., 255, 311 1 

buldk, a nose jewel 94 

clBu-med, unheaded Tibetan characters, 

238 1, 328, 331 

’aBum-lde, Ladakhi k 75 79 

Bundareecke or Congo, Kiing Bandar, w. 168 n. 
Bundaikhand sati pillars, 116 n. ; or Bund^l- 

kund, pygmy flints 186 and n. 

Bd-p’aya, Pumpkin Pagoda, Pagan ... ... 293 

Burgess, Dr. J., and dates of Ceylon sculpture. 297 
Burma, boat building in, 101 ; and Buddhism, 

211 f. ; antiquarian notes on, 293 and 
the Tooth legend ... ... 297ff. 

Bfirt. Chuhra sub-division 33 

Bussora, tn 1^3 3^^ 

Byathan, k. of Zimme, a Burmese Nat ... 224 


Ca-’adra-’abkomyi, for Ohandra-bhdmi, a 

lama ... 332 

Cabul, tn 13 

Cadmus, inventor of tbq Greek alphabet ... 316 

Qakas for Sakas 13^ 39 

gakra, Sakra ; g. ... I4 

Calya, Salya ... ... 17f. 

Camboja ... ... 123 

Cammallo, tn. in the Panjab ? 173 

Campbell, John, and Richard Bell, q.v. 131 -fl:., 

168 ffi., 203 S, 



INDEX. 


36 ! 


Candanna, Oadanore, modern Knmooi 175 

Candagutta ... ... 160, 162 

Candahor, city, 136; Kandaliar .•* 177 

Oannanore, Oan’na'iaoor, tn 178 

Carlleyle, tlie late Mr. A. C., and Indian 

pygmy flints 185, 186 n., 188, 194i f. 

Oarlyie, on tlie value of traditions 116 

Carnatic, Richard Bell’s connection with the. 132 
Oar’ra’ra (Kadapa, Cuddapah) visited by 

Richard Bell ... 208 

Casanna, Hiasana, treasury 133 and n,, 

134, 172 

^atavahana, Satavahana ... ... ... 7 

^atradru, 'Satradru ... 17 

Caucasus ... ... 118 n- 

C.elebes or Bugis, islands, boats used in, 

102. 105 

Central Provinces, Folklore from ... 212 ff. 

ceremonies, domestic, of the Chuhras ... 86 

Ceres, goddess ... ... 63 

Ceylon and the Dipavamsa, 153 fF.; conversion 
to Buddhism, 158; visited hy Chinese 
monks, 211 ; antiquarian notes in, 295 flE, ; 

the birthplace of Damsur 353 

cliddaTi a sheet ... 86, 93 

chailial, chartldf a scent... ... ... ... 88 

Chaitya symbol 274 f. 

Chaitya rock 297 

chmtyas or stupas at Saspola ... ... 325, 328 

Chaki*aii, vil. in GiljiAnwMI ... ... ... 82 

chakras, the sis ... 264 

Chakravarti or emperor, called Vairmdghan... 232 

Chaldea 117, 118 n, 

Chalukjas, of Badami, and the Rashtrakfltas, 

230, 232 

CMlukyan — supposed — sculptures in Pag&n 

temples 294 n* 

Chamba State in the PaSjab, 125; disputed 

succession in ... 152 

Champa, fabled city ««« ««« 13 

Champanagara, a writer 13 

Cliampu-Jimndhara of Hariohandra, book- 

notice ... ... 268 

Chand, a Panjab title ... ... 324 

Chanda, a steer, foster-parent of Chanda- 

gutta ... ... 160 

ehandd, Chuhra ceremony ... 340 

Ohandagutta, k. of India 160, 162 

Chandesar, brother of Shirignl ... 246, 250 and n, 

Chandeshwar, g 250 

Chandi, goddess 289 £. 

Chandiya, a Tuluva, committed self-immola- 
tion »«« 04« •*« ... 130 

Chandoha... ... ... ... 21 

Chandra- bhflmi, a lama, called Ca-’adra- 
^abkom-yi ... ... ... ... ... 332 


Chandraguptas, I , II , 125; and the Yaudheyas, 

2901 


Ohandrawati, mother of the man-iion incar- 


nation of Vishnu 


.. 244 

chandran, moon, a tattoo-mi^rk .«« 


.. 269 

Changar, Chuhra subdivision ... 


.. 83 

changSrd, a basket 

340, 344 

changer -Idl, a tray ... ... ... 


... 91 

Chang-kien, Chinese author ... ... 

36, 

38, 44 

Chang Maiigal zidrat, in the Tochi Valley 

... 123 

Chao-te, Chinese ambassador... 


CO 

chapnidh, earthen plates ... 


... 89 

Qhapriban, Chuhra subdivision 


... 83 

Charita, city in Orissa ... ... 


... 21 

'char khan, spinning wheel 


310 n. 

Char Khel, hills ... ... 


... 123 

chauhke, ear jewel ... ... 


... 94 

chauki, throne ... ... ... 


... 249 

Chaur — Chflir — Peak, near Simla. 

245 



247 and n., 250 1 


Chawag, vil. in the Paujab ... ... ... 249 

Chawkhat, near the Ohdri Dhor in Jubbal. 250 £. 

Chay§.ra, a rishi 51 

Cheemaun, Canadian canoe ... 115 

Chenab, riv * 310 

chendu, a ball ... 118 

chengal, chengai, wood used in boat-building, 

103, 109 

Ch’dng-ti, emp. of Qhina ... 38 

chert flakes, in the Vindhyas ... ... 185 1 

Chetiya, k. 167 

chhdnam, a sieve ... ... ... 92 

ckhanncm, drinking v-essel ... ... 94 

chJidp, chhalld, a ring ... ... ... 94 

Chhatris, a caste ... ... ... ... 242 n. 

Ohindambaram, tn ... 232 

Chigtan, in W. Tibet, Buddhist Monastery at. 330 
clukkdn, forehead jewel ... ... ... 94 

chimbd, Chuhra washerman 85 

China, 4, 10; and the feakas, 38; the An- si, 

39 ; 118 n. ; and Buddhism, 44, 211 £.; and 

the use of ordnance ... ... 336 

Chinas, Chinese ... ... ..<» ... ... 18 

Chinese script, 9 ; texts, 23 fl;. ; words in the 

Burmese language 211 1 

Chitor,tn. ... ^ 173 n. 

Ohitraketu, k, of Surasena in the Maharash- 
tra CO ... ... 66 iff. 

Chiti-asva for Satyavat ... ... ... 119 

choh, chop, shawl ..a ... ... 86 

mOhog-agyur-rgyalpo-khri-rgyal,k.,probably 

of Leh ... ... ««« ... 78 

Ohola power in S. India ... ... 230 ff „ 

a bodice ... ... ... 86 

Chowang-namgyal foi’ Thse-dbang-mam- 
rgyal, k e «>e ««« ®*® *«* 73 



362 




Chri&tian tom'b, — of St. Polycarp, — used for 

Muhammadan worship ... 356 

Chu-che, ’Suchi-rasa (<^U9irasa), a Bodhisattra., 13 
Chuhrds, the, by the Revd. J, W. Toungson, 
Sialkot : I. — Constitutions of the tnbe, caste 
divisions, 82 ; a genealogy, 83 f . ; governing 
body,intermarri^e rul^, 85 ; II. — Domestic 
ceremonies, 86 ; marriage songs, 87 — 96 ; 
marriage customs, 302; songs, 303; death 
and burial, 310 ; dirges, 337 ; III. — Religion, 
relating to Bala Shah, 340 ff . ; prayers, 353 ; 

IV. — Religions beliefs, priests, articles of 
faiith, 354 ; shnnes, rites, sacrifices, 
fetishism, ancestor worship, 355; totems... 356 
cliula, fire-place, a tattoo-mark ... .... 270 

Ohu-le, KHa4oU’Chou-tan le, Kashgar. . 2 £F., 12 

Ohumbi Valley, and elective chieftainship. 290 f. 
chungam, juncauy custom dues ... 177, 292 

chuTfily a witch ... ... 355 f. 

cMfii bracelet, 89 ; or chmd ... 94 

Churidhar, hear Simla, contains a temple of 
Shii-igul ... ... ... 247 

cknrmdJiv, food offering ... ... 310, 344, 355 

^iksananda, &ikshlnanda, ...2, Sand n., 4, 

' ' 6, 7 and n. 

Cina, Soei, Chinese dynasty ... ... ... 8 

Ginapati, CO., in the PaiTj^b ... 41,46 

Cindey, Sindhi, the' Indus,'! 73 ; also a city, 

probably HaidarS,bad in Sindh 178 

Clemens, Dr:, on the care of monuments ... 128 
Gobbullo, for Kabul ' ... ... 173,177 

Cockbum, Mr. P„- 186; and Kaimflr cave 

' drawings^ ... 194 f. 

Colombo, Collumba, visited by Richard Bell. 132 

Coltine, earth goddess 117 

Conge, Kung Bandar, q. v 168 n. 

Congo arrow heads resemble Indian pygmy 

implements ^ 189 

Coranaga, k 107 

cores of flints found in India ... 188 

pomo, branch of the Jumna 135 

Oi-imea ahd pygmy flints 189 

Crena, city -in India ... ' 210 n. 

Growe, My E., E. I. Go.’s servant ... 171 n. 

Cuddapark-a^pa, city 208 

Cuainingham, Sir - Alex., 45, and W, Tibetan 
-history, 73 ; 330; on the Hindu custom of 
naming a child after his grandfather, 

125 f. ; and -the Devanagarl alpha- 

253 f., 276 

Dabasae = men of dBus, Central Tibet ... 327 

Dabona, for-Deona- 249 

Badda 1. and II., Gm-jjara kings 125 

DagaayQil*aintheToohl YaHejr 123 


Dakkhinagarivibdra, seat of the Sagalayas ... 166 
Daksha, one of the prajdpaiis ... 5o 

Dakshina-Kosala, and Vidarbha ... 19 

Dakshinachfira, a form of Tantric worship ... 259 
Dakshimpfirava, the right side of the body ... 276 

Daladdpiij CIV alii its date ... 15S 

Dalipa, a prince ... 52 

Dalla, in Burma 221, 226 

damar^ substitute for pitch 109 

Damila Pandu, Tamil usurper 160 

ddna, word of Chiuese origin 212 

Dandi, Tochi Valley vil., 123 

dandidn, ear jewel 04 

Dangar Pir, Muhammadan saint, 122; ziarat 

in the Tochi Valley 12S 

Danish ‘kitchen midden* remains in Eng- 
land 188 f . 

Dantidurga II., a Rashtrakdta, bore the title 

Yairameghan 232 

ddrd, a rest-honse 94 

Darabgerd, the tobacco plant ... ... ... 292 

Daradas ( Ta-lo-^io), a tribe 0 

Dar4 Shikoh, Dorrish shacour, son of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan...l33 and n., 184 and 

n., 135 n., 169 and n., 170 

bow ' 271 

Dardistan, eb. ... gy 

Dards, as kings oi Khalatse ... .„ ... 239 

daHdi, a silk cloth ... ... 80 

Dashasur R^wan, slain by the seventh incar- 
nation of' Vishnu 244 

Dasrath, father of the Sri Ram Chandarji 

incarnation of Vishnu 244 

DathS,dhS.tu festival ... 298 

Ik^^tliadhatuvaihsa, work, tells the history of 

the Tooth Relic I57 

D^ham^a, a Thera 

Jdrdthdvanisa, work 153^ 104 

Dathopatissa II., k. of Ceylon... ... 159 

Dattabaung, k. of Prome 219, 222 

DattSi Khel, in the Tochi Valley ,,, ... 123, 

Da^tha and D^th^ndga, identified wrongly ... 165 
D^ud Beg. Dojd Begg, xMuhammadan officer, 

170 and n. 

daun, sdl or shored wood ... 109 

daunt, a jewel 

darud, darddfatia, obsequies 340 and n. 

Dauris, tribe of the Tochi VaUey. 122; 

customs among 213 and n* 

d^gcU, a pot 

6De-ldan-mam-rgyal, k. of Khalatse, lost 

inscription of 239 

Del|ii, home of the Goriyl Chuhrfis, 82 ; 
visited by Richard Bell, 132 and n., 

133 and n. ; Dilley, 137, 189 ; Observatory, 

234 ; and Shirigul 246 t; 306 
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Demeterj goddess «•« •** dl8 

Denmark, finds o£ stag>liom harpoon heads 

in ... 

Deo, Panjab title *.« ... 

dtd, a spirit ... ... 

Deona, Dabona in Sinnir, has a temple of 
Shirignl ... ... ••• 249, 251 

depa ( Malay % a fathom ... 1 15 

Devanagari alphabet, a theory of its origin, 

253 fi.,270 311 

Devanampiyatissa, k. of Oeylon, contempo- 
rary of A soka ... 153, 155, 157-160, 162 

Devikoshtha or Devikota ... 21 

D^wa, Hira LM, caste ... 24 5, 248 and n., 249 

Dewkt, mother of the Krishn incarnation of 

Yishnn ... ••• ••• 

'Dhagana, a Pathan Chubra ... ... ... 

Dhagesat Baud Bishi, teacher of the Bndh 

rdp incarnation of Vishnu 

Dhagisat Bawa Bishi, teacher of the Tortoise 

incarnation of Vishnu 

dhciknd, a lid ... •** *•* 

Dhamayangyi temple in Pagan 

Dhamayazika temple in Pagan 

Dhamma ... ... ... *•« 211, 257 

Dhammagara of Parakkama ... ... ... 166 
Dhammakitti, author of the Ddthdvamsa, 

165 ; continued the MaMvamsa 166 

Dhammaruchi, sect 159, 166 

Dhana, vil. in Wand ... ... .«• ••• 121 

Dhanuk Bishi, father of the tenth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu ... ... ••• 244 

Dhanyakakata, for Amaravati 298 

Dhdr, old cap. of the Paramara kings, and the 


244 

82 

244 

244 

94 

294 

294 


Parijatamanjari 

Dharla, ravine in the Panjab ... 

Dharma, duty 

dharm Jci md, adoptive mother 
Dhatusena, k. of Oeylon 

Bhdtuvamsa, the 

dlictuid^ an ornament ... ... 

dUdnkra, an oSering 

Dhola, a famous lover 

Dhribarashtra, one of the Pandus 
dhriiva, tdra^ q. v. 

Dlii’uvasena, Valabhi k. 

dhdp dSndf morning worship 

Diamond Sands, East Coast of India, scene 
of the wreck of Htoamala and the Tooth 


235 f. 

... 217 

... 50 

1 52 n. 
... 160 
153, 167 
... 309 
... 252 
310 n. 
... 17 
234 f . 
... 125 
... 252 


Belie ... ••• 

Diggaja Dasaratha, an elephant 
Dighasanda, a general under 
piYatissa, built a monastery 
named after him 
Dilawar Gh^^nd of Katoch 
Dilley, Dim, for Delhi ... , 


297 f. 

63 

Devanam- 
which was 

160 

233 

137, 139 ff., 306 


Dinant, tn. in Prance, and pygmy flint finds , 189 
Dinapuir, tn., and tobacco growing ... ' ... 292 
Dipahkara, Buddha ... ... ... ... 161 

Dzpavamsa and the Mahdvamsa and the 
Historical Tradition in Ceylon, by Wilhelm 
Geiger. A Condensed Translation by Miss 
C. A. Nicolson, M.A. — lntroductioii,153f . ; 

I.— The Dtpavamsa and the Mahavamsa in 
relation bo each other: 1 — The Composi- 
tion of the Dipavaihsa, 155 f . ; 2 — The 
Mahavamsa in comparison Vvith the Dipa- 
vaihsa, 157; 3 — The amplified Mahavamsa, 

158; II. — The Dipavaihsa and the Maha- 
vamsa in Relation to their Sources : 4 — 

The Commentary and the author of the 
Mahavamsa, 159; 5 — The Authorities, 160 ; 

6 — The Contents of the Sources, 161 ; 7 — 
Besults, 162 f. ; III. — The Historical Tra- 
dition apart from the Epic: 8. — The 
Introduction of the Samanta-Pasadika, the 
Mahabodhivamsa, the Dathavamsa, and the 
Thdpavamsa, 164 f. ; 9 — Singhalese Writ- 
ings ••• ••• *•“ ••• ••• 166 f. 

Dipava/nsattho katJidf the ... ... ... 160 

dipt and lipi 256 

Disputed succession in the Chamba State, 

Panjab ••• ... ••• ••• l'^2 

Diul in Sind and Lahori Bandar, q. r. 168 n. 

23 

... 73, 75, 3S3 

94 

... ... 836 

Dongrub-bsod*rnams, one of the Gongmapa 

family of Khalatse 241 

Dordogne in Prance, and pygmy flint finds... 189 
rDorje-thse-dpal-mi - ’agyur - dongrub - mam- 
Tgyal, k. of Khalatse, decree of ... ... 240 

Dormai, goddess ••• ... 242 

Dorrish shacour, Dara Shikoh, q, v. ...133 and 

n., 134 and n., 135 n., 169 and n., 170 
dotaraj a fiddle ... ... ..«• ... ••• '>44 

Doyd Begg, for DMd Beg, q. v. ... 170 and n. 

Dragehos, a family of Khalatse who possess 
two ancient Tibetan MS. decrees ... 240 f® 

Drangiana, co,, and the Sakas ... 39 

Dras, in W. Tibet, stone images at ... ... 330 

Dresden Congress on the restoration of 
monuments ... ... 128 

Dulla, a Bhatbi Chuhra chief 82 

Ddm, Chuhra subdivision 83 

Dungarpuri, birthplace of the Tortoise incar- 
nation of Vishnu ... 244 

Durhhasha Bishi, teacher of the Krishn 
incarnation of Vishnu ... ... ... 244 

Durga, goddess ... ... ... 259 

I Durvasa, a Bishi - ...50 £. 


Divakara, Chinese writer 
Dogras in Ladcikh 
dolu anquin ... 
Domitian, emp 
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INDEX. 


Dattagamani, k. of Ceylon, in the Mahd^ 
vOj^iscif 153 , 158 f . s in the A-ithahctthct^ 



162, 1651 

dvdda^i vrata, a ceremony 

50 

Bwapara Yuga ... 

147 

Byumatsena, k. mentioned in 

the Sdvitri- 

puja 

119 

Ea, 

198 

East Hia, China 

41 f. 

East Indies, and Richard Bell, q, 

, ... 131 ff., 


168 ff., 203 ff. 


Ecbatana, cap. of Media, 196; Ekhatana ... 198 
Egypt and the use of the square sail, 98 ; and 
the rudder, 100 and n., 117, 118 n. ; the 
home of Bangar Pir, 1*23 ; 126; pygmy flint 

finds in 189, 191, 193, 195 

Ekadanta, title of Ganesh 63 

EkMasMhara or Ekapadini, eleventh support. 283 
eliddaH day, eleventh after full or new moon. 129 

Eliora inscrip. and Bantidurga II 232 

Elsa, city in N. India 21 0 

Elsaneere, Elsameer, city in N. India ... 210 

Emerson, on gods ... 117 

English pygmy flint finds, 185 fi. ; compared 

with Indian specimens 1 88 f . 

Enshemin, Burmese, heir-apparent ... 217 n. 

Epirus in Greece, where flint instruments are 


used 

194 

Epthalites, a tribe 

... ««• 34 

erUi *ru, casuarina-tree... 

104 n. 

Esay, Isa, Christ 

139, 141 


European and Indian pygmy flints, suggested 
cause of the resemblance between them ... 191 
Evans’ (Sir John) Ancient Stone Imple- 
menfSf 185, 188; and pygmy flints ... 191—194 


Ea.hien at Pataliputra, 10 ; his account of 
Kanishka’s conversion, 41 ; Fah-Hian, and 

the Tooth Belie 297, 299 

Fan, Bi^hmi script 9 22 f. 

Fan ye, author of the Later Han Annals ... 39 
faqiron, descendants of the saint Baba ... 123 

Feng-feng-she, Chinese ambassador 35 

Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, 297 
and n. ; reference to the Tooth Relic ... 298 
Fleet, Dr. J. F., on the spelling of Thanesar. 126 
flint instruments, see Pygmy Flints ... 185 fi. 

Folklore from the Central Provinces, by 

Maidera N- Chittanah 212 E. 

Folktales from N. India, collected by Wm. 

Crooke ... 142 ff., 179 ff. 

Foucher’s (Dr. F.) L^Ari GrSco-Bouddhique 
Dii Gandhdra, book-notice 213 fi. 


France, its pygmy flints, 189 f . 1 and instru- 


ments used by the cave-dwellers of the 


Reindeer neriod 

... 193 

Frashaoshtra, the traditional father-in-law of 

Zarathustra 

... 16 

Fravishi of the Parsees 

... 196 

fresco, in the Yat-sauk Temple, Pagan 

... 293 

Futisha, Hi-tun, q, v 

... 45 

fylfot cross 

... 118 

gadJiebra, child by a former husband,. « 

152 n. 

gaffei^eil, Malay, gaflPsail 

... 103 

gagana, the sky 

... 287 

Gajabahii, k. of Ceylon ... 

... 168 

gcijrd, wrist ornament 

... 354 

gdli abuse 

... 93 

gam, kine ... ... ... ... 

201 n. 

ganibar, shelf 

248, 252 

gammadion or svastika of Scandinavia. 

.. 118 n. 

Ganapati, head, chief 

... 62 

Ganatissa, k. of Ceylon ... .«« 

... 167 

Gandak, riv 

••• 53 

gand, chaiirdvd, a bride’s shawl ... 

... 93 

Gandh^ra, 3, 6 , 37 ; or Kao-fu, cap, of Xanishka, 


40 , 45 , 47 

Gandikot, Gindecote, a Fort in the Cuddapa 

dist„ 171 and n. ; Ginsocote 

... 174 

Gan 6 sa, a picture in the Alchi Temple 

... 331 

Ganesh, festivals in his honour 

62 f. 

Ganga, riv., the Ganges, 18 ; the origin of, 

Telugu Vaishnava tale 

52 f. 

Gangadhara, Siva 

... 53 

Gahgadhikaras, a caste, and tattooing 

... 270 

Gangaikonda, Chola cap, 

... 231 

Ganges, riv., Ganga ... 18 5 52 f . ; 318, 336, 343 

gdnnd, wnst ornament ... 

... 89 

Garga, a Rishi 

... 14 

Garhwal States, 291 and n. ; titles in 

... 324 

Garka, minister, built the IChalatse bridge ... 237 

Garuda, g. 

49; 1301 

Gates, Wm., an Englishman at the 

Mogol 

Court 

.170 and n. 

GathaSf furnish no theological system. 

.. 198 ff. 

Gatty, tlie Revd. R., of Hooton Roberts in 

Yorks, on pygmy flints ... 185, 186 n., 187 ff. 

Gauda, district in Bengal 

... 18 

Gaudapada, writer 

258 1 

Gavri, wife of Siva, 58 f.j harvest festivals in 

her honour 

60 1 , 117 

Gawdapalin, temple, in Pag^n 

... 294 

Gayasur, the Banao, slain by the Biiddh-rflp 

incarnafcion of Yishnu 

... 244 

Gayatrx or Cow, for Savitri 

. 119 n. 

g ay omaratan or Mie-movtol ... 

... 201 

Gelyon, a plateau in the Panj^h 

. 248 
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Gentues, Hindues ...132 f., 135 ff., 171 f., 17fi 
gh'u, iron peroxide, found in Vindliyan caves. 187 

Get or Gilt, a tribe 34 

Getae, a tribe ... ... 36 

Geiish Azyao, soul of tbe motber kine ... 200 
Geusb Tasban, 200 ; tbe fashioner of tbe kine.. 201 

Geusb Urva, tbe soul of cattle 200 

Gbazlami, vil. in tbe Tocbi Valley 123 

gliij clarified butter ... 95 f . 

ghoroberi, a reed tent ... ... 92 

glwsJia, sound, tbe Devanagri letter ha ... 278 

ghuldm, gollum, a slave... ... ... ... 139 

Gbundakai zidrat, in Kurram ... ... ... 122 

ghungmdhs roasted wheat ... ... ... 88 

Gbuiigur Beg, a Cliubra ... ... ... 83 

GbussOr, a Obubra subdivision 83 

giaTThi wood used in Malay boat-building ... 102 f.) 

105 f., 107, 109 

Gil, a Cbubra subdivision 85, 356 

Gindecote, 171 and n. ; Ginsecote, for Gandi- 

kot ... 174 

glam~hark, substitute for oakum 109 

glossary, of words used in Malay boat-build- 
ing 109 

Go^rhga, Gosringa, q. v, 4, 7 f . 

Godavari, riv. ... *.« ... ... ... 20 

Godavari, Districts, and tbe cultivation of 

tobacco 292 

gods, represented by symbols 265 

God’s Care of His Creatures, a tale 179 

gohhr'u^ an armlet ... ••• ... ... 94 

Golcoiida, Grun’ca’rda, visited by Hicbard 

Bell 171 and n., 173, 208 f. 

Goleere, Gwalior 134 f 172 f. 

Gomasalagandba, a saint 8 

Gomati, riv. 7 f . 

Gondopbares, Yndopbares, Indo-Partbian k. 39,46 
’aGongba-rgya-mthso, Wazir of Kbalatse ... 241 
Gongmapa family, Wazirs of Kbalatse ... 240 

gon-nyirii polo ... ... 220 

Ooiipa, vil. near Leb,bas a ruined monastery, 330 
Gorakh-natli, cbaracter in tbe Giiga Legend... 213 
Goriy^, a Obubra clan ... ... ... 82, 356 

Gosringa (Go^rnga), a famous mountain.. .4, 7 f. 

gotdi lace ... 86 

gotahndldi mixture of rice, ghi and sugar ... 95 

Gotbabbaya, k. of Ceylon 1 66 

Govanbj g, of Jorna ... ... ... 251 n. 

Graspa, 76 for Lba-cben-gragspa"abum , q. v., 

74, 76 

grave-mounds, tmmdi, q, v 187 

Greek altars, 118; flint instruments, 194; 
alphabet, and tbe Sankrit, similarity of 

their forms Slfl 

Green well. Canon, of Durham, archaeologist.,. 190 
grepo, talapoy, and talapoin, q>v 267 


Gribapati, a Naga, Ki-li-bo-po-ti 8 n. 

Gruncan, Golconda ... ... 173, 208 

Guga legends ... ... 152, 213 

giiggal, incense 355 

Gujranwala, tn. in tbe Panjab ... ... 82 

Gulab Singli, of Jammb ... ... ... 324! 

guldlt a red powder ... 60, 117 

Gnmal, riv. ... 18 n. 

Gunabbadra’s Uttarapurdna ... ... ... 268 

gunas 56, 68 

Guptas, tbe, 39; and Tantric worship, 260; 

and tbe Yavana Ksbatrapas... 298 

guTt unrefined sugar 95, 301 and n. 

Gurdaspur, distinct ... ... 335 

giisi, Malay sail 106 

Glib or Get, a tribe ... ... ... ... 34 

Guzzaratt, co 210 

Gwalior, Goleere, tn 134 and n., 172 f, 

rgyalhu, Tibetan, a prince ... ... 74 n* 

rGyaldus, meaning ‘ time of tbe Tibetan 
Ladakhi kings’ ... ... ... •.» 72 

rGyalrabs, official history of Ladakh ... 73, 

74 n., 76, 78 

rGyangba-dung, royal family of Tibet ... 238 

gydni, a priest ... ... 354 f. 

rGya-sbin, k. of Kbalatse, an inscrip, of ... 239 


ha^ Devanagari letter ... 278, 286, 287 and n., 311 
haematite, iron peroxide, used in Vindbyan 


cave paintings 

... 187, 194 

Haidarabad, Cindey, tn. ••• 

178 

Haji BabMur Sdbib, a Kohat saint 

121 

Halebid, tn. in India 

180 

Hallow (Halabas, Allahabad) ... 

.. 174, 292 

hamel, a necklet 

94 

hamsa-t the sun 

287 

Han, China, 41 ; dynasty 

42, 44 

Han- Annals and the Sok, 33 flc. ; and the Sai- 

wang, 36 and theSakas, 37 ; and Kusb^ns. 89 

Hantbawadi, in Burma ... ... 219, 223 f., 227 

Hanuman, g 

129 

Ilamimannataha, a Sanskrit play 

... 236 

Har, in tbe Panjab 

... 354 

liara^ applied to Mazda ... 

202 

hardy green ... 

... 24S n. 

Hara, Siva 

259 

Harakelindtaha, a Sanskrit play 

235 

hardakalay the Devanagari letter i 

... 2S3 

H ard war, tn. in N. India ..e 

251 f. 

Hari, Vishnu 

... ... 244 

Hariali, the last day of Hdr ... 

... 248 and n. 

Hari-brabm Hishi, father of the 

Man-lion 

incarnation of Vishnu 

244 

Harichandra, physician at the court of Saka- 

sanka ... ••• 

... ... 26b 
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Haricliandra’s Champti-Jivanhliara, by T. S. 

Kiippnswami Sastri, book-notice 

Harikela, 20 ; Harikelya, for Vadga g. u. 

Haro, riv. in Afglianistan 

liarpoon -beads, Danish, 192 ; Scandinavian ... 
Harvest Festivals in honour of Gauri and 
Ganesh, by B. A. Gupte, F.Z.S. ... 60 

liass, necklet •“ 

Hastings, scene of Danish ‘kitchen midden’ 
finds 

Hauns, Chuhm subdivision 

Jiaurvatat^ salvation ... ... ... 

hearths, ancient, found in Vinadyan caves ... 
Helwan, Helouan, in Egypt, pygmy flint finds 
at ... ... ..... ...189,191,193,195 

Hemachandra 21 

HImamala princess of Kalinga, carried the 

Tooth Belie to Ceylon 

Hercules and the Brahmans 

Hermaios, Indo-Greek k. ... ... ... 

Hewgley, Hughli, tn. in Bengal 
Hha chou, modern Ning-hia district ... 

Hien-tu, place near Skardo 


268 

21 

44 

193 


189 

83 

201 

186 


297 
««. 336 
... 40 
173 f. 
... 42 
37 and n, 

Hieropolis, tn 274 

hieroglyphics, and the Devanagari alphabet, 

255; the Indian, their origin, 256 f.; the 
Hindu in Tantric literature, 258 ff ; in- 
scribed on stones, 276; the Tantric, 277 ff. ; 


281 ; and the Devan%ari 

... 282 f., 286 

Hi-Hou, Jabgu princes... 

38 ff. 

Himadri, riv. 

... 20 

Hima-Kapimsa, a Kushana 

47 

Himalaya, 13 ; Mts., Hinduism in 

... 242 ff. 

Himavat, riv. 

... ... 18 

Hinayana, reform of Buddhism 

293 

Hindu custom of naming a child 

after his 

grandfather 

... 125, 291 


Hindu, gods and the Devanagari letters, 255 ; 
hieroglyphics in Tantric literature, 258 fl:.; 
coins bearing figoi’es, 274 f. ; d^vts ... 340 
Hindues, Gentues, q. v, ...132 f., 135 fl., 171 1, 176 
Hinduism in the Himalayas, by H. A. Bose. 

I. — Vaishnava Cults, 242 fl. ; II. — Saiva 
Cults, 245 ff.; Story of Sri Gul ... 251 

Hindu-Kush, mts. ... 

Hindus, used tobacco as a medicine, 292 ; 345, 

350 : worship at Christian tombs ... ... 356 

Hirnakhash, the Danav, slain by the Man- 

lion incarnation of Tishnu 244 

Hi-tun, Eutisha, a Jabga province ... ... 45 f. 

Hinan-tsang, Hiuen-tsang, Chinese traveller, 

4, 7, 9 and n,,10, 11 and n. ; mentions Prome 

in Burma ... ... 211 

Hiuen-ying, writer 9 and n., 10 f. 

Hiuen-yuang, a Chinese writer 3 f. 

Hiung-nu tribe and the Yue-chi ... 34, 36 ; 38; 44 


Hiu-siin, a Sok state ... ... ... 34 

Hiu-Pii, k.^ ... _ 44, 

Hlaingdet in Burma ... ... ... 223 f. 

Hnamadaw Taung-gyishin, a Burmese Nat. 217 f. 

Ho k‘u ping, a Chinese envoy 44 

Hooton, tn. in E. Lancashire, in which flint 


instruments were found 
g 

Hor-yig, ancient Mongolian character in 

Khalatse inscrip 

Hoshiarpur, disk... ... 

Ho-si, part of the Tangut or Tibetan kingdom. 
How the Faqir lost his ear, a tale 
How the Sadhd was taught faith in the scrip- 
tures, a tale ...144 

Hojsalesvara temple, near Halebid ... 130 

Hrillekha, drawing of the heart ... ... 279 

hrim, the hijskshara of Sakti, a mantra,,. 279 313 


190 

117 

241 

335 

42 

143 


Hu, Hou, a people, 10 ; wiuting 

Huang-ho,> riv 

Hiian Tsang’s account of Kanishka 
Huei-kuan, Houei-kouan, a writer 

Huei-li, Houei-li 

Huei-lin, a Chinese writer ... 

Huei-yen, Houei-yen 

Huei-yuan, Houei-yuan, author of a diction- 

^ 1 ff., 5 f 14 f 

hukka-^dni hand, excommunication among 


22 
34, 42 
41, 43 

• a. 22 

11 n. 
3, 10 
22 


the Chuhras 
human sacrifice, a tale of 

Hun, meaning of 

Hdiia, a tribe, 37 ; in India 
Huns, the White... 

Hunupata, in Tibet, inscrip, at 
Husain Pdsha of Basrah 
Hutterritts, Kedarite Arab pirates 
Huvishka, a Kushana ... 

Hwemo, Kadphises, a Kushana 
Hyderabad, Hyderobadd 
hymn to Ahura Mazda 


... 85 

... 142 

... 34 

.297 and n. 
... 34 

... 330 
168 and n. 
... 137 
40, 47 
... 47 
... 176 
199 


Hyphasis, Bias, riv., and the Oxydrakai ...335 £. 


lalon, the garden of ... 117 

langoman, Burmese, brother of the king ... 292 
Ibrahim Khan, Abram Caune ... ... ... 177 

idols, introduced into India 257 

Illahum pyramid 

Index of Prakrit Words in PischeFs 
GrammatikBer PraJcrit-SpracTien ... Appen- 
dix, pp. 93—12,0 

India, and the Hu, 10 ff.; and the Indo- 
Scythians, 36 ; and the Yue-tchi, 38 ; 
distribution of power on the N. Frontier 
during the first century B, C., 40; and 
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Cliang ki’en’s report, 44 ; and Kanislika, 

46; conquered by the Kushanas, 47; the 
care of monuments in, 126; and sati, 129; 
and the travels of Richard Bell, 131 ; 

168 ff., 203 ff.; Northern folktales, 142 ff., 

179 ; 2 12 ff. ; pygmy flints, 186 S. ; visited 

by Chinese monks, 211; under the Pallavas 
and the Cholas, 230 — 232; and the Deva- 
ii%ari alphabet, 253 ff., 270 ff., 311 S. ; 
invaded by the Hunas ... ... 297 and n. 

Indian missionaries in Burma... 212 

Indian ** Half-Heads,” by H. A. Rose ... 213 
Indo-Chinese method of boat-building among 

the Malays ... 101 

Indo-Parthians .. 39 f. 

Indo-Scythian period and the Kharoslitri, 1; 

conquest of India ... 36 

Indra, g., in Telugu Vaishnava tales, 52 f., 

58 1; 119 n. ; or 'Sakka, 155; 202; 242 n.; 247 
Indradyumna, Tamil k..,. ... ... ... 48 

Indrani, represented by hieroglyphics ... 282 
Indus, riv., 37 and n., 44, 318 ; the bridges 

237— 239; 325, 329 

Industian, Hindustan 1S3 

inhumation, an ancient practice in India ...194 f. 
Inscriptions, in the Kangra Yalley, 19; of 
the Salotgi pillar, 21 ; in Bhopal, 47 ; Rock 
inscriptions at Mulbe, 72 if. ; recording 
self-immolation, 129; of the Achaemenides, 

197 n« ; of R^ajara^a 11., 230; at Rlialatse, 

237 ff.; the Allahabad, 260; on Yassudeva’s 
coins, 276 ; in the Yat-sank Temple, 
Pag4n, 293; 294 ; at Anuradhapura, 296 1; 

299; at Saspola, 825 ff, ; at Alchi-mkhar 
Gog, 329 ,* in the Sarada character, 330 ; in 
modern Tibetan dBu-med character ...331 f. 
Iranian Religion, by Dr. C. P. Tiele — contd. 

from Yol. XXXIY. p. 66 196 ff. 

Ii-avati, Ravi, riv, ... ... ... ... 17 

iron- peroxide, hematite, in Vindhyan cave 

paintings ... ... 187, 194 

Irrawaddy Yalley, Upper, professed the 

Mahayanist School of Buddhism in the 
11th century A, D. ... ... 212; 218 £.; 293 

Isa, Esay, Christ ... 139, 141 n. 

Isa, brother of Musa Nikka ... ... ... 124 

Isa Kh^l Kabul Khels, a Kuz*ram sept ... 122 

Isis, g 118 

Isl^m Khan RUmi, title of Husain Pasha., . 168 n. 
Ispahan, tn , 136 n. ; Ispawhawne ...137 ; 108 n. 
Issi-kul, Turkish name of Lake Lop-nur... 11, 36 

Isurumuniya Rock Temple, Ceylon 297 

I-taii, Yue-ta, a tribe 34 

I’tsing, Chinese traveller, 2 ; 41 ; mentioned 
Prome ... — ... ... ... *»* 211 

I-ts’un, Ta Yue-chi, ambassador to China ... 44 


izzat, estimation of others, Panjabi ... ... 85 

Jabgu princes, the fii-Hoii ... ... 40,451 

jd6 namaz, Oliuhra funeral gift ... ... 310 

Jafar Kb^n, Lord J offer Cawna, minister 
under Aurangzeb ... 137 n., 138 n., 139, 140 n- 
jdgd, a whole night’s worship ... ... 248 f . 

JagannaDh, Joggernat, image 171, 298 

Jagraof Mahasd, a festival ... ... 252 

Jahanahad, John a Badd, Delhi .. 132, 135, 173 

Jahangir, Emp. ... 134 n., 186 n., 137 and n. 

Jahve 203 

Jains and salle^han a, q. V. ... 129 

Jaipur Observatory and its Builder, by 
Lieut. A. ff. Garrett, R. E., and Pandit 
Cliandradiiar Galeri, notice of ... 234 

Jai Singh, Raja ... ... 132 

Jaitak, in the Panjab, Shirigul temple at ... 250 

jalaliri, water-vessel ... 247 

Jalalabad, tn 45 

jaldsouy idol, of Mahasu set up in water ... 252 

jdlindraphul, a design 118 

Jama, Yama, g. ... ... ... 116 

Jambndvipa, CO., 21, 41, 46; or Jambudvipa, 

167, 167 

Jambu-ki'Dhar, peak near Jambu, in the 


Pail jab ... ... 

242 n. 

Jamb ulus, a traveller 

314 

Jambiipaidus, reign of the Jammu 

kings in 

Mulba ... 

72 

J am daggaii Ri shi 

... 242 and n. 

Jamdaggaiiji, father of the Paras Ramji in- 

carnation of Vishnu ... 

244 

u Jam-dbyangs, Ladakhi k. 

... 80 

Jammu, in the Panjab, 72 ; and 

the title 

Deo 

324 

Jamna, riv. 

50 

Jamna, Shirigul temple at 

249 

jandzcii Glmhra funeral rite 

310 

janeo, Brahmanical cord 

.181 

Japan 

118 n. 

jasper flakes in the Vindhyas ... 

185 f. 

JaswalRajas of Ainb use the title of Chand. 324 

jati, teakwood, used in Malay boat-building, 

103, 105-107, 109 

Java oot »*« ».« 

128 

Jaxartes, riv. 


J ayabhata I. , Gimj j ara k. 

125 

Jayasiiigh’s (Sawai) observatories 

231, 

Jaypur State, pygmy flint finds 

185 n. 

Jeii-kia-lan or Sha-lo-kia, a monastery. ,« 41 f. 

Jeram, fishing village in Selangor 

... 103 n. 

Jesson, Mf Win,, mentioned in 

Factory 

Becorcls 

171 11 

Jetavana Vihara and Stfipa 

298 

Jhae, Chuhra subdivision 

... ... 82 

jhal'd, sweeping away ... 

... 365 


INDEX. 


jhh' 2 ?lmnlv, blow away ... ... ... ... 355 

Jhaiimpni for Piaslitaj S3 ; 350 f., 353 ; or 

Alif Chela 354 

Jhiwai’j Cimlira subdivision «.<, 83 

Jliojar, vil. in the Panjab 247 n. 

Jindaii, a poet, two Panjabi Love Songs by... 333 

jinn^ a spirit 356 

Jivandhara, legend ... ... ... ... 268 

Jiwar, character in the Gi^ja Legends ... 152 
Jiianagupta, Ch., translator... 6, S, 23 

Joao Witt, 189 n. ; an English renegade at 
the Mogul Court, probably J. White, q. 

134, 138, 189 n., 140 

Joggernat for Jagannafch 171 

John a Badd, Jahanabad, Delhi ... 132, 135, 

187,170,173 f. 

Jorna, in the Jubbal State ... 251 and n., 252 

Joseph 353 

Jnan-jnan, the, and the Yue-chi 39 

juncameer, jnncanner, collector of customs ... 292 
juncan, chungam, customs, 177, 210; or jun- 

292 

Jung, a tribe of Tue-chi 42 

Jung-k’ii, a province 38 


kahir lar, a banyan tree near Bharoch ... 118 
Kabits, couplets, addressed to Paras Ram. 244 1 
Kabul and Kao-fu, 45, 49 ; home of the 


Pathan Chuhras, 82 ; or Oobbull ... 173, 177 

Kabulistan coins ... ... ,,, 40 

Kabul Khll Waziris, Kurram sept ... 119 fp. 

kacli, glass 

Jcaclichi lassi, water with milk... ,,, 95 

ikachcM pinm^ or hhdji, rice-flour and sugar . 302 
Kachhalj a character in the Gfija Legend ... 152 

lcaclim\ a dru^ oo 

Kadaoa plates ... 232 

Kaclapa, Cuddapah, Car’ra’pa 208 

Kadphises, Kushana king ... ^7 

Kadur inscrip,, recording self-immolation of 



kdfila, caravan ... ... ^ 

Kafiristan, ancient Kia-pi-slii contained 
monastery built by Kanishka ... 41^ 45 

Kahan, tn. in Egypt, sickle set with flints, ’ 
found at 

Kahlur, Bilaspur, and the title, Chand ... 324 
Kailasa, abode of Siva ... gg 

Kaimdr Hill, pygmy flint finds, 186; cave- 

^ drawings 294 f. 

Ivaira,^ Khera, on the Bombay Coast, and the 

cultivation of tobacco 292 

Kairavas, a people ... 

Kaitabha, a demon 289 

abstraction ... ... "49 


a Malay measure ... ... 

Kakusandba, 156; aiitlior of the Singh, 
Dhatuvamsa ... ,,, ... 167 and 11 ; 295 

Kalabagh, mts, ... ... ... 4^ . 251 

Kala, Kaga, k ,,, ...164 

Kalasoka’s dream ... ... 

Kalavastra, Kalostra, Kharoshtra ... 18 n. 

Kalhana, historian ... ... ... 231 n 

Kali, goddess 54 f, ^ 260, 289 


251 and n., 252 
353 


Kaliane, Chujifa subdivision ... 

'K.iilidiirgii, tn 

Kaliya, a snake ... ... 

Kali Yuga ... ... ... 

Kallar, caste of Tirumangai Alvar ... ... 229 

kalU, scones ... ... 94 

Kalp-briklish, the tree of Paradise ... 242 n. 

Kalushaiitara, Kalushadhara, &c., for 
Kharoshtra ... ... ... 4 

Kalinga, Kia^lin-ngo, kingdom, 20 ; and 
Danfeidurga II., 232 ; and the Tooth Relic. 297 f 
Kama, g., 259, 262, 264 f., 270, 272; festival, 

273 f., 277, 281 f.; 313 


Danti- 


kamalf lotus ... ... \iq 

TT-zw - _ «... ... 

Hamarupa, Ko-'nio-lou, kingdom ,,, ... 20 

Kamboja, K.^W. of India ... ... [[[ Ig 

Kam-diian, the cow of plenty ... ,,, 242 n 

Kami, 259 ; -kala, figure on coins ... 274 f., 280 

K^mikhya temple, Assam 077 

Kamil, g j., 

Hamyeshtayah, ceremonies 273 

Kanalpur, bii-tbplace of the Boar incarnatiL 

of Tisbnu 

KaMchanpar, city 

Kauchi, Kiu-che, 20; 231 ; and Danti- 

d«rga II 

Kandahar, taken by Akbar "i’gg ^ 

Kandai-a, a son of the Bmp. SbSb Jabdn, 
founded the Goriye Chubrds go 

landon, vil. in the PaJIjab ' ... 243 

Kangts, a caste 246 and n., 248 and a 

kangan, an armlet 

kangnd, kangni, a bracelet ... gg 

K‘ang-nu, a race ]" gg 

Kangra, inscrips., 19 ; and titles 324 ■ 335 

Kanika, monastery near Sanid, in W. Tibet ! 830 
Kanishka, k. 9, 17 ; and the Sob, 33 ff • 

Buddhist Council of 211 

Kanitthatissa, k. of Ceylon d. 162 

kanka num, a copper ring ... j gi 

K^nacla Language, English Grammar of, by 

^Br. P. Kittel, book-notice 64 

Kan-pou-tche, kingdom ... 3 49 

K^sasur, slain by the eighth incarnation of ’ 

Hansu, a province ... a a 

KantidSva, k. in Telugu tale ’ 52 
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Kariwar, a Paujab title ... ... 324 

Kaiiwar Brabma, an ancestor of the Ohiihras. 88 
Kanjakubjiiij Brahman... ... ... ... 55 

Kan ying, Chinese ambassador ... ... 89 

Kao-£u, 83 ; modern Kabul, 40 ; a Jahgu 
province, its probable location, 45; Tu-mi, 

46 f. ; Kapilaor Kaj^iraj Kasmira ... ... 37 

Kapiia, a rishi ,,, ... ... ... 52, 55 

Kapilavatthu, birthplace of Buddha... ... 167 
Kapisu, Kapi§a,co., 12 ; contained a monastery 
built by Kanishka ... ... 41 f. 

Kapdrthala, titles in ... ... ... ... 824 

Jcardhi^ frying-pan ... ... ... ... 94 

hardht, a sacritice ... ... ... 354 £. 

Kara-Kash riv., the Gomati ... ... ... 8 

I'circM, a ladle 94 

kdrddrs, officials ... ... ’... ... ... 252 

Kargii, Muhammadan vil. in Tibet ... ... 72 

kartdii, an anklet ... ... ... ... 94 

Karmandi Khei Waziris, a Kurram sept ... 122 
Karmarapataka, Kiu~vio-lo’'pO'tc}i a ... 20 f. 

ICarna, a Pandu hero ... ... ... ... 17 

Kariiawafci, mother of the Tortoise incarna- 
tion of Vishnu 244 

Karnul, Srisaila, co., and the Pallavas ... 232 

kar^ans^ priests ... 201 n. 

Kartse, in Tibet ... 78 ; -828 

Karunyap*^taka ... ... ... ... 21 

Karhr, tn. ... ... 231 

Kashap Rishi, teacher of the Bawan inoarna- 
o£ Vishnu ... ... ... ... ... 244 

Kashgar, called, Kharoshtra, 1; 3 f., 

6 If.; Shu- le ' 34 1, 37, 41 n. 

Kashgaria, cradle of the Kharoshtri writ- 
ing 1 

Kashmir and the Sakas, 40 ; and Kanishka, 

46 f. ; under a Ladakhi k., 74 n. ; Buddhist 

migration from ... 330 f. 

Kassapa ««• ... ... ... ... ... 295 

Kasu Ohaidja, Ka^u Oaidya, mythical patron. 16 

Kasyapa, (Ka 9 yapa) Bodhisattva 23 

Icatharchdl, a plant ... ... 247 

Katoch Rajas and the law of succession, 233 ; 
use the suffix, Chand ... ... 324 and n, 

ka0rdf a cup ... ... 93 

kattdr, cattar, a sword 136 

Katumbatli, in the Coimhatoor dist.... ... 269 
Kaul Rishi, father of the Boar incarnation 
of Yishnu ... ... ... ... ... 244 

Kaumarapaurika, Kiu-mo-lo-pou-lij city ... 20 

Kaiisala, Kiao-sa-Io, city 20 

Kaushalya, mother of the Sri Ram Chandar- 

jl incarnation of Vishnu 214 

KauSlkasutra, work quoted ... « 270 f. 

Kavantissa, father of Dutthagamani ... 167 
Kavares, cloth dealers, and tattooing ... 269 


Kazunnain, for Tadundat, vil. in Hauthawadi, 
Burma ... ... ,,, 2l9 

Kedah, in the Malay Penin. ... ... 08, 106 

Kelantan, in the Malay Penin. ... ...115 

kelidang wood, used in Malay boat-building, 

105 C, 109 

Keohthal, feudatory State of GarhwaL 291 and ii. 
Kerkuk (called Kirkway) city near Bag- 
dad ... 169 m 

Kesh, CO 11 n. 

Kha, Devanagau letter ... 289, 311 

Khafstras, a people of the Avesta ... ... 18 

Khalatse, Tib. vil., 74; inscrips, at, 237 ffi.; 

329 and n® 

Khalifa Nika, 3 i(xr£^f in Kurram ... ... 121 

Khand, zidrat, in Kurram ... ... 122 

an ass ... ... ... ... ...14f. 

khdrd langdi, a bride’s mother ... ... 94 

Kharhu, Lamaist vil. in Tibet ... ... ... 72 

khardalf white mustard... ... ... ... 88 

Kharoliah, vil. iu Sialkot ... ... 82 

kluiroit, wood ... ... .. ... ... 247 

Khuroshtha, a rishi^ inventor of the-Kiiarosh- 
thi writing ... ... ... ... ... 9, 22 

Kbaroshthi in Khalatse insciip. ... 239 n. 

Kharoshtra Country and the Kharoshtri 
Writing hy Sylvain Levi, translated by 

Mabel Bode Iff. 

Kharoti, S. of Kabul ... ... ... ...18n. 

kharpanch, most troublesome member of 
a Pancliayat ... ... .T. ... ... 85 

Khas or Parbatiya, the Gurkha writing ... 8 

Kbasa, Kha 9 a, Himalayan tribes 8 

Khattaks, a Kurram sept ... 119 

khaviSy a spirit ... ... ... 356 

Jchazd7i>a, the treasury ... 133 and n., 134, 172 

Chiihra funeral rite ... ... .. 310 

hhinwar, a gable .. ... ... ... 247 f. 

Khirapala, grove ... ... »•* ... 156 

Khizzar Khels, Tochi Valley sept 122 

Khojaki zidrat in Maura ... ... ... 124 

Khojal KhM Waziris, a Kurram sept ... 121 
Khonje, Ghuhra subdivision ... ... ... 83 

Khost in Afghanistan ... ... ... 122 f. 

Khotan and Sikshananda, 2, 4, 7 ,* and Kha- 
roshtra, 8 ff. ; 34; and the Kushanas ... 47 

Khri-rgyal, Tibetan k. ... ... 78 

Khrom, name occurring in the Saspola 

insciip. 325 ff. 

Khshthra, Parsee divine being 200 

K Tang, a Tangut kingdom ... ... 42 

Kiao-ming (Buddliaya-sas) ... 12 

ICiadou, Kharoshtri script ... 9, 12, 14 ; 23 

Kia-lou-che-toha, Kharoshtlia ... 13 f. 

K’ien-tun, eo. 45 

Kinindas, a kingless race ... 290 
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Kipin, 3 • and tlie Saiwang, 1-^4, 36, 37 and n,, 

38 ; 40 f. ; and the Kiishanas ... ...46 f. 

Kirkway, modern Kerkuk ... ... ... 169 

Ivirnakashap, the Danav, slain by the Barah- 

rdp incarnation of Vishnu 244 

Kirpal Chand of Katoch ... 233 

Kistna, Krishna, called Kissna, 175f., 178; 

dist. and the cultivation of tobacco ... 292 
Kitavas, a people .. ... ... ... 18 

Kittel’s (Dr. P.) Grammar of the Kannada 
Language in JEnglish, book-notice... ... 64 

K’in-tsiu-k’io, Koziilokadphises, a Knshana 38:ff. 
Kiynk, Hiung-nu prince, murdered ... ... 33 

hUm, the bijdkshara of Kama, a mantra ... 313 
Klinkert, on Malay boats, 102 n., 103 and n , 

104 n., 105 n., 106 n. 
K6-bo Dahchi, a Japanese Buddhist teacher. 13 

Kochchengan, a Cliola 231 

Koei-hi, disciple of Hiueii-Tsang ... ... 21 

Kogyilok Pagoda, in Prome ... ... 219 

Kohat, shrine -at ... ... ... ... 121 

Kohmari, site of the Gosrihga mt. ... 8 and n. 

Uh, a Waziii loaf 122 and n., 123 

hole, bunches of nails, a tafctoo-mark ... 269 

kolek, Malay canoe ... 100, 104 

Koliya, tn. by Rama’s son 167 

Konclasabh^vi, city 130 

Kohkana, Xinpf-He-na, kingdom ... 20 f. 

Kontiputtatissa, a Thera 164 

KopA/lpnrl, birthplace of the Paras Rdnijt 

incarnation of Vishnu 244 

Koppam, battle 230 

kosaki kusak, wood used in Malay boat- build- 
ing 109 

KGsala, Kcpala, 3; and Kundina, 19; and 
Dantidurga 11. ... ... ... 232 

koy, a Malay measure ... 102 £., 105 

koyan, a Malay weight ... ... ... ... 113 

Kozulokadphises, identified with K'iu-tsiu- 
kho, 40; used Buddhist images on coins ...46 f. 
k'rarji, wood used in Malay boat-building ... 109 

Krishn incarnation of Vishnu 244 

Krishna, Kissna 175 f., 178 

Krishna, 57 ; 63, 250 

Krishna J., a Rashtrakilta aixd Dantidurga II, 232 
Krishnamacliariar’s (Pandit R. V.) Parvati 

Farinaya, book-notice 215 f. 

Krislmaraja III., Akaiavarsha, a Rashtrakdfca. 21 

Krita Tuga I47 

Kshama, the earth, the Devanagari la ... 278 
Kshatrachudamani of Yadibhasimha, with 
critical and explanatory notes by T. S. 
Kuppuswami Sastriyar, book-notice ... 96 
Kshp-drakas of the Mahdbhdrata and the 

Oxydrakai 290; 335 

Kuan-ting, Commentator ... ... ... 23 


Kuber, bhanddri, celestial steward ... 242 n. 

KMawsliin, title of two Burmese Nats ... 222 
Kuei-shaung, a Hi-nou principality 38, 45 

hujutn, lamps made of dough ... ... ... 92 

Kfikhan, dist. in Burma ... ... ... 226 

Kukunor, Chinese province ... ... ... 42 

jiUla, spinal cord ... ... ... ... 285 

Kulaiwahdsatantra, work quoted ... 256 

Kulasekhara, an Alvar, date of ... ... 228 

Kiilata, Kou-lo, city ... ... ... 20 

Kumaraguptas, I. and II. ... ... ... 125 

Kumaiajiva, Buddhist writer ... ... ... 13 

KumarapataTka], Kiii-nio-lo-'po-tch’a^ king- 
dom 20 

Kunar, riv. 45 

Kundina, cap. of Yidarbha, and Kosala ... 19 

Kuug Bandar, Conge, port on the Persian 


Gulf 

168 n. 

Jcu ninth, a red powder ... 

117 

K’un-mo, a Saka prince ... 

36 

K'un-sie, Hiung-ru k. ... 

44 

Kiin-tu, a Sbk State 

34 

Kuppuswami Sastriyar’s ( Mr. ) 

Kshatra- 


chuddmani of Vddtbhasirhha, 96 ; The Cham- 
jgu-Jwandhara of Harichandra, Look- 

no tictrs 2f5g 

Kural, Tamil poem 129 

Kilratt Alvar 230 

Kurm, Tortoise, incarnation of Vishnu ... 244 

Kurnool, Candanna ... 175 u. 

Knrram W^ziris, their shrines ... 119 

Kurstndma or genealogy of the Ohnhras. 83, 343 
a jacket ... ... ... ... ... 85 

Kurujangala, tn. mentioned in the Maha- 

bharata I7 

Knru-kshetr, a battlefield 242 n. 

Kurukshetra, riv. X8 

Kurus, a people ... ... ... ... 18 

Kushan rulers, 33 ; kingdom, 33 ; date, 39 ; 
and the Jabgu provinces 45 f. 

Kusinagara pagoda 43 

Kuvara Lakshamana, Kumara Lakshma, 
general under Yira BeMla, committed self- 

immolation ... ... 130 

Kuveni, a sorceress, 158 ; legend 167 

Kii-yen, a place among the Hiung-nu ... 44 

Kuzulo-Kadphises, a Kushana ... 33, 44 

Kyaingthin, in Shan Country, Burma ... 223 

Kyanzittha, k. of Pagan 294 

Kyankkd Onmin, Buddhist Cave Temple, 

Pagan ... 293 t 

Kyauktaldn Hngetpyittaung, in Burma ... 222 

Kyaukthanbat, tn. in Burma 225 

Kyawdin Nawrata, k. of Hanthawadi ... 227' 
Kyawzwa, or Ngazishin, a Burmese Nat ... 221 
Kyawzwa, k, ... 221 
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K yinj o, k. of Taung-ngii ... 223 

Kyizo, prince of Pagan, 225 ; a Burmese Nat, 226 


lay Devanagari letter ... ... 278, 286 ff., 311 

Labant^, Ohuhr^ subdivision 83 

Lachchala D6vi, wife of Tribhuvanamalla 

Vira Somes vara 130 

Ladakh, 74 and n. ; religion of, 76 f . ; and 
the Baltis, 75, 81 ; 238 ; find Buddhism, 

239 n., emigration of Buddhist monks into, 

330 f. 

Laddkhi kings in Mulba, 72; list of, 73 f. ; 

inscrips. 78; 80 

Laddar, Chuhr^ subdivision 83 

ladd'if a sweetmeat «.• *«« ... ... 93 

La Devi, goddess 242 

Idgit Cliuhra marriage functionary ... 86, 91, 94 

IdMsri, a plant 247 

Lahnda or W. Panjabi, dialect of love songs 

by Jindan ... 333 

Labor, tn 173, 177 f.. 305 

LSihoribandar, port .«• .... 168 and n„ 178 

Lahoul, vil. in 'ribet 74 

Lake dwellings, Swiss, and pygmy flints. 190 and n. 
Lakenheath (in Suffolk) pygmy flints agree 

with the Indian 189 

Lakshmi, in Telegu YaishnSiva tales ... 49 f. ; 

118, 131 

Lai Beg, a Ohiihrd «•* 83 

L^lb^gi Mehtars, a Chubra sept ... 82 n 

LalitamgraUarajandtakai Sanskrit play ... 235 

Lalitavistaraf work, compared with parallel 

texts in Chinese 23 ff. 

Lamayuru, Tung-Drung, vil. in Balu-mkhar. 292 

Lambagraoh, Pauj^b State, titles in 324 

Lampaka, Lan-jg'o, kingdom 20 

Langawati, mother of the B^wan incarnation 

of Yishnu 244 

Langdarnia, Ladakhi k. ... ... 72 f., 76 

Lahk^, Ceylon, 151 ; and Gotama Buddha, 

153 ; or Tambapanni 156, 165 

Zartt, bridegroom... 92 

L’Art Greco-Bouddhique du Gandlidrat by 
Dr. F. Poucher, book-notice ... 213 f. 

lassiy whey ... ... ... ••• ••• 340 

Lata, kingdom, and Dantidurga II 232 

laung, nose jewel, 91; or clove, a tutem ... 356 
law of succession among ruling families of 

the Pailjab Hill States 233, 291 

Lawkdnanda Temple, Pagan ... 294 

Lde, Laddkhi title 76 f. 

Leh in Tibet, 74 f., 77 ; kings of, and K.ha- 
latse, 237 ff. ; and Alchi-mkhar Gog... 325, 

327 f., 333 


Legends of GOga, 152; and the custom of 

painting half the body 213 

legends of the Tooth Belie ... ... 297 f. 

Legends from the Panjdb, by H. A. Bose. 300 ff. 

lepa, Upi, the colouring of letters 256 

lha chen, royal Laddkbi title 74 n. 

Lha-chen-nag-lug, k. of Tibet, inscrip, of. 237 f. 
Lhasa dyn. conquered W. Tibet ... ... 328 

Z/m i7io, an altar ... ... ... ... ... 76 

Liang-Wu-ti, emp. of China ... 211 

Lichchhavis, a kingless nation 290 

Liebich’s, Prof. Bruno, Sanskrit Lesehuch, 

book-notice 184 

Liege finds of miniature implements 190 

Likir, vil. in Tibet 74 

Lilavati, widow of k. Parakkamabdhu ... 165 
Lildwatt, mother of the Boar incarnation of 

Yishnu ... 244 

Lincolnshire pygmy flints, 187 ; and the 

Yindhyan 190 

Lion incarnation of Yishnu 244 

lipi, lepa, q. v ... ... 256 

Why having pan 94 

Lohapidsada, Ceylon temple ••• ... 297 f, 

Lolla, commentator, on Phallic worship. 262 f ., 

288 

Lopdmudrd, a woman mentioned in the 
Pui‘anas ... ... ••. **• ... 317 

Loyang, tn. in Houan, China ... 211 

Lu-chen (Louchen), a Bdkshasi ... ... 13 

Ixingi or sdyay petticoat ... ... •• 86 

Lunka, variety of tobacco ••• 292 

Lut§, Chuhpd subdivision «., ... 83 


ma, Devanagari letter 289, 311 

Machchi, Chubra subdivision 83 

Machh, Fish- incarnation of Vishnu ... ... 244 

mdclii or jliiwar, water-carrier 92 

Mack-AUam Oawne, for Malik Alam Khdn ... 177 
Mackenzie’s (Coh) collection of ancient coins.. 274 
Madan, g. of love ... ... ... ... 118 

Madana, composer of the Farijatamanjari ... 235 

Madana, g. 272 

Madan Sain, Rdja of the Koonthal State. 291 n. 

Maddr Baba zidrat, in Wana 125 

Madda KhMs, a Tochi Valley sept ... 122 f. 

JVladho Kitav, the Ddnav, slain by the Kurm 
incarnation of Vishnu • •*« ••• 244 

Madhu, a demon 289 

Madhurakavi, an A][var, date of ... ... 228 

Madhyama, goddess ... ... ... 312 

Madrakas, a people in the Mahabharata ««« 17 

Madras, a people 17 

Madras, tn. Madderass Lepotan, &c. ... 132 

Magadha co, • ••• ••• ••• 
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M aJidhlidrata^ tlie; notice of Sorensen’s Index 

to the names in it. Part II. 18-1 

Mahdbhdrata, the, and the Kshndrahas ... 3o5 

Mahabodhi temple, Pagan ... 291 

Mahdhodhivamsa, the, 153; and the Malidbo- 
dhiva'iiisakathd . 0 ^ ... ... 159; 164 

Mahadev, Siva, 244; as an ancestor of the 

Bala Shah ... ... .«• ... 844 

Mahadeva, g. ... 148 

Mahdgiri, a Burmese Nat ... 217 ff., 221 fF. 

Mabakassapa, convener of the 1st Buddhist 

Council... ... 155 

maJidlakshmi^ food offering ... 61 

Mahanama, reputed author of the Maha- 

... 160 f.,163ff. 

Mah^pratapa, k 167 

Mabapurusa, source of life ... ... ... 116 

Mahaiashtra, co. ... ... ••• 56 

Maharashtri, dialect of the Parijdtamaujari,. 236 
Mahasammati, k , mythical ancestor of 

Buddha... ... ... 153, 167 

mahdsatit self-immolation ... ... ... 129 

Mahasena, k. of Ceylon 153, 162 f 298 and n. 

Mah^siva, k. of Ceylon 158, 162 

Mah^su, feaiva cult ... ... ... 245, 252 

Mahathihathd, k. of Ava 220 

Mahdvathsa^ and the I)i^avamsa,q. r.... 153 ff. 

mahavaVi lac dye... ... ... ... “• 182 

Mahavihara 160 ff. ; 296 ff. 

Mahayana monks 293, 298 

Mahay dnaratnam^ghasMrai work, lost in 732 

A. I) 211 

Mahayanist School of Buddhism in the 
Upper Irrawaddy Yalley in the 11th cen. ... 212 

Mahendravarman, a I’allava 125 

Ma Hha, princess of Kalihga, and the Tooth 

Eelic 297 

Mahinda, son of Asoka, in Ceylon, 157 ; 

cremated ... 160 ; 162, 164 f. 

Mahinda 1Y„ k, of Ceylon ... 165 

Mdi Kundalan, and Bala Shah ... 343 

waindt, henna &6 

mdi pand, Chuhra ceremony 88 

Mai Trigisti and Bala Shah 345, 353 

Maitreya, Bodhisattva, the future Buddha. 8 ; 

330 f. 

Maitreyan, word on a stone figure at Bras ... 330 
mdld^ a necklace ... ... ... ... ... 247 

Malacca straits ... .. ... 97 f., 105 

Malakhta, Mo-lo-klu-clia^ in South India ... 21 
Malava, kingdom, 20 ; and Uanfci- 

durga II. ... 232 

Malavas, the Malloi, q. v 290 

Malay Peninsula, Boats and Boat-Building, 

r 97 ff. 

Male tattooing among the Todas ... ... 270 


maligudi'phUi Jasmine ... ... ... ... 269 

Malik Alam Khan, Mack Allam-Cawne ... 177 
Mallabucks, Murad Bakhsh ... ... 133 1, 170 

Mali! Khcl Tdris,- Kurram sept ... 120 

Malioi, Malavas, a kingless nation, 290; and 
Alexander the Great ... ... ... ... 335 

Mamau in the Toclii Yalley ... 122 f. 

Maman Pir ziarat, in the Tochi Yalley ... 124 
Mamin or Patan zidrat, in the Toch! Valley.. 125 
mammoth age and pygmy flints ... 189, 193^ 195 
x\lan, riv. in Burma ... ... ... ... 219 

Manal, in the PanjPib, Shirigul temple at ... 248 
Man Ohand of Jaswan first used in the title 

‘Singh’ ... 324 

Mandadipa, Lanka ... ... ... ... 156 

Mandale Bodaw, Burmese Nat ... 217,224,227 

Mandhata, teacher of the Fish incarnation 

of Vishnu .. 2-14 

Mandi, Punjab State, titles in 324 

MandQri Sayyids, a Kurram sept ... 121 f. 

mandwat wheat ... ... ... ... ... 249 

Mimggyu, Buddhist Monastery in W. Tibet . 330 
warn, jewel in the rattle -snake’s head ... 117 
Mandipadma, woman mentioned in a Ladakhi 

inscrip.... ... ,,, 78 

Manipfira, 2nd chahra 264, 285 

Manj Gobindra, father of Bala Shah ... 343, 353 

manica, a string of beads .. 89 

Mankotia, Panjab family, use the suffix Deo. 324 

Man-kii, k. of An-si 39 

Manmathakala, wife of Kama ... ... 283 

Mannaikkiidi, scene of a Pallava defeat, 

possibly Mannai ... 231 

Mansard war, lake, birthplace of the Maohh 
incarnation of Vishnu ... ... ... 244 

Mantramahohadhij work, quoted ... 285 — 289 

7iiantras, and the Tanfcric cult ... 259 

Manu, father of k. Saryati ... ... 51 

Manu, the Hindu law-giver ... ... ... 317 

Manucci, historian ... 204 n. 

Manuha, k. of Thaton, 222; a temple in 

Pagan 294 

Marana, a cowherd ... ... ... ... 130 

Mara Panga Shahid, a martyr, zidrat of ... 123 
Mardak, Babylonian creator ... ... 197, 201 

Margha, tn. in the Tochi Valley ... ... 122 

Mari-Ma, Mary Mother ... ... ... 269 

marriage rules among the Ghuhras, 85 ; songs, 87 

Mai'uduk, creator ... ...201 

Mar-yul for Ladakh ... 77 

mashak, an inflated skin 178 ii. 

masrUf silk cloth ... ... 249 

Mastikkal, stone to commemorate a mahdsati, 129 
Matangi, mother of the tenth incarnation 
of Yishnu ... ... 244 

Mathi, Chuhra subdivision ... ,,, ,,, 83 
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... 7 n- 
... 255 
39, 46 
217, 224 
217, 223 
... 125 
257 
4S £„ 57 
... 288 
... 122 
dvali ...166 
198—203 


Mailiura, bn. 3 ; Pillar, 7 ; and tlie Sakas, 33 ; 

37 ; Observatory 
Matriclieta or Asvaglioslia 

picture of tbe Motliei 
Hanes, Indo-PaTtliian k. 

Haling Miiibyd, Burmese Nat 
Manng P6 Tu, Burmese Nat ... 

Manra, viL in the Tochi Yalley 
Manryas invented idols... 

Maya, illusion ... 

Maya, goddess 

May amis, a Kurram sept 
Mayiirapada Tbera, autbor of tbe Tuj 

Mazda Ahura - 

mchoil rim, altar, 77 f. ; or man-ihang. 80 f. ; 331 

Mecca, _ ...3-13, 3p 

medang, wood used in Malay boat-buildiiig... 109 

Medaw Sbwosaga, Burmese Nat 2y, 223 

Medba, intelligence 278, 284 

Media ... •; 

mil, ObnhrS. marriage feast 

men, and self-immolation 129 

mentangor, wood used in Malay boat-building. 109 
meranti, wood used in Malay boat-building, 

103, 107, 109 

merawan, wood used in Malay boat-building, 

102, 107, 109 

merlau, wood used in Malay boat-building, 

107, i09 

Meuse Valley pygmy flints . 

Mexico 

Mian Gopal Singb of Obamba... 

Mlto Sucbet Singb of Obamba 
Miciian zidrat in ... ... 

Mi Hnin ®, wife of Maung Po TO Nat 

Milsa, tn., modem Sabkar ... ... 

Mindon, tn. in Burma, 218; SagO Mindon, 

Mingalazedi temple, BagOn ... 294 

Miugaung II., k. of Ava . . . 220 ; I. 

Mingaunggyi, k, ... 

MintbS. Maung Sbin, Burmese Nat 
Ming Ti, Bmp, of China 

Mingyizwa, k. ... 

Min llnaba, Burmese Nats ... 

Min Kyawzwa, Burmese Nat ... 

Min SitbO, Burmese Nat 
Mintaragyi, Burmese Nat 
Miuye Auugdin, Burmese Nat... 

Miny^hingatbO, b. of Taung-ngO 

Minyizaw, k. of PagOn 

MirOsi, ObubrO subdivision ... ... 

village bard 85 f., 91, 0 

Mir Jumla, Meer Jnmla, councillor to tbe 

Emp Sbab Jaban ^33 n., lo5 n. 

MiTzirdist,, pygmy flints 186 and n., 194 


189, 191,195 

117 

152 

152 

124 

224 
178 


221, 223, 226 
... 227 
217, 225 
44, 211 
... 227 
... 224 
217, 226 
217, 226 
217, 220 
217, 223 
220, 227 


]\Iis6 or Musa, for Musa Nikka 

123 f . 

Mithra, g. 

... liOl 

miecchas, barbarians 

... y 

mnih-kli^j^oi for neepoi^ q, r. 

... 268 

modaks, food oflercd to Ganesh 

63 

Module, Hiung-nu prince, murdered ... 

S3, 36 

Moggalana I., k. of Ceylon 

... 16(1 

Moggalana, author of the Kambodian 

MS. 


16 1 
132 
173 
19 
83 
77 
212 
34 
241 
75 
248 
159 


... 127 
139 flr. 
... 64 
«.« 3o3 
... 156 


177 


of the Mahavaiiisa ... ... ««• 159, 1G4 

Moggalipntta, Budclliist reformer, 156 f.; 

Aloggalipnttatissa ... 

‘ Mognlls contrey,^ B. India ... 

Moltan, Alultan ... ... ... ... 

Mo-lan-to, kingdom 

Aloine, Cbubra subdivision ... ... 

Mon, a low caste 

monasteries, Chinese origin of the word 

Mongolia and the Sok 

Mongolian characters or Hor-yig 

Mongols invaded Laclakb 

Qnord, parched wheat ... 

Moragalla, for Samagalla 
Morris, Wm., and the restoration of momi- 

ments 

Mortezalie ( *Ali, or Miirt^za ‘Ali) „ 
mdryctf word of welcome to Ganesli .. 

Moses o.« 

Mucalinda tree, tbe 

Muhammad Amin Kban, Mama deme Oawne, 

Gov. of Lahore ... 

Muhammadans, worship at a Christian tomb. 356 
Muhammad A’zam, son of Aurangzeb, 135 n., 

177 n. 

Muhammad Mu’azzam, son of Aurangzeb. 177 n. 
Muhammad Sarwar of Jalandhar, Muham- 
madan saint ... ... ... 302 n. 

Muhammad Sultan, son of Aurangzeb. 135 

and n., 136 

muUdvd, Ohnlira ceremony 302 £. 

QnuMi^ bliss ... 55 

Muladhara, 1st chakra 264, 285 

Mulbe Bock inscidptions, by A. H. Francke. 72 
Multan or Moltan, 173; or Maltan ... 178 

Mnltanpuri, birthplace of the Man-lion 
incarnation of Vishnu ... ... ... 244 

Muinmuni, Mong~meou~n% kingdom ... ... 20 

Murad Bakhsh, Mallabucks, son of the Emp. 

Shah Jahaii ... 133 and n., 134 and n,, 170 

Mnrtaza ‘Ali, Mortezalie, son-in-law to 
Muhammad ... ... «.» 139 if. 

Musa Nikka, or Misa, zidrat ... 124 

Mushhakvahan, title of Ganesh ... 63 

Musim Tutop Kuala, Malay, N.-E, Monsoon. 98 ii. 
Mushins ... .. 343, 345, 350 

Muthorapnri, birthplace of the Krishn incar- 
nation of Vishnu ... ®.. ... 244 
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INDSX. 


miizdwars, guardians 

MyaukDiin Sinbydsliin, son of Shwe Nab^ 

Nat ... ... ... 217 S.. 221 f. 

Myaukpet Shinma, Burmese Nat ... 217, 227 

Myawadi, dist. in Burma 217 

Mysore, memorial stones to fallen lieroes, 129 ; 
and tattooing ... ... ... — ••• 270 


Tiu 3 Devanagari letter ... ... .»• •••*290 

Nabliava, ciiaracter in a Teiiigu Vaisbnava 

tale ... ... 50 

^<^das sound, liieroglypMcs ... 277 312 

■nddunta, end of sound 278 f., 290 

Nadaun, Panjab State, and the suffix, Chand. 324 
Nadhamnni, an Acharya, 230 ; grandfather of 

Alavandar, date ... 231 f. 

NagalOka ... ... ... ... 52 

nagar hhoj, a feast ... ... ••• 1 ^^ 

Nagari characters in a Pa gtln inscrip, ... 294 
Ntlgarjuna, Buddhist missionary ... 7 and n- 

Nagayon Temple, Pagan 294 

Nshir, Chuhra subdivision 83 

Ohuhra barber ... ... .,,85f.>88f. 

ndin, Chuhra barber’s wife ... ... 93 

Nalagarh, Pahj^h State, titles in 324 

nalapuref a tattoo mark ... 269 

namahf Buddhist rite, word of Chinese origin. 212 

NamantS; Settaywa, in Burma ... 218 £. 

Namm Alvar, date af 228 f , 232 

Kampar-nangdzad, a monastery in Alohi, 

W. Tibet 331 

Namur pygmy flints ... ... 189 

Nanak, Sikh reformer ... ... ... 344, 349 

Nanda, a Theri ... ... ... 166 

Nandaimgmya Min, k. of Pagan ... ... 294 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla or Nandipotta- 

raja ... ... 231 f- 

Nanduttara, early incarnation of Sonuttara. 159 
Nan P’aya, Manuha’s temple in Pagan ... 294 

Nan-H-^o-tan-naf co ... 3 

Naoni, Himalayan viL, has a Shirigul temple. 250 
Narada, a ... ... ... ...57 f. 

Narada, a saint 116 

Narain, Yishnu ... ... ... 244 

Naraka, k. 276 f, 

Narapatisithfl, Burmese prince, 221 ; k, ... 294 

Narathfl, k. of Pagan ... ... 294 

Narayana, character in a Telugu Vaishnava 
tale ... ... ... ... ... 55 f, 

Narayana, Vishnu, g., 57 ; applied to Rama, 

151 f. ; 182; name conferred on Tiruman- 

gai Alvar ... 229 

Narendrayasas, translator of the Mahd-sam- 
nlfdtasntra ... ... ... g 

Narin, riv. ... 35 


Narsingh, Man-Iioii incarnation of Vishnu ... 244 
Nasimu’llah zidrat^ in Kurram ... ... 121 

ndth's a nose jewel ... ... ... 94 

Nathujj, uncle of Sivaji ... ... 133 n. 

Nats, the thirty- seven, a Native account of 
them, by Sir 11. C. Temple ... ... 217 ff. 

Nawrata, k. ox Pagan ... ... 222, 225, 227 

nazar^ a consecrated child ... ... ... 355 

neeiioiy r>inilu blip oi^ doiioon^ ... ... ... 2r58 

NegaT>atam, 178 ; Buddhist temple, destroyed. 229 
Negritos of Zamhales, by Wm. A. Reed, book- 
notice 

Nelveli, scene of a Pallava victory, Nemneli.. 
Neolithic age and pygmy flints ... 189 f., 193, 195 

Nero 336 

NeshirA a demon 
Neyabadisitbij, a Burmese prince 
Nganti, emp. of Obiiia ... 

Ngan-yang Hcu, Buddhist Chinese layman. 

Nga Tindaw, father of Mahagiri Nat., 

Nga Tirido, for Mahagiri Nat 

Ngazishiii, a Burmese Nat, Kyawzwa 
Nigrodha, monk, and Asoka ... 

NiMyasadgra'ha, the, date of ... 

Nilakantha, commentator 

Ning hia, ancient H’ia ohu 

Nirodhi, the obstructor... ... „ 

nislidn, Chuhra marriage gift ... 


32 

231 


. 250 
. 221 
41 11. 


218, 222 
218 f., 221 
.. 217, 221 
158, 164 
... 153 
,..17n, 
... 42 
... 278 
... 86 


Nishkalank, tenth incarnation of Vishnu ... 244 

Nitimargga, Ganga k. ... 129 

Nitydsliodasihdrmvai quoted, on Tantric 

witchcraft 271 f. 

Nivritti, a state ... ... 58 

Niwar, character in the Gtlja Legend... ... 152 
Notes on some Frontier Shrines, by Lai 

Shah, Bannu ... 119 If. 

Notes on Female Tattooing fi*om Ootaca- 
mund, by B. A. Gupta, F.Z.S, ... 269 f. 

Nowgong, Nocunn ... ... 174 

Nubra, near Ladakh ... ... 77 

Nyanng-gyin, a Burmese Nat 217, 222 

Nyima-rnam-rgyal, k. of Khalatsejinsoiip. of, 

240 ; seals of, 241 ; or Nyiina-mgon, 325 ; 


hymn to 

332 

Nyi-zla-phug, cave monastery, 

N.-W. of 

Saspola, in Tibet 

332 

Nyoma, rneliod rten at 

831 n. 


oars 

... 101 

Odysseus ... 

119 

Oemokadphises, a Kushana ... 

40,44,46 

Of Vicissitudes of Things, essay 

by Bacon, 

mentions the Oxydrakai 

... 336 

Ojadipa, for Lanka 

... ... 156 

Okkaiaha, kingdom in Burma... 

... 219,227 
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Om, Pranavay 53 ; Bevanagari letter 243 ; 284 
onpos^ Tibetan astrologers ... 240 

Ootacamund and tattooing e.e 269 f. 

Oram Caball, tn. in India 173 

Oram Zeeb, for Anrangzeb. 132, 133,135, 137 £., 

140, 168 f 171 

Orissa, Oii'tcJihhi kingdom .«» .,o ... 21 
OrmoTis, on tbe Persian Gulf ... ... 169 

OsMbipati, tbe moon ...117 

Osbucks, Uzbegs, g. v , ... ... ... 172, 175 f. 

Osiris, tbe sun ... ... ... ... HI f. 

Oiidli ... ... ... ... ... 135 

Oxinden, Sir G., E. L Oo/s servant ... 171 n. 

Oxus, tbe Yanksbu, riv. ... 18 1 36, 38 

Oxjdrakai, tbe Ksbudrakas, a kingless nation, 

290; 335 L 

ozlia, a weight ... ... ... ... 122 n. 


pa, Bevanagari letter ... ... ... 289, 311 

paddles •.« 101 

Fadma-hJcd~htangy Tib. bistorical work ... 330 
Padma\9ati, mother of tbe Budb-rdp incarna- 
tion of Yisbnu * *.« 244 

pdijdma^ trousers ««« ««« «•« «•« 92 

Pagan, tn, in Burma, Buddhist mission to, 

212; 218, 222 ; temples in ... 293, 294 and n. 
pagodas, pedegogs, 137; 212; in PagS^n ... 293 

pagHf turban ««« ••• »•« 

Pablavas, a people ••• 30 

Paincb, Pancb, Pancbayat, governing body 
among tbe Cbubras ... 900 too 85, 89 

Pakban, in Burma ... 226 

pakolam, tank, a tattoo mark ... 269 

Pakpabtan, in tbe Panjab, contains relics of 

Bawa Farid 300, 302 

Palaeolithic man and pygmy flints ... 193, 195 

Palestine, 131, 168, 203 ; and pygmy flints ... 189 
Pallava ascendency in S. India ... 230— -232 

Palnad limestone, of which are tbe Amara- 


vati sculptures 295 

Palugaundars, Herbalists, and tattooing ... 269 
Panbyii, daughter of Sbwe Habe Nat ... 219 
Pancbadasi, a mantra ... ... ... 259 

Pan-cb’ao, author of tbe Han Annals ... 39 

panchdsatJcalah^ alphabetic letters 312 

panchpdU^ a box having five divisions ... 117 

Pandavas, 83 ; and tbe Kauravas ... 182 

Pandrajani, wife of Bliarata ... ... 53 

Pandukabliaya, k, of Ceylon ... 167 

Pangsir, riv. ... ... 45 

Panini, grammarian ... ... ... 15 ; 257 


Panjab, under Kanisbka, 47 ; a dispirited 
succession in Oliamba, 152 ; succession 
custom among the Sikh Chiefs, and ruling 


families of tbe Hill States, 233, 291 ; 
legends, 300 if. ; titles ... ... 324 

Panjabi language, a bibliography of, by G. A- 
Grierson, G. I. E., 65 ff.jHove Songs in the 
Labnda dialect, by Jindan, contributed Ly 
H. A. Pcose ... ... ... 333 £. 

2janjShdii, anklet ... 94 

Pan-yung, Chinese writer, 124 A. D. 39 

Faonano Fao KanhpU KapanOg legend on 
Kaiiishka’s coins ... ... .o* 44 

Paradas, a pieople IS 

Parakkama, a general .... ... ... ... 165 

Parakkama, k- ... ... ... ... t.. 166 

Parakkamabahii the great, k. of Ceylon 165 f- 
Parakrama Pandita, author of the Singh. 

version of the ... 160 

Parakrama Bahu, k ... ,,.209 

a sweetmeat ... 93 

29a /YimaraZa, ^precious tree ^ ... ... 2 , 

Paramesvara Yinnagar of Kanchi, .shrine 231 

Parames vara varman, a Pallava, 125 ; II. ... 23l 
Paras Ram, cult, in the Sirmflr State... 242 ft, 
Paras Ramji incarnation of Yisbnu ... ... 214 

Parasurama, bow ... ... ... 63 ; 258 

^yarcdt a tray ... ... ... ... ... 95 

jum, a spirit ... ... ... ... 35d 

Pariahs, and tattooing ... .»• ... 269 

Pdrijdtamanjari or Vijayasr% a Natika^ 
edited by E. Hultzsch, Ph.I)., notice of = 235 f, 
Parsotampuri, birthp^lace of the Budk-nlpj 
incarnation of Yishpu ... ... ... 244 

Partha, ancestor of the Cbubras ... 83 

Parthia, An-si ... ... ... ... 36, 33 

Parthians or Arsak ... ... ... ... 39 

Parthuva, tn., P’an-tou, cap. of An-si 39 

Parvati, goddess ... ... 271, 27fl 

Parvati Parinaya. by R. Y. Krishnamaoha- 
riar, book-notice ... ... ... ... 215 

Patala, the infernal regions ... ... ... 53 

Patalaloka, kingdom of the giant Bali Ohak- 
i-avarti ... ... ... ... ... 59 

Pcxtaliputra, cap. of Magada, 3 and n., 10 ; 

19; and Kanisbka ... ... 43 

Patan, or M5<min zidraty. in the Tochi 
Yalley ... ... ... »*• •«« 125 

Patani, ill the Malay Penin. ... ... 98,115 

Pataiijali, on idols in India ... ... ... 257 

a ‘neasiire.®. .*« 251 and ii., 252 

Patliau, Ohiihra subdivision 82 

Pa tlidthamy a temple, in Fagan ... I'.;- 

Patiala, tiiies in ... ... ... 32 i- 

Patna, tn. Pautanaii ... ... ... - 173 

PattamyiL daughter of Shw5 Nahe Nat . 
Fattaiis, Pathans, 132 ; or Rohillas ... 135 , 472 

paZtar, ear jewel ... ... 94 

Paunglaung, riv, in Burma .. .... ... 220 
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Paiirnagiri, PurBagiri, mt. ••• 

Pecoii, Picon, a priest ••• 268 

Pegu ... ... ... 292 

penaga, wood used in Malay Poat-l3iiilding. 109 
fenah, wood used in Malay boat-building, 

105,107, 109 

Penelope ... ••• 

penjajap, a Malay boat *«• 98 If., 104 

Pennine pygtny flints, and tlie Indian, 188 f 
probable origin ... ... ... 190^ 193 

Perak, in tbe Malay Penin. 105 

perepat, wood used in Malay boat-building ... 109 
Periy Alvar, date of ... ... ... ... 228 

Permiilu temple 130 

Persia* ... ... ... ... 131,168,203 

Persiplione 110 

Peshawar, 37; cap. of Kaiiislika ... ... 45 

Pey Alvar, date of ... ... 228 

Phallic symbols and Tantric literature, 258 f. ; 

worship in India 273 

’Philo&tTtitiiQ’ Lifeof Apolloniiis of Tyana ... 339 
Pliradates II., Parthian k» .«• .«• ... 39 

Phraotes, k ... 336 

pliid, forehead jewel 94 

pliuldi, acacia 309 

plmdkdn, a shawl... ... ... ... 86 

plmrhrd, rice thrown during a wedding ... 92 

Phyiling, in W, Tibet, monastery at ... ... 380 

phyug-thsiTj Ladakhi, living sacrifices.. 75 — 77 

P'i-cJia-meu, Yaisravana, a genius ... ... 7 

pichh-lagg, child by a former husband, 152 


and n. ; pictorial symbols for gods ... 

265, 267 

Pien-yi, border tribes ... 

... 9 

piercers, flint flakes found in France... 

188 ff. 

Pierpoint, M. de, on pygmy flints, 

189; 

on Swiss cave* dwellings ... ... 

190; 192 

Pilava, Pi-lo-fo, city ... .«« 

... 20 

Piiid^jnda, microcosm ... ,,, ... 

256, 285 

PinR, in Burma 

... 221 

Piran Kalyar, in Saliaranpflr 

... 146 

Pit Ohhota, a Chuhra ... ... 

... 83 

a stool ... 

... 92 

Pir Paiich, head of a Panchayat 

... 85 

Pir Eamdin zidrat in Kurram 

119 f. 

Pir Sabiq zidrat in Hurram ... 

119 f. 

Pishtapiira, bn. in India 

... 298 

poem, to a sati 

... 129 

Polycarp’s (St.) tomb, as a Muhammadan 


grave ... 

Popa, mt., in Burma 

PordnaUhahatM, name of the 

Mahavamsa ... 

post, pest, poppy. head 

potass^, sweets 

pottery fragments in Vindhyan 


... 356 
218 f., 225 
original 

160 f. 
135 n, 

86 

caves. 187 
and n„ 194 f. 


Poygai Alyar, date of ... 

Pragjyotisha, district ... 

Prajapati, g. 

Prajapatis... - 

Prakrit Yfords occurring in Pisoliers Gram- 
mat ik Per Prakrit Spracheii” ... Appendix, 

93—120 

Pranava, Oin ... ... 53 

Prome, Srikshastra, 211, 212; ancient Tliaye- 
kliettaya ... ... ••• ••• "*• 219 

Prashta, an ancestor of the Cbubras... ... 83 

Pratt, ]\1. T., an Englishman at the Court of 

Arakan 136 and n. 

Pravarasena, I. and II., Yaka takas ... ... 125 

Pravatr, g. ... ... ... ... 25S f. 

T]'<ivritti, a state ... ... *•" ... 58 

Prester John’s Country, visited by R. Bell, 

132, 174 and n., 175, 210; 292 
Prkuilx, Mr., on the writings of Pbilostratns 335 
Prinsep, J., on Hindu coins, 274 ; the alphabet 
of the Asdka edicts, 313 ; the Greek and 

Sanskrit alphabets ... ... 316 

Ptolemy Pliiladclphus ... ... ... ...274 

piidelh, wood used in Malay boat-building ... 109 
'puja, word of Chinese origin ... ... ... 212 

Tujtwali, the, date of ... 153, 166 

Pulahasrd.ma, forest near the Gandali riv. ... 53 

Pulakesin, I. and II., Cbalukyas ... ... 125 

Pdraba, an ancestor of the Chuhrds 83 

pnran, pounded pulse 61 

Purang, in Tibeb... ... ... 74 

Purav Rislii, father of the Fish incarnation 
of Yishnii ... ... ... ... ... 244 

Purig Tib. Burig, tn. ... ... ... ... 72 

Purusha ... ... ... ... ... 201, 266 £. 

Pusbkalavati, caj). of Kanishka ... ... 7 

Pbi-ta, district, and Kozulkadphises 47 

Putet, tn. in Burma ... ... ... ... 225 

Pygmy Flints, by Y. A. Smith, I. C, S. ... 185 ff. 
Pyhsawdi, k, of Pagan oo« «»« «o« see 293 


... 228 
... 18 
... 256, 261 
... 50 


Qabul, tn. 

Qaz Elhel, a Kurram sept 


... 306 

121 


ra, Devan%ari letter ... 286 f., 311 

vabbema, tambourine ... ... ... ... 344 

Eaghbir B66, of Jammd ... ... ... 324 

ralian, Burmese, a celibate monk ... ,..268 

Eai, Panjab title... ... ... ... 324 

Eainka Ji, wife of Jamdaggan Eishi, 242 n , 
mother of the Paras Ramji incarnation 

of Yishnu 244 f, 

Eajadhiraja, a Chola, fell at the battle of 
Koppam ... ... 230 
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Eaja Jai Singh ... 

132 

Baja Barn, a Brahman, founder of the 

Soeni Blmnniar Chuhras 

82 

Eajamahendra, a Chola ... , 

230 f. 

Rajaraja II., his inscriptions and the date 

of Tirumangai Alvar... 

230 1 

Mdjaratndhara^ the, date of ... 

... 153, 167 ! 

Baja Tarangini, and the Ladakhi kings ... 144 

Bdjdvalif the, date of ... 

... 153, 167 

Rajendra, a Chola 

230 

Rajputana pygmy flints 

185 

Rajyavardhana, I. and 11. 

... 125 

Rakshasa, a, k. Chitraketu 

... 59 

Rakta Bahu, a Hdna Yavana ... 

297 

ral, resin ... ... 

... 355 and n. 

Rama, g 

129, 151, 167 

Ramanua-desa terra-cottas •«. 

293 

Ramanuja, Hindu reformer ... 

230 

Ramayya, governor of Hanavase under 

Yikramaditya YI 

130 

Ramhha, an apsaras 

59 

mmhlidi a plaintain tree ... 

59 

Bamdin zidrat, in Kurram 

120 f. 

Rangoon 

106 

Ranja, a famous lover ... 

310 n. 

Ban jit Singh of Jammd 

324 

ranyoshereti, blessings ... 

201 

Rashpouts for Rajphts, Gentues 

...134, 172, 176 

Bashtrakdtas and Chalukyas ... 

... 230, 232 

Ratbi, Ohuhri. subdivision 

83 

Q'attt, a weight 

247 and n. 

raulini, for rolin ... 

268 

Ravi, riv 

...306 f., 309 

Bead, Mr. 0. H., on pygmy flints 

...189, 191 f. 

Recan, Arakan 

134 and n., 135 

Reindeer period of S. France, 

and pygmy 

flints ... 

... 193 

Religion of the Iranian FeopleSf by the late 

Dr. G. P. Tiele, contd. from Yol. XXXIY., 

p. 66 ... 

196 fP. 

Rema 

... 200 

Rhinoceros age and pygmy flints . 

... 189, 193, 195 

Rinchen-bzangpo, Buddhist monk 

330 ffi. 


Biwa pygmy flints, 186; and ancient draw- 
ings ••• ••• ••• 194 

Riza Qnli, a Mogul officer 170 

Rocli, Mf, Englishman at the Court of 
Aurangzeh, 134 and n., 138 fE.; 171 and n , 

177 and n. 

rocliana^ yellow pigment 171 f. 

Eock inscriptions of Mnlbe, by A.H. Francke, 

72 ff. ; rock -paintings in Yindhyan caves ... 187 

Rodhini, the obstructor 277 

Rohillas, Pattans ? ... ... 135 and n. 

Rohri, tn., 132 n,, 136 n,; or ARta^naut ... 178 n. 
Eohtas, Fort in the Paiijab 305 


377 


Eokhsanaka, cap, of tbe Sacae 
rolin, roolin, ranlini, a Buddhist monk 
Topndt Ohuhra marriage present 

rosary, the, in Burma 

Wu, eru 

rudder 

Rudra, g. 


... 36 

... 26S 
... 86 
... 212 
104 n, 
... 100 
257, 259 1 


Eudrasena, II. and III., Yakatakas 125 

Buskin on the restoration of monuments ... 127 


sa, sa, I) evanagari letters ... ... 288, 311 

sahang^ Malay sail 104 

sablidimh, a warning ... ... ... ... 355 

Sahu, in Tibet ... ... 74 

Sacae and the Sbk, 33 ffi. ; conquered by 

Alexander the Great ... ... 36 

Sacareu, Sankrat, master of a convent ... 268 

Sadik Isfahani IS n. 

sdfdf turban 90 

Sagala Thera, founder of the S^aliyas ... 166 
Sagalikas, a Buddhist sept ... ... ... 298 

Sagaliyas, Buddhist sept 159, 166 

S%ara, k.... ... ... ... ... ... 52 

Sahadeva, a P^ndava 182 

Sahaj Eishi, teacher of the Bai4h-rdp incar- 
nation of Vishnu ... 244 

Sahaj-rdp Rishi, teacher of the 10th incar- 


nation of Vishnu 

CM 

Sahansar-bahu, Danav, slain by the 

Paras 

Eamji incarnation of Vishnu 

... 244 

Saharanpur and the Yaudheya coins... 

... 290 

Sahasanka, k 

... 268 

Sahns^r-bahu, Raja 

242 n. 

Sahotr^, Ohuhra subdivision ... 

82, 85 

Saif ’Ali zidrat, in Kurram 

... 122 

sails 

98, 100 

Sairibba, a demon ... 

... 289 

Saiva cults, of Shirigul or Shrigui and Maha- 

su, in the Paujab ... 

245 


Sai-wang tribe ... ... 34, 36 f. 

Sakala ( ^akala ) city in the Pailjah 18 

Sakas, gakas, 18, 30 ; 33 f. ; migrate south, 

30—40, 46 1 

Sakastene, modern Siyistan ^7 

Sakka, g., appeared to Mahindra ... .«• 135 

Sakkar, tn. Milsa 132 n., 136 n., 178 n. 

Sakra, ^akra, recording angel of Buddhism, 

14, 211 

Sakti and Siva worship in the Tantric litera- 
ture ... 258—261, 263 f., 275—280, 312 f., 317 

Sakya dynasty 1^7" 

sdlagrdmas, petrified shells ... ^3 

SMir^jakumara, son of k. Patthagamaui ... 159 

ialUMiaiia or Jain self-immolation 129 




Salotgi pillar inscrip, »*« 

Salya ( (^'alya )j k, of tlie Madrakas 17 f. 

Samagalla or Moragalla 1^^ 

Samandh, ■with, the mind •«. ••• 2/8 f. 

Sa 7 nanta-Pdsddikd of Biiddhaghosa, date. 153, 164 
Samhh^lanagri, "birthplace of the 10th incar- 

nation of Vishnu 244 

Samkriti, father of K. Kantideva ••• ••• ^2 

Samudra Gupta 298 

Sanaka, author of Puranic fame *•. 58, 259 

Sanandana, author of Puranic fame 259 

Sanatkumara, author of Puranic fame... 58, 259 

Sanche Khan, Afghan free-booter S24 

Sandabans, coins found in 274 

sandhid, evening worship 252 

sand-holes in Lincolnshire, and pygmy flint 

finds ... ... ... ... 188 

Sandhuhbilpa ( ? ) and Dantidurga II. ... 232 

Sahgha, Thaynka, priests ... 268 

Sanghamitta, daughter of Asoka 164 

sanghar, the jand-tree pod ... ... 340 n. 

Sanglahan, in the Pafij^b, Shirigul temple at. 250 
Sahgto Chakong, erected a sM^pa at Saspola.. 326 

Sanid, in "W. Tibet 330 

Sankara, author 262 

Sankarach^rya, Brahman philosopher ... 259 

Srmkhyayana, writer *261 

Sankrat, Sacaraeu, master of a monastery ... 268 
Sanskrit Lesehuch, by Von Bruno Liebich, 

book-notice ... ... 184 

Sanskrit and Burmese Buddhism ... 211 f. 

Sanskrit inscrip, in Chigtan monastery, in 
Tibet, 330 ; and Greek alphabets, their 

similarity of form 316 if. 

Santokh Eikh, reputed father of BMa Shah ... 344 
Sarada characters in Tibetan inscrip. ... 330 
Sarahan, in the Jubbal State ... 251 and n., 252 

Saraka = Serica = China 41 and n. 

Sarasvati, riv. ... ... ... ... 18, 50 

saraya, seraya chempedah ayer, wood used 

in Malay boat-building ... 109 

sarldlild^ bridegi*oom *s friend 90 fF. 

sarhardh, substitute for the Fir Panch ... 85 

Sargul, 246 : for Shirigul 246 ff. 

saropd, serpaw, a garment ... ... 168 

Sar Prekarai Paqir, a saint 120 £. 

Sarts a Soile ( Bois Laitrie Bivi^re ) and 

pygmy flint ... 190 

Sarvakala, queen to Arjunavarman 236 

Sarwardin zidrat in Klurram 121 

Saryati, k., character in Telugu Vaishnava 

^s-le 51 

Saspola, in Ladakh, 76 ; inscrips. ... 325 ff. 

Satavahana ( ^atavahana ) ... 7 

Sati, 116 ; pillars in Bundelkhand, 116 n. j and 
self-immolation which is not sati 129 f. 


Satlaj, riv. ... ... ... ... 17 ; 290 

&atradru ( Qatradru ) Satlaj riv. ... ... 17 

satthavy a couch ... ... ... ... 310 and n. 

Satjaloka, a heayen ... ... ... ... 60 

Satyasraya D6va k. .. ... ... ... 130 

Satya Vakya, Ganga k, ... ... ... 129 

Satyavat, husband of Savitri-Vrata, 116 ; 

or Satyavan ... ... ... 118 

Sauraseni dialect, in the Pdrijdtamanjari ... 236 
Sau[rashtra], kingdom ... ... ... 20 

Savitri-Vrata, the Symbolism of the, by 

B. A. Gupte, F.Z.S 116 

Savitur, Sk., the sun ... ... 119 

Sayana, commentator ... ... ... 271 

Sayyid Khan, Say at Cawne ... ... ... 203 

Sawmun, k. of Pagan ... 223 

Scandinavia, 98, 118 n.- harpoon heads from. 193 

Scolotes, for the Saka ... 36 

Scotch Yard, Scotland Yard 136 and n. 

scrapers, of flints ... ... 188 

Scunthorpe, in Lincolnshire, pygmy flints, 

185, 187 ; compared with Vindhyan pygmies, 

189 ff., 193 

Scythians, early home of, 36 ; and Parthians . 39 
seJird, a garland ... ... ... ... ... 90 

Seidler, M., of the Nantes Museum, on 

pygmy flints 188 

Sejistan, tn., ancient feakastene 37 

Selangor, boats ... 97, 100, 103, 104 n., 114 

Self-Immolation which is not Sati, by 

Krishnasvami Aiyangar, M.A. ... 129 ff, 

Semitic influence on the Zarathushtrian 

reformation ... ... 196 ff. 

Semitic and Indian alphabets, resemblance 

between ... 316 

senduTy a powder ... ... ... 117 

Senge sgang, vil. in Ladakh ... o.. ... 74 

Sengge-rnam-rgyal, k, of Tibet ... ... 329 

Seng-yeu, writer 9, 17 

Serapull (? Serampore), 173; or Serapelle. 174 f. 
seraya, wood used in Malay boat-building, 

105, 107 

Serica ( Saraka ) classical name for China. 36, 41 
Sesa, hundred-headed cobra, 117; seidcha- 

palangy its bed ... ... 118 

Sashas (?) and Dantidurga II, ... ... 232 

sethy a merchant ... ... ... ... 181 

sell sar&hy white mustard ... 366 

seven, the number ... 197 

Sevenoaks, in Kent, scene of pygmy flint 

finds ... ... 189 

Shadga in Sirmur, 250; and Sh^ya ...250 n., 251 

s/iapun, Chuhra wedding custom ... ... 95 

Shah, Abbas, Shaw Bash ...136 and n., 137 n. 
Sh§,h Jahan, emp. ... 182, 133 and n.j 135 f. 
Shah Muhammad, biographer of Baw^ Farid. 300 
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Shall Sliuja, Shaw Souia, son of the emp. 

Shah Jahan ... 133 f., 135 n,, 136 and n. 

Shah Suliman, Shaw Sollyman, k. of Persia, 



137, 168 

Shakarganj, title of Bawa Farid 

300 f . 

Shakin Algad, riv. in Wana ... 

124 

shaMar^ refined sugar 

... 301 and n. 

Shaky a, name in Alchi inscrip. 

332 

Sha-lo-kia, Jen-kia-lan, monastery 

41 

Shankasur, the Danava, 243; Shankhasfir, 
slain by the Machh incarnation of Vishnu. 244 
Shankhawati, mother of the Machh incarna- 

tion of Vishnu. 

244 


250 and n., 251 
.. 38,40,44 

122 

217, 222 

13 

... 217, 227 

.. 217, 227 

217, 219, 227 

124 

168 

245 ff. 


Shawal, place in the Tochi Valley ... 120, 122 

Shaya, vil. in the Karli ildqa, 246 f., and 

Shadga 

Shen-tii, Sindhu, kingdom 
Sheranna, Frontier town 
Shindaw, a Burmese Nat 

Shin-gon, a sect 

Shiugon, a Burmese Nat 
Shingw^, a Burmese Nat 
Shinnemi, a Burmese Nat 
Shin Star g a zidrat, in Birmal 
Shiraz, Serash, tn. ... . 

Shirigul or Shrigul, Saiva cult 
Shirima, k. of Khalatse, inscrip of ... 238 f. 

Shiyali, birthplace of Tirujnana Samhanda, 233 
Shrines, on the Frontier, notes by Lai Shah, 

Bannu ... ... 

Shu-1 e, Kashgar 34 f. 

Shu-lek or Sha-lek, Chinese for Kashgar ... 41 n. 

peas, a tattoo mark ... ... 269 

Shwchyin Naungdaw, a Burmese Nat ... 217, 225 
Shwebyin Nyidaw, a Burmese Nat ... 217, 225 

Shw^ghgyi pagoda, 226 ; temple, in Pagan ... 294 
Shwenabe, a Burmese Nat ... 217 f., 221 £. 

Shw^ Nawrata, a Burmese Nat ... 217, 220 

Shwesandaw temple, Pagan ... 294 


Sialkot, and the Chuhras 

82 f. 

Siam 

... 101 

Siddattha, the Buddha 

... 167 

Siddhanta-sdrdvali, quoted 

27S f. 

Siddhidata, a title of Ganesh 

... 63 

Siddhra, an ancestor of the Chuhras 

... 83 

Sie sing-yun a writer 

22 f. 

Sigeum, tablet of - 

... 316 

Bihalattlmkathdi name of the original 

Mahd- 

vamsa ... .»« ... ... .• 

. 160 f., 163 

Sikshfinanda (Qiksananda) Chinese author, 2, 

3 and n., 4, 6, 7 and n., 19 

Sinai pygmy flints finds 

... 189 

Sinhyfimyashin, k. of Hanthawadi 

« ••• 224 

Sindhunagara, 8in4ou, riv. ... 

. ... 20 

Singaporej tn ' ... 

98, 106 


Singhalese, old, writing in an inscrip. ... 296 
Singora, in the Malay Penin., 98; boat- 

building in 101 f. 

Sion, vil, in the Rainka Tahsil ... 252 

Sipahr Shikoh, Son of Dara Shikoli ... 135 n, 

Siri Meghavanna, k. of Ceylon 298 and n., 299 

Siri Sahghabodhi, k. of Ceylon 167 

feiriya D6vi, wife of Bopparasa ... ... 130 

Sirmhr State, in the Panjab, Hindu Cults in, 

242 jE. ; and titles ... 324 

Sirmhri, g. ... ... ... ... ... 232 

Sisna, g. 262 

Sithh, prince of Khkhan 226 

Sittingbourne, in Kent, pygmy flint finds at... 189 
Siva, g., in Telugu Vaishnava tales, 50, 52 f.. 


58 1, 63; 118; shrine, 126; 129; 243 f., 

247 n. ; and feaffti, in Tantric literature, 

258 If., 271, 275 ff. ; 312 
Sivaji, Swagie, and the Bmp. Shah Jahan, 

132 and n., 133, 140; 170 
Sivarcliana Cliandrikaf work quoted... ... 256 
Siyah-posh, people on the frontier of Kabul, 

18 n. ; Hymn, quoted, 264 ; to Skanibha ... 265 

Skandavarman, a Pallava 125 

Skardo, tn, near Dardistan 37 

skeletons found in Vindhyan grave-mounds. 1S7 
Smith, R., an Englishman at the Court 

of Aurangzeb 134, 138, 140, 177 and n. 

Smyrna, and the tomb of St. Polycarp ... 356 
So“ch’e, ancient Kashgar State ... 35 f. 

Soeni Bhunniar, Chuhr^ subdivision 82 

Sogdiana and the Sse ... ... ... 36 f., 

Sohfigl Ghat, in the Vindhyas, pygmy flints 

from ... ... ... ... 185 

j Sok, the, and Kanishka, by Miss C. Nicolson, 


M.A ... 33 f. 

soJcong, Malay sail 104 n. 

Sonuttara and Nanduttara, and the collection 
of relics from the Great Tope, Ceylon ... 159 

Sophoi, the Oxydracae 336 

Sorensen’s, Dr., Index to the names in the 
Malmbharata^ Part IL, hook-notice ... 184 
Spain, S., pygmy flints from •«9 «•« 180 f., 195 

Spenta Mainyush or Spentoteina, epithets of 

Mazda 202 

Sperkais, a tribe 122 

Spiegel, E, von, on Semitic influence in the 
Avesta ... ... ... ... 196 n., 197 n. 

Spinwam, vil. in Kurram ... ... 122 

Spithug, Spe-thub, monastery in Ladakh ... 77 

Sravana Belagola Records^ and the salUkliana 

ceremony ... 129 

Srichakra of Sringeri matt 262 f., 284 

Sri Gul, story of, a variant of the Shirigul 
legend sae .«« ... »«« ... 250 f. 

Srigupt-a, ^rigupta, monk ... 21 
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feriksliatra, for Prome 211 

Sringeri or monastery 284 

Sri Eagnnatlij mantra of ... 242 f. 

Sri Earn drandaT]! incarnation of Yislinu ... 24-4 
Sriranganij home of Tiriimangai Alvar, 
temple ... ... ... •*« 229-- 231 

Srisaili or Karntil, co,, and Dantidurga II. ... 232 

Sri Singh of Ohamba ... ... .*• — 1^2 

Sse, tribe, and Sogdiana ... ... f • 

Steenbnigge, W. Flanders, finds of minia- 
ture implements at ... ... 190 

Sthanvisvara, Sk.for Thanesar, 125; Sthanvi^- 
vara ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ^26 

Sthaviravada monks 298 

stong-poTis inscriptions in Tibet ... 325, 327 f. 
Stow-on-the- Wold in Yorkshire, finds of 
miniature implements at ... ... ... 190 

Strabo mentioned the Kshudrakas ... ... 335 

sUii^as, in Xhalatse, 239; or chaityas, at 
Saspola ... ... ... ... 326, 328 

Suan, liv,, in N.-E. India ... 45 

Sudt, and the Sakas 40 

Suhhdti, Burmese Buddhist monk ... ... 211 

Succession, disputed case in the Chamha 
State, 152; custom among the Sikh Chiefs 
in the Panjab, 233 ; customary law regard- 
ing it in the ruling families of the Panjah 

Hill States 233, 291 

Suci-rasa (^^uci-rasa), a rishi ... ... 13 f. 

Sudarshana, Vishnu’s bow ... ... 50 

Suddyah, in Upper Assam, and inscribed 
stone finds ... ... «.c ... 276,280 

sudJidsindlm, ocesLU oi nectsiT ... ... ... 269 

Suei, Souei, Chinese dynasty 12, 23 

Suggala Devi, wife of Kilvara Lakshamana... 130 

feuka, author of Puranic fame 259 

Sukanya, character in a Telugu Vaishnava 
tale ... .a. a*. ... 51 

feukr^charya, guru to the giant Bali Chakra- 

Tarti a ... a.. 59 

Sulamani temple, Pagan 294 

Siilimani, Shaw Sollyman, k. of Persia. 137 andn, 
Sultan Azam, son of Aurangzeb, 135 and n., 177 n, 

Sumatra 97, 102 

sumhreiro, summerre, an nmhrella ... ... 138 

Sumda, Buddhist monastery, in Phyiling, W. 

Tibet 330 

Sumeru, Ri-dbang-lhunpo, mt. in Tibet ... 333 

Sundaramurti Nayanar, probably contem- 
porary with Tirumangai Alvar ... 233 

Sung (Soung) kingdom 22 

Siin-sien, cap. of Ki-pin ... 37 

Surasena, in the Maharashtra Co. ... 56 

Shratissa, k. of Ceylon 162 

Bur j an, character in the <xfig^ legend ... 152 

feurpakarna, title of danesh 63 


Surratt, tn. 

Susruta, Sanskrit author 
Susunaga, k. of India ... 
Sutlej, riv.‘ 

Svadhishfchana, 3rd chakra 
Svarga, heaven of Indra 


160, 


132 
281 
162 
... 19 

... 264 
52 1, 59, 130 


svastik, svasHka or gammadioii, 118 and n.; 274 f. 
Swagie, Sivajl ... ... ... 132 f., 140, 170 

Swam, caste of Bala Shah ... ... 343, 353 

Sweden and the use of flints 192 

Sw^mi, Hnamadaw Taunggyishin, Burmese 

Nat 218, 222 

Swiss lake dwellings ... 190 and n. 

Symbolism of the Savitri-Vrata, by B. A. 


Gupta 

... 

116 ff. 

Szu, Su, etc., for the Sok, q. v. 

... 

33 E. 

tat Devanagari letter 

••• 

290, 311 

tahakf tray 

... 

... 117 

Tabin Shwedi, Burmese Nat ... 


217, 223 

idddUi an armlet... ... «. 

... 

... 94 

Tadundat, vil,, Ivazunnaiii in Hanthawadi ... 219 

Tagaung, in Burma, scene of Chinese 

Bnd- 


dhist missionary work ... ...212; 218 f* 

Ta-Hia, Bactria, conquered by theTa-Yue-chi, 

34; 38; 44 


Tailappa, ruler of Banavase ... 130 

takliHdh, a necklet ... 94 

Takla-makan, desert 17 

Takshasila, Taksa^ila, or To-tcV a-chi-lo, 17 ; 
Taksasil^, perhaps Takshasila, 37 ; inscrip- 
tion in a pagoda at 44 

tdla-jgatra, leaf of the toddy-palm and the 

derivation of ‘ talapoin ’ •„ 267 

Tale of Human Sacrifice ... ... ... 142 

Tales of The Telugu Vaishnavas, by Mrs. I. J. 

Pitt 48 f. 

Talapoin, talipoie, &c., and talagrepo, Buddh- 
ist ecclesiastic ... ... 267 

Talapois, priests 292 

tdmare, thamare, lotus, a tattoo mark ... 269 
Tamb^las, people about Madura, and tattoo- 

iug ... 269 

Tambapanni, Lanka 156' 

tambClniundrdt Chuhra marriage gilts ... 90 

tdmhydi water- vessel ... ...117 

Tamralipti, port on the E. coast of India ... 2i 
Tanguts, Mongol tribe, and Kanishka ... 42, 46 
Tanjore District, and Tirumangai Alvar ... 229 
Tanka (?) kingdom and Dantidurga II. ... 232 
Tannet, k, of Pagan, or Tibyusaung, Burmese 

Nat 225 

Tannis, Tochi Valley tribe * 122 

T’an-tou, cap. of An-si ... 9.. ... 39 

Tantric literature, 255 ; or Agama, and Hindu 
, hieroglyphics, 258 f. ; probable date of texts 
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' and cult, 60 ; and the representation of 

gods by pictorial symbols, 265 f£. ; Merogly- 
pliics and the Deranagari alphabet, 282 

311 

Tao-cM, writer ... " SI 

Tara, the green, Tibetan goddess ... 331 

Taranatha, historian ... ... 7 n. 

Tarbiyat Khan, Mogul ambassador to the 

‘ Court of Persia 136 n. 

Tarim basin, Chinese Central Asia ... 33, 37, 40 
T’o-^an-mo-f 0, Mahasammata, a Devaputra.,, 13 

tash^ to cut ' ■ ... 201 

Tathagata, nirvana of 41 — 43 

Tatta, port on the Indus ' ... 168 and n., 178 

Tattooing, female, in Ootacamund, notes by 

■ B. A. Gupte 269 f . 

Taungmagyi, Burmese Nat ..i 217, 219, 221 

Taung-ngQ (Tonghoo) in Burma ... 220,223,226 f. 
Taun-ngd Shin Mingaung, Burmese Nat, 

' 217,220 

Taungthdgyi, k. of Pagan ... ... 294 

Tdwad^nth^, a heaven ' 218 

Taw Sein Ko, Mr., on Pagan inscriptions. 294 f. 
Tasila, and the Sakas, 33 ; and‘ Apollonius. 336 
Taylor, Isaac, and the Devandgari alphabet. 253 f. 
Tayokpyemin, k. of Pagdn ... 294 

Tche-kuan, a writer ,,, ... ... ... 13 

Tche-yen, a monk ... 2 

Tchu-Fa-hu, Chinese writer ... 14, 23 

Telingas, Tellingays, co. 210 

tellopoys, 168; and talapoin, q, v, ... 167 f. 

Telugu Folklore, 31 f.; Yaishnavas, tales 
' of, 48 Nursery Songs and Catches ...150 

Telugus 297 

Tenatt, or Gandikot ... ... 174 

T^ngr^, Chuhra subdivision 82 

Tentachanx, in France, finds of neolithic 

' axes, &c., at ... ... 190 

tenvjrepacJiaJcasQaoYGd ashes, a tattoo mark. 269 
Ten-bkrashis-od-mtho, temple in Leh, now 

called Ti-serru ... 77 

thahij^ twigs, used at festivals of the Burmese 

Nats ... 218 f„ 221 

Thagya, Burmese Nat 217 f. 

thdlf a platter 94 

Thai, vil. in Kurram 119, 121 

Thaluu Mindaya, k, 223 

Thalwals, Kurram sept... ... ... 119, 121 

Thamaindaw, k. of Okkalaba 219 

Thana, vil. in the Panjab ... 249 

Thandawgan, Burmese Nat 217, 220 

Than^sar, in the Panjab, derivation and 
• spelling, 125 f . ; and Indian ‘ Half-Heads ’ . 213 

Thappay-anka Gate, in Pagan 218 

Tharawadi, k. of Burma ... ... 217 n, 

Thatbinnyd temple,' Pagan ... ... ... 294 - 


Thaton conquered by Anawrafca, k. of Pagan, 

212 j and the Tooth Belie 297 

Thayekhettaya, Prome ... ... ...219 2 

Thaynka (Pali), for Sahgha, a priest ... ...268 

The Contest between Fever and Itch, a tale... ISO ' 
The Coolie and the Jinn, a tale 145 

The Danger of offending a Poet, a tale ... 181 

The Elephant and Vishnu, a tale . ... ... 4Sf. 

The Fate of the Thieves,' a tale ... , ... 147 

The Hunter and the Deer, a tale, ... ... 145 

The Hunter and the Doves, a tale 31 

The Julalia and the Mouse, a tale 179 

The King and his Clever Guard, a tale ... 212 
The Modest Weaver, a tale ... - ... ...149 
The Omen of the Panclavas, a tale ... ... 182 

The Origin of Gaiiga, a tale ... 52 

The Rani and her Lover United in Death, 

a tale ... 14S 

The Riddles of the King, a tale 149 

The Saint who brought the Bain, a tale ... 183 
The Shihloleth of the Musalmaii, a tale ... 181 

The Sibi King and the Bird, a tale 58 

The Story of the Fifth Avatara, V^mana, a tale. 59 
The Tale of the Two Thieves ... ... 147 

The Two Blind Men, a tale ... ... ... 146 

The Virtue of Charity, a tale 144 

The Wiles of Women, a tale ... ... ... 179 

Thenzi, k. of Pagan ... ... ... ... 226 

Theory, A, of the Devanagari Alphabet, by 

B, Shamasastry .253 ff., 270 ff., 311 ff. 

Theraputtabhaya, a monk ... ... ... 159 

Thessaly and flint instruments 191: 

Thihathff, founded PinB, in Burma 221 

mThiiigmos-gang; vil. in Ladakh ... 74 n., 76 

Thinlegyaung, k. of Burma ... ... 218 

Thirimahajgyyathil, afterwards Governor of 
Myawadi, wrote an account of the thirty- 

seven Nats ... ... ' ... 217 

mock combat ... ... 249 

mTho-gling, temple on the Upper Sutlej ... 77 

Thomas, Mr., and the Devanagari alphabet. 253 f. 
Thonban Hla, Burmese Nat ... 217, 219, 227 

Three Gems, Buddha, Dhamma, &c. ... ... 211 

Thse-dhang-rnam-rgyal, or Ohowang-nam- 

gyal, k. of Ladakh ... " 73,330 

Thse-djpag-medf probably a summary of the 
doctrines of 6Tsongkhapa, written in his 

own blood ... ... 76 1 

Thflparama Dagoba, in the Maha Vihara ... 297 
TMpavamsaf the Pali and Singhalese, date 

of ... 163, 158, 166 

tliwaresh, taksh, twahsJi, creation ... 197 n. 

Tiamat, Babylonian Titan ... ... 197, 201 

Tibet, N.,and Kanishka, 46 ; under a Ladakhi 
k., 73 ; 118 n, ; Archaeology in., g. -u. ...237 ff., 

325 ff 
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Tibetan inscriptioiis, 239 and n. ; illtistration 
of the Yaudheja tribal organization, 290 ; 
character in inscrip. ... ••• 

Tibetans, Central, inDadakh, 75 j inKhalatse. 238 
Tibydsaung, Bnrmese Nat «.» ^^17* 225 

Tibydsaung M^daw, a Burmese nat 217, 225 
T’ien chu, India, 40 ; or Shentu ... 

Tienne deLoup, in France, find of neolithic 
axes, <§:c., at . .. ... ... .*• 

ilka, an ornament S09 

tiles, of glazed terra cotta, in the Ananda 
Temple, Pagan ... ... ... ... 293 

Ulkan^ a tray and cup * 93 

Timmenagg, forTii'umalaNdyakkaof Madura, 

175 and n., 176 


Tingmogang, mThing brang, &c., vil. in 

Ladakh... ... 74 and n. 

Tirujnana Sambanda, feaiva sage, and Tiru- 
niangai Alvar ... ... 232 f, 

Tirukkofctiyar Nambi, a Tamil writer and 
preceptor of Ramanuja ... ... 230 

Tirumalaikkolundu Pillai, a Baiva writer ... 228 
Tirumala Nayaka, of Madura, Timmenagg 
[Trimal Naik], q. v, ... ... ... 175 n., 176 

Tirumalisai Alvdr, date of ... ... ... 228 

Tirumangai Alvar and His Date, by S. 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. 228 fE. 

Tii'umangaimannan — Tirumangai Ajvdr ... 229 
Tirunaraiyur, near Kumbhakonam, visited by 
Tirumangai Al,var tt« ««« ... 229, 231 f. 

Tiruppdn AJvar, date of ... 228 

Tbserru, present name of the Teu-bkrashis- 

od-mtho temple ... 77 

Tishi, a low caste 77 

Tissa, k. of Ceylon, 158, 164; or Tishya ... 295 
titles among the ruling families in the 

Panjab Hill States 324 

To ’Aru, a chief of Selangor, after whom is 
named a Malay boat ... ... ... 104 and n, 

tobacco, is it indigenous to India, by V, A, 

Smith 202 

Tocharer, a tribe 33 


Tocbi Valley, shrines, q.v.^ 122; and theDaurls, 
who shave one eyebrow, &c. ... 213 and n. 

todar, an anklet ... ’ ... 130 

Tocjas and tattooing ... ... ... 270 

tokrdi a basket ... 93 


Tondaraclippodi, an Alvar, date of 228 

Tonghoo, Taung-ngu, in Burma... 220, 223, 226 
Tooth Relic, the, legends of the ... 225, 297 f. 

to'j^klidna, artillery, top conney 470 

Travels of Richard Bell and John Campbell, 
in the Bast Indies, Persia and Palestine, 

1654 — 1670, by Sir R. 0. Temple. I31 ff., 

168 fi:, 203 ff. 

Trenggdnu, in the Malay Fenin 103 


Treta Tuga ... #tli« tt«« 147 

tr&waTi Chuhra marriage present 86, 94 

Tribhuvanamalla Vira Soin^avara, k. ... 130 
tribulwn, still used in Greece OOQ 194 

Trigurta, mt. ... ... ... 48 

Trimal Naik, Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, 
q, Vm ... ... ... •<*« 175 m, 176 

Tripitaka^ the ^^0 »*• a^cr ... 212' 

Triplicane, tn. ... ... ... ... 232 

Trip and Tantric tradition, 261, 

275 f., 280 


Ts’ang-hie, traditional inventor of the Chinese 


script ... ... ... 

9, 13' 

Tsapari, name in an Alchi inscrip. 

... 332 

Tsongkhapa, Buddhist reformer. .r. 

... 731, / 


78, 77 and n. 

Ts’ong ling, mts ... 

12' 

T’simg ling, mts. in Gent. Asia 

39, 43 

Tukharas, Toii-lde-lot a people 

... 11 

Tu k’in, Chinese general 

38 

tulsi, plant 

118 

Tu-mi, Kao-fu, Jabgu Province 

... ...45L 

tumuUi gravef-mounds, in the 

Vindbyan ’ 

Valleys ... ... 

187 


tundf charms ... ... ... 356 

Tungabhadi4, riv., in which the Chalukya ' 


Ahavamalla Somesvara took his life 

... 

129 

Tung Hia, country ... ... 

... 

42 

Turks invaded Ladakh ... ... ... 

... 

75 

Turushka, a race ... ... 

... 

37 

Tvashtri, g. 


262 

Twashtr, g, ... ... 

197 b, 

Tyana, home of ApolloniBS 

... 

33« 

WjDevanagaii letter ... ... ... 

281, 

Sll 

Udaya Chandra, general under Nandi vatman 



Pallavamalla 

• » V 

... 231 

Ude Ohand, Raji> of Katdch ... 

««« 

... 233 

Udyana, Ou-tchang, co., Sw4t ... 


...8, 37 

Ujjain observatory 


... 234 

U1 cave, in Jubbal 


247 

Umar Aga, Muhammadan saint 

001^ 

124 

Unmanah, the mind going up... 


278 f. 

Upachchhandoba 


... 21 

Urasa, co. 


... 15 

Urgun, place on the Frontier 


... 123 

XJruvela, near Buddha Gayd ... 


... 165 

Urva, soul of the kme ... 


... 20! 

nslitray camel 

090 

14 

XJshtrava, co. ... 

600 

... 15 

nsijy minstrels 


201 c. 

Usim, IJsiun,, a tribe ... 


... 35 

TTttamvihdva Malidnammj- the-.. 


.0. 16'1 

VttaravihdmUJiakathdy the 

... 

161 £. 

TJzana, k. of Pinl5 ... 

¥99 

... 221 

Uzbegs, Osbucks, Muhammadan® 


172, 175L 
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Devanagari letter 286 ff., Sll 

Yi^chissara? author of the Sihgli, ThiXpam^thsa* 166 

Vaddhamanaj tn. in Ceylon ... 156 

VMibhasimhaj author of the Gad'ijachintd- 
manii &c. ... ... ... ... ... 268 

Tahikasj a people ..e ... ... ...17 f. 

mirdgya^ asceticism ... .»« **. ... 53 

Tairamas, a people ... ... ... 18 

Yairam%haB, title^ an explanation of 

‘ Chakra varti ... ... ... ... 232 

Vaisali, Vai^li, tn, ... ... 8 

Vaislmava tradition regarding Tirumangai 
Alvar and Tirujnana Sambanda ... 232 

Vaishnava opinion on relative positions of 

AJvars and Ach^ryas * 230 

Yaishnavism in S, India, history by 

Gopinatha Itao 228 

Vaishnu Devt, among the Ckuhras 340 

Yaisravana, Vai^ravanaj or Fi-cha-'tnen^ a 


o 7 
-■> * 

V^aitasa 265 

Ya,j 3 ipntta monks ... 155 

Ydjra 257, 286 

Vajrabodhi, monk 2 

Yagrasattva (rDorje-semsdpa), statue of ... 331 
Vdmdchdraf form of Tantric worship ... 259 

Yamana ••• ••• ^3 

Tam§,na, fifth Avatara ... 59 f. 

Vdmapdi^va, the left side ... 276 

Vanga, Harikela, Bengal ••• 21 

mngii armlet, a tattoo-mark 269 

Vankshu, Oxus, riv 18 

Yaradipa, Lanka 15^ 

Varivasydrahasya, work, and hieroglyphics, 

277; 279 ff. 


Yaruna, 


Telugu Vaishnava tales, 53 ; 


117; and Mazda, 202 1; and the Deva- 

n%ari 257,261,287 

Vasa Asvya (Ya^a A 9 vya), a writer ... ... 16 

vasikarana^ passionate love 270 f* 

Yasishka, Yi.sashka, a Kushana who probably 
reigned between Kanishka and Huvishka... 47 
Ya^shta, a ris/ii... ... ••• 50 

Yasishtha, Puranic author 259 

Yassudeva coins... 276 

Yasudeva, a Kushana 40, 47 

Vasuki, the snake that coils round Siva ... 117 
Vata-Savitri, a species of the Indian fig ... 118 
VaMagama^ work quoted ••• 279, 311, 313 

YenaRaja 

Vespasian;... ... ••• .*• "** ^36 

Yidarbha, co. «•« •«. 

Yidyadharis, the ... ... ••• ••• 5/ 

Yighna-harta, a title of Ganesh 63 


Yijayabdliu III., k. of Ceylon. 166 

Vikrama era, date of ... ... ... 38, 47 

Yikramaditya VI., a Olialukya ... 130 

Vindhyan pygmy flint finds, 185 1 ; grave- 
mounds, and the Scunthorpe finds, 187 f., 

190 fi\ ; cave drawings ... 194 I® 

Yira Bellala, k 130 1 

Virakkal, stone erected to oommemorate 
some courageous act, S. India 129 

Yir-Mata (Hero-Mother), an unidentified 

goddess ... ... ... ... 269 

Visala, tn. in Ceylon «»« ... 156 

visarga, emission ... 281, 285 

Vishnu, g., ill Telugu Vaishnava tales, 48 ff. ; 

118; incarnations of .244, 258 ; 262, 289 

Yishvakarman, g. 197 n. 

vispa-hishaSf the all-seeing, a title of Mazda ... 202 

Visuddhi, 5th chakra 264, 276 

Yizepoore, Bijapur 172 

Vogel, Br., and the Hindu custom of naming 
a child after his grandfather 125 ; 291 

Yohumano 198 f 202 f . 

Yyl/pika, the pervader 278 f. 


Wali Khels, a tribe ... ... ... 122 

Wan, Ferghana ... ... 36 

Wfina, on the Frontier ... 122, 124, 125 

Wang mang, a usurper ... 39 

Wanla, Tib. vil. ... 74 

Wazirabad, tn. ... ... ... 304 

Wen Chung, a Chinese official ... 38 

White, J., an Englishman at the Court 
of Aurangzeb, 134, 138 fi. ; and Joao Witt, 
q. V. ... ... ••• •*« ••• 1^^ 

Why monkeys do not fall from trees, a tale... 180 
Wickremasinghe (Mr.) and the Anuradha- 

pura inscrip 296, 299 

Wife who was a Shrew, a tale... ... c. 183 

Woman’s Wiles, a tale, note on ... s.® 291 

women, as probable makers of pygmy flints, 

191 f . ; at St. Polycarp’s tomb 356 

wooden handles to flint instruments ... 192 

Wu-ch’a, a place ... ..® 37 

Wu-i-shan-li, for Arachosia ... ... 37, 39 

Wusun, a tribe ... ... 33, 35 f. 

Wu-ti, Han emp. ... 44 

Wu-t’ou-lao, k, of Kipin 37, 46 


mhira ahura^ the arbiter, a title of Mazda ... 202 
Yijaya, k. of Ceylon ... 153, 158, 165, 167 


^a, Devanagari letter ... 

Yama, ruler of hell, 55 f . ; or J ama 

Yamuna, riv 

Taskn, author of the NiruMa ... 


,.. 286 1 ., 311 
116 ; 119 
... 18 
267 
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Tat-sauk Temple, Pagan ««« «.« 293 

Taudheya tribal organization.,. ... 290 f. 

Yavanasj a people, 30; in India. 297 and n., 298 
Ten-kao-cb^n, probably a Knsliana ... 38 ff. 

Yen-ts’ong, biograpber ... ... 11 and n. 

Ye-tba and Yne-cbi 099 o«6 ... 34. 

Yin-ino-fu, k. of Kipin ... 46 

Yi-tsing, compiler of a dictionary ... 11; 2 1 

Yndopbares or Gondopberes ... 39 

Torksbire pygmy flint finds ... 188, 190 

Yndbisbijhira, eldest Panda prince 18 

Yue-cbij tribe, and Buddhism, 9 f.; and the 
Sok, 83 ; or Ye-tba, 34 ; and the Sakas, 36 ; 
in Bactria, 38 f, ; and the An-si, 40; 44; 
Indo-Scytbians ... ... 45 


Ynnbayin, Burmese Nat . ... ... 217, 224 

Yung-Drung, Lamayuru, q. v. ... 292 

Yu-t’ien, Kbotan e«o 4, 7, 11 


Zadran Valley ... ... S.O ... 123 

zaghhirs, miraculous iron blades 124 

Zangskar, in W. Tibet, scene of Kashmiri 
Buddhist mission work .... ... 330 

Zaratbusbtra, 16 ; and Zoroaster ... ... 22 

Zaratbnsbtrian reformation, see Religions of 
the Iranian People ... ... ... 196 ff. 

Ziarat Qil’a, in the Tocbi Valley ... ... 122 

Zikurats, Babylonian terrace temples 196 


tudbra. A. 28, 420, 421.’’ 
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thiiDiei, JMa 494. 

thuba. Lena dialect, 208. 

thulla. AMg. JM. 90, 127, 

tbuYa. Pkt. 111. 

tliuyaa. Pkt, 111, 

tliuvanti, AMg. (text) 536. 

tliuvamlii, Lena dialect, 7. 

tbuYvai. Pkt. (M.) Ill, 494, 536, 

tliuYvaata. JM, 536. 

thuYvanti, AMg. 536. 

thuYvade, JS. 457, 536, 

thnYVasi. M. 536. 

thuna, Pkt. 129, 243, 307, 

tkuna, Pkt. 127. 

thiibiyaga. AMg, 208. 

thubha. AMg. JM. 208, 214. 

tbubhiya. AMg. 208. 

tliiibliiyaga. AMg. 206, note 5. 

tliula. AMg. JS. S. 90, 127. 

thulavaya. AMg. 409, 

thuli. CP. 191, 290. 

thuva. Pkt. (text) 230. 

tliuiia. Pkt. 208. 

thena. Pkt. 129, 307. 

themillia. Pkt. (AMg. ?) 129, 307, 595. 

tlieppai. Pkt. 207. 

thera. M. AMg. JM. S. 166, 308. 

theraga. AMg. 166. 

tlieraya. AMg. 166. 

tbera. AMg. 439. 

tlierasana. AMg. 166. 

tkeria. Pkt. 134. 

theriya. AMg. 166. 

tberl. M. 166. 

therehimto- AMg. 369. 

therosana. AMg. 166. 

theya. AMg. JM. Pali, 130, 207, 

thoa. M. S. Mg. 90, 230, 307. 

thoam. Mg. 310, 

tbouna. JM. 494. 

thokka. Mg. 90, 230. 

thona. Pkt. 127. 

tbora. M. 127. 

tkorattlaani. M. 386. 

tboratthanilla. M. 595. 

tliova. JM. JS. A. 90, 130, 230. 

thovatara. AMg. 414. 

tbovaya. AMg. JM. 230. 

tliovayaram. Amg. 230. 

tkovatboYam. JM. 230. 


thvalati. P. €P. 191, 243. 
thvalita. CP. 191. 
thyalitam. P. CP. 243. 

d 

daalu. Pkt. 595. 

dai. A. 146, 166, 594. 

daia. S. Mg. 146, 166, 474, 590, 594. 

daiem. A. 146, 

daicca. M. 61. 

dainna. Pkt. 61. 

daiva. Pkt. (A.) 61. 

daivajja. Pkt, 276. 

daivannu. Pkt. 276- 

daivaya. Pkt. 61. 

daivem. A- 146, 348. 

daivva. Pkt. 61. 

daissam. Mg. 185, 474, 521, 530. 

daissam. 'S. 474, 521, 530. 

daissanti, S. 530. 

daissamo. 'S. 474. 

damsaante. Mg. 95, 397, 490, 554, 

damsana. Mg, 74. 

damsa. AMg. JS. 222. 

damsaantie. S. 490, 554. 

damsaamha. S. 490, 554. 

damsai. Pkt. 74, 554. 

damsaissam. S. 490, 554. 

damsaissadi. S. 554, 

damsaissasi. S. 490, 554. 

damsana. M. AMg. JM. JS. S. A. 74. 

damsanamuliammi. M. 21, 

damsanijja. AMg. 571. 

damsania. S. 571. 

damsaniakidi. Mg. 94. 

damsanio. JM. 571. 

damsanu. A. 84, note 4, 

damsane. AMg. 357. 

damsadi. S. 222, 484. 

damsanti. AMg. 554. 

damsantim. M. 554. 

damsi. Pkt, 74. 

damsijjantn. A. 397, 

damsino. AMg. 405. 

damsida. S. 222, 

damsido. S. 484. 

damsintirn. M. 554. 

damsei. Pkt. (JM.) 74, 554. 

darasednrn. S. 490, 554, 573. 

damsemi- M. S. 490, 554. 

damsesi. S. 490, 554. 
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damseha. JM. 471, 554. 

dandena, AMg. 379. 

damselii* S. 490, 554. 

data. PG. 10, 566. 

damstrin. CP. 304. 

datta. M. JM. AMg. 474, 566. 

dakinawa* Singh. 554. 

°dattani. Pkt. (Lena dialect) 10. 

dakkha. AMg. JM. 320. 

dattajasa. PG. 253, 566. 

dakkhai. Pkt. (Asoka) 554. 

datta. Pkt. 10, 566, 

dakkhavax. Pkt* 554« 

datthiina, P, 586, 

dakkhavai* Pkt. 554. 

daddura. M. 288. 

dakkhina. M. AMg. JM. S. A. PG. 65, 320. 

daddba. B. (text) 222. 

dakkhina. S. 65, 320. 

dadbi. Pkt. 379. 

dakkliinatta, I). 26, 281, 367. 

dantaim. Mg. 358. 

dakkhinado. S. AMg. 69, 375. 

dantae. AMg. 361. 

dakkhinilla, AMg. 65, 198, 595. 

dantisabassebim, AMg. 447. 

dakkhinna. M. 282, 

dantujjoahi. M. 365. 

dakkhinnabhaniehim. M. 368. 

dantehim. Mg. 324. 

dakkhii. 516, note 4. 

danda. AMg. 298. 

daksinahi. Pkt, 365. 

dappa. M. 287. 

daksihisi. C. (?) 550. 

dappittba. JM. 414. 

dakhina. PG. 65, 193. 

dappulla. Pkt. 595. 

daga. AMg. 141. 

dabbba. M, AMg. 222. 

dagamsi, AMg. 141, 

damadamaax. Pkt. 558. 

dacca. AMg. 587. 

damadamai. Pkt. 558. 

daccha. AMg. 320, 

damila. S. 261* 

daccham. M. JM, AMg. 523, 525. 

damili. AMg, Pali, 261. 

dacohama. M. 455, 525. 

damilibim. AMg. 387. 

dacchami, M. 525. 

dameyavva. AMg, 570. 

dacchimi. M. 525. 

dambha. Pkt. 222. 

dacchisk AMg, 525. 

damma. AMg. 376. 

dacchiha, M. 525. 

daya. Pkt. 474. 

dacchibi. M. 525. 

dara. Pkt. (M.) 222, 603, 

daccbibisi. M. C. (?) 525, 550, 

daraa. B. 157. 

daccbihf. JM. 525, 

darati. Pkt. (?) 222. 

dajjhamana. AMg. 222. 

daridda. AMg. JM. 257. 

dattba, M. JM. Db. S. 222, 

dariddattana. M. 257. 

dattbnana, Pkt. 584. 

dariddada. S. 257. 

dattbum. AMg. JM. 465, 576. 

dariddi. JM. 257. 

dattbukama. S, 577. 

dariddino. JM. 405. 

datthiina. M. AMg. JM. Mg, S, 169, 303, 584, 

dariddiya, JM. 257. 

586.’ 

darisaanti. B. A. (?) 26, 554. 

dattbiinam. JM. 585. 

darisai. Pkt. 135, 554. 

datthiina. P. 586. 

darisana. AMg. 135. 

daddba. M. B. 222. 

darisanijja. AMg. 135, 571* 

daddba. A. 364. 

darisanijjam. AMg. 571. 

dadba. M. AMg. JM« S. Mg, 52, 242, 

darisaniya, AMg* 571. 

dadbayara, JM. 414, 

darisaniyam. AMg. 571. 

danda. (All dialects) 222. 

daxisi. AMg. 135. 

dandam. Amg. 371. 

darisinie, AMg. 571, 

dandabi. M. 365. 

darisei. JM. 135, 554. 

dandino, AMg. 405* 

darisedi. A, P. 26, 135, 554. 

dandi. AMg. 405. 

darisesi, Pkt, (M.) 26, 554* 
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dan. Pkt. 112. 
darmic AMg. 381. 
dalaL AMg. 474. 
dalaissai, AMg. 528. 
dalaissanti. AMg. 528. 
dalaissamio Pkt. 530, note 1. 
dalaejja. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayaL AMg. JM. 474, 490. 
dalajanti, AMg. JM. 490, 
dalayamane. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayaha. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayami. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayamo. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayaki. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayaliitn. AMg. 182, 
dalayittha. AMg. 517. 
dalami. AMg. 173. 
dalavei. AMg. 552. 
dalidda. Mg. M. JS. S. 256, 257. 
daliddada. S. 257. 
daliddala. Pkt. 466. 
davavei. JM. 552. 

Davida, S. 261. 

Davidi. M. 261. 

Dabila, AMg. 261. 
davvao. AMg. 69. 
davvadaa. A. 599. 
dasa. * Mg. Dh. 262, 442, 448. 
dasakamdliala. Mg. 262. 
dasanamake. Mg. 357, 423. 
dasasuvanna, Dh, 228. 
dasasuvannam. ph. 25, 351. 
dasasuvannaha. Dliaklu, 25, 
dasasuvannu. Dh. 351. 
dasanam. Mg. 442. 
dasina. (Avesta) 320. 
dasehim. Mg. 442, 
dastiina. Mg. 303. 

dasa. ‘ M. A, AMg. JM. S. 262, 442, 448, 603. 
Dasakamdhara. S. M, 262. 

Dasakantha. M. 262. 

Dasakanthe. S. 262, 
dasana. M. 222. 
dasanadasani, S. 222. 
dasanha. AMg. JM. 442. 
dasanham. AMg. JM. 442. 
dasadisam, M. 603.' 
dasantu, AMg. 222, 484. 
dasama. M, AMg, JM. 103, 449. 
dasamana, AMg. 222. 


dasamane. AMg. 484. 
dasami. AMg. 449. 

Dasamuha. S. 262. 
dasavatana. CP, 191. 
dasaviha. AMg. 451, 
dasasu. A. AMg. 442. 
dasaha. AMg. 451. 
dasahi. M. 442. 
dasahim, AMg. JM, 442. 
dasa, AMg. 442. 
dasanana. M. B. 262. 

Dasara. AMg. 332. 
dasiedhidae. S. 392. 
daske. Mg. 324. 

daha. Mg. (false) M. S. AMg. A. 262, 268, 
332, 354, 442, 448. 
dahai, JM. 222. 

Dahakantha. M. 262. 
dahacari. A. 442, 443. 
dahaaa. JM. 222. 
dahati. Epic and Pali, 500. 
dahante. Mg. 397. 
dahapahca, A. 442, 443. 
dahapahcai. A. 442, 443. 

Dahamuha. M. 262. 
dahamuhe. M. 366®’. 

Daharaha. M, 262. 

Dahavaana. M. 262. 

dahasatta. A.< 442, 443. 

dahi. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. 182, 377, 379. 

dahiam. M. JM. 222, 575» 

dahi. ^ M. AMg. JM. 182, 377. 

dahim. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. 182, 377, 379. 

dahijjai, Pkt. 222, 

dahino. Pkt. 379, 

dahidum. S, 222, 575, 

dahi. AMg. Pkt. (not B. Mg.) 358, 377, 379, 
429. 

dahii. Pkt. 182, 381. 

dahii. Pkt. (not S. Mg.) 377. 

dahiirn. Pkt. 182, 377, 381. 

dahio, AMg. 379. 

dahim. B. (text) 379. 

dahini. Pkt. (not B. Mg.) 377. 

dahkhina. Mg. 65. 

da. M. (false) 150, 185. 

daissam. S. 474, 530. 

daum/ M. JM. AMg. 474, 576. 

dauna. M. JM. AMg, S.^ 474, 584, 586. 

daunam. JM. 585. 
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daldiavaviim . GujaratM, 554, 

dakliavinem* MaratM, 554, 

d%lia. Pkt, 266. 

dafclia. Pali, 7 6. 

dadima. "S* 240. 

dadimi, M. 240, 

dadha. M. AMg. S, 76, 222, 304. 

dadhae. AMg. 361, 

dadhi. AMg. S. 76, 304. 

danammi. JS. 366®. 

dani. PG, 144, 224. 

clanim. AMg. B. Mg. M. 83, 144, 145, 348, 
376, 429. 

°dataro, AMg. 390. 
datiinam, P. 586. 
dadavva. "S. 474, 570. 
dada. S. 390. 

dadum. JS. 576. u 

danammi. M. 21. 
dabnem. Marathi, 201. 
damam. M. 358. 

Damajasa. PG. 253, 
damehim. AMg. S. 404. 
damesu, M, 404. 

°daya. AMg. 16. 

daya. JM. 390. 

dayaram, AMg. 390. 

dayaresu. AMg. 390. 

dayarehim, AMg. 390. 

dara. S. M. AMg. JM. 102, 112, 139, 298. 

daraehi, AMg. 350, 

darake. S. 367®. 

daragamsi. AMg. 313, 366a. 

daragassa. AMg. 498. 

daraggalaii. M. 376, 

darantu. A. 397- 

daraim. JM. 367. 

dariao. S. 376. 

darigeyam. AMg, 172. 

dariyattae. AMg. 364. 

dariyahi. AMg. 350. 

darnnattana. M. 597. 

darunammi, AMg. 366®. 

daruni. AMg. 381. 

dakm. Mg. 89, 367®. 

dalanam. Mg. 367®. 

dalima. AMg. 240. 

-dakna. Mg. 256. 

dava. M. Mg, S. D. 150, 185, 429, 498. 
dlTaa. M. (?) 467. * 


davai. M. 185, 196 note 2, 201, 275, 554. 

davae. M. 457, 554. 

davantena. M. 554. 

davara. ikMg. 298. 

davia. M. JM. 554. 

daviai. M. 554. 

davljjaii. M, 554. 

davijjasu. JM. 554, 

davida. S. 102, 554. 

dariya. JM. 554. 

dave. AMg. 460. 

davei. M. 554, 

daventi. 554. 

daventi. M. 554. 

davemi. M. 554. 

daveha. M. 554. 

davnem. Marathi, 554. 

dasiedhida. Mg. 148, 392. 

dasledhidae. Mg. 392. 

dasiedhide. Mg. 392. 

dasam. M. JM. AMg. 474. 

Dasaradha. S. 262. 

Dasaradhi, S. 262. 

Dasaralii, M, 262. 

Dasarahino. S. 279. 

dasami. Pkt. 530, note 1. 

dasamo, AMg. 315, 530, note 1, 

dasieutta. Pkt. 392, 

dasieutta. S. 71. 

dasiedhie. JM. 392. 

dasiedhida. S. 148, 392. 

dasiedhidao. S. 89^ 

dasiedhide. S. 392. 

dasiedhiya, JM. 148, 392. 

dassamo. Pkt. 530, note 1. 

daham. M. JM. AMg. 264, 474. 53 0. 

dahami. AMg. JM. 264, 530. 

dahamu. AMg. 346, 455, 530. 

dahamo. AMg, 315, 530 and note 1. 

dahina. M. AMg. JM. 65, 323. 

dahinao. AMg. 375. 

dahinammi. AMg. 366a. 

dahinamsaada. M. 164. 

dahinaddha. AMg. 207. 

dahinilla. AMg. 65, 323, 595. 

dahittha. AMg. 520. 

dahittka. AMg. 517, 530. 

dahinti. JM. 530, 

dahimi. Pkt. 151, 264, 520, 530. 

dahisi. AMg. 530, 
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dalii, m. 165, 580o 

di. Pkt. (AMg, text false) 93 and note 1, 275, 
420, 436. 

dia, M. A. 268, 298. 
diabMmisu. M, 99. 
diara. M- 82. 
diasa. Mg. 264. 
diasa. M. S. 264. 

°diasiiidu. M. 158. 
diaha. M. Mg. (false) A. 186, 264. 
diahada. A. 264, 599. 
diahama, Pkt. 298, 
diuna. S. Mg. 298, 300. 
diunadara. S. 298, 
diunadara. S. 414. 
diunida. S. 298, 436* 
dimmulia. M, S. 269 « 
dimmoka, M. 269. 
dikkhaya. B. (?) 467, 
dikkhassu. B. (?) 467, 
dikkhehi. M.(?) 467. 
diklikhassa, P, (?) 467, 
digancka. xAMg. 74. 
diglmcka. AMg, 74, 215. 
digicchanta. AMg. 215, 555, 
digu. AMg. 298. 
diggka. AMg. JM. 87. 
diggkia. S. Mg. 87, 287. 
dijjai. M. JM. A, Mg. AMg, 91, 252, 474, 
535, 545, 580. 
dijjaii, A. 469, 545, 550, 
dijjae. M. 545. 

dijjadi, JS. S. 91, 252, 474, 535, 545, 

dijjaiitu, S. 545. 

dijjandu. S. 545. 

dijjamamm, AMg. 59S« 

dijjasii. A. 461, 466. 

dijjaki. A. 545, 

dijjinm. JM. 580. 

ditfcka* M. 102. 

dittkal. A, 85, 366a. 

dittliaS. A. 519, 

dittkam- AMg. 423, 

dittkamdo. Mg. 303. 

dittkande. M. 303. 

di tt kapu V ve . AMg . 4 1 7 . 

dittka. M. AMg. 145, 334, 417 note 3, 519. 

dittkande. Mg. (?) J03. 

dittki. M. AMg. JM. JS. S. A. 50, 100, 303. 

dittkia. ^S. 134, 386. 


dittkimaip. AMg. 396. 

diyiii. M. JS. S. A. 72, 100, 565« 

ditthla. M. 385. 

difcthipakammi. M. 70. 

dittkihim. AMg. 171, M. 387. 

dittke. A. 366^. 

dittke. M. 866^, 

dibtko. S. 95. 

ditkthande. P. 303. 

ditlitkim. Pkt, 193. 

didka. ‘ JS. S. A. 52, 242. 

didkavamma. S. 402. 

dinaaru. A. 85. 

dinayare. AMg. 366a, 

diuavai. M. 379. 

dinna. Pkt. JM. AMg.M. JS. S, Mg. A. 103, 
474, 566. 

°diaaam. Pkt. 10. 

dinnakalaviladame. Mg. 402. 

dinnappliala. M, 196. 

dinna. Pkt. 10. 

dinnai. Pkt. 180. 

dinni. A. 566. 

ditta. AMg. 156. 

dittataye. AMg. 409. 

dinna. JM. AMg. 566. 

dinna. JM. 150. 

dinne. AMg. 113. 

dippa'i. Pkt. 209. 

dippanta. M. 244. 

dippanti. M. 244. 

dippamana. M, 244. 

diya. JM, 298, 436, 

diyara, JM. 82* 

diyasa. JM. 264, 

diyasayara. JM. 264* 

diyaka, JM. 264. 

diya. AMg. 386. 

diraa. Mg. JM. 298, 436, 

divaddha. AMg. 230, 291, 450. 

diyaddkara. AMg. 450. 

diyasa. M. AMg. JM. S, 264. 

Diyyasa. Pkt. 297. 
diyaka. JS* 264. 
dive. A. (Ved) 6. 
diyyosaliio. M. 99. 
disa. Mg. 413, 

•4isarQ. Pkt, (AMg. JM, M.) 68, 171, 413, 
603, 

disa. Pkt. (M.). 157, 355, 4l3. 
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disaala. M. 164. 
disiie. Pkt. 413. 

disao. Pkt. (AMg. M.) 169, 375, 376, 413, 
436. 

disagaiudoru. AMg. 159. 
disana. JM. JS. 350, 413, 
disana. Pkt. 180. 
disanam. Pkt. 413. 
disasu. AMg. 413. 
disahim. Pkt. 413, 
disi. M. JM. AMg. 413. 
disim. AMg. JM. 413, 519. 
disisu, JS. 413. 
disihi. A. 387, 413. 
disi°. AMg. JM. 413, 
disinam. JS. 413. 
disibhae. JM. 36 6 a, 
disebha. M. 157. 

diso. AMg, JM, 355, 358, 413, 517. 

disva. Pali, 334. 

dissa. AMg. 334, 582. 

dissai, AMg. 541. 

dissam. AMg. 114, 334, 349, 582, 

dissa. AMg. 114, 334, 582. 

dibi. M. 212. 

diMvasu. Mg. 467. 

diadi. S. Mg. 252, 474, 535, 545. 

diadii. Mg, S, 474, 545, 

dije. A. 545. 

dlnam. M. 184. note 3, 

dipakka. A. 194. 

dirgba. AMg. 132. 

diva, M, 199. 

divadisaudaliinam. AMg. 157. 
diva. AMg. 173. 

Bivayanarisi. JM, 66. 

divia. A. 244, 

dive. AMg. 92. 

dlMi. Mg, 541. 

disanti. Mg. 95, 541. 

disai. M. JM. 541, 580. 

disae. A. M. 100, 541. 

disadi. S. 95, 541. 

disadu. M. 541. 

disadba, S, 541, 

disantam. S, 397. 

disanti/ S. M. AMg. 275, 465, 541. 

disandi. S. 275, 

disa, A. 100, 

disium. M. 580. 


disihii. M. 549. 

disihisi. Pkt. (M.) 550 and note 1, 

diha. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. A. 87. 

dihagomao. Mg, 380, 

dihattana, M. 597, 

diha-m-addha. AMg. 353, 

dihamaddham, AMg. 402. 

dibara. M. AMg. JM. S, A, 132| 354. 

dibaraya. JM. 400. 

dl'kaum. S. 411, 

dibauna. S. 411. 

dihauso. S. 411. 

dihau. S, 411. 

dibia. S. 87. 

dibiya, AMg. JM. JS. 87, 187. 

d«, Pkt. (JS. S. false), 152, 185, 436. 

duapgula. AMg. 353, 

dualla. Pkt. (AMg.) 90, 126. 

dual, Pkt. 436. 

duaikkliam. AMg. 353. 

duara. AMg. JM,, S. 112, 139. 

duaraa. AMg. JM. 'S. 139. 

duala. Mg. 139. 

dnalaa. Mg. 139. 

dualae. Mg. 357. 

dui. A. 139, 487. 

duia. M. 82, 449. 

duiya, JM. 82, 449. 

duumcbai. AMg. 74, 555. 

duucchai. AMg. 555, 

duuna. M. 436, 444. 

duunia. S. (false) 436. 

duula. M. S. 90, 126. 

due. JM. 437. 

dnkkada. AMg. 49, 219, 302. 
dukkadi. AMg. 219. 
dukkaya. JM. 49, 302. 
dukkara. M. AMg. S. A. 302. 
dukkala. Mg. 302. 
dukkale. Mg. 94. 
dukkale. Mg. 256. 
dukkida. Mg. 302. 

dukkha. M. AMg. JM. JS. S, Mg. B, A. 

120, 256, 309, 329. 
dukkhaami. Pkt. 557, note 2, 
dukkbasabe. Mg. 16. 
dukkhasambbava. AMg. 357. 
dukkbasabe. AMg, 16, 17, 
dukkba. Pkt. (AMg.) 365, 367, 
dukkhai. M, 436. 
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dukkhau. AMg. 3G5. 

clukklian. AMg. 17B, 

diikkhami. M. JM, 557, 559. 

dukldiavei. JM. 559. 

dukkMda. Mg, S. 302, 329, 

dukkhuttarai. M. 375. 

dnkkliiitto. AMg. 451* 

dukhntto. AMg. 451. 

dukhura* AMg. 436, 

duklikhida. Mg. 302« 

duga. AMg. JM. JS. 215, 451. 

dugamclianijja, AMg, 74, 215, 555. 

dugamcliainana. AMg. 74, 215, 555, 

diigamcha. AMg. JM. 74, 123, 215. 

dagamchavattiya. AMg. 465. 

dogauya. JM. 436. 

dugurpcbai. AMg. 74, 215, 555. 

diigumchana. AMg. 74, 215. 

dugumcliaiaana. AMg. 215, 555. 

dugumcha. AMg. JM. 74, 123, 215. 

dugumchayattiyavYam. AMg. 465. 

dugacchai. AMg. 328, 555, 

dugana. AMg. 486, 444. 

dugulla. Pkt. (AMg.) 90, 126, 127, 160, 194* 

dugnllasukumalauttarijja. AMg, 160. 

dugga, Pkt. 329, 

°duggamsi. AMg. 175, .. 
dugganthi. JB. 338. 
dnggama, M, 287. 

Duggavi. Pkt. 149. 
duggea. Mg. 572, 
dnggcjja. Mg. (text) 572, 
diiggejjha, M. A. 109, 572. 
duggeyha. Mg. 109, 572. 
duggliiitta. S, Mg. 436. 
duggliotta. B. Mg. 436. 
dueinna. AMg. 340, 
ducca. AMg, 449. 
duccam, AMg. 451 . 
duccara. AMg. 301. 
duccaraga, AMg. 301. 
duccam. M. 301, 
duccarida. B. 301. 
duccariya. JM. 301. 
ducka. Mg. 303. 
dujjana. Mg, 287. 
dnjjba. JM. 331, 572. 
dujjhad. JM. 544. 
dnijhihu. JM. 544, 549. 
dutta. Mg. 303. 


duttha. Mg. 303. 

dutthalakkhasa. P. 256. 

dunni, Pkt. 436. 

dunhim. AMg. (Text) 436* 

duttara. AMg. JM. 307* 

duttara. M. 307. 

duttarattaua. M. 307, 

duttha. Pkt. (Mg.) 120, 303, 309. 

dudia. S. Mg. 82, 449. 

dudia. S. M* (verse) 82 note Ig 449. 

duddamo. AMg. 94. 

duddittham. AMg. 423. 

duddiua, M. 288. 

duddha. M. 10, 270. 

dudha. B, (false) 436. 

dunni. JM. 436. 

dnpakkha. AMg. 436. 

dnpaya. AMg. JM. 436. 

duppadivuhana. AMg. 76. 

duppadharusaga. AMg. 305. 

dnppaya. AMg,. 16* 

duppariia. M. 305. 

dupparisa. AMg. 135, 311. 

duppekkha. S. 84, 305. 

duppekkhe. Mg. 305. 

duppeccha, M, JM. 84, 305. 

duppecche. Mg. 305. 

dubbhai. Pkt. (B.) 266, 535, 544. 

dubbhaii. JM. 544. 

dubbhi. AMg. 148. 

dubbhihii. JM. (false) AMg. 544, 549, 

dubbbejja. Pkt. ('S.) 84, 287* 

dumuha. AMg. 340. 

dnmmanain. AMg. M. 409, 

dummana. AMg. 408. 

dummanussa. B. 287* 

duya, AMg. JM, JS. 451. 

du-y-ahgula. JM. 353, 436. 

du-y-aham. AMg. 353, 436* 

du-y~ahena. AMg- 353, 436® 

duyyana. Mg. 287 . 

duraikkama. AMg. 341. 

duraniicara. JM. AMg. 341 ^ 353. 

du-r-ahgula. AMg. 353. 

duranta. JM. 341. 

durappa. JM. 341. 

durabhi. AMg. 148. 

duravagaha. Pkt. 341, 

durahiyasa. AMg. 341, 

duragada, S, 341. 
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duraroha. M. 341. 

duria. M. JM. 341. 

duritta. A* 194. 

dtttattara. Pkt. 341. 

duruhai. AMg. JM. 118, 139, 141, 482. 

durahamani. AMg. 563. 

dtirxihittan.am. AMg. 583. 

dnruheitta. Pkfc. 582, note 2, 

duruhejja. AMg, 482, 

duruhetta. JM. 482. 

daruhai. AMg. 482. 

duruva. AMg. 340. 

duruhittu. AMg. 577. 

dulaha. M. AMg. JM. 340. 

dulabatta^a. M. 340. 

dnllanglia. JM. 572. 

dollaha. M. 287. 

dullahalambbammi. JM. 366^. 

dnllahabo. A. 85, 366. 

dnyanna. AMg. 340. 

duvara. AMg. JM. S. 112, 139. 

duvaria. Pkt. 84. 

duTala. Mg. 139. 

davalasa. AMg. JM. 139, 244, 245, 443. 
duvalasauga. AMg. JM. 244. 
duYalasangino. AMg, 405. 
dnyalasanbain. AMg. 443. 
duyalasama. AMg. JM. 244, 449. 
dayMasayiha. AMg. JM. 244, 451. 
dnyiba. AMg. 436, 451. 
dnyibe. AMg. 357. 

daye. M. AMg. JM. S- Mg, A, 139, 360, 
367a, 436 , 437, 448, 515. 
dnye^am. S. 437. 
dnyesn. S. 437. 
dnyebim. S. 437. 
duyyaria. Pkt. 84. 

Dnvyasa. S. 408. 

Buyyasasayo. S. 408, 
dnyyi^ida. S, 81. 
do^iSamcala. Mg, 229. 
dnsiagandbiaiiri. Mg, 182. 

Dussanta. Mg. 329, 

DassaSanassa. Mg, 229. 
duSta. Mg. 303. 
du§ba. Mg, (?) 303, 
dnstha, Mg.(?) 303, 
dusaba, M. 64, 340. 
dussamcara. Pkt. 329. 

Dussanta, S. 329. 


dussaha. S. 64, 329. 

dussahia. Pkt. 84. 

dussilifctba. S. 136, 329, 

dussila. Pkt. 329. 

duskala. Mg. 302. 

duskida. Mg. 49, 302, 

dnspeska. Mg. 84. 

duspeske. Mg. 305. 

duha. Mg. AMg. JM. JS. 303, 329. 

duhao. AMg. JM. 436, 451, 

duhattba, AMg. 436. 

dtihaya. Pkt. 340. 

dubayi, M. 231. 

duba. AMg. 436, 451. 

duhaia, M. 49, 436. 

dubakajjamana. AMg. 547. 

dubakijjai. Pkt. 547. 

dubakijjamana. AMg. 436. 

duhana. AMg, 350. 

duhayai. Pkt. 559. 

duhayia. M. 829. 

duhi. AMg. 329. 

dubia. Pkt. (M.) 329, 565. 

dubijjai. Pkt. 544. 

dubida. JS. 329. 

dubida. Pkt. (S.) 148 note 5, 392. 

duhidaram. S. 392, ♦ 

dubide. S. 392. 

duhiya. AMg. JM. 329. 

duhihii. Pkt, 214, 529. 

duhd. A. 381, 387, 436. 

, dubejjaha, JM, 463. 
duhkida. Mg, (?) 302. 
duadaa. A. 599. 
duijjittae, AMg. 578. 
duittana. M. 597. 
diio. AMg. JM. JS. 187. 
dndattana, S. 597. 
dudba. ‘ Pkt. (PG.) 10, 65. 
dumia. M. 96. 

dumiyaghatthamatthe. AMg. 366». 

duya. AMg, JM. JS. 187. 

duram. M. 184, note 3. 

durattha. M. 809. 

durayattinl. S. 94, 

durao. JM, 69. 

durado. S. 69. 

durahi. M. 365. 

duritta. A. 100, 194. 

dulado. Mg. 69. 
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dusaissam* Mg. 528 » 

dusai. ii. 488. 

dusa racara. Pkt. 329® 

dusala, Pkt. 264. 

dusaha. M. JM. S. 64, 329, 603. 

dusahaaiOe M. 571. 

dusabattana. S. 64. 

duliava, M. 62, 231. 

diihala. Pkt. 264, 

de. M. S, A, A. Mg, D. 14, 150, 166, 185, 
420, 421 and note 5, 423 note 3, 425 note 2. 
dei, M. JM. AMg. A. 153, 474. 
deia. S. 590. 
deissanti, S. 530. 

deu. M. JM. D. 14 note 2, 469, 474, 

deuia, M. AMg. JM, S. Mg. Dh. 168. 

deulam. pb. 25, 35L 

deuliya. JM. 168, 

deiiln. pb, 25, 351. 

dekkliai. A. S. (false) Asoka, 66, 554, 

dokkbaii. A. 454. 

dekkbavabi. A. 554, 

dekkbivi. A, 588. 

decchiha, M. 456, 

dejja. JM. 466, 

dojjaba. JM, 466. 

dcjjabi. A, 461, 466, 

du'ija. AMg. JM. 91, 252, 459, 466. 

dejjasi. JM. 466. 

dena. Pkt. 275, 

dedi. S. JM. JS. 153, 474, 530. 

dedu, S. 474. 

dedba. Mg, 153, 474. 

dciita. M. JM. S. 474, 

dcntabo. A. 397, 474, 

denti. JM. M. A. 456, 474. 

duntibi. A. 387. 

dentibim, A. 474, 

duntn. M. 471. 

dcntubi. A. 128, 

donto. JM. 397. 

deppin^- A. 474, 588. 

demi. 8. Mg. 474. 

demo. AMg. 474. 

dera. Pkt. Singb. (?) 112, 176. 

devaittbio. AMg. 160. 

devaiila, JM. S. 168, 

deyam., A. 474, 579. 

devamnagasuvanna. Pkt. 182. 

Devakuru Uttaraknrao, AMg. 156. 


devakula. AMg. 168. 
doyaknlassa. PG. 363. 
devakulani. AMg. 36 7 « 
devatta. AMg. 597. 
devattae, AMg. 364. 
devatfchui. Pkt. 196. 
devatbui. Pkt. 196. 
devadajadi. J8. 203. 
Devadatto. Pkt. 566. 
devada. S. 376. 
devadao. B. 376. 


dcvadanam. Mg. 348. 

devayao. AMg. JM. 376, 387, 436. 

devayapariggabiyao. JM. 438. 

devara. Pkt. 82. 

devaramam. AMg. 400. 

devaraibim. AMg. 400. 

devarannenam. AMg. 182, 400, 

dcvaranno, AMg. 400. 

devaraiina. AMg. 400. 

devaraniio, AMg. 400. 

devaraya. AMg. 400. 

deva. M. AMg. JM. S. 367, 382, 517. 

devaattammi. M, 366^. 

devaim. AMg. 358. 

devana. Pkt. 178. 

devana. Pkt. 178, 

devanam. Pkt. (AMg. A.) 16, 178, 370, 382. 
devani. AMg. 358. 
devaanppie. AMg. 519. 
devannppiya. AMg. JM. Ill- 
devanuppiya. AMg. 417. 


evabam. A. 370. 
evi. M. 386. 
eriddbi. AMg. 158. 

.evittblo. AMg. 160. 

Levinda. AMg. JS. 158. 
.evindenam. AMg. 182. 
levl. i 519. 

Levi a. M. 385. 

Levlo. AMg. 382, 407. 

lev-iuam. S- AMg. 348, 350. 382. 

levlsum. B. 387, 

icve. B. 3C)6.j, 

devebi. Pkt. 178, 

devebi. Pkt, 178. 

devehim. Pkt. (S.) 178, 368. 

devchiiQto. AMg. 369. 

devo. Pkt. (AMg.:) 366'>. 

JRv:ra. Pkt. 'S. Mg. 61. 
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devYajaima,. M. 118, 
desi. S, (?) 238. 
deslye. Mg. 92. 
desu. Mg. 467, 474. 
desa. S. 102. 

desamtara. S. M. 275, 277. 
desada, A. 599. 
desadaa. A, 599, 
deaada. A. 
desanlia, AMg. 350, 
desabi. A. 366^. 

^desadbikatadike, PG. 363^. 
desi. A. S, 474. 
desibhasavisaraya. Pkt. 30l 
desu. M. JM. 474. 
desiiaa, AMg. 158. 
desma. (Ved.) 470, 

dessu. B. (?) 467. . | 

deba. M. JM. 471, 474. ^ 

dehai. AMg, 554. 
debai. AMg. 66, 3-23. 
debae. AMg. 66, 323, 

debaccbaviulluScida. S. 162, ; 

dehattana. M. 365. 
debamaai. AMg. 66, 563. 
debi. M. JM. S. Dh. (F. M, B.^) (?) 467, 468, 
474. 

debia. Pkt. 466. 
debiaam, JB. 405, 
deba. A. 306, 474. 
debe. AMg, 66, 

do. S. M. AMg. JM. D. A. 22, 26, 6i^ 152, 
360, 380, 391, 436, 438, 448. 
dvangulaa. M. 436. 
dokandalisarn , M. 436. 
dokakijjai. Pkt. 547. 
dokiriya. AMg. 436. 
dogamcbi. AMg, 74, 215. 
dogaipcbi. AMg. 215. 
dogga. Pkt. 215, 252, 277. 
doggbatta. Pkt. ( S. Mg.), 436. 
docca. M. AMg, 61®-, 280, 449. 
doccam. AMg. 451. 
dojiha. M. JM. 436. 
doijba. AMg, 376. 
dodah. Pkt. 207, note 1. 
doni. Pkt, 436. 
donf. Pkt, 436, note 1. 
donaam. S. Mg. (Lena, Pali), M. (?), 91, 436, 
437. 439. 


donni. Pkt. (M. S. AMg.) 91, 436 ^ 448^ 
458. 

doaha. M. AMg. JM. 350, 436, 465. 

donbam. M. AMg. JM. S. 436, 487. 

donbi. Pkt. 436, note 1. 

dodliara. AMg. 167, 436. 

donni. AMg. 173, 436. 

dd^jpadl. Mg. 61®, 

dobballa. M. B. 61^, 287. 

domasiya. AMg. JM. 436* 

domuha, M. JM. 436. 

dola. M. S. 222. 

dolaamana. B. 222. 

doTai, JM. 61^. 

Dovax. AMg. 61®. 

Dovadi. Mg. 61®. 
dovayana. M. JM. 436. 
dosa. *AMg. JM. JS. 129, 499. 
dosagime, M. 367®. 
dosada. A. 599. 
dosamiu. AMg. 105. 
dosa. M. 367®. 
dosakaraaa. Pkt. 129. 
dosania. Pkt. 215. 
i dosina. AMg. 133, 215, 334. 

Dosinabba. AMg. 215. 

, dosini. Pkt. (S.) 133, 215, 384. 
dosu. Pkt. (JM. JB, M.?) 175, 436. 
dosum. JB. M. 436. 
dosumto. Pkt. 436. 

I dose.* M. 367®. 
dosoiaba. M. 445, 
doba. Pkt. 268. 
dobagga. M. 340. 
dobada. Pkt. 436. 

dobala. M. AMg. JM. S. 222, 244, 436. 

dobaiaa. M.B. 222, 244. 

dobaia. M. 49, 436. 

dobaijjai. M. 436. 

dobi. Pkt. JM. 436. 

dobiro. Pkt. M. AMg. 436. 

dobimto. Pkt. 436. 

dobinam. (Text) S. 436, 

dramina. A. 268. 

dravakka. A. 268. 

draha. A. AMg. A. JM. 268, 332, 354. 
drum. Pkt. (A.). 268, 427, 
drebi, A. 66, 268, 323. 
droba. Pkt. 2G8. 
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dh 

dhaa» M. 299« 
dhagadhaganta. AMg. 558^ 
dhagadhagaiya. AMg. 558. 
dhagadhaggaaraaaa. S. 553^ 
dhafika. Fall, 213, 223. 
dhattha. JS. S. A. 52. 

Dhatthajjune. Pkt, 278. 

Dhatthajjuaaa. S. 27&. 
dhana. A, 100. 
dhauailla. Pkt. 595. 
dbanamim. Fk. 182 .. 

Dhanannaa. Mg. 274, 
dhanamaaa. Pkt.- AMg. (?) 001«. 
dliaEamanta. A. 397, 601. 
dliaaauiddhia.. M.- 385. 
dhanahe. A. 575. 
dhanaim. Fkt.. 182 r 
dhanamim. Fkt. 182, 367»- 
dhanalL ' Fkt. (2) 595. 
dhana. A. 351. 
dhanain. AMg. So-M. 411'e- 
dhannskhanda. Mg . 302. 
dhauuha. M, 263, 411. 
dhanuhanxi. Fkt. 411. 
dhanuhe. M. 411. 
dhanuho. M. S. 263, 411«' 
dhanu. Fkt. 411. 
dhanuhim.. Fkt. 411. 

Dhannantari. S. 300. 

dhannaa. M. 376.- 

dhan^o. S. 376, 

dhatta. AMg. 90.- 

dhattha. Fkt. 298. 

dhana. F.. 224. 

dhaime. AMg. 367®". 

dham. FG.407. 

dhamadhamaadi. S. 558. 

dhamadhaineiita. AMg.- JM. 558j. 6031 

dhamayahala®, FG^ 287. 

dhamma. Fkt. (AMg.) 10, 287. 

dhammaarino. S. 405. 

dhammam. AMg. 16. 

dhammakahaaTasana. JM. 156. 

dhammajihaya. AMg. 299. 

dhamnaattana. JM. 5*97. 

dhammatthikayamsri. AMg. 465'. 

dhammapayarn . AMg. 411, note 2. 

dhammam. AMg. 516, 

dhamma Diana. AMg. 603, 


dhammavam. AMg. 396. 
dhammaviu. AMg. 411, 
dhammaTio. AMg. 355. 
dhammavidu. AMg. 411, 
dhammasarahlnani. AMg. 38L 
dhammititha. AMg. 414. 
dhammilia, Fkt. 119. 
dhamimina. AMg. 18, 104, 40 4» 
dhammella. Pkt. 119, 
dhammo. J'S. 345. 
dhaya. JM. 299. 
dliarai. M. JM. A. 477. 
dharanikhila. Pkt. 214, 
dharanilale. AMg. 366® , 
dharanipiththa. S. (text) 53® 
dharaiiivittha. JM. 53. 
dharanihare. M. 367a>, 
dharanl. A. 386. 
dharaina. M. 385. 
dharanipitfcha. S. 53. 
dharanl vat tha. S. 53. 
dharanta. M. JM. 477. 
dharahi. A. 477, 
dharahi. A. 456, 477. 
dharami. S, 477. 
dharaharehim. Pkt. 410. 
dhari. A. 461, 
dharijpi, M. 537. 
i dharijjihii. M. 537, 549, 
dbarei. M. JM. A, 477. 
dharejja. M. 462. 
dharenta. M. JM. 477. 
dharenti, M. JM. 477. 
dharemi, M. JM. 477. 
dhalame. Mg. 385, 
dhaliadi. Mg. 537. 
dhavala. M. 603. 
dhavalaamsua. M. 156. 
dhayalau Pkt. 557, 
dhavalakavvavia. M. 603, 
dhavalaantesii, M. 397. 
dhavaloTavIa. M. 603, 
dhaa. • Fkt. 565. 
dhaai. Fkt. 487, 500. 
dhai. Fkt. 165, 484, 487, 500< 
dhal. AMg. 87, 292, 
dhaa, Fkt, 165. 
dhaano. AMg. 380. 
dhao, Pkt. 165. 
dhanukka, S. 302, 
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dhannkkada. S. 302 « 

dbuttu. Db. 25. 

dliarabaru. A. 346 « 

Blmmmakkba. M. 287, 

dharahirQo M, 376. 

dburam, Pkt. 413. 

dharium. M. 573. j 

dbura. Pkt. 413. 

dharittae. AMgi 578. 

dlmvai. Pkt, (M.) 482, 497, 603. 

dliaridum. S. 573. 

dbuvacarino. AMg. 405. 

dhari. ipkt. 292. 

dbuvasi. M. 33, 482. 

dliaru. Pkt. 292. ■ 

dhuvanta. M. 482. 

dliarettae, AMg. 578. , 

dlmvagidam. Pkt. 349. 

dliaredum. S. 573. ! 

dbuvyai. Pkt. 503, 536, 545. 

dhaledi. Dh. 25, 203, 256. 

dbuvvaiita. M. 538. 

dlialesu. Mg. 467. 

dbuyyainaim. M. 538. 

dhalesu. P. Bb. (?) 467. : 

dbuam. M. 392. 

dhalessu. B.C?) 467. 

dhua. M. 6.5, -212, 392. 

dhava'i. Pkt, 165, 482. 

dbOak M. 392. 

dhavasi. Mg. 455. 

dbuae. M. 392, 

dhalia. Pkt. 165. 

dhfida. B. Mg. 65, 212, 392. 

dliahii. Pkt. 165, 525. 

dbuma. M. 182. 

-dhii. AMg. 98. ! 

dbumai. M. 558. 

dliiimao. AMg. 73, 396. 

dbilyarp,. AMg. 392. 

dliikkarijjamam. AMg. 568, 

dbuyara. Pkt. 392. 

dbittha. JS. B. A. 52. 

dbilyaram. AMg. 392, 

Dliitthajjunna, Mg. 278. 

dbilyarabi. AMg. 392. 

Dhittbayyuigaa, Pkt. 278. 

dhilya. AMg. JM. 65, 93, 212, 392, 

dliippa'i. Pkt. 209. 

dbiiyae. AMg. 392. 

dlii-r-attbu. AMg. JM. 353, 

dbfiyao. AMg. JM. 392, 438, 466. 

dbi. JM. 71, 

dbOyanara. AMg. 392. 

dhia, S. Mg. 392. 

dlmyabi. JM. 392. 

dhita. Pkt. 148, note 5, 

dbuladia. A. 599. 

dhida. S. Mg. 148, 392, 

dbfiHbiip. JS. 387. 

dbldanam. S. 392. 

dbuveijitassa, JM. 397. 

dblya. JM, 148, 392. 

°dbusaraa. Pkt. 180. 

dbira. M. 96. 

dbenii. Pkt. 385. 

dbiravia. JM. 559. 

dbenua. Pkt. 885. 

dbirabi. M. 365. 

dbenila. Pkt. 885, 

dbiretti. M. (false) 96. 

dbenfd. Pkt. 3F5^ 

dbiiai. M. 482. 

dbeiiue. Pkt. 885. 

dbuagidam. Pkt. 349. 

dboadi. S. 482^ 

dbiikadbiiknem. Maratbi, 558, 

dboidum. S. 482. 

dbtikkadbnkkai. M. 558. 

dboissam. Mg. 482. 

dhunai, M. AMg. 120, 503. 

dboda. * JS. 61^, 203. 

dbuaai. AMg. 120, 503. 

dbovai. Pkt. (AMg.) 78, 112, 482, 497. 

dbuni. S. 104, 299. I 

dbovati. Pali, 482. 

dbuniuna. M. 586. 

dbovanti, JM, 482. 

dhumjjai. Pkt. 503, 536, 34=5. 

dbovasi. AMg. 482. 

dbunittae. AMg. 578. 

dbovavedi. S. 552. 

dbnijiya. AMg. 503, 591, 

dbovei. AMg. 482, 

dbnne. AMg. 503, 

dbovebi. Mg. 482. 

dbntta. Bb. 288, 

dbruin. A. 28, 268, 427. 

dbnttiina. Pkt. 358, 

dbruvu. A. 268. 
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Pkt. (M. AMg. JM) 15, 27, 63, 94, 170, 
342, 350, 361, 408, 458, 465, 510. 
aa^na. Pkt. 367. 
naitataya®. AMg. 97. 
nal. Pkt. (AMg.) 224, 427, 
naltlra. M. 97. 
naiiim. AMg. 446. 
naiiL JM. 446. 

nae. AMg. P. 411 note 2, 431, 493 note 4. 

namdijasa. PG. 2.24, 253. 

nakara. GP. 27, 191, 224, 

nakini. (Yed), 6. 

nakka. AMg, 306. 

nakkarncara. Pkt. 270. 

nakkasira. Pkt. 306. 

nakklia. AMg. 194. 

nakkliattenain. AMg. 376, note 4. 

nakhatappanesum. CP. 225. 

magara. CP. 256. 

nagarammi. JM. 366®. 

nagaraloe. JM. 367^. 

nagare. AMg. JM. 366^. 

nagina. AMg. 133. 

nagijjina. AMg. 133. 

i^agga. JM. 276. 

naggoka. AMg. JM. 287. 

nangala. AMg. 260. 

naqgaliya. AMg. 260. 

nanguli. AMg. 260. 

naccanarai, AMg. 380. 

naccanta. AMg. 397. 

naccantesn. JM. 397. 

nacca. AMg. 587. 

naccana. AMg. 587. 

najjai. AMg. JM. 275, 548. 

najjliai. AMg. 331. 

natUga. AMg. 289* 

nattliuna. P. 586. 

nate. AMg. (false) 411, note 2, 

nattu®. AMg. 55. 

nattui. AMg. 55. 

nattuya. JM. 55. 

natthi. AMg. JM. 170, 173, 498. 

nattkuna, P. 224, 586. 

nadi. AMg. 175. 

nandivaddkana. AMg. 291. 

napnmsagavaie. AMg. 409. 

napnmsaveya. AMg. 412. 

namamsai. AMg. 74. 


namamsamo. AMg, 470. 

namatha. CP. 471, 

namaha. A. 471. 

namiunam. AMg. 585. 

narnimmi. AMg. 379. 

namira. Pkt. (M. ?) 596. 

namuinamo. JM. 402. 

namo. AMg. JM. 145, 408,” 498. 

namokkara. AMg. JM. 195, 306, 347. 

namoyara. AMg, JM. 347. 

namoyara. AMg. JM. 347. 

-nayara. AMg. 350. 
nayarasayanaip . JM. 265, 447. 
nayarle. JM. 375. 
nayano. AMg. 386. 
nayavadi. AMg. 116. 
naravarindana. JM. 350. 
naradbamo. PG. 156, 189, 224. 
naresara. JM, 159. 
nala. Pkt. 256. 
nalata. Pali, 260. 
naya. AMg. JM. 442. 
nayakara. JM. 251. 
navanba. Pkt. 442, 
nayapbam. AMg. 442. 
nayama. AMg. JM. 449. 
navaram. JM. 184, 
nayaii. JM. 184. 
nayayiba. AMg. 451. 
navaik. Pkt. 595. 
nayabim. AMg. 442. 
nassai, AMg. 63, 315- 
nassamana. AMg. 63. 
nassami. AMg. 63. 
nassamo. JM. 63, 315. 
naba. AMg. 194, 402. 
naham. AMg. 409. 
naba. AMg. 367. 
nabae. AMg. 361. 
naidura. AMg. JM. 170. 
naivattai, AMg. 170. 
naum. JM. 574, 576. 
nauna. JM. 586. 
nafmam, AMg. JM. 585. 
nao. AMg. 17. 
naganiya. AMg. 133. 

Naganamdisa. PG. 189, 224, 406. 
Nagasirie. AMg. 385. 

.liana. AMg. 276. 

I nanayam. AMg. 348^ 396. 
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nanagama. AMg. 170. 
Bantoanimaya. AMg, 70, 
nam. AMg, 405. 
natfina, YG. 224. 
natunam. PG. 224, 585, 
nadi, JS. 510. 
nabhijanai. AMg. 170, 
nabbibliasimsii. AMg. I 7 O 5 516. 
nabliissa.. JM. 3'79',- 
llama, JM. 404. 
namam, AMg. 404. 
namadliejja. AMg. JM. 91, 252,. 
namadbejja. M. AMg. 436, 438,- 
^iiamadbejiebim. AMg. 369. 
Btoarm. AMg. JM. 404, 
namaiii. JM. 404, 
namena. S. JM. 92, 404; 
namenaqj.. AMg, 404, 
naya, JM, 565. 
nayao, AMg. 380, 381, 
nayam, AMg. 349, 

Nayaputta.- AMg. 365. 
Nayaknlanandano. AMg. ^51 8. 
nayamaccavuttantenam. AMg. 182.' 
narabbe. AMg, 170. 
naraya. AMg. JM. 82. 
Nairayanassa, YG. 224, 25$!. 
nario. AMg’. 99. 
nayam. AMg. 394, 
naya. S. AMg. 394, 427, 
nayaussiScaya. AMg. 160^ 

Barae, AMg. 394. 

Bayao. AMg. 394, 
nayabx, AMg. 376, 394. 

Basai. AMg. JM. 63, 315, 553, 
nasai, AMg. JM 488. 
nasanti, JM, 63. 
nasayai. Pkt. 553. 
nisasi, AMg. 63. 

Basebii. JM. 528. 
nabii, AMg. 534. 

Babi. AMg. 165, 534. 
niamba. M. 186. 
niinti. AMg. 493. 
niunjiya. JM. 507, 591. 

Biuramba.. AMg. 177, 

Biurmnba. AMg. 177. 

Bikamamina. AMg. 562. 
nikkbaBta. AMg. JM. 302, 
Bikkbanto. Pkt, 180. 


nikkbamai. AMg. 302, 481. 
nikkliamapa. AMg. JM. 302,- 
nikknamauti. AMg. 481. 
nikkhamamana. AMg. 481, 
nikkbamimsu. AMg. 302,- 
nilvkhainittae. AMg. 302. 
nikkbamissanti. AMg. 302, 
nikkhamejja, AMg. 481. 
nikkbamma. AMg. 302, 590. 
iiikkbiyavya. AMg. 319. 
iiigaccbanLtifcfca. Pkt. 582, note 2. 
nigana. AMg. (text) 133.- 
nigala. AMg. 240. 
nigaha. PG. 224^ 287. 
nigijjbiya.- AMg. 591,- 
nigina. AMg. 101, 131, 133. 
niggaccbanti. AMg. 369. 
niggaccbitta. AMg. 582. 
niggantha. AMg. JS. 287, 338, 593. 
niggantbao. JM. 465. 

Niggantbattao. AMg. 85. 
niggaiitbL AMg. 333. 
niggbiiiaya. Pkt. 71 ^ 
nigbasa. AMg. 206. 
niccala, AMg. JM. 30L 
Biccbaya. AMg. JM. 301, 
niccbara. OP. 191, 256, 
niccbiddaim. JM. 367. 
niccbiya. AMg. JM. 301. 
niccbnbbbaL AMg. 66, 
niccbnbhai, AMg. 66, 319, 552<,' 
Biccbiibbati, Pa:li, 120. 
nicebubbanti. AMg, 66. 
niccbubbavlya. AMg. 66. 
nicebiabbayei, AMg. 66, 552.- 
niccbudiba. AMg. JM. 66. 
niccbodejja. AMg. 301. 
niccbodejja. AMg, 460, 
niccholiuna. JM. 301. 
nijjanta. AMg. 471. 
nijjara. AMg. S. (text) 326^ 
nijjarimsu. AMg. 516. 

Bijjarijjai. AMg. 537. 
nijjarissanti. AMg. 522^ 
nijjaissami. AMg. 529. 
nijjabissamL AMg. (text) 529. 
nijjininna. JM. 586, 
nijiudba. AMg. 221, 

Bijjubijjai. JM, 221. 

Bijifibiya. AMg. 221. 
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mjjhara. AMg. JM. 326.. 
nijjhala. Mg. 11, 224, 236. 
nijjhaadi. S. 430. 
mjjhaitta. AMg. 582. 
nijjhtoemo. JM. 326, 470. 
nijjhuliaga. AMg. 221. 
nitthnbiiaiia. Pali, 120. 
nitthura. M. AMg. JM. JS. 257. 
nifcthuhafci,- Pali, 120. 
iiidala. AMg* 260. 
iiiana; AMg. 278. 
nimiakkliu. AMg. 105, 51 6^ 
ninhafai. Pkt. 330, 473. 
niaha^e; AMg. 231, 330, 473. 
ninhavejja. AMg. 231,* 330, 473^ 
nittusa. AMg, 307.* 
niddaddhai JM, 222'.' 
niddahai. JM. 222; 
niddai. M. 479. 
aiddetfchum. AMg. 576,* 
niddlia. x\Mg. JM. 140, 313. 
fiiddhnmttana. AMg. 503. 
jiiddhiifle. AMg. 503. 
mdhatta, AMg. 565. 
iiinnaga. AMg; 278; 
ninnelia. JM, 313. 
nipatanti* OP. 218, 456* 
nippanka. AMg. 305* 
nippaddi. M. 204. 
nippava. AMg. 305. 
nippiha. Pkt. 311. 
nippilae, AMg. 240. 
nipplianda. AMg. 305. 
nipplianiia. JM. AMg. 305* 
nippkala. JM. 305. 
liippkaiya. JM. 305. 
nipphava. AMg. 305. 
nippkesa. Pkt. 305. 
nibbhaccliejja. AMg. 460* 
nibhelapa. AMg. 206, 266. 
nimarttiuiiain. JM, 585. 
nimmamsu. AMg. 74, 312. 
nimmavai. Pkt, 553. 
nimmanai. Pkt. 557. 
nimmiyaintni. JM. 866^. 
nimmera. AMg. 176 and note 2. 
nimboliya. AMg. 167, 247. 
niya. AMg. 81. 
niyamsana. AMg. 74. 
niyamsaha. jM. 74. 


niyamsayei. AMg. 74. 
niyamseha. AMg. 74. 
niyacita. CP. 191. 
niyajita. CP. 191. 
niyattai. AMg. .289. 
niyatUiiti. AMg. 289. 

^■iyattamana. AMg. 289. 
niyadi. AMg. 219, 
niyadilla. AMg. 219, 595. 
niyadillaya, AMg. 219, 595. 
niyanthai AMg. 333. 
niyantha. AMg. 396. 
niyattliiya. JM. 564. 
niyama. JM. 365. 
niyayam. AMg. 16. 
niyayabliavane. JM. 857. 
niyaliya. JM. 240. 
niyaga; AMg* 231, 254. 
niyocita. OP. 252. 
niramtara. Mg. (misprint) 224. 
nirakkbijja. JM. 462. 
lurangaua. AMg? 234. 
niratthaga. AMg. 290. 
nirantara, JM. 341. 
nirayavasasayasabassesu. AMg. 447. 
nirakare. AMg. 609. 
nirikkhae-. JM. 457. 
nirunibitta. AMg. J'S. 21, 507, 582. 
niratta. AMg. 337. 
nirumbbai, AMg. 507. 
niruyama. JM, 341. 
nilada? M. AMg. (?) 260. 
nilnkka. JM. 566. 
nilukkai. Pkt, 566, 
nilukkantebim. JM. 566. 
nilukkanto. JM. 566. 
nillajjima. Pkt. 358. 
niyattaejia. AMg. 289, 
niyadamaiii. JM. 563. 
nivatanam. PGr, 224, 288, 363. 
niyaddi. M. 204. 

*niyasyata. 74. 
nivayaejja. AMg. 131. 
nivarebi. JM. 165, 528. 
nivida. JM. 240. 
nivedianti, S. 2 75 4 
niyedijjasi. AMg. 460. 
niyesitta. AMg. 582. 
nivyatta. AMg. 833- 
-niyvayaittaa. B, 600. 
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nivvayao. AMg. 131» 
nivyitigiccha. AMg« 215, 

Biyyisa. JM. 26 B, 

Biyyuda. AMg. 219, 
niyvuya. AMg. JM. 51® 219, 
niyvedbejja, AMg. 804. 
nisadha, Pkfc. (AMg.j 223, 565, 
nisaniia. Pkt. 225, 
nisamma, AMg. 590. 
nisaha. AMg. 223. 

nisijja. AMg. 101 and note 1® 108 and note 3. 

nisittha. AMg. 235, 

nisira. AMg. 235, 

nisirai. AMg. JM. 235, 

nisirana. AMg. 235, 

nisirami. AMg, 235. 

nisirtoo, AMg. 235, 

nisirayenti. AMg. 235. 

nisirijjamana. AMg. 235, 

nisiritta. AMg, 235. 

nisirinta. AMg, 235. 

nisirinti. AMg. 235. 

nisirejja. AMg. 235, 

nisiitae. AMg. 578, 

nisiejja. Pkt, 459. 

nisidha. Pkt. 221. 

nisiha. Pkt. 221, 

nisuj^iilijam. JM. 585, 

nisuneyi. A. 588. 

nisejja. AMg. 101. 

nissanka. JM. 64, 329, 

nissasai. AMg. 64, 315, 496, 

nissaha, M. S. 64, 329. 

nissae, AMg. 593. 

nissaya. Pali, 593. 

nisseni, AMg, 149, 153, 

nisseyasae. AMg. 361. 

mhanahirQ. AMg, 182, 

nihanimsu, AMg. 516, 

nikatta. AMg. 565, 

nihavai. Pkt. 473, 

nikitta. AMg. JM. 286, 

nikuya. AMg. JM. 51, 

nike. AMg. 500. 

nio. AMg. 85. 

nlnijianta. JM. 62. 

nlnijiamana. JM. 62, 

niniya. AMg. JM. 81, 

nlnei. AMg. JM. 62, 474, 

nmeka. JM. 62. 


nlnebii. JM. 62, 521. 
ninijjanta. JM, 536. 
nima. AMg. 248. 
nlya. JM. 81, 
niluppala, AMg. JM. 158, 
mva. AMg. 248. 
nisanka. AMg. 64 ^ 
nisasanti. AMg. 64, 496,. 
nigasamana. AMg. 496, 
nisasiuna. JM. 64, 
nisae. AMg. 593. 
nlhattu. AMg. 577. 
nikada. AMg. 219. 
nlkarina. AMg. 405, 
nu. S. Mg, 174. 
nuttkiikati, Pali, 120, 
nunarn. AMg. 150. 
ne.’ AMg. 419, 428. 
nei, JM. 153, 474. 
neura. AMg. JM. 126, 
necckaha. AMg. 465. 
nedda. Pkt, 192. 
nena. P, 43l and note 1, 
nepatkye, 12. 

nepura. (Pkt. ?) Ind. Yer. 126, 
nepura. (Pkt.?) Indo. Yer. X26. 
nemi, JM. 474, 
neya, JS. 572, 
neyanya. AMg. .60, 84, 118. 
neyaram. AMg. 390. 
neyike.* PG. 224, 253. 
nerai^atta. AMg. 597. 
neya. AMg. jS. 170. 
neyaccka. AMg. JM. 280 and jiote 
neyacckiya. AMg. JM. 280, 
nevaccketta. JM. 280, 582, 
nesa. (Yed,) 470. 
neka. AMg. JM. 140, 313. 
nekalu. AMg. JM. (?) 313. 
nekinti. JM. 521. 

no. AMg. JM. 172, 173, 290, 349, 371® 376, 
460, 462, 465. 

Nomalie. S. 224, 
novalabkami. AMg. 175. 
nhayana, JM. (text) 313. 


pa. 

Pkt. 421. 

-paa. 

M. 603. 

paaa. 

Pkt. 82. 

paai. 

M. 219 
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l^aacclia* Dli, 25, 468® 
paatteio A. 289® 
paattaii® M® 169, 469® 
paafcUm® S. 92® 
paattadi. S. 289® 
paada. M. 70. 
paatta® M. 276. 
paattadha. S. 47L 
paampaha. A. 456® 
paala. A. 238. 
paalia. A.. 2 38» 
paailai. Pkt. 488. 
paavi. M, 164. 
paavie. M. 375, 385. 
paavejja. M, 462. 
paaha. A. 366. 
paarahT. A. 368. 
paava. M. 164, 199. 
paavaino. M. 379. 

Paavadino. S. 379. 
paasaanto. S, 490. 
paasantam. M. 397, 
paasei. M. 184, 490. 
paasenti, M. 490. 
paasentim. M. 490. 
pai, JM, 220. 

pal A. JM. 300, 418, 420, 42 L 
pat, A. 100. 
patm. JM. 421. 
paika. Pkt. (text) 194. 
paikka. Pkt, 194. 
paittha. AMg. 220. 
paitthana. AMg. JM. 220, 
Pa’itthaaa. JM. S, 220. 
paittkavaya. AMg, 220. 
paitthaviya. JM. 220. 
paitthiya. AMg, JM. 220. 

Paithana. (Lena Dialect) 220. 

paina. M. 379. 

paino. M. 379, 381. 

painna. M. 58, 184, 

painna, M. AMg. JM. S. 220, 276, 

paitta. Pkt. 244, note 4. 

paidi, S. 219. 

paidinam. JM. 220. 

paidittka. S. 509. 

paidiyakam. JM, 220. 

paidio. JM. 387. 

paimmi. M. 379, 

pairikka. M. 566. 


paili. A. (text) 449, 
paivarisam, JM. 220, 
paisamayam, JM. 220. 
paisisn. A. 351. 
paisejjam. Pkt. 68. 
paissa. M. 379, 
paikara. Pkt. 70. 
paiva. Pkt. (M.) 164, 220 
paikara. Pkt. 70. 
paiia. Pkt. 82. 
paiinjaL AMg. 507, 
paiinjaium. M. 507, 
paiinjadka. S. 507. 
patinjiadi. S. 546. 
paiinjladu. S. 507, 546. 
paiinje. AMg. 507. 
paiittka. M. AMg. 84, 129. 

°pauttakim. AMg. 439. 
pauttka. M. JM. 303, 564. 

Paiima. M. AMg. JM. S. 139,- 166, 277. 
paumaddaka. AMg. 354. 
paiimaraa. M. AMg. JM. S. 139, 166. 
Paumaval. AMg. 139. 

Paiimavatti. A. 194. 

paiimim. AMg. S. 139. 

paiira. M. JM. 61% 164, 186, 

-paiirammi, M. 366^. 

paiirisa, Pkt. 61®, 124. 

patila. Mg, 61®. 

paero. Pkt. 36. 

paoe. AMg. 85. 

paogasa. AMg. 364. 

paottka. M. AMg. S, 84, 129, 442. 

paosa. AMg. JM. JS. 129. 

paose, M. 366®. 

paokaravittkaraittaa. 600, 

pamkka. AMg. 74. 

Pamkki. AMg. 74. 
pamkkinl. AMg. 74. 
parnjak. (Panjabi and SindM) 273. 
pamti. M. AMg. JM. S. A, 269, 334, 
pamtiya. AMg. 269. 
pamtiyao. AMg. 358, 
pamtiyani. AMg. 358. 
pamti ht. M. 436, 
pamsn. M, AMg. JM. S. 745 83. 
pakatthai. AMg. 543- 
pakappayamo, AMg. 350. 
pakaranti. AMg. 509® 
j' pakavao, A. 454. 
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pakavYai, AMg. 508. 
pakuvvao. AMg« 896. 
pakiiYvamana, AMg. 508, 
pakka. AMg. S. 101, 207, 
pakkamai, AMg. '^81, 
pakkalabailla. M. 489. 
pakka, AMg, 376, 
pakkliam. Mg. 324„ 
pakkhalantL Mg. 306. 
pakkhaujja, S. 180. 
pakkhalada. Mg. 324. 
pakkhi, AMg. 16, 
pakkhim, AMg. 405. 
pakkliiaam. AMg. 99. 
pakkhino. S. 405. 
pakkkittaim. AMg. JM. 182, 367. 
pakkhippa. AMg. 319, 590. 
pakkhivalia. AMg. 319, 
pakkliivejja. AMg. 819, 
pakkhihira. AMg. 99, 
pakkhi. AMg. 405. 
pakkhi nam. AMg. 405. 
pakkhisu. AMg. 405. 
pakkhiliim. AMg. 405. 
pakkhihimto. AMg. 405. 
pakkhehi. M. 143. 
pagai. AMg. 219. 
pagaiuYasanla. AMg. 162. 
pagaibbhantarana. JM. 850, 
pagada. AMg. 219. 
pagadi. AMg. 219. 
pagappaetta. AMg. 582, 
pagabbbai. AMg. 296. 
pagabbhi, AMg. 296. 
pagabbbitta. AMg. 296. 
pagabbbiya. AMg. 296. 
pagabhbbak AMg. 296. 
pagarobhai, AMg. (misprint) 296. 
pagijjhiya. AMg. 591. 
pagiahitta. AMg. 582. 
paginbittanam. AMg. 583. 
paggabiyatara. AMg. 414. 
pahguno. S. 380, 
pahgnrana. Pkt. 213. 
pacaallsahi. A. 273, 445, 447. 
pacakkhaim. Mg. 11. 
pacakkbikadam. Mg. 11. 
pacataki. Pkt. 454. 
pacatalisaha. A. 445, 
pacaha. Pkt, 456. 


pacimii. Pkt. 455, 
pacimo. M. A. Mg, 455. 
pacisa. A. 273. 
paccakkhamane. AMg. 561, 
paccakkhaa. AMg, 163, 565. 
paccakkhai. AMg. 88, 492, 56 L 
paccakkhaitta. JM. 582. 
paccakkhami. AMg. 492, 
paccakkbamo. AMg. 492. 
paccakkbahi. M. 365. 
pac(c)akkhikadam. Mg, (wrong) 824, 
paccakkhikida. S. 49, 
paccacchimilla. AMg. 595, note 4. 
paccaniibhavamani. AMg. 563. 
paccattharana. M. 285. 
paccatthima. AMg. 595 note 4, 602« 
paccatthimao. AMg. 375. 
paccatthimilla. AMg. 595, 602. 
paccappina. Pkt. 557, note 1. 
paccappinai. AMg. 557. 
paccappiaanti. AMg. 557. 
paccappinahae AMg. 557. 
paccappinami. AMg. 557. 
paccappinamo, AMg, 557. 
paccappinahi. AMg. 557. 
paccappinijjai. AMg, 557, 
paccappinitta, AMg. 557. 
paccappinejja. AMg. 557. 
paccabhianadi. Mg. 170, 510. 
paccabbianida, S. 565. 
paccaskikadarp. Mg. 11. 
paccahijanedi. Mg. 510. 
paccaikkliamana. AMg. 492. 
paccaikkhami. AMg. 492. 
paccaikkhissami. AMg. 529. 
paccakiiadnm. S. 88. 
paccagaa, M. 163. 
paccagada. S, 163. 
paccagaya. JM. 163. 
paccacakkhidum. S. 499, 574. 
paccanida. S. 81. 
paccadittho. S. 145, 
paccado. Mg. 301. 
paccayanti. AMg. 487, 527. 
paccayahii. AMg. 527, 
paccavaranba. AMg. (text) 330. 
paccasi. AMg. 516, 
paccima. Mg. (text) 301. 
paccutta. M. 337. 
paccuttarai. AMg. 447, 
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pacciippannam. S. 519. 
paccLisa. ’ M* AMg. JM. Jg. S. 263. 
pacculia. M. 263. 
paccoruliai. AMg. 482. 
paccoruliantio AMg. 482. 
paccosakkai, AMg. 302, 315. 
paccha. AMg. 280. 
pacchao, M. 69. 
pacckanna. AMg. 603. 
pacckaiinapalasa. AMg. 603. 
paccha. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. (text) 69, 174, 
301, 339, 357, 519. 
pacchakammam. AMg. 112. 
pacchadava. S. 301. 
pacchado. S. 69. 
pacciiamodia. 'S. 238. 
pacchi. Pali, K. 293, 301. 
pacchitta. AMg. A. 165, 301. 
pacchima. M. AMg. JM. A. Mg. (text) 301, 
pacchilla. AMg. 595 and note 4. 
pacchillaya. AMg. 595. 
pacchi. M. 293. 
pacchekamma. AMg. 112. 
pajampaha. A. 296. 
pajampavana. AMg. 296, 
pajahami. AMg. 500. 
pajahe. AMg. 500. 
pajjatta. M. AMg. S. A. 160, 270. 
pajjaya. JS. 81. 
pajjave. AMg. JM, 81, 254. 
pajjavatthavehi. S, 551. 
pajjalaL M. 297. 
pajja. Pkt. 276. 
pajjanla. S. 284. 
pajjanlahiaattana. S. 597, 
pajjaliuna. M. 586, 
pajjijjamani. AMg. 175, 

Pajjunna. M. S. 278. 
paijuvasai. AMg. 499. 
pajjiivasaiiti. AMg. 499. 
pajjuvasanii. AMg. 499. 
paijuvasamo, AMg. 470. 
pajjuvasahi. AMg. 499. 
pajjuvaseijahi. AMg, 461, 499. 
pajjassua. S. 327^. 
pajjnssnamana. S, 409. 
pajjusua. S, 827^. 
pajjosavemo. JM. 455, 
pajjharai, A. 326. 
pajjharaTedi. S. 326. 


payyharia. Pkt. (A. ?) 826. 

parica. AMg. JM. S. 182, 367, 440, 448. 

pancahgulina. M. 388. 

pancannam. Pkt. 440. 

pahcanham. AMg. 440. 

pa(ncatalisa). A. 445, 

pahcanaiii. JM, 447. 

pahcabbhahia. Pkt. 449. 

pancama. Pkt. 103, 449. 

pahcayyana. Mg. 196, 368. 

pahcarattabhbhandare. S. 275, 

pahcaviha. AMg. 451. 

pahcasu. JM. 440. 

pancasum. Pkt. 440. 

pahcasiimto, Pkt. 440. 

pancaha. A. 440. 

pahcahattari, AMg. 264, 

pahcahattarie. AMg. 446, 447. 

pancaha. AMg. 451. 

pahcahi. A. 440. 

pahcahim. AMg. 440, 447. 

pancahimto. Pkt. 440. 

pahca. Pkt. (AMg. JM.) 70, 440. 

pahcanaiiim, AMg. JM. 440, 446, 447. 

pancanani. JM. 446. 

Pahcalaraya. AMg. 400. 

Pahcalahivalno. JM. 379. 

pahcavaana. AMg. JM. 273, 440. 

pancasat. Pkt. 445. 

paucaslim. AMg. 446. 

pahcasiima. Pkt. 449, 

pancasum. Pkt. 440. 

pahcahim, Pkt. 440. 

pahcindiyatirikkhajoniehimto. AMg, 369, 

pahcfma. AMg. 158. 

pahce. AMg. (verse) 440. 

pahcenu. M. 117. 

pahcendiya. JS. 159j 

pancesu. M. 157. 

pahjarenam. M. 182. 

pan] alio. AMg. 73. 

pahnala. Mg. 274. 

pahna. P. 276. 

pahnavisala. Mg. 276. 

panhasa. Pali, 273. 

patipatayeham, (Asoka) 27, note 5. 

patima. PC* P. 191, 218. 

pattana. AMg. JM. A. 333. 

pattanagamaha. A. 360. 

pattha. Pkt. 358. 
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patfchavai, Pkt, 553. 

patthayaimsa. AMg. 516. 

pafcfchavai. Pkt. 553. 

patthayia. S. Mg. 309, 310, 551, 590. 

patthi. A. 53. 

pattkia. S, 309. 

patithL M. 53, 358, 

pathatald. Pkt, 454, 

pathaviaL A. 309, 55L 

pafckiyate, Pali, 138. 

padaL M. AMg. JM, A. 218, 244. 

pada'd. M. AMg. 218. 

padamsua. Pkt. 115. 

padamsua. Pkt. 115, 163. 

padana. M. JM. Mg. 218. 

padadi. Mg. 218, 

padanta. M. 397. 

padauta. M. 897. 

padantena. M. 397. 

padama. Pkt. 104, note 2. 

padala. M. 198. 

padaa. M. S. 218. 

padaga. AMg. JM. 218. 

padamo. JM. 218. 

padaya. JM. 218, 366®. 

padayaaa. AMg. 163, 258, 285. 

padia. A. M. 100, 218. 

padiaggia, M. 556. 

padia. M. 204. 

padiuccareyavya. AMg. 163. 

padiattha. M, 303, 564, 

padiula, Pkt. 196. 

padimsuda. Pkt. 115. 

padimsiiya. AMg. 115. 

padikappienagao, JM. 172. 

padikappehi. AMg. 468. 

padikaam, M. 574. 

padikkula. Pkt. 196. 

padigaau. M. 376. 

padigaya, Pkt. 68. 

padigahe. AMg. 460. 

padigaketta. JM. 582, 

padicckae. M. 457. 

padicckanti. S. 275, 

padicokamani. JM, 563. 

padicckayiadi. S. 552. 

padicckida. B. 565, 

padicckidavadi. S. 569. 

padicckiya. AMg, JM. 565. 

padicokiyaui. AMg. 349. 


padicckemi. Mg. 504, 
padickaiiti. S. 275. 
padijagaramani. AMg. 556, 563. 
padijagarejja. AMg. 556. 
padittkavia, M. 220. 
padittkaveki. B. 220, 551. 
padittkia. M. 220, 
paditfckiya. AMg. 220, 
padina. AMg. 82, 165, 
padinam, AMg. 99. 
padinianisana. AMg, 74, 
padimkkhamanti. \ 

®mai. i 

padiniya. AMg, 151. 
padinnada. Mg. S. 276, 565. 
padinnade. S. 367®, 
paditta. Pkt. 244, note 4. 
padida. S. Mg. 218. 
padidisim. AMg. 413. 
padidngamcki. AMg. 74, 215. 
padinikkkamai. AMg. 302. 
padiniggacckittL AMg. 582. 
padipaddi. M. 204. 
padipake, AMg. 366®. 
padiplkitta. AMg. 582. 
padipunna. AMg. JM. JS. 218, 603. 
padipunna. Pkt. 225. 
padipphaddki, Pkt. (M. Mg.?), 77, 311. 
padibaddka. M, AMg. S. 218, 
padibandkai. AMg. 513. 
padibandkana. AMg. 218, 
padibandkedka. S. Mg. *218, 513 
padibimbi. A. 557. 
padibukanayae. AMg. 364. 
padiboha. M. 171. 
padibobiuip. JM. 573. 
padibohiukama. JM. 577, 
padibohini. AMg. 405. 
padibkolni. AMg. 405, 
padima. M. AMg. JM. Dh. 198, 218. 
padimanam. AMg. 439. 
padimasunnn. Dk. 351. 
padimakim. AMg. 439. 
padimukka. M. 566- 
padimuScium. M. 573. 
padiya. JM. 218. 
padiyaikkkiya. AMg. 163, 565. 
padiyaikkke. AMg. 166, 492. 
padiyagaya, JM. 163, 
i padirnantl, M. 473. 
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pa^iruYaniiii. AMg. 105, 
padilehae. AMg, 593. 
padilehitta, AMg. 593. 
padileHya. AMg. 73, 593. 
padivaana. M, S. Mg. 218. 
padivaa. Pkt. (M.) 77, 413. 
padivakklia. M. JM. 'S. 218. 
padivaccaL AMg. 590, 
padivajjao. AMg. 396. 
padivajjassa. S. 467. 
padivajjiuna. M, 586. 
padivajjittanam. AMg. 583. 
padivajjiya. JM. 590. 
padivaijissapi. S. 527. 
padivajjissami. AMg. 527, 
padivajjisstoa. AMg. 527, 
padivajjissadi. S, 527. 
padivanna. AMg. 402. 
padivaddi. M. 204, 
padivanne. AMg, 366*^, 
padivasantL Mg, 397, 
padivadanijjetti. S. (false) 96. 
padivikkinai. JM. 511. 
pa(Jivisajjehinti. AMg. 528. 
padivuhana, AMg. 76. 
padivei, Pkt. 244, note 4. 
padisudia. Dh. 591. 
pacUsamcikkhe. AMg. 492. 
padisamdliaya. AMg. 591. 
padisainreyayanti. AMg. 490. 
padisadana. JM, 222. 
padisamai. M. 489, 
padisaditta. AMg, 222. 
padisadenti. AMg. 222, 
padisara. Pkt. 77* 
padisMiarai. AMg, 76, 477, 
padisiddhi. M.(?) AMg.(?)77. 
padisivinaa, M. 177. 
padisunijja. AMg. 503. 
padisunitta. AMg. 582. 
padisunei. AMg. 503. 
padisunejja, AMg. 503. 
padisuaettae, AMg. 578. 
padisunenti. AMg. 503. 
padisejja, AMg. 101. 
padisevamaue. AMg, 17. 
padiseve, AMg. 166. 
padisebie. AMg. 113. 
padisottagami. AMg. 91. 
padisoya. AMg. 91, 


padissiiae, iiMg. 503. 

padissudia. Dli. 25, 134, 591. 

padihanami. S. 499, 

padihamejja. AMg. 540: 

padihammihii. AMg. 649, 

padihaadi. S. 218, 487. 

padihai. M. A. 218, 487. 

padihadi. S. 218, 487. 

padihayai. JM. 487. 

padibasi. S. 487. 

padicbaiiti. S. 275. 

padinarp. AMg. 99. 

paducca. AMg. 18, 163, 202, 281, 590, 

paducca. AMg. 590. 

padupanna, AMg. 281. 

paduppanna. AMg. 18, 163. 

pademi. Mg, 218. 

padoyara. AMg. 18, 155, 163. 

padoyarijjamana. AMg, 163. 

padoyarei. AMg. 155. 

padoyareii. AMg. 163. 

padoyarenti. AMg- 163, 

padoyareba. AMg. 163. 

padbai. Pkt. (M.) 198, 272. 

padbantie. M, 560. 

padbama, (All dialects) 104, 221, 449, 455« 

padbamaya. AMg. 270, 

padbamasamayauvasanta, AMg. 157. 

padbamabi. A. 366*^. 

padbarailla. AMg. 449, 595. 

padhamillaga. AMg. 449. 

padbamu. Pkt, 455. 

padhame. AMg. 173. 

padhamosarla. M. 16L 

padbaba. Pkt. 456. 

padbijjai. M. AMg. JM. JS. 138. 

padbituna. P. 586. 

padbittL S. 582. 

padbiduna. S, 584. 

padbiyyate. P. 138, 252, 457, 

padbladi. Pkt. 138. 

padhuma. Pkt. 104, 221, 449. 

padbumadatpsanado. B. 414. 

padbei. Pkt. 472. 

pana. AMg. JM. A. 273, 440. 

panaissa, JM, 405, 

panaina. JM. 405. 

panaisu. M. 405. 

paaaga. AMg. 367. 

pauaccia. M. 565. 
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panattha. Mg. (?) 303, 
pauatthaiijjoa. AE, 160, 
panabthassa. Mg. 303. 
paiia°naui, JM. 446. 
panatisam, AMg. JM. 273, 445. 
panapaimaima. AAIg. JAI. 273. 
p-iaiiaiaiu uam . J M . 590, 
paiiamittu. JM. 577. 
panayala, AMg, 445. 
panayalasayasahassa. AAIg. 445. 
panayallsam. AMg. JM. 273, 445. 
panayMisa. AAIg. 445. 
panavanuam. AAIg. JM. 265, 273, 448. 
panavanna. AAIg. JM. 273, 
panaYlsai. AAIg. 445. 
panavisarQ. AAig. JAE. A. 273, 445. 
p anas a. Mg. 208. 
panasapliala. Alg. 200, 
panasta. Mg. 303. 
paiiasa. Ai. 208. 

panasatthim. AAIg. JAI. 273, 446. 

panasayari. JAL 446. 

paniyattha. AMg. 564. 

panihaya. AMg. 591. 

paim. AMg. JM. A, 440. 

panullemana. AMg. 224. 

pianuvisam. AMg. JM. A. 104, 273, 445. 

pjanuvisa. AMg. JAI. A. 104, 273, 445. 

paiuivisalii. AMg. A. 273, 445, 447. 

paiiolla, AMg. 244. 

panollia. AI. 244. 

pan die. AAIg. 131. 

pandiirapphena. AI. 196. 

pandia. AI. 180, 'SSI. 

paadnim. M. 381. 

paana. AMg. JM, A. 273, 440, 

°pannam. AMg. JM. 273, 445. 
paanatthi, AMg. 273. 
paanattliim. AMg. JAI. 265, 446, 
pannarasa. AAIg. JAI. Pall, 245, 273, 443. 
paanarasanham. AMg. 443. 
pannarasasu. AMg. JAI. 443, 
panaarasabim. AAIg. 443, 
paunarasl. AAIg. JM. 273. 
pannaraba. Pkt. (A.) 245, 273, 443. 
panaaYaaabi. AMg. 350, 382. 
pannavemana, AAIg. 551. 
paana. Pkt. 276. 
paimasa. Pali, 273. 

"pannasam. AAIg. JAI. 273, 445, 447. 


pannasa. Pkt. 273, 445. 
pannuvisam, PMi, 273, 
pannuvisati, Pali, 273, 
panba. AMg. JS. Alg. 312, 314. 
panhaai. M. 473, 494. 
panham. Pkt. (Mg.) 185, 358. 
panbaya. AMg. 231. 
panha. Pkt. 358. 

Panhavagarnaim. AAIg. 358. 
panhuai. AI. 473. 
panhuda. 'S. 313, 
panho. Pkt. 358. 
pataka. P. 190, 218. 
patitfinam. P. 586. 

Patitbana. {Lena Dialect) 220. 
patibimba. P. OP. 218. 
patibbaga. PG. 189. 
patlbbaga. PG. 363. 
patibiiago. PG. 287, 345, 363. 
patesa. P. 27, 190, 
patta. AI. 288. 
pattatta. AAIg. 597. 
pattattana. A. 298, 597, 
pattattae. AAIg. 361. 
pattamanta, AAIg. 601. 
pattammi, J'S. AAIg. 366^. 
patfcambi. JS. 366*^. 
pattaYinta. AAIg. 53. 
pattaYenta. AAIg. 53. 
patta. AMg. 367. 
pattani. AAIg. 867, 
patti. Pkt. 281. 
pattia. M. 487. 
pattiai. M. 163, 281, 487. 
pattiasi. AI. 487. 
pattiaadi. S. Alg. 163, 281, 487. 
pattiaadba. Alg, 456, 487. 
patti aanti. Alg. 487. 
pattiaasi. Mg. 487. 
pattiaasi. S. 487. 

pattiaiadi. Mg. 487 and note 3, 544 

pattiaedi. Pkt. 487, note 3, 

pattiami. S. 487. 

pattiaYaissam. Mg. 351. 

pattiejja. AAIg. 487. 

pattijjasi. S. 487. 

pattijjami. S. 487. 

pattibbaga. PG. 439. 

pattiyai. AMg. JAI. 163, 281, 487. 

pattiyanti. AAIg. 487. 
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pattiyasi, JM. 487o 
pattiyaedi« S. 487, note 3o 
pattiyamio AMg» 487. 
pattiyalii. AMg. 487. 
pattisin M. 487. 
pattiM. M, 487. 
patti. AMg. 276. 
pattegam. JS. 349. 
patteya. AMg. 163, 281. 
patteyabuddha. AMg. 281. 
pattbada. AMg. 219. 
pattbara. M. 307. 
pattbari, A. 366^. 
pattbia. M. 309. 
pattbida. S. 309, 
pattbiva. M. 288. 
pattbi, M. (false) 293. 
patbama. P. 190, 
patbtbida. Pkt. 193. 
padaim, AMg. 171. 
padaredi. S. 553. 
padi. S. 220. 
padigbara. S. 70. 
padibujjbijjai. M, 542. 
padivatti. M. 204. 
padiso, AMg. 413. 
padissa. AMg. 334, 582. 
padiviao. S. 879. 
padivesi. S. 244. 
paduma. Pali, 139, 
padumavadx. S. 139.^ 
padussedi. JS. 499. 
padoliae. Mg, 375, 
padolikado. AMg. 375. 
padosa. AMg. JM.JS. 129. 
padosavelae. S. 375. 
padhamillaga. AMg. 595, 
padboventi. AMg. 482. 
panaya. 0. P. 225. 
pantovabiuvaarana. AMg. 162« 
pantba. M. JM. AMg. 403. 
pantba. AMg. 172. 
pantbam. AMg. JM, 403, 
pantbava. 0. P. 191, 
pantba. AMg. JM. 403. 
pantbao. JM. 403. 
pantbaaam. AMg. 403, 
pantbanugamie. AMg. 172.^ 
pantbano. M. 408, 
pantbi. A, 403« 


paiithiaht. A, 868. 
pautbe. JM. 403, 
pantliesu, AMg. 403. 
pantbo, Pkt. 403, 

paiina, AMg. JM. A. 276, 282, 440. 
paiinattari, AMg. 273, 446, 
pannattara. AMg. 390. 
pannatte. AMg. 357, 
pannapaniiaima, Pkt, 449, 
pannarasa. Pali, 273. 
paniiarasaina. Pkt. 449, 
paniiarasl. Pali, 273. 
pamiaveunain , AMg. 585, 
pamiaveba. AMg. 456, 
paima. AMg. JM. 273, 445, 
pannanamanta. AMg. 601. 
paiinanamantanam. AMg. 397. 
pannanamantehim. AMg. 397. 
papalimi. pii. 346, 567. 
papntti. AMg. 504. 
pappa, AMg. JS. 21, 591. 
pappua. M. 296. 
pappoi. AMg. 276, 504. 
pappotti. AMg. 504. 
pappodi. AMg. JS. 21, 276, 504, 
papphurai. M, 311. 
papphodai. M. 491. 
pappbodanti. M. 491. 
pappbodayanti. M. 49L 
pabodblami. S. 543. 
pabobuppatti. S. 160- 
paboboppatti. S. 160- 
pabbala. M. 196. 
pabbuddba. M. 196, 
pabbbattbe. Mg. 808, 
pabbbaste. Mg. 803. 
pabbbara. M. AMg. 270 and note 4- 
pabbayai. Pkt. 475. 
pabbasase. AMg. 457- 
pabbadatp, S. 357, 
pabbade. S. 519, 
pabbado. S. 357. 
pabbiim, AMg. JM. 181- ■ 
pabbbhattba. Fkt, 193, 
pamaddana. AMg. 291- 
pamaddi. AMg. 291. 
pamajiittu. AMg- 577- 
pamajjidnkama. S- 577- 
pamajiiya, AMg. 462« 
paniana. A- 25L 
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■pariyanaha. AMg. 456, 510» 
pariy^ai. AMg. 170, 510. 
pariyaya, AMg, 134, .254.- 
pariyara. AMg, 55.' 
pariyala. AMg. 257 and note 1... ' 

pariyavanna, AMg. 163. 
pariyaYenti. AMg. 490^. 
parirakkliasu. M. 467, 
parirambhassu. „ Si- 467, 
parirnjjhaiv M; 546,.. 
parilenta. M. 474,- . 
parilhasai, Pkt. 330. 

-pariYajjiya. AMg. 98, 

parivajjiyana. AMg. 592, , 

pariyaddhi. M. 52, 333. 

parivatiiim. M. 289, 

parivattana. M. S. 289. 

parivattasu,. M. 289. 

parivanthino. S. 405. 

parivandanani^ana-pnyanae, AMg, 361 . 

parivasanti. AMg. 417. 

pariyaai, M..487. 

parivara. AMg. 257. 

pariyicitfchal. AMg. 483, 

parivicitthimsu,. AMg. 5ia 

parivuttha. M. 303, 564. 

pariYuda. . S. D.- 219, 

pariyusiya. AMg. 337. 

pariYedbayiya. JM. 304. 

parivedhiya. AMg. ,IM. 304o.‘.. 

pariyepita, (Sans.) 25. 

ppiyyae. AMg. 460. • 

pamyyaejjasi. , AMg. 460. 

pariyvajaa.. S. 287, 

parisaadi. S. 315. 

parisakkaL, M. 302, 315; 

parisakkae^i M. 457, 

parisakkana,,, M. 302, 

parisakkia, M. 566. , 

parisakkira.. AMg. 596, . 

parisanba. Mv315. 

parisanto. JM. 96. 

parisa. AMgv;:413. 

parisae. AMg_;.413, 

parisao. AMg. 413, 438,1 

parisap. JM. 438." 

parlsanam., AM-g. 413, . 

paxisamai, M, 489. 

paxisahim. AMgi 413. 

parisiccamana. AMg, 542^ 


, parisllida. M, 227. 
parisukka. M. AMg. 302. . 

■parissaadlia, S. 315. 
parissaia. S. 315. 
parissanta. S. 102. 
parissaviyana. AMg. 592; 
pariliaranfa. S. 571, 

- parikarayam. VG. 253;« 

- pariharami. JM. 477, 
parikari.L Ai 594, 
pariliaria,v S. 590. 
pariharium. M, JM. 14,' 575;- 
paribarijjasu., M. 461. 
pariharitayam. PG. 135. 
pariharissam. S. 522. 
pariharissadi. S, .522. 

I parihariantesu, S. 397. 

' pariharejja. AMg. 462. 
j parihaissadi. S. 500. 

parihapetayva, PG. 189. 

; ^parihayamani, AMg. 563, 

I :pariharam. PG. 363,: 
pariharehi, PG. 363. 
parihasasila. S. 94, 

, parihitfca. AMg. 582. 

; paribissami. AMg. 530, 

I paribiadi. S. 185, 545.- 
I paxibiamana. S. 545. 

paribiasi. S. 545. 

' -paribrna. M,. JM. JS. 120,*: 

; paribuena,. M. 476. 

pariberaga, . AMg. 176. 

■ parii. M.. 493 and note 4^;. 
parisabe, . AMg. 447. 

^'pariba. 493, 

: pariinna. M.. 566. 

; parunnenam. M, 182, 

' paruYva. B;139. 

parudbanabakesakakharomao. ' AMg. 402, 
paresim. M,. AMg. JS. 108, 433. 
paroppara. . M, AMg. JM. S. 195, 3X1,. 347. 
parsa. Yed. 470, 
ipala. CP. Mg. 191, 324 note 3.- 
. palaagbana. M,. 184, 
pala'i. A. 244. 

.palam. P. CP. 243. 
palakelaa. Mg. 78. 

'palakkba. Pkt. 132. 
palangbejja. Pkt. 459. 
|palandulasuna-m-axbim» JM. 353, 
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pakmacco* Mg, . -2 90 « • 
palambaeo M. 457» 
pakvaatio. JMi 387, 
palavvasa* Mg. 196. 
palasu. Mg. 20 8. 
palask* Mg. 324 and note S®' 
pala. Pkt. 493, 567. 
palaa. M. JM. 567, 
palaanta, M, 567. 
palaantL . Mg. 567. 
palaamik. Mg. 470, 56 7o-. 
palaasi. Mg. 455, 567. 
palaaha. M. 567. 
palai. Pkt. 165. 
palaia. M. Mg. 567. 
palaiavva.^ M. 567, 
palaium. JM. 567. 
palaida. S. Mg. 567. 
palaidukama . S . 5 6 7 c 
palaissam. Mg. 567. . 
palana. JM. 567. 
palami. Mg. 567. 
palamista. Mg. 303, 
palaya. JM. 567. 
palayai. JM. 567. 
palayamana. JM. 567. 
palayamane. JM, 567®;^ 
palayasu. JM. 567. 
palavai. Pkt. 553. 
palavini. A. 100. 
palasa. Mg. 262, 
pala^. Mg. 567, 
palasa. M. AMg. 'B. 262, 603i’'r 
palasL' Dh. 567. 
palaha, Pkt. 262, 
pali, AMg. 257. 
palia. M, 244. 

paliuccliudlia. AMg. 66, 163, 257iL- 
palinncana. AMg. 257. 
palinncayanti. AMg. 257, 
palmneiya. AMg.257.^ 
paliockinna. AMg. 257. 
paliovama. AMg. 448, 
palikkliina, AMg. 257. 
paiicchaei. AMg, 257- 
paliechindiya. AMg. 257,^ 591, 
paliccKindiyanam. AMg, 506, 592»..«. 
paliccbinna, AMg. 257. 
palinca. S. 276. 
paliname. Mg. 256.- 


■ palittai M« AMg, 244 and note 4® 
•paiittaadu. Mg. 479. 

; paiittaadha. Mg. 470,,,,479„ . 

■ palittaahi, Mg, 468, 
palittaissadi. Mg,.' 522; 
palittahi. Mg. 479. 
palinti. AMg. 257, 493^^ 
palippamana, M. 244. 
palibhindiyanam. AMg. 257, 692. - 
paliyanka, AMg. 285. 
paliyanka. AMg. 257. 
paliyanta. AMg. 257. 
palimaddejja, AMg. 257 ^ 

pallia. AMg. 244. 

;paliTattavebi. Mg,. 552® . 

’paliyei. M. 244. 
palivenda.i Db. 25, 203, 256.^ 

‘ palivevidangaa. Db. 71. 
palibalanijja. Mg. 571. 
palibalania. Mg. 571, 

Ipalibalami. Mg. 477, 
palibalia. Mg. 590. 
palibalissadi. Mg. 522. ^ 
palayai. JM. 244. 
paliyanaga. JM.244,. 

^palivia; 244, 
paliviiim. M. 244, 
paliyiya. JM. 244. 
paliyei. JM. 244i 
pallyesi. JM. M.' 244. 
paliyebi. JM'i 244, 
palei. AMg. 257. 

■paloia, Pkt^(M.). 104, 130,.. 
ipaloissam. A. 528. 
paloei. M. 104, 130. 
paloento. JM. 397. 

'paioemani. JM. 263. ~ 
palottai, Pkt, 130. 
pallafika, M. 285. 
pallatta. Pkt. (S.)- 130. 285, 308; 
pallattai. Pkt. (S.) 130, 285, 308, 
pallattba, S. 285, 308 i 
ipallala. M. 296; 

Pallayana. PG. 224, 363. 

Pallayanam. TG. 224, 363, - 
pallayiUa, Pkt. 595. 

■ pallana. JMi-.285. 

pallia’ JMiC?) (text) 142.'^ 

palbattba. M. AMg. S. 285 and note 1, 330, 

paibattbai . M. 285, 330'« 
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ipaihattharanao M. (false) 2E5* 
palhattMya^ AMg» 285, 830, 

•PalliaYa, A Mg. JM. 83.0, 

Palbaviya. AMg, 330. 

Palliavi. AMg. 380, 
jpalhaa. Pkt. 330, 
palhayaj^a, .AMg, 330, 
palhayanijja, AMg. 830, 
palhaai, M, 868. 
pavamga. M. 296, 
paTamgama. M. 296, 
pavamgaYai. M. 379, 
pavakkhami. AMg. 529. 
pavajjihisi, M. 527. 
pavattha, Pkt. 129, 180, 230. 
pavadejja. AMg. 218, 
pavademana. AMg, 218. 
payattaL AMg, 16, 289. 
pavattehi. AMg. 182. 
payajapaiivaghayaga. JM. 16.7., 
paYayyami. Mg, 488. 
pavaram. Pkt. 68. 
paYasante, A. 86, 897, 
paYasantena, A. 397. 
pavasia. M. 303, 564. 
pavalia. M, 81. 
pavahaaam. S. D. 367. 
payakanaYaliaa, A, 71. 
pavahaHaliim. Mg, 264, 366»,o 
pavahane. Mg. 367, 
pavahano. S, B. 857. 
pavana. A, 261, 

^®paYala°. AMg. 413. 
pavalaankuraa. M, 166. 
pavalatta. AMg. 697. 
pavalattae. AMg. 861. 
pavalamaEto, AMg. 396, 
paYasu. AMg. (?) 106, 118,. 
pavasiia. A, 118. 
paYaka. M.JM. S. 81. 
paYiiim, AMg. 296, '576. 
paYittharame. Pkt. 385. 
pavirikka, M. 666, 
payisantehim. Mg, 397. 
pavim. Mg* 590. 
payiaiu^a. ,Mg. 584, 
payisissam. Mg. 526. 

^payista. Mg. 303. 

payimiElia. ^Mg.*470. 

payisamo* .,S. JM* .Mg. .345, :455,-'470^ 


payisia, S. 690. 
pavisittu. AMg. ^'677-, 
pavisidum. Mg, 803, 
pavisinam. Pkt. 351. 

' payisissami. AMg. 626. 
pavisissamo. AMg, 626« 
payisikii, JM. 526, 

' ,payissa. AMg, 590. 

: pavissamha. Mg. 470. 
payilae. AMg. 240. 
pavuccai. AMg . 544. 
payuccal, AMg. 544. 

! paynttha, S. 51, 
pavuttka. JM. 303, 564, 
payeiyam. AMg. 349. 
pavettkiim. Mg. 303. 

' pavetktkum. Mg. 308, 
pavesia. Mg. 590. 
j pavesehi. Mg. 490. 
pavesaami. S. 490. 
pavesehi. S. 490, 
pavotta. -JM. 6Ia, 
payyaiyani. JM. 867. 
payvaissami. JM. 527. 
pavvaihii, AMg. 627. 
pavyale. AMg. 73. 

, payyattekim. AMg. 182. 

■ payatthxmilla. AMg. 595 and note 4, 
payyadisara. S. 168, 
payvadummfilida. S. 158. 
payyaa, M. 196. 
pavvYaai. Pkt.'(M.) 196, 487. 

^ pawaittae, AMg. 678, note 1. 

payve. S, 404. 

I pawesn. JS. 404. 

pasalasi. Mg. 477. 

, pasida. Mg. 80, 

' paSdantu. Mg. 471, 
paska. Mg. 824, 
paskaladu. Mg, 824. 
pasko. Pkt. (Mg. ?) 824, note 2. 
pasca. Mg, 801. 
pascado. Mg. 801, 

. pascima. Mg. 301, 

: pastidum. Mg. 290, 573, 
i pasam. AMg. 123, 212. 
pasamsantio. S. M, 515^ 560. 
pasadkila, Pkt. (AMg.) 116,,-22R 
f pasana. P, GP. 248. 
i pasattkalesapa, AMg, 43'8. 
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